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Akt. I. — ]. Ailtm Loch\ Tffllor and Poet An Aulohlo- 
graphy. London: 18oi). 

2, Cheap CloLhea and Kastif, I!y Pau.^ON Lot, London: l.SoO, 

t5. Chriddni Socialism, A l)ialo^TU\ Jionilon: !?.)(). 

4. The Leader. E[)istoIai obscui’orum viroriini, xii. xiii. Loiii- 
niunis^in. Lnndoii; I8d0. 

o- Si/sh'ine ties CmdratHelious Eeonomiqnes, Par M, PilOUOIIOX. 
Earls: 1S.50. 

f). JJIstrilintioit of irmlth, 15y W. Thompson,* A new ICdL 
iiou. py W. J^ohdou: bSoO. * 

wliudi is always wolllng up in copious siJ'oains IVoin 
tlie'gToat field ot* lunnaaily, Hows in dillercni channels at 
diircrcut eras. In early tunes it took a warlike form, and the 
men of genius Mere conquerors and heroes. Inter ages, as 
the world gro^v more pacific, and tlic relations of society more 
cjMnplex, the art of govcirninent hecame more Important tli;m 
the art of coiKpicst, and the nicr* of genius were statesmc]) and 
Civilians. At other times tlie development of genius gave birth 
in predominating ni^snrc to painters and ])oets, who transferred 
to their canvas oi^+ncir pages tliosc graceful forms and cxfpiisito 
imaginations which became to art the models of eternal beauty. 
The superb achievements of which human intellcVt is capable 
have in recent years chiefly shown themselves, in the sjhere of 
jhysical science, and in the application of scientific tliseovoriod 
to the furtherance of material civilltatiun; and natural pliilo- 
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soplicrs and engineers have been the real poets (Troii^ra*, makers 
or doers^ and wonder-workers of our day. And noAv, when almost 
every desideratum in this line which imagination can conceive is 
cither supplied, or in the way of being so—w'hcn turf Is being 
made into candles, and Avatcr into ^as — when the Isthmus of 
Panama is about to b(f cut through; and Paris and London arc 
united by continuous wires — when we travel with the speed of 
wings, and communicate with the speed of light — it docs seem 
as if the time W'crc come for Genius to find a new field for its 
development and display; and there me many hopeful Indica- 
ti<ms that the same glorious faculty which has reaped harvests 
of enduring laurels in iriost other departments, is about to take up 
the case of man himself. The time is^come for the leading spirits 
to devote themselves, heart and soul, to the solution of those 
perilous enigmas of life wd^ch have so long formed our ]>erplcxity 
and our despair, and to the ^!urG of those social anomalies which 
darken the fair face of the modern wwld and make ns feel, 
sadly and humbly, how im[)crfcct and partial is the civilisation 
W'c exult in. It cannot be that the same intellect— whieh has 
wruiiir from nature her most hidden secrets, wliich has tri- 
\implied over the most gigantic material ohstructions, w'lhch 
has ^ exhausted worlds and then imagined new,'* which has dis¬ 
covered and described laws operating in regions of space, sepa¬ 
rated from us by a distance so vast that human imagination 
cannot picture it, and nrithmctlcal language can Ifardly express 
it —sh6uld not, tvhen fairly applied to social and aduilnistrative 
science, be competent to rectify our errors and to smooth our 
path; unless, indeed, society take refuge in tlu^ dreary creed, 
which never shall be ours, that thi ju'oblein before us ^.inso¬ 
luble and the wri^tdiedncss around us inherent and incuraole. 

' If this were so,’ says Mr. Mill, — ‘if the bulk of the Jmman 
‘ race arc always to remain as at present, slaves to toil in which 
‘ they have no interest, and llicrcfore/k'/ no interest—drudging 
‘ from early mofning till late at night for hare necessaries, and 
‘ with all the intellectual and moral deficiencies which tliis 
*irimplic3—Avithout intci'ests or sentiments as members of society, 

‘ and with a sense of injustice rankling in their minds, ctjiially 
‘ for what they have not and for what others have,— I know 
^ not what there is which should make a |)prson with any capa* 

‘ city of reason concern himself about the dekti:?ics of the human 
^ race. There would be no wisdom for any one but in extract- 
^ ing from Hte, with epicurean indlfterence, as much personal 
^ satisfaction for ^limself and those with whom he sympathises, 

* as it can^'yicld witliout injury to any one, and let the unmean- 
‘ ing bustle of so-called civilised existence roll by unlieeded. 
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Two Classes of PhilanUhropists. 

* But there is no ground for such a view of huuiaa affairs/ 
There is a far greater probability of truth in a remark w (5 once 
heard from Dr. Cliahncrs, — ‘that the world is so constituted 
‘ that if we were morally right we should be pliysieally happy;’ 
and that all our sufferings and evils (so far as they exceed those 
inseparable from a finite and IuTi)erfcct nature) may be traced to 
ignorance or neglect of those laws of nature which God has 
established for oni* good and has displayed for our instruction. 
Wc agree with the Socialists in holding'that the world can never 
have been intended to be, and will not long remain, wliat it is. 
The aj)parciit contradiction between the vast amount of unvcli^ed 
misery and the vast amount of energetic benevolence now exist¬ 
ing in our country, whicli striker so many witli despair, inspires 
us,oni the conti'iivy, witli the most sanguine hopes; bccanso,in that 
benevolence, wc see ample means of rcMncdying noarlj’' all our 
evils — means hitherto impotent and unavailing solcdy because 
misapplied. There is now, moj*o than cvci' before, an adequate 
knowledge of tlie ills which arc to be battled with and con¬ 
quered ; tlicrc is energy without stint or limit waiting, panting 
to be let loose upon it; tlicre arc agents without number only 
anxious to be shown liow they can do good, \vithout at the 
same time doing a more than counterbalancing ai^jount of evil, 
— Lsoinctiines, alas! not wailing for this gufdanco; and there is 
money ready to flow in tlic most liberal abundance for the 
furtherance of any scheme which promises to relieve want or to 
assist exertion. All that is needed is the wisdom to direct this 
viist machinery for good, and a strong conviction on tlic part of 
the public that, unless it can be placed under tlie guidance of 
souqi^. principle, it must 1^. iiuscliicYOUS and not bcncficont. 
This gr^at lesson is at length beginning to be learned. 

There arc two classes of jdiilanthropists — the foolers and the 
thinkers — the Impulsive and tlic systematic — thgsc who devote 
lliemsolves to tlie relief or the n^itigation of existing misery, 
and tliose wlio, with a longer patience, a deeper insight, and a 
wider vision, endeavour to jwevent its recurrence and per- 
I)ctuation by an investigation and eradication of its cau^s. 
The former—in imitation, as they imagine, of their Master — 
go from house to house assuaging wretchedness, but, alas! not 
always ^doing good;’ relieving present evils, but too often 
leaving an incrgiimig crop ever springing up under their foot¬ 
steps; attended and rewarded by blessings, but doomed, pro¬ 
bably, at length to feel that they have ill dc3er%1jd them. Far 
different is the course of the latter class: thegr life is spent in a 
laborious research into remote and hlddcn> causes;-in a patient 
and painful analysis of the oj)cratioii of principles from the 
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misapplication or forgetfulness of Avliich our social disorders liave 
sprung; in sowing seeds and elucidating laws that arc to de¬ 
stroy the evil at a distant date which they themselves may never 
see, — while sojuctimes its prcsaijre may be aggravated during 
the period which they do see. They are neither rewarded l)y 
the gratitude of those for whoih thcy^toil — since the benefits 
they confer are often blessings in disguise and in fnturnm ;—nor 
gratified by beholding the fruit of their benevolent exertions— 
for the harvest may not be ripe till all of tlicm have passed 
away and till most of them have been forgotten. Nay, more, 
arc misrepresented, misconstrued, accused of hardness of 
heart by a misconceiving generation, and too often cursed and 
thwarted by the very men in Avhose service they have spent 
their strength. And while tliose who have chosen the simpler and 
easier path are rea])ing blessings in return for the troubles they 
have ignorantly sthnnlated and perpetuated by relieving, those 
men—the martyrs of philanthro[)y—•must find their consolation 
and sup[)ort in unswerving adherence to true principles and un¬ 
shrinking faitli in final victory ; and must seek their recompense 
—if tliey need one—in the tardy rceognitioii of their virtue's 
by a distant and a wiser time. \V bile Ihcrerove the warm and 
ardent naliuvs, which can find no peace except in the free in¬ 
dulgence of their kindly ini[)ulsos, arc \vf)rthy of ail hue, and 
even, amid all the mischief they create, of some admiration for 
their sacrifices and zeal—and while wo fully adniit that they 
also may liave a mission to fulfil — we cast in uur lot with their 
more systematic fellow-labourers, who address tlienistdves to tlic 
harder, roughei^ more unthankful task, of attacdiiug the sourtiC 
ruUier than the symptoms — of eradicating social c\lls ralhcr 
than alleviating them. 

We can, however, sympathise keenly with those exeellont 
women — and* those kind-liearted men cast in somewliat tlic 
same mould—who ask, ^ A^'o we, then, to sit hv' witii folded 
‘ hands, and listen to the groans and gaze upon the misery 
‘ around us, till Political and l']conomic Science — wliich we con- 


* £ess our incompetence to uinlcrstand — has discovered and csta- 
‘ blished the systems and Institiitions which will in time reclily 
^ the world? Are we to do nothing, lest we should sow some 
‘ tares among our Avheat — lest in doing good we should do 
® some harm also ?* By no mcajis. There IsHm amjdc field for 
every species of benevolence: and for this very numerous and 
most valuable" class of ])lulantlno])isis, the investigation and 
assistance of indi\*idual eases of difficulty and distress is tlui 
nppropriato'path. instead of miscellaneous charity, wliich is 
at once so easy and so injurious, and instead of liberal sub- 
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scriptions to cliaritable institutions, which are so often misdirected 
and misconducted, they would take two or three “ struggling 
individuals, or two or three destitute families, under their spe¬ 
cial charge, thoroughly examine into their condition™ and its 
causes, aid them to escape ?ron^ it or to mitigate its hardships, 
and put them in the way of an attainable livelihood, they would 
find that sucli a couivse might cost them more trouble, it is true, 
but less money; and they would assuredly soon acquire the con- 
viction that llicy had done more real good, and conferred more 
lasting haj)jiincss, than they could have brought about by ten 
times the outlay in subscriptions, — at the same time, that at^Till 
events, the service they had done Avill be unalloyed. The Go¬ 
verness’ Benevolent Institution we believe to he one of the most 
useful, praiseworthy, and bcst-conducted that exists, and least 
open to economic criticism ; but, supposing cacli lady wlio, in the 
course of her lilb, subscribes 100/. to its funds ami spends days 
in canvassing, personally or by letter, for an exicnsion of its 
benefits to some favoured prolcf/fr, wore to kcei> h.er eye fixed 
upon two or tlircc individual governesses Instead. Lot her 
aid them in their struggles, advise them in their diflicultles, 
comfort them in their distress, take them in for a period when 
they Avaiit a home, and, if they nc(‘ded, (^vliicli, In case the 
Mirvoillance had been judicious tuid cfiective, tliey seldom 
would,) console them with a small pension in their age,— 
Avould not the aggi'egatenumhcr of cases relieved and the aggre¬ 
gate of hap[)iness conferred be far greater and far surer tlian by 
the jn'esent system ? To make our meaning clearer, we will 
quote from ‘ Alton Ijockc’ a case of lieart-rcntling distress; 
which, though in a work of liction, avc willingly believe ■—br 
rather, we arc comjjelled to believe, however unwillingly, —to 
be deplorably too near the truth: — 

‘ Tlitae was no la'd in tijc room. — no table. It was bare of 
fupiiturr, comfortless, and freezing cold; but, wilhttiie exception of 
the ]»laster dropping from tlic roof, and tim broken windows patched 
with rags and paptu', tlnu’c was a bcrui)ulous neatness al>oiit the whole 
which contrasted strangely with thu tilth and slovenliness oiitsidC. 
On !i broken chair by tlie cinmney sat a miserable old woman, 
I'iiiioying that she was warming her liaiids over embers that had long 
been cold, and inutmring to lua'self, wilJi palsiexl lips, about the 
guardians and tlij^plforkhouse; while upon a few rags on tlic floor 
lay a girl, ugly, marked with small-pox, hollow-eyed, emaciated,— 
licr only bcd-clothes the skirt of a large liaudsomo new riding-habit, at 
■whieU two other girls, wan and tawdry, were stitching busily as tliey 
.sat right and lett of* her on the floor. The old w'cfhian togk uo notice 
of US as we entered; but one of tlic girls looked up, and, uilh a 
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pleased gesture of recognition, put her fingers on her lips, and 
whispered “ Ellen’s asleep.” 

‘ ** I am not asleep, dears,” aiiSWerod a faint unearthly voice; “ I 
was only praying. Is that Mr. Maokaye?” 

‘ “ Aye, my lasses; but ha’ ye gotten<^na five the niclit?” 

‘ “ No,” said one of them bitterfy, “we’ve earned no lire to-night 
by fair trade, or foul cither.” 

^ I saw JMackaye slip something into the hand of one of the girls, 
and wdiispcr “ A half hundred weight of coalsto whicli she reidied 
with an eager look of gratitude 1 can never forget, and Juirried out. 
Then tlie sufiVrer, as if taking advantage of her absence, began to 
speak quickly and hurriedly. 

‘ Oh, Maekayo, — dear kind Mr. IMackaye,—do ^penk to her ; 

and do speak to poor J^izzy here! Tni not afraid to say it before her 
because she is more gentlc-likt', and lias’ut Icui'ut t<i say bad words 
yet; but do speak to them, and tell them not to go liie bad way, like 
all tlic nist. Tell tliem it ’ll never prosper. I know it’s want that 
drives them to it, as it drives all of us, — but tell them it’s host to 
starve and die honest girls tlian to go about witli the shann* and the 
curse of God on their li(‘arts fur tin* sake of k(*eping this vile, ]>oor, 
miserable body together for a few short years more in this world oi* 

sorrow.For Lizzy here, I did hojxs slie had repented of it 

after all my talking to her; but since. I’ve been so bad, and the girls 
have had to keep me iuost of the time, sIhj’s gone out o’ nights just as 
bad as ever.” ^ 

* Lizzy had hid her face in her hands the greater })i\rt of this 
speech. Now slie looked up passionately,— almost fiercely ; — 

‘ “ Ivepent! — I liave repented, — I repent of it every hour; I hale 
myself, and hate all the world because of it; but T nmst — J must: 
I cannot sen her starve, and I eaniiot starve myself. Wlien she fii*st 
fell sick kefit on as long as she could, doing what'slie conhl ; and 

th‘6n betw'een us we oiily earned thve^ shillings a week :.and 

now Ellen can’t work*at all; and thtMc’s four of us witli tin; old lady 
to keep off two’s work that couldn’t keep tlnmiselve.s alone.” 

^ At this moment tlic otlnn* girl entered witli the coals. “ We have 
been telling Mr. Mackaye every thing,” said ]K)or Lizzy. 

^“A pleasant«stoiy isn’t it? UJi! if that iUic lady, as we’i*e 
making this riding-habit foi', would just spare half the jnomjy that 
goes in dressing Jior up to ride in tin; Fark, to se nd us out to the 
colonics, Avouldn't 1 be an lionesl girl there? May be an honest 
man’s wife! Oli my God! wouldn’t I slave my fingers to the bone 
for liim! wouldn’t I niernl my life there! It ’ml be like getting into 
heaven out of Indl. But now we must—we m\^t, I t(*ll you.” 

‘ And slic sat down and began stitciiing fran^krally at the riding- 
habit, from which the other girl had luirdiy lifted Jiet* eyes or hands 
for a moinent during our visit.’ 

Now tlij^ questkm wc wish our readers to ask themselves is 
this: If soiiiii lady or gentleman, Avhosc soul is harrowed by 
hearing ,of such Avrclcheducss as is here pictured, instead of 
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rushing wildly^ to join or to found a Society for sending dis¬ 
tressed needlewomen out of the country by wholesale, would 
take in hand the individual ca%c^ relieve the momentary want, 
search into the causes w’^hich have led to it, give these poor girls 
temporary -Nvork, put then? in the way of regular employment, 
and, if found desirable, aid ^th^ni, by private and careful bene¬ 
volence, to reach the colonies, — would not the amount of 
misery assuaged and prevented be not only infinitely greater, 
but the good done incalculably more unalloyed ? To be sure, 
the one inetliod is easy and immediate, the other would be 
laborious, might be slow; the one is public, the other private 
and unostentatious; but if done in secret, wc are told it shall 
be rewarded openly. We are far from wishing to discourage 
combined benevolence: wo do not for a moment mean to main¬ 
tain tliat all charitable associations arc unsound in their basis 
and noxious in tlicir opcralion. Wliat wc desire to inculcate is 
this: that those whose feelings arc too vivid, whoso judgment is 
too impatient, or wdiosc reasoning faculties arc too untrained, to 
• altoiv them to slndtj j)hilanthroiuj as a seieueey have no business 
with charity on a great scale, and cannot safely intcnned<lle 
with Institutions which arc engines of immense good or immense 
evil, ac(!ording as they harmonise with or violate tli^)sc ])rinciplc3 
of economical philosophy, to the investigiftion of wliich 
parties confess tliemsclvcs, ])y temperament or by capacity, 
inadequate. With such powerfid instruments none should have 
any thing to do whose feelings arc too quick and vehement to 
leave their heads clear; and it is not from those who read much 
and sec a littAc of particular forms and scenes ofjiuiscry — whose 
eyes are suddenly opened,4)y sucli revelations as tlio jircss^has 
lately poured fourtli, to the existence of all abyss of wretched¬ 
ness of which, till now, iheyharl never dreamed; — who are 
da/zlcd with the flood of darkness let in upon th^au; — and who 
have no cxi>cricncc to solicr then* conclusions and no previous 
knowledge to mitigate their horror, — that a Comprehensive and 
unexaggeratod judgment can be looked for. It Is not from men 
Avbom the endurance or the spectacle of suftering lias drlycii 
frantic, that cool deliberation, needful caution, or Aviso and salu¬ 
tary action can be hoped. 

The pampldct jit the head of ouV article, entitled ^ Chca}> 
‘ Chitlies and JMI&ty,’ is a proof of this. It is Avcll known to 
proceed from the pen of j\Ir. Kingsley, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, a zealous and experienced* parish jiriost, a 
gentleman of great literary ability, of vei;y impatient benevo¬ 
lence, and evidently of somcAvhat iinpoirioiis and* snijcrcilious 
temper towards all who Avould check his hasty conclusions, or 
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proceed hj a different path to the attainment of a common end, 
Hia feelings were strongly excited by Mr. Maynew’s letters in 
the ' Morning Chronicleand, fjs he himself states, he inconti¬ 
nently became demented, and put forth a tract full of raving 
wholly unworthy of his scholarship jfnd station, and containing 
much abuse of the economists, * vho so far, after all, arc only 
philanthropists more sober, thoughtful, and w'ary than himself. 
He opens thus : — 

‘ King Ryence, says the legend of Prince Artlinr, wore a paletot 
trimmed with kings’ beards. In the first P'rencli Revolution (so 
Carlyle assures us) tliere were at Meudon tanneries of liuman skins. 
Mammon, at once t^Tant and revolutionary, follows botli these noble 
examples — in a more respectable way doubtless, for Mammon hates 
cruelty; bodily pain is Lis devil — the worst evil whieli he, in his 
effeminacy, can conceive. So he shrieks benevolently when a 
drunken soldier is Hogged; but lie trims his paletots, and adorns his 
legs, with the flesh of men and the skins of women, with degradation, 
pestilence, heathendom, despair ; and tlien clinckles complacently 
over the smallness of his tailor’s bills. Hypocrite I — straining at u 
gnat, and swallowing a camel! .... 

‘ Tlic man is mad,” says ilamuion, smiling in supercilious pit 3 ^ 
Yes, Mammon ; mad as Paul before Festus; and for much the same 
reason too. IMuch Icaiaiing has made ns mad. Froiii tw'o articles in 
the IMorning Chronitjle,” on the condition of the working tailors, 
we learnt too much to leave ns altogether masterm of ourselves,^ 

Now, that reading such accounts of the sordid wretchedness 
of thousands of his fellow-crcatuvcs should have deprived Mr. 
Kingsley of liis self-possession, is natural and pardonable — an 
amiable weakness at the worst. That he slioukl have been 
roused to spread far .and wide a kiirny ledge of those facts which 
had so startled and pftined him, was natural and right also, pro¬ 
vided he took dtie jxdns in the first instance to assure himself of 
the nnexaggerati‘d correctness of these fads ; but when he pro¬ 
ceeded to assign the cause and to vituperate the imagined 
authors of this sftffcring, a conscientious man ought to have 
felt that soinelliing more was dcmaiulcd than a mere sur- 
rcndcrinij of himself to the guidance of his feelings. A few 
hours of cool reflection, a little charity towards antagonistic 
reasoners, and some faint mistrust of bis own mastery of a 
ecience wdiich lie loathes and despises too much to have studied, 
would have induced him to suj)press the foolisli'^/'cers at political 
economy w'itli whicli his writings abound, and w’ould have saved 
him from sending forth such disreputable rant as this: — 

‘ Sweet compclitioJi ! Heavenly maid ! No^v-a-days hymned alike 
by penny-a-Iiners and [fiiilosophers as the gronml of all society — the 
only real preserver of the earth ! Why not of heaven too ? Pcrliaiis 
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there is competition among the angels, and Gabriel and Raphael have 
won their rank by doing the maximum of worship on the minimum of 
grace ? We shall know some day. In the meanwhile, “ these are 
“ tliy works, thou Parent of all good!*' Man eating man, eaten by 
man, in every variety of method and degree. Why does not some 
enthusiastic political economist wjjite an epic on “ The Consecration 
of Cannibalism ! ”' • 

Wc should not be disposed to treat with any great severity 
the absurd or violent language of a benevolent man whose 
understanding has been driven desperate by the sight of suffering 
wliich he cannot relieve, and which ho feels certain ought not to 
exist; but iu the diatribes against political economy,—which, in 
this case, is merely benevolence tinder the guidance of science^ — 
and whicli so many sincere philanthropists delight to study, a 
feeling very diflercnt from philanthro[>y may be detected; an in¬ 
tolerant, contemptuous spirit; a restless mnvillingncss to submit 
to criticism, examination, or control; and a prompt recurrence to 
]>ersecution and abuse,—whleJi call for the strongest reprobation. 
In all times and ainonc: all classes it lias been the clue of the 
violent, the hnpulsive, and the fanatical, to cast vituperative 
epithets on troublesome opponents. The hasty innovator abuses 
the cautious reformer as aji advocate of despotisift; the timid 
conservative confounds the friend of sober freedom with the 
unai’chist; and the man of orthodox but narrow piety is not 
ashamed to fling the name of Atheist upon all whose conceptions 
of tlic Deity are purer and loftier than his own. Tlic unreasoning 
philanthropist, grown insolent from a jicrsuasion of his own right¬ 
eousness, goc»to work ill a similar manner: he does not scruple to 
inveigh against all, as cold ami hard-hearted, wlio arc clcar-licaded 
enough to sec and to denounce the evil cons(it[ucnccs which must 
result from his inconsiderate and short-sighted proceedings,— 
all whom a deep, almost religious, sense of their responsibility, 
forbids to act before tluy think.* In the very spirit of the 
Pharisee, he assumes tliat he alone is sympathtsing and tender- 
lioarted; and that all those who — taught by a longer expe¬ 
rience, a deeper Insight, a more studious inquiry, — would 
lirevent lilin from losing the battle by charging headlong before 
the line is formed, or the weapons distributed, or the ground 
examined, are sclfi^, indifferent, and unfeeling. Little do the 
more impulsive ^^lanthro])ists know, and ill can they appre¬ 
ciate, the strenuous effort, the stern and systematic self-control 
by which the votary of economic science, tlie benevolent man 
of jo'incijdej keeps his head cool and clear iu^, the midst of the 
miseries he is called upon to conteinplato^ and the resolute 
nerve which is needed to throsv cold water on the mischievous 
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schemes of sanguine and compassionate contriver^?. While these 
men rush fiercely on social evils, fancying it possible to sweep 
them aAvay by a coup de maiuy afld always insist upon scrambling 
out of the bog on the wrong side, tfimply because it is the nearest; 
— the very aim of the philosophy tlicy misconstrue and decry 
is to save them from the sin ami thp remorse of aggravating tlic 
evils botli deplore by setting out to combat them upon a wrong 
system. Its purpose is^ to teach them how to combat, and it 
seeks to mai-shal them so as to secure the victory; though, in 
their self-opinionated and suspicious haste, they accuse it of 
lukewarmness or of treachery, and blindly commit themselves 
to the keeping of blind guides. Wc will not fall into their 
error, and proclaim the political economists to be the only 
genuine philanthropists; but wo* do deliberately claim for 
them the merit of the highest and most difficult order of I)cnc- 
volcncc. We claim for them tlic character of being, with the 
exception of those laborious and searching administrators of pri¬ 
vate charity of whom wc have spoken above, the only philan¬ 
thropists wliosc efforts do not issue in a prcpoiiderance of evil; 
the only ones who have the inaullness to withstand hasty im¬ 
pulses, the industry to investigate before they decide, tlic judg¬ 
ment to allew the head to direct while the heart jiroinpts to 
action; the only ones wliose charity is under the guidance of a 
strict conscience, a lofty purpose, and a humble mind ; the only 
ones, therefore, wliosc benevolence rises from a mere good 
feeling to the height and the dignity of a virtue. 

Mr. Kingsley, therclbrc, and writers of his school, when tliey 
permit theiuscdvcs to indulge in language calcidatcd to raise 
cL'^Jtnist and prejudice against cconftmle thinkers, arc guilty not 
only of bearing false witness against fellow-citizens and fellow- 
labourers, but of leading tlic zeal oi‘ the humane away from the 
direction in which alone it can yield the fruit desired. For, 
all schemes of social amelioration which violate the princijiles 
of economic science must- come to noiiglit; —-all which are con¬ 
sonant to them will find, from economists, a ready welcome and 
hearty co-opcratlon. It is probably because Mr. Kingsley has a 
dim consciousness that sound science v/ill condemn his prospects 
and detect their fallacy, that he indulges in sucli hitter diatribes 
against it. lie has satisfied himself with a. half comprehension 
of the subject, and appears to have shrunk the intellectual 
effort which a thorough investigation would require. A.n 
inquiry so vast, so difficult, so momentous, ^—where a false 
doctrine or a fali^o step may involve consequences wdiieh will 
echo throitgh all tlirte,—demands no common qualities. It de¬ 
mands, primarily and pre-eminently, a close observation and 
humble imitation of the plans of Frovidcncc, us far as it is 
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given to man >to discern them and to aid in their accom¬ 
plishment; it demands profound compassion, but profounder 
patience; boundless sympathy *with eveiy form of sutfering, 
combined with quiet resolution in the application of the 
most searching probe; an'unsjjaken conviction that no great 
cardinal truth of science can be discarded with impunity, or 
worshipped and followed without leading to ultimate and mighty 
good; a firm faith that sound principles will, in God’s good 
time, however slowly and through whatever tribulation, Avork 
out his merciful and happy ends; and that no short cuts un- 
sanclloncd by these principles — such as human infirmity and 
natural impatience under suffering, either Avitiiesscd or endured, 
are constantly tempting us to take — can lead us one moment 
sooner to our goal; and, finally, it demands nerve to Avait, alike 
tlu’ough the distresses of others or our oAvn, till the appropriate 
seed lias ripened into the ai>p()intcd harvest Providence makes 
no short cuts; and by the Avhulc course of history has taught us 
that, if Avc attempt them, luilnrc and disappointment must be 
the Inevitaldc issue. ‘Patient, because eternal;’ acting by 
grand and immutable laws, Avhieh it is the province of science 
to discover, and the part of Avisdom to obey; silent, steady, 
and luiswevving; ‘ Avithout haste, but Avilhcjijt resW’ the Groat 
liulcr of lunuanity leads us onwards loAvards the accomplish¬ 
ment of our destiny, in a progress Avhich avc cannot quicken, but 
may I’ctard, by endeavouring to AvIthdraAV ourselves from his 
ordinances, and accelerate liis inarch. ‘ La Providence,’ says M. 
Guizot, ‘no s’lncpiicte do tircr aujourd’hul la conse([uence du 
‘ prlncIpc qifelle a pose hlor;—cllc Ics tircra dans Ics sieclcs, 
‘ i[uan(l rheure sera venue;* ct pour raisonuer lentomeiit scion 
‘ nous, sa logique n’est pas moins sure. La Providence a scs 
‘ aises dans Ic temps; elle y marchc cn quchiuc sortc counne 
‘ics dieux (I’llomere dans I’espacc,—die fait un pas, et des 
‘ sieelcs sc trouvent ecoules.’ 

Tlic form Avhich the ideas of many of tTic antl-economio 
philanthropists of whom avo have spoken haA^c of late assumed, 
tends towards an entire remodelling of the existing arrange¬ 
ments of society. In one shape or another, the cloctrincs of 
communism or socialism liaA^c acquired an importance and spread, 
to an extent Avhhdi entitle them to serious and dispassionate 
consideration. long as socialism Avas confined to the turbu¬ 
lent, the Avild, and the disreputable, and was associated with 
tenets wliich made It at once disgusting and conlcmptiI)Io, 
perhaps the Aviscst plan avus to pass it over m silence, and suffer 
it to die of its own inherent Aveakness. But now,“^vhcn it lias 
appeared in a soberer guise and purified from iiiiich of its evil 
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intermixtures; when it has shown itself an actual and energetic 
reality in France; when it has spread among the intelligent 
portions of the working classes in our own country more ex¬ 
tensively than is commonly believed; when it raises its head 
tinder various modifications, and oftftn as it were unconsciously, 
in the disquisitions which issuclropi the periodical press; when 
a weekly journal, conducted with great ability as to everything 
but logic, is devoted to its propagation; and when clergymen of 
high literary reputation give in their scarcely qualified ad¬ 
herence, and are actively engaged in reducing to practice their 
own peculiar modification of the theory — it would no longer 
be kindly or decorous, to ignore a subject which Is so deeply 
interesting to thousands of our countryincu; and we believe we 
shall be doing good service by attempting, in a clear and concise 
form, to extract the truth and eliminate the error which are so 
strangely intermingled In the system,-—by a generous recogni¬ 
tion of all that is sound and valuable, and a frank exposure. In 
no bitter or contemptuous spirit, of Avhatcver is erroneous, un¬ 
tenable, and pernicious. 

Socialism is no new doctrine. From the earliest times men 


have been shocked and grieved by the evils which have prevailed 
in every land and in every form which society lias yet assumed: 
subtle and ingenious thinkers have imagined model republics in 
which no misery should exist; and zealous and earnest pldlan- 
thropists have endeavoured to realise tlicsc high imaginations and 
put them ill actual operation. The societies thus conceived or 
created liavc assumed every possible variety of form. AVc have 
had republican-societies, like Plato’s, Fourier’s, and Babceuf’s; 
hierarchical and arlstochitic, like St.•Simon’s; tlicocratic, like the 
Fssencs; despotic, like that of the old Peruvians and that of the 
Jesuits in Paraguay. Some have been based on purely material 
principles, likaMr. Owen’s ; some have been profoundly spiritual 
and religious, like the Moravians ; some maintain the family 
arrangements, sohie altogether mci'gc them; sonic recommend 
celibacy, as the Essencs; some enforce it, as the Slnikors; some. 


like the Owenites, relax the marriage tic; some, like the Har¬ 
monists, control it; some, like the Moravians, liold it sacred 
and indissoluble; — others, again,like Plato and the Anabaptists 


of Munster, advocate a community of woin^. Some would 
divide the wealth of the society etpially amon^all the members; 
some, as Fourici’, unequally. But one groat idea pervacles 
them all — community of property, more or less complete and 
unreserved — coui^ion labour for the common good. 

Now, we^are littU disposed to break butterflies upon the 
wheel. We have, too, a deep sympi^thy with men, and classes 
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of meiij wlio are endeavouring to struggle upwards under popular 
obloquy, and to cast off a bad reputation either by showing that 
they have never deserved it, or -that they deserve it no longer. 
In speaking, therefore, of SociaUsin, (or Coinnunnsin, as we be¬ 
lieve it wishes to be called m England,) we shall not attempt to 
excite prejudice against if by ctflling to mind what it has been, 
what bad company it has kept, to what conclusions it niiglit be 
lofficallv driven, Avith what scandalous and frij^litfid scenes it 
has been connected in past time and in “other lands. We shall 
not attempt to show Avhat a poor intellectual development has 
prevailed in all the societies of Avhich it has been the foundation; 
we shall not crucify afresh the low and fatal doctrine of the 
Owenites, and of nearly all the Communists, in deifying the 
tniiuipotcncc of external circumstances; \ye shall not again expose 
that sad mixture of despotism and licciitionsncss Avhich dese¬ 
crated and destroyed St. Simonisni; we* shall not take advantage 
of the admission of the most recent and almost ofiicial advocate 
of (Joinniiinism, Mr. Thornton Hunt, that community of pro¬ 
perty, logically followed out, will, in the end, dtistroy tlic 
institution of inarrlagc. AVe will forgive the CNiimnunists all 
their unlucky associations and all their disrcpiitahlc antecedents; 
and we proceed to criticise their theory and their proceedings 
solely In the modified and sobered form wliTch they have now 
assumed. The position which they take is this: — 

Society is altogether out of joint, lls anomalies, Its dis¬ 
figured aspects; its glaring inccpialitics, the sufferings of tlic 
most numerous portion of it, ai‘c monstrous, indefensible, and 
yearly increasing: mere palliatives, mere slow improvements, 
uuu'c gradual ameliorations wiiW not meet Its wants; it must he 
rcmodrlled^ not merely furbished up. Political economy has 
hitherto liad it all its own Avay; and the shocking condition 
into which it has l)roLight us, shows that its principles must be 
strangely inadequate or unsound, , Tlic miseries of tlic great 
mass i)l‘ the people, — tlicir inability to find Avoriv, or to obtain, 
in return for sncli Avork as can be ])crfornied in reasonable time 
and by ordinary strength, a sufficiency of the comforts and 
necessaries of liic,—may all bo traced to one source — competi^ 
firm, instead of combination. The antagonistic and regenerative 
princii>le Avhich must be introduced, is association, Ijct Avovk- 
inen associate Avijh^ne another, instead of competing Avith one 
another, and there Avlll be Avork and Avages enough for all. 
Competition is a cruel and unchristian systemAssociation 
breathes the very spirit of our divine Mustier., Such is tlic 
ground taken by Messrs. Kingsley and Maurice; sucli is llic 
foundation of tlic various Associations of Avorking men which 
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have been recently formed in London and in Paris, and which 
are spreading through the country; and such are willing to 
regard as the form which English Communism has assumed, 
and under which it has to be discussed. 

In the first place, the assertion rfhat ‘ political economy has 

* hitherto had it all its own wayf and is therefore chargeable with 
the present state of things, we meet with the most prompt and 
peremptory denial. It is not only not true, but is precisely the 
reverse of true. Econofriists affirm, and with perfect justice, that 
the existing wretchedness of England is directly traceable to 
ignorance, neglect, and systematic violation of the principles of 
political economy- It is difficult to name a single precept of 
that siuence, wliich has not been either lost sight of, or habit¬ 
ually contravened. Political economy says. Industry ought to 
be as uushackh^d as the wind ; restriction cripples it; protection 
misdirects it; the two together diminish its productiveness, and 
the number of moutlis it can support. Yet till five years ago, 
when, within the historic period, has Englisli industry l>ccnfree 
and unimpeded? Political economy, rc-cchoing Cliristianity 
and common sense, long since proclaimed ‘^that. if any man 

* would not work, neither slioulcl he eat—our law has enacted 
that a may shall cat, whether he will work or uot. Political 
economy, repeatiujs; ilic simple teachings of moralliy, anmmnccd 
that if a man married without means or* prospects, and brought 
children into the world whom he was unable to support, he 
acted unjustly and selfishly, as well as imprudently, and that 
the correction of his fault should be left to its natural results : — 
the law stepped in between the cause and its consequence, l)c- 
tween the folly and its cure, and declared that if he could not 
supi)ort his own children, the ])rudcnt, the industrious, and the 
self-denying should do it for him. Political economy, reiterating 
the dictates of Nature, proclaimed that the larger the family a 
man had to support by hjs labour, the scantier must be the 
allowance of each member of it; the common custom, till 1834, 
was to increase the peasant’s wages or allowance ^y\th every 
additional child that was horn to him. Political economy said 
to the labourer. If population increases faster than tlic field of 
employment enlarges, or the demand for labour augments, your 
position will inevitably deteriorate;—divines and county magis¬ 
trates scouted such philosophy, and inculcatM upon their hearers 

* increase and multiply,’—ihe strength of a country lies in its 
numbers,—•dw’ell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.’ 
Lastly, political economy said. Industry, frugality, forethought, 
and perseverance shall not fail of their reward, — nor indolence, 
untlnift, and crime escape a bitter and certain retribution; the 
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condition of the former must, under any circumstances, he im¬ 
measurably and obviously preferable. But no such thing. 
Disappointed and discouraged virtue sarcastically points on the 
one side,—to the half-famished labourer and the struggling and 
squalid artisan; on the other,— to the pauper, better fed and 
more warmly clothed, and hiS children gratuitously and ad¬ 
mirably educated, and to thfe criminal in a model prison, Avith 
his comfortable cell, his wfirm and cold water, his cocoa, his 
soup, his Bible, and his bell, — and asks if political economy 
has indeed ruled this anomalous and enigmatic world. 

Ill the second jilace, one of the chief notions which He at the 
root of this vast scheme for associated labour, is precisely the 
same which dictated the ffiiilds in the middle ages, — the desire 
to proportion the supply of labour to the demand, by previous 
arrangements. It is a step back into the past. Jn one of the 
letters written to explain ‘ what Communism is,’ which wc have 
placed at the head of this article, Mr. Hunt thus expresses 
himself: — 


‘ Tlie funclainental i>rin(:5plc of all communistic tlioories and 
systems—call tliem by what name you will,—is the principle of 
concert in the division of employments .... The principle of Com¬ 
munism appears to me to be the complement to tlio division of 
employments. The theory is, that if several^ men combine their 
labour, and divide the several employments among them, tluj economy 
of time, and the acquisition of skill, will increase the amount of pro- 
<luce ; and no one w’ill deny that the gross increase of produce must 
be beneficial to society. Such is tlie tlieory ; but what do we find to 
be the fact ? Tlic fact is that the gross amount of produce is not 
proportionably Increased; that to many of the dividers of labour it is 
not increased at all; and that ^ho return of produce for labour is in 
no respect apportioned to exertion. I find /lie plain and direct 
ground of this in wantff concert. It is plain that if any given num¬ 
ber of men combine, and divide employments, they can make their 
labour much more productive, if there, is some concert between them 
as to the distribution of their labour ; but if there not that concert, 
the chances are that some of them will be working in duplicate — 
producing glut; others working at things not wanted ; others doing 
about the right thing ; and a few hitting on sometldng very valuable. 
And when they come to divide their produce by the principle of 
trading exchange, a fair share will go to those who have done the 
right thing, half-a-share a-piece to those who have been working in 
duplicate, nothing those who have worked, however honestly, yet 
uselessly, and an accumulation of several shares to him who has hit 
upon the most precious something. Precisely a description of our 
unorganised labour. 

* It is presumed that competition increases prptftice more than con¬ 
cert would. This is a very gross presumption, and I believe a very 
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erroneous one. In the firstit is quite clear that tlie greatest 
amount of produce would be obtained by the be^t distribution of 
labour, which cannot possibly be detained without concert;—secondly, 
competition draws labour from the least remunerative to the most re¬ 
munerative ; but those which by no means “ pay ” best, according to 
the trading exchange, are among /hose AYhich are most certain and 
profitable for society: competition, therefore, disturbs the right dis¬ 
tribution of labour.* 

The •whole passage a^^pears to ns very characteristic of the 
school from wdiich it emanates; it presents a fair and by no 
means an exaggerated specimen of that incompleteness and 
feebleness of the logical fatality, that easy resting in a half-- 
•understanding, that complacent satisfaction with a partial glimpse, 
that mixing up of things totally distinct (as the produce of labour 
with the distribution of that produce), — which liinder so many 
excellent philanthropists from arriving at a recognition of their 
own errors. Strijiped of needless verbiage, Mr, Hunt’s idea 
seems to be this; that labour would be botli more productive 
and better rewarded wci’c the number of labourers in each de¬ 
partment exactly proportioned to the need w'hich tlie world has 
of the produce of that department; were there just tlie right 
number of toilers, shoemakers, blacksmiths, carpenters, graziers, 
and corn-growers ; *and were this ^ just right numlicr’ ascertained 
befove-hand. We nuxy grant him Ills j)Osition. But how can 
this vital point be ascertained bcforc-liaiul? How can it be 
ascertained at all, except by free competition, which will soon 
bring us the needed knowledge, by showing us which branches 
of industry are most, and wdiich least, rciniincral/n e, i. e. whick 
hranclit's of industrif have the /cwwaY, and tvhirh the lutfsi la¬ 
bourers in iJroportiofi to the demand for their produce. If any 
kind of labour docs not pay, this is a sign that it is not wanted, 
and will be abandoned; if any one pays ill, this Is a jiroof that 
there arc too many hihonrcrs employed in it, or, as Mr, Hunt 
cxpxvsifcs it, thitt they are Mvorking in duplicate.’ Mr. Hunt 
would ascertain all tins, not by experience, but a priori^ ^ by 
' concert.’ Has lie ever troubled liiniself to consider l)y what 
machinciy this preliminary concert can be managed? how the 
requirements of the world for this or that article can be dis¬ 
covered, otherwise than by making it, and seeing if the xvorld 
Will bny it? Would he have committccs'^Jiioards of prxuV 
uommes —to decide when an additional tailoi’, ora score of fresh 
bricklayers are wanted, and to forbid the existence of such till 
the want is clearly made manifest? No dou Jt some dim idea of 
this sort Afas in luacnind when he penned tl, o passage Ave have 
quoted. But all this has been tried ages since, and is even now 
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Guilds tried and failed* 

in partial operation in many parts of the Colitinent. This was 
the basis of the guilds of old. The incorporated tradesmen had 
a monopoly of their special branch of industlty; they decided 
how many apprentices each ma^i should be allowed to educate; 
how many masters should he admitted yearly into the confra¬ 
ternity : if the demand for coals, or watches, or furniture was 
slack, they restricted their numbers; if, on the contrary, society 
required these articles, gr any others, in increased quantities, 
they, after a considei*ablc enhauccnicnt of price, graciously per¬ 
mitted a moderate multiplication of the needful handicraftsmen. 
IVe presume this is the system which IVIr. Hunt would intro¬ 
duce ; for between ascertaining the number of labourers I’eqiiired 
in cacli department by some method of this kind, or by the 
results of free competition, we can discern no third alternative. 
Is he then prepared to take the consequences of such a regulating 
power? and is he aware that the system was only enabled to 
Avork in former days, and could only work now, by such stern 
restrictions on marriage and multiplication as the operative 
classes would fiercely revolt from? And that if they would 
submit to such restrictions, the competition system would work 
at least as well as any other? 

Concert, then, as an opponent to or substitute for competition, 
in solving the problem of the wisest distribution of labour, is cither 
a chimera or a tyranny. So applied, it delegates to a few men 
sitting in committee the decision as to the number of workmen 
required in each department, and the right of warning all others 
oft' the ground; while it expects from these men a wisdom and 
omniscience, which neither individuals nor corporations could by 
possibility possess- Let ua^, now proceed to examine a little 
more closely the principle and the organisation of these ' Associa- 
‘ tions of workmen ’ which have been I’eccntly established to 
carry out the communistic idea; and let us endeavoqr to ascertain 
whether any and what fallacies and, sources of failures lie hid in 
their constitution. 

In Paris there arc said to be already one hundred and fifty 
of these working Societies. Cabinet-makers, jewellers, cooks, 
bakers, paviours, tailors, watch-makers have formed themselves 
into a number of Associations, each working In common, trading 
on their own ca[)ital, and dividing their gains among themselves. 
Instead of worklns^for a master. Some of the Associations have 
succeeded, some have failed; some just maintain a precarious 
and struggling existence. Some arc formed on soihid principles, 
some on unsound. Some divide profits equally among all the 
associates, sonic divide them in proportion tg iftic earrings. We 
rejoice to see the spirit, energy, and faithfulness with which 
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many of these experunenta are carried out; and we wish them 
all possible success. In England similar Associations have been 
formed, and are' increasing ix^ number, especially among the 
tailors, needlewomen, and siioeiipakcrs of the metropolis. One 
of these has acquired considerable qplebrity, viz. the ‘ W orking 

* Tailors’ Association,’ in Castle Street, and, as this is supposed 
to have been constructed with the ’greatest care, and to owe its 
origin to the most educated and sober portion of the Christian 
Socialists, we shall select it as our pierre-de touche. 

The condition of tlic working tailors of the metropolis, 2.'!,000 
in number, appeared from the descriptions In the ^Morning Chro- 
‘ nicle,’ to be so deplorable and so unjust, — owing, as was 
alleged, to the system of contract work, sweaters or iniddle-men, 
and excessive competition,—that a number of benevolent inou, 
with Mr- Maurice and Mr, Kingsley at their head, resolved upon 
an attempt to rescue them from such wretched degradation, and, 
If possible,-beat out and destroy the slop-selleis. For this pur¬ 
pose they subscribed 300/., rented sonic suitiilde premises, and 
fairly started in business a body of operative tailors, now nain- 
bering at least thirty, under the management of a ]VIr. \\'ultcr 
Cooper, himself a tailor, a chartist, and a pci’son of considerable 
influence and ability. ‘ The principles on which the association 

* is conducted are those of the most moderate ibnn of socialism; 

^ that is to say, the association is uofc communistic, as we have 
^ defined the word, but simply co-operative. The manager, 

* Mr, Cooper, who is absolute master until the association shall 
‘ have repaid the capital advanced to it, receives a salary of 2/, 
^ a week; tlic other members work by the piece, according to a 

* fixed tarilf of prices. All work ^ done on the jireini.sos. Ao 
‘ Sunday labour is .allowed. * Interest at the rate of four [icr 
‘ cent, is paid on the capital lent. One-third of the net profits 
‘ is by commo^u agreement devoted to the extension of the Asso- 
‘ ciatiou by tlic admission of,new monibers; the I’cmaindcr i.s to 
‘ be divided amcMig the workmen in the ratio of their earnings, 

* or otherwise applied to their common benefit.’ 

Now in all this there is nothing to which the purest political 
economist ci)uld object, with the single exception that the Associa¬ 
tion is trading on borrowed capital; the capital not being attracted 
to the trade by the expectation of profit, but being artificially 
directed into a business already overstocked^ ^If, however, (as 
is generally the case in the Parisian Associations) this capital had 
been supplied*hy tlie workmen themselves, the Association would 
have presented no vulnerable point of criticism, and every eco¬ 
nomist would have Jliid it God speed I But it is evident that 
here is notliing new; the Association is simply a largo co-part- 
nership,-TT such as Mr. Mill, a sound economist, advised,—such 
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as wc advocated two years ago in our 180 th Number,—such as 
tlic ‘ Economist* newspaper (the great bugbear of the Cominn- 
nists) advocated many months ago, and was claimed by ]\li\ 
Hunt as an unconscious socialist for so doing. In this Associa¬ 
tion the labourers work undes' a directing head for wages fixed by 
him, and, as they tliernselves own the capital, they naturally divide 
among themselves the capitalist’s profit. The ‘ Needlewomen’s 
^ Association ’ is formed on the same plan. The superintendent 
gives out and allots the work, and ^ has the jnnoer of dismissal^ 

‘ subject to the ladies’ committee or the lady visitor of the day.’ 
The superintendent here, and Mr. Cooper in the other case, 
re[)rescnt the master as superintendent) and the workmen (as 
soon, at least, as they have paid their debts) re|)rcscnt the master 
as capitalist; the former, therefore, receives tliat portion of the 
master’s profit which repays his suiicrintcndencc^, and the latter 
that portion which repays Ins capital. In what way, then, does 
this arrangement diller from the ordinary relations of ca])ital and 
labour? Were not many great cajntalists labourers to begin 
with? Arc not many great capitalists labourers still, and do 
not two or more of these labouring capitalists often unite in 
partnership ? Where, then, an Association of working men is so 
constructed as to violate no principle of sound economy, it in- 
tnxhiccs no new clement and no new arrartgement, —nothing, 
therefore, from which any sudden re-modelling or renovation ol‘ 
society can be hoped, — notliing wliich needs to be announced 
with fiourish of trumpets. 

It is,evident that these two Associations contain within them 
one essential ^element of success, which is absent in theoretic 
socialism, — a vtaster^s havd,^ As long as this is allotved, sub- 
iniiled to, well chosen, and well paid, — in j^'oportion) that as 
the existing urrnngemcuts are approximated //>,— so long the in¬ 
stitutions will do well. Only under a master, or„ manager en¬ 
dowed witli adequate aulliority, cay an Association composed of 
many mcinbcrvS hold togctlier.* This has already been made 
clear in more than one instance in France. M. Loclaire’s 
cxi)erimc*nt has succeeded admirably, because he is absolute and 
uncontrolled governor. But in two cases which wc know of, a 
reduction in tlie numlier of members tvas found necessary to 
save the Associations from breaking up. The ‘ Working Jew- 

* Wc read in tlie ‘ Athenaeum’ of Dec. 7., that ‘three hundred men 
^on strike have t:ikcn a mill!’ Tlie apostrophe is deserved ; and the 
fact speaks avcII for the enterprise of the Manchester weavers. But, 
if the mill is really ‘ conducted by tlirec liuiidred operatives,’ it can¬ 
not long continue ‘in successful operation,’unldfes upon the conditions 
mentioned in the text. 
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* ellera’ Association * numbered seventden members, but was 
dissolved and rc-constituted with only clcvc!b. The watch¬ 
makers have been obliged to •reduce their numbers to six, and 
all new members arc admitted with great caution and difficulty. 
A despotic element is necessary whan the Society is to be large. 

The second remark we haft to make is this; — that these 
enterprises, which arc announced to us as being, if successful, the 
solution of the social problem, evade the whole difficulty. Hoto 
is it that the sweating t^ystern, with all its alleged cruelties and 
oppressions, is possible? Why are the slop-sellers able to got 
the operatives so completely in their power,—to fix their wages, 
and to dictate tei'ms? AVhy is it that the journeynicn-tallors 
are so j)owcrlcss that they must accept any wages that are 
offered to them? Clearly because they are more numerous 
than the demand requires. Docs Mr. Kingsley suppose, tliat if 
the 23,000 tailors in London were to be suddenly reduced to 
15,000, — the coats and trowsers required by society remaining 
the same, — the slop-sellers could compel them to work I’or them 
if they did not wish, or to work at all, except in localities of tlieir 
own choosing, and on their own terms? Docs lie not perceive 
that, in the event of such an occurrence, it woiild be the men and 
not the ina^jtcrs who would dictate terms? Is it not abundantly 
obvious, that tlic niiserv and slavery of the London tailors and 
needlewomen arisefrom the clothing needs of the me¬ 
tropolis being inadequate to keep so many in full and constant 
employment? Now, have tlicse Associations, — which tliey are 
told will rescue them,—the slightest tendency, either to aug¬ 
ment the demand for clothes, or to diminish tlie unmbors of the 
clothing artisans? If not, how aan they efleet any jiurposc, 
except that of amcli»rating the condition of the few who become 
members of them ? 

‘ Oh! but’ (they reply) * we purpose in time to organise all the 

* tailors in the metropolis into similar Associations.’ Very well; 
follow out your*process, and see where it will lead. The fact 
you have to meet is this;—there arc 23.000 tailors in existence, 
with full and constant work only for 15,000; as you continue 
your benevolent organisations, you will in the end have asso¬ 
ciated these 15,000, and secured to them a comfortable and con¬ 
tinuous subsistence. What will then have become of the residual 
8000 ? Will you cast them out to starve ? Will you support them 
by a charitable contribution from the earnings of the enqdoyed? 
Do you suppbse they will not compete with you, and, rather 
than earn nothing, work at lower wages than you assign your¬ 
selves? IX) you noti perceive, that the utmost your organisation 
of labour can save for distribution among the mass of artisans, is 
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the profits of th(f middlemen^ wirich you conceive to be so cnov- 
nioiis,—nfiy, only the diftcrenco, between these profits and the 
salary you pjiy to your various, managers and superintendents, 
who stand to you in the plarjc of the middlemen? and have you 
taken the trouble to ask yourscKcs these simple questions be¬ 
fore you announced your sclicific as a great panacea— an infallible 
way to salvation ? 

^ Jbit the great merit of these Associations is, that they will 
‘ extinguish competition, and tlic reduction of wages to which it 
^ leads/ Will tlicy indeed do this? Have they the slightest 
tendency to do it? Do they even contcinplatc doing it? True, 
it is the great object which Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Maurice, Mr. 
AVulter Cooper, and Mi“. Hunt jiroposc to tlicmselvcs in the 
promotion of them; but let us see if it be kept in view ; let us 
inquire whether competition—‘that selfish system which lies 
‘ at the root of all the evils under >vhich English industry now 
‘ suffers’—be not the very life and essence of them all- It is 
curious to observe how the denounced principle peeps out cvery- 
whcrc. In the first jdacc, wo read in the account of Parisian 
Associations by Mr. Kingsley (‘Erazer’s Magazine,’) — ‘The 
‘ cooks, who unfortunately are divided into several rival assoeia^ 
‘ (ions (one of which has lately failed), can -^afford to give the 
‘ working-classes as good a brcakliist at fonr sous as they can 
‘ obtain elsewhere fur ten, —(Competition and underselling this, 
‘ surely ?)— The pavioiu*H, who have two associations, have got 
‘ into their hands by tender —(competition and contract-work 
‘again!) — a large portion of the paving of Paris.’ In his 
pamphlet, ‘ Cheap Clothes an^l Nasty,’ which is filled with tiradvs 
against competition as ‘cannibalisin’ and i ‘ devil-worship,’ — 
alter saying, in the name of the tailors, ‘ it is competition that 
‘ is ruining us, every man for himself, every man against lus 
‘brother;—the remedy must be Jn association, co-operation, 
‘ sclf-sacrificc for the sake of one another—ho proceeds, ‘ We 
‘ will hoard our profits, and not spend them till we have squeezed 
‘ out all the sweaters one by one. ^hen wc will open our common 
‘ shop, and sell at as low a price as the cheapest of the show~ 
‘ shops ; and then all that the master slop-sellers had better 
‘ do will be, simply to vanish and become extinct.’ Again, 
‘ Let us help and foster the growth of these associations. Let 
‘ US encourage the journeymen to compete with Nebuchadnezzar 

‘ and Co. at their otvn yame, .and let the association 

‘ swallow up all associations similar to itself, which might end 
‘ in competing with it/— ‘ A Working Tqilbrs’ Association is 
‘ actually formed in London, ready to wage internecine war with 
‘ Nebuchadnezzar and Co.’ &c. &c. Do not these,,passages 
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from the most eloquent denouncer of compefition thenisclves 
breathe the very spirit of the most bitter and unrelenting com¬ 
petition ? , 

It must be evident, beyond dispute, to any one endowed with 
the most moderate ainoiiiit ol» the ratiocinative faculty, that 
where there are more people anxious to do the work tlian there 
is work to be done, they will compete with one another to ob¬ 
tain this work. If aH the tailors in London were embodied 
to-morrow into a number of different Associations, it is certain 
that these Associations would compete with one another, exactly 
as individuals would do, because there would bo too manv Asso¬ 


ciations (to the supposed extent of 8000 men) for tlu; work re¬ 
quired- ^ True,’replies Mr. Kingsley, ‘ but our work will be 
^ incomplete till we have blended all these associations into one 
' vast guild. Competitiou will then bt^ out of the (juostlon.’ 
Yes! but it will be replaced by monopoltf ; and we all know 
what monopoly means — artificial prices, a restricted luarkcq, a 
gigantic job, a final and inevitable smash. To sum up the 
whole: the advocates of association as a cure for competition arc 
caught between two borns of a dilemnm, wbieh half .Mr, Kings¬ 
ley’s sagacity, if united with a less vivid fancy and a loss copious 
vocabulary, wouldf from the first, have enabled him to i'oresce: 
— ill case you have many vVssociations. you retain all the evils of 
competition; in case you merge them all into one, you encounter 
all the evils of inonojKily. We defy the S(>cialists to escaj)c from 
this dilemma, except by assuming a remodelling of liiiman nature 
by Divine or Cliristiaii influences; and when this remodelling 
h^s hoen achiccedj all systems will l^womv indifferent^ for the coils 
of all systems will be wiped a way. 


One of the most indefensible parts of Mr. Kingsley’s wrItingsS 


is Ills inccssqnt denunciations of chvapnessy when arising, — as 
nearly all cheapness, directly pr indirectly, must, — from the ope¬ 
ration of the competitive clement. It is true that in this he is 
merely following the untliinking multitude, echoing tlie reckless 
language of the noisy and ve^l j)rcss, and making himself the 
mouthpiece of class selfishness, popular prejudice, and ignorant 
passion. Rut this is an unworthy position for a man of his 
intellect and education- How could any Christian minister, a 
thinker, a gentleman,, and a scholar, permit himself to pour 
forth such rant as this ? 


* Lot no man enter them (the cheap show-sliops)—they are temiiles 
of Moloch — their i'diresholds are rank with human blood. God’s 
curse is on t*hcm, and 6n thobc who, by supporting them, are partakers 
of their sins. Above all, let no clergyman deal at them. 
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Ulio benefit by Cheapness ? 

* 

‘ Poverty—nni many clergymen are poor—doubly poor, becansc 
society requires them often to kec^^ up the dress of a gentleman on 
llic income of an artisan, because too the demands on their clmrity arc 
quadruple those of any other class*—yet poverty is no excuse. The 
thing is damnable— not chrisfiani^ only, but common humanity cry 
out against it. Woe to tliose^ wlio dar(^ to outrage in private the 
priuci])lcs which they preach in public ! God is not mocked ; and 
his curse will find out the pric«t at the altar, as well as the nobleman 
in his castle. • 

‘ Put it is so hard to deprive the public of the luxury of cheap 
clotlies ! Then let the piihlie look out for some <^ther means of pro- 
ciiriiig that jirieeless blessing- Jf that, on experiment, bo found 
iinpos<iblc—if the eondbrt oi* the few be for over to be bought by 
the niiscay of the many — if civilisation is to benefit erenf one except 
the pnKlKciitfj (lass — then ilus world is truly tlie devil’s world, and 
the sooner so ill-c<msM‘iieted and infernal u inacliine is destroyed by 
that personage, the better/ 


AV e wonder wliollier Mr, Kingsley was an advocate for cheap 
corn? or uludher, in ihooM days of Corn Laws and agricnltnral 
j>r, )tceti(ui, lie look (he side the producintj class ? If the latter, 
lie was at least consistieit- But while ])Oiining this precious 
jiassrige, did it never oeeiu' to him that cheapness means abun¬ 
dance, and that if clieap and almudant f 4 )od he^a blessing, 
cheap and abundant clothing must be a blessing llkcAvise? Did 
tliat first ])rolIfie. fact, wdiich lies at tlic root of all free tradii and 
sound political economy, never fiasli across his mind — that the 
]H'oducer of one thing is the consunior of another?—that e\cry 
‘ [)V(Klnciiig class’ benefits by Ihc cheapness of every article 
turned out by every oilier class?—that every class naturally 
ilcsires tlial, while the artitlc; it produces ijhould he dear, tfic 
article else [irodnccs should be cheap? Does Juj not 

perceive that this is the very rampant inoarnation of selfishness? 
and that of tliis sellishiicss he has blindly made Inmsolf the 
organ and tlic pandar? The dislrcssed tajjor wishes that 
clotlies shonhl be dear, but that thocs and corn should be cheap; 
that coiujietition should he excluded frmn his trade, but allowed 
to work its natural consequcncc%i every other, 'J'lic produce 
of one class in the community is exchanged against the produce 
ofanotlier. Il‘ all ‘producing cla'^ses’ arc to be protected, and 
cheapness is to be eschewed and denounced in all alike — well 
and good! Tl* only result will be a general rise in the pi'icc 
of all articles, and no one will be better off than before; and 
Mr. Kingsley, when he \vrote the inconsiderate passage wc have 
quoted, ought, in common honesty, to havC^inforincd his pro- 
Uges that the first effect of his doctrine, if fairly carried out, 
would be to make them pay double for their quartern loaf. 
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Moreover, Avho arc the parties wlio most sif^nally benefit by 
this much-abused elicaj)ncss? Clearly tlic poor of all classes—- 
those whose clothes, shoos, and food ahsorl) the largest propor¬ 
tion of their income. Has Mr. Kingsley ever reflected, how 
many thousands are by tliis chpapness enahlecl to afford 
themselves a new coat or a new shirt, who must otherwise 


have gone without it? — and how many thousands of tailors 
and needlewomen fiml cniploymcnt in consequence of the 
enlargement of demand for tiieir labour arising out of this 
very cheapness? Does he not perceive that, if coats were 
double tlic price, only half the nuinhcr could be sold? — and 
is he unable to estimate the privation both to ])roduccr 
and consumer, whicli tliis implies? "Flic truth is, that tlic 
sufterings of the needlewomen and tailors have so powerfully 
impressed his imagination, that he is prepared to relieve tlicui 


by trampling upon every other class, and by discarding every 
restraiiiing rule of wisdom or of justice, * To pi’css forward to 
‘ a great principle (said Lord Stowell), by bn^aking tlirougii 
* every other principle tliat stands in the way of Its aceomplish- 
‘ ment, is as little consonant with private morality as with publm 


^justice.’ ‘ Men (says the author ofThe 8latesmau'') wlio 
' arc scrufftilous^.conscientious in all other things will ol'len be 
* not at all so in their kindnesses. Such iinni, frtiin motives of 


‘ compassion, charity, and good will, have sometimes given birth 
‘ to results wliich tlie sliglitest exercise of common sense might 

* liave tauglit them to foresee; and which, if foreseen, would 

* have alarmed the conscience of a buccaneer/ 


One of the chief hardships of whlcJi the needicwomoii com¬ 
plain— one of the principal*causes to which, w'c arc told, they 
aScrIbc their deplorable condition — is the compctltioxi of indi¬ 
viduals Avho arc not wholly dependent on their labour for sup¬ 
port; who, ‘Laving si small hut inadcciiuite income, take in 
needlework at ^their own liomcs; iind, cinjiloying in it their 
spare time, can afford to do it for loivcr rcunmeration than 
those who must derive fi’om it their entire sujitiort. They 
demand to be protected sigainlt the competition of these parties, 
cither by law or by vsirious arrangements, such as recpiii’ing all 
work to be done on the premises of the employer. Neither 
they nor their supporters in the press seem to be conscious 
either of the tyranny of this demand or of the selfishness which 
dictates it; —r for, who are these competitoi’s against whom they 
protest, and whom they would wish thus summarily to extin¬ 
guish ? In a gr&fxt proportion of eases tlicy are decayed and 
struggling' gentlciv(5hien — the widows and daughters of clergy¬ 
men ond^ military officers — who, unfit, from health, habits, and 
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cducMtion, foi’ riore laborious occupations, seek in plain or fine 
needlework the means of ekeing out a scanty and difficult sub¬ 
sistence. They have, perhaps/ savings or a pension which 
yields them 2U/. or 40/. a yeaV, on which to maintain hungry 
children or aged parents, who have known all the comforts and 
luxuries of refined existence ^t would be needless barbarity 
and degradation to compel them to work in a shoi), and for longer 
hours than their strength could endure: and it is such meritorious 
strugglers as these whom regular tailors and needlewomen aro 
pro[)Osing to deprive of employment. That the?/, seeing, as is na¬ 
tural, only their own side of the case, should he anxious to commit 
such cruelty is ])ardoual)lc enough; but that writers and rca- 
soners, capable of a wdder view, should encourage them in their 
injustice, is far less excusable. They might surely see, that to carry 
out this policy fairly and comjdetcly, wouhl recjuirc an enact¬ 
ment, — (hat VO person shall work V)ho can by possibiliUj subsist, 
ho7oet^er viiserably, wifJtont worh^ lest he slioukl intc*'fcrc with 
sonic one else. Those who ask us to remedy one iiijnslicc by 
another, or to prevent sufiering by crime, wc may feel perfectly 
certain, witliont any lengthened train of reasoning, are guiding 
us on a wrong tack. Tliere can be no question, that needlework 
is t(K) often wretchedly paid. But wdiy is this? •Simply bc- 
caiuso it is the easiest of all work; because if P-esents this point 
of attraction — that it ca7i be done at home, in private houses, 
and at odd hours; because, for one woman who can do anything 
else, there are ten who can sew and bind; — for many of the 
reasons, in short, which explain why hand-loom weaving is ill 
pall). It is iln irrcpcalablc and a righteous law, that the easiest 
departments of labour Avlll*iilways be the worst remunerated; 
l)ceause their very easiness will tempt su))^rabundiint numbers 
into them. When tlic remuneration becomes so inadcipiatc as 
to counterbalance the temptations of facility, this suiicrabun- 
dance Avill diminish, and labourers will seek other lines. If, 
howcA cr, all departments should be overstocked* then — without 
a diiuinution of nuiiihcrs, or an enlargement of the field of 
labour — no restrictions, no cobbling, no rc-distribntion of em¬ 
ployments, can meet the evil. It is on this account that avc 
look Avith sadness and mistrust upon these new schemes for 
making society over again, as upon all old ones — upon the 
recent and nu^ified forms of communism, as upon all its pre¬ 
vious and clumsier phases. They arc all plans, not for meeting, 
but for evading the difficulty — not for solving, but for shirking 
the problem—not for untying, but for cutting the entangled 
knot. To shoAv this at length, would te merely*to go over 
again Mr. Mill’s admirable chapters‘on popular*"remedies for 
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‘ low wages.’ The benevolent men and womeis who are setting 
on foot these Associations of tailors, needlewomen, shoemakers, 
and bakers, are merely aiding‘them to augment the produce of 
their several branches of industry, without augmenting the de¬ 
mand for this produce and the funiTfor the payment of it; and 
can, therefore, confer no genuine or comprehensive beneht upon 
them. Observe, wc do not in the least object to these Associa¬ 
tions; wo do not even ybject to the proceedings of those excel¬ 
lent and compassionate individuals who suggest and assist in 
their formation; wc blame them only fur announcing these 
schemes as great, discoveries and mighty engines for tlic rescue 
and redemption of society. Promulgated in such a spirit, they 
can end only in bitter disappointment. Still wc shall rejoice to 
see them spread whenever their rules <lo not contain any self- 
destroying fallacy; for though they will not meet and cure our 
great social malady, they will raise, coinfort, and instruct the 
individual workmen. To rccoininend theni as doing more than 
this is mischievous, because it is holding out expectations from 
them whi(di can never l)C realised, and teaching the labouring 
classes to look for omancipatiou in a wrong (piartcr, and to lean 
upon a broken reed. 

To sum tlu^vjiole: — Communistic Association, as opposed 
to Competition,^cau only — as indeed its more enlightened 
preachers fully admit —succeed in its object, vvlien society shall 
be ('llristianised in reality? as well as in name; when all men 
shall be sufficiently purified from selfishness to work with equal 
zeal for the common good as for individual reward, and to wit^h for 
Botlung more than a just and equal portion of the property of the 
cdhiinon wealth. When this point is achieved, the existing arrange¬ 
ments of capital and labour would answer ns well as any other; 
for then every master would exact from his labourers as little 
toil, and pay^hem as large remuneration, ns possibility would 
permit. As mart noio is^ —active, selfish, and ambitious, loving 
his family better than his neighbours, and his neighbours better 
than that abstract entity called the community, — Associations, 
where they differ from jiracticablc partnerships, must be either 
lost in the whirlpool of competition, or wrecked on the I'ock of 
monopoly. Start tlic most theoretically perfect scheme of com¬ 
munism you can devise; gradually eliminate from it every 
element which makes it work ill; add to it, astjxpericnce sug¬ 
gests, every element required to make it work well; and you 
will arrive either at the existing arrangements of capital and 
labour, or at such <co-partnership systems as sound political eco¬ 
nomists have long siftce recommended. Distribution of employ- 
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mcnts by preliminary concert, no practicable machinery could 
effect; competition, if allowed to operate unchecked, will speedily 
effect a wiser, juater, more productive, more expansive and adapt¬ 
able distribution of them, than any government, guild, or com¬ 
mittee which the wit of man coijld contrive. 

‘ Alton Locke’ professes tc? be the autobiography of a journey¬ 
man tailor, self-educated, a poet, and a chartist, who cinancl*? 
pates himself from the shackles of domes^io Calvinism; publishes 
a volume of poems; falls in love with a lady of higher rank; 
becomes an agitator; gets himself involved in an agricultural 
riot, and is imprisoned in consequence; Is concerned, in s))ite 
of his better judgment, in the chartist conspiracies of 1848; 
loses his health; is rescued and converted by a henevolent lady; 
and finally dies on a voyage to Texas. The plot is to the last 
degree improbal)lc and inartistic; and the characters, with one 
admirable exception which deserves to live, hastily sketched, 
crude, and inconsistent. We have journeymen tadors who 
corj-ect Latin iiroofs lor t!ambridgc uiulcrgraduales, and scatter 
about the tcclinical terms ofccholastlc logic; working chartists, 
Avho quote Ariosto; and high-born ladies, who enter into senti¬ 
mental convcrsati(»n with unknown and ill-dressed strangers at 
the -Dulwich Gallery; — with other cquqjlv unWccsIy occur¬ 
rences. Conoiderod as a novel or a profiissea literary \vc»rk of 
art, " Alton Locke’ lies open to s(‘vero criticism. Hut it would 
1>c hardly fair to regard it in this light. It is written willi a phi¬ 
lanthropic purpose, and is a seriesof descriptions of the most pain¬ 
ful and harrowing scenes wducli life can [u'esent among the poor; 
a gallery of pictures of early homes made miserable by tlie most 
unriinchiug Calvinism; of tailors’Avorkshoj^s, close, fetid, :ftid 
cri>wdcd; of courts and alloys filthy and pestilential past imagina¬ 
tion, and w'c v'^hould hope jmst fact also; of sweaters’ dens where 
incautious workmen arc imprisoned till they becoAie mere skele¬ 
tons; of starving peasants meeting upon wintry downs and 
pouring forth descriptions of the dreariest wretchedness; of 
cons])iraturs’ rooms filled with frantic Irishmen and waitchcd by 
government spies; — all drawn with vast graphic power, and 
portrayed in coloiu’s such us only a genuine poet could com¬ 
mand. The work abounds in passages of wdld, imchastcned 
eloquence ; and, amid much aimless declamation and not a little 
language which Christian feeling and scholarly taste must alike 
condemn, it breathes through every page a protfound and pas¬ 
sionate sympathy with the sufferings of the poor. To us the 
purity of this sympathy is alloyed and its cSfcct injured, by the 
bitter, indiscriminate, and unsparing indignation which is poured 
out upon the rich, the government, and the clergy. 
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We have not space for any detailed analysis «f the work, nor 
for many extracts even of those parts which we most admire. 
One passage, however, w'c will’prcsent to our readers, both on 
account of the fearful truth of flie pictures it contains, and also 
as introducing Sandy Mackayp, the shrewd, excellent, pure- 
hearted old Scotchman, the redeeming character of the book. 
The young poet had commenced his essays by a description of 
the South Sea Islands^ and Mackayc tells him to choose his 
subject from the poetry that lies around him: — 

» 

‘ “ What tlic deevil! is there no liarlotry and idolatry here in 
England, tiiat yo maun gang specring after it in the Cannibal 
Islands? Are ye gaun to be like they puir aristocratic bo<lics, that 
wad suner liear an Italian dog howl, than an English niglitingale 
sing ? 

‘ “ Coral i&hinds ? Paeifie? What do yc ken about Pacifies ? Ai'e 
ye a ntckiu^y or a Cannibal I.slander ? Dinna stand there, ye gowk, 
as fusioiiless as a docken, but fell mo that. Whore do yc live?"’ 

* “ Whut do yc nu.'an, Air. Alackayc! ” asked I, with a doleful and 
disappointed \isago. 

‘ “ Alean — why, if Cod laid nuMiit ye to write about Pacifies, 
He’d ha put ye there — and because He means yc to write about Lon¬ 
don town, I\S’B put ye there—and gieu yc an unco sharp tasUi o’ the 
ways o’t ; and Pll ye anithcr. Conic along \\i* me." And he 
seized me by the arm, and hardly giving me time to put on rny hat, 
inurehed me out into the streets, and away through Clare Alarkct to 
St. Giles’s. 

* It was a foul, chilly, foggy, Saturday night. From the butchers* 
and greengrocers* shops the gas lights flared and flickered, wild and 
ghastly, over haggard groups of slip-shod dirty women, bargaining 
for scraps of stale meat and frost-bittflh vegetables, wrangling about 
short weight and bad'qualily. Fish stalls and fruit stalls lined the 
edge of tlie greasy pavement, sending up odours as foul as the 
language of thV' sellers and buyers. Blood and sower wati'r crawled 
from under doors and out of ?pouts, ami reeked down the gutters 
among offal, animal and vegetable, in every stage of putrefaction. 
Foul vapours rose from cow-sheds and slaughter-houses, and the 
doorways of iindraiiied alloys, Avhere the inhabitants carried the filth 
out on their slices from the back yard into the court, and from the 
court into the main street: while above, hanging like clilfs over the 
streets — those narrow brawling torrents of filth, and poverty, and 
sin — the houses with their teeming load of life were piled up into 
the dingy choking night. A ghastly, deafening, sif^kening sight it 
was. Go, scented Belgravian! and see what London is! and then 
go to the library which God has given thee—one often fears in vain 
— and see what science says this London might be! 

* He stopped suddenly before the entrance of a miserable alley. 

* “ Look !—there’s not a soul down that yard but*8 either beggar, 
drunkard, thief, or worse. Write about that! Say liow ye saw the 
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mouth o’ hell, and the twa pillars thereof at the entry-—the pawn¬ 
broker’s shop o’ t)no side and the gin palace at tlie other—twa 
monstrous deevils, eating up men, \^omen, and bairns, body and soul. 
Are na they a mair damnable man-devouring idol tlian ony red-hot 
statue o’ Moloch, or wicker Gogmagog, wherein auld liritons burnt 
their prisoners ? Look at tha^ bar^-footed, bare-backed hizzies, with 
their arms roun' the men’s neckf^ and their mouths full o’ vitriol and 
beastly words ! Look at tliat Irishwoman pouring the gin down the 
babbie’s throat! Look at tijut raff o’ a boy gauu out o* the pawn- 
sho|), where hc'sbcen pledging the handkerchief he stole the morning, 
into the gin shop, to buy beer poisoned wi’ grains o’ paradise, and 
cocculus iiidicus, and saut, and a’ damnable, maddening, thirst- 
breeding, lust-breeding drugs! Look at that girl that went in wi’ a 
shawl to her back and cam’out wi’out ane! Drunkards frae the 
breast ! — harlots frae the cradle! — damned before they’re']^ born ! 
John Calvin had an inkling of the truth there, I’m a’niost driven to 
think, wi* his reprobation dcevil’s doctriruis !” 

‘ “ Well — but—Iilr. Mackaye,—! know nothing about these poor 
creatures.” 

‘ “ Then ye ought. What do ye ken aboot the Pacific? Which 
is maist to your business? — time bare-backed hizzics that play the 
harlot o’ tin; other side o’ the warld, or these—these thousands o' 
barebacked hizzies that play the harlot o* your aia side—made out o’ 
your aiii flesh and bludc? Yon a poet? True poetry, like true 
charity, my laddie, begins at hame. If ye’ll be poet alPa', ye mami 
be a cockney poet, and while the cockneys be what they be, ye maun 
write, like Jeremiah of old, o’ lamentation and mourning and wae, for 
the sins o’ your people. Gin yc want to learn the spirit o’ a people’s 
poet, down wi* your Bible and read tliac auld Hebrew prophets ; gin 
yc would learn the style, read your Burns frae morning till night; 
and gin ye’d liiarn the matter, just gang after your nose, and keep 
your eyes open, and yc’ll no m^s it.” „ 

* “ But all this is so — so unpoetical.” , 

* Hccli! Is there no the heeven above them there, and the hell 
beneath them, and God frowning, and the deevil grinning? No 
]joetry there! Is no the verra idea of the classic tragedy defined to 
lie, man conquered by circumstance ? * Canna ye se(5 it there ? And 
the verra idea of the modern tragedy, man conquerfng circumstance? 
— and I’ll show yc that, too —in mony a garret where no eye but 
the gude God’s enters, to sec the patience, and the fortitude, and the 
self-sacrifice, and the luve stronger than death, that’s shining in time 
dark places o’ the earth. Come wi’ me, and sec.” ' 

We must add one more extract, for the sake of the valuable 
lesson to clergytnen which it contains. The writer is in prison, 
and the chaplain is endeavouring to convert him ft'om his errors 
with the usual weapons that such men employ: — 

* Then he deluged me with tracts, weak an^ well-meajiing, which 
informed me that “Christians,” being “not of this world,” had no- 
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thing to do with politics; and preached to me the divine right of 
kings, passive obedience to the powers — or impfltonces — that be, 
See. &c., with such success as ijiay be imagined. I opened thorn 
each, read a few sentences, and laid them by. "they were written 
by good men, no doubt; but men who had an interest in keeping 
up the present system ; at all e\j^ents/by men who knew notliing of 
my temptations, my creed, my unlxilief; who saw all lieavou an<I 
earth from a station antipodal to my own: I liad simply nothing to 
do with tliem. 

^.The good ntan labounid under the delusion, common 

enough, of choosing his favourite weapons from his weakest faculty; 
and the very inferiority of his intellect prevented him from seeing 
where Ins true strength lay. JIc ivovid argue; he would try to con¬ 
vert mo from sc(^[)ticism, by, wdiat seemed to him reasoning, tlio 
common iigure of which w^as, what logicians, I believe, call begging 
tlie question; and the common method, what they call ujnoratio 
ehnehi — shooting at pigeons, while crows are the game desired, lie 
always started by demanding iiiy assent to the very question which 
lay at the bottom of my doubts. lie would wrangle and wn^stle 
blindly up and down, with tears of earnestness in his eyes, till he li id 
lost liis tejupi*!', as far as was possible for one so angel-guarded as he 
seemed to be; and then, wht;a he found liimself eonfused, e(mtra- 
dieting bis own words, making concessions at which ho shiuhlered, 
for the sake of gaining from me assent to propositions which he found 
out the ncxt?*inoineiH r understood in quite a ditf’erent sense from his, 
lie would suddenly shil't Ins ground, and try to kiiock me down aiitho- 
ritativ(‘ly with a single text of Seriplure; when all the whih', I wanted 
proof that Scripture had any authority at nil. 

‘ Besides, I never denied the existence of Jesus of Nazareth, or Ins 
apostles. I doubted the myths and doctrines wdiich 1 believed to have 
bei'U gradually built up round the tj uo story. The f;u-*t was, he was, 
lilje most of liis class, attacking extinct Sataris, fighting manfully 
against Voltaire, Volpey, and Toin Paine; while I was lighting fnr 
Strauss, Ilenuell, and Emerson. And at last he gave rue up for 
some weeks ns a hopeless infuhd, without ever having touched the 
points on which I disbelicvcMl. lie liud never read Strauss—hardly 
oven lu*ard of him; and till eXogymen iiiaki* up their minds to do 
that, and to answeV Strauss also, they will, as he did, leave the heretic 
artisan just where they found him.’ 

Tho counts of our iudlctiueut against ^ Alton Locke ’ ai’c 
threefold. In the first place we object on principle to stories 
WTitten with the purpose of illustrating an opinion or estiiblish- 
iiig a doctrine. We consider tins an illegitimate use of fiction. 
Fiction may be rightfully employed to impress upon the public 
mind an acknowledged truth, or to revise and recrdl a forgotten 
one, — never to })rove a disputed one. Its appropriate aims arc 
the delineation of Titc, the oxliibition and analysis of ch.imcter, 
the portraiture of passion, the description of nature. Polemics, 
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whether religious, political, or metaphysical, lie wholly beyond 
its province. The soundness of this literary canon will be 
obvious if we reflect that the novelist makes his facts as well as 
his reasonings. He coins the premises from which his conclu¬ 
sions are deduced; and he m^iy coin exactly what he wants. It 
would bo equally easy to write ft talc to illustrate the evils of 
the Corn Laws, or the evifs of their repeal. The artisan, 
famishing for want of food or for want of employment caused by 
a restrictive policy, would furnish the fandaniontal fact of the 
first ease; the peasiint famishing from want of occupation conse¬ 
quent upon the impoverishment of the farmers, and upon the 
land being thrown out of cultivation, would supply the basis of 
the second ; and on such foundations a skilful artist might raise 
a superstructure which would horrify the free-trader on the one 
side aud the protectionist on the otlier. Nay, the controversial 
writei* of fiction need not actually make his facts; lie needs only 
to select tliem. An incomplete and jiartial picture will an.'wor lus 
purpose just as well ;is a false <*no—far better, indeoil. A 
skilful grouping of materials, ignoring or throwing into the 
background whatever might cither mar the harmony of tlie 
picture or induce a suspicion of its fidelity to nature,—a careful 
tracing liack of facts to their supposed causes aud their intended 
effects, — would enable him triumphantly to*defend almost any 
thesis, and establish in the minds of lus readers almost any creed. 

iVow, ^ Alton Locke’ Is written with the obvious intention to 
deprecate competition as the source of most of the evils of 
EiigUirh society, and to recommend Christian Socialism as their 
cure. For thj^ purpose the story is constructed; to this much 
of the co{)ious declamatlou it*contains is directed. On the fal¬ 
lacy which lies hid at the bottom of these vie*vs we have already 
said enough; and wc therefore pass over several tirades against 
competition and 'cannibalism’ which wc had inarkj^d fur extrac¬ 
tion and reproof. 

But apart from these errors, 'Alton Locl^e’ is pervaded 
by another, which we have already had occasion, in former 
articles, to condemn. There is all the old staple of detna- 
gogism : the neglect of the poor by the rich ; the indifference of 
the higher classes; the dereliction of duty by the Government; 
the contrast between the fat sheep or well-groomed cart-horse, 
and the ill-fed and ill-lodsed labourer; the irritating aver- 
ment, that ' society has denied them their rights,’ — so wel¬ 
come to clever but poverty-stricken and strugj^ling artisans. 
There is the usual jumble between the fourteenth century 
and the nineteenth; the desire to recall ^he time* when the 
poor were at once the serfs and the "proteges of the rich, and to 
amalgamate it with the days of Chaftism, when the poor assert 
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their equality and insist upon their freedom!* It is not thus 
that irritations can be allayed, or miseries renioved, or wrongs 
redressed. The working classes and their advocates must 
decide on which of the two posUions they will take their stand: 
whether they will be cared for as dependents and inferiors? or 
whether, by wisdom, self-contft)l, frugality, and toil, they will 
fight their independent way to dignity and well-being,—whether 
they will step back to a stationary and degraded past, or strive 
onward to the assertionf of their free humanity? liut it is not 
given to them, any more than to otlier classes, to combine in¬ 
consistent advantages: they cannot unite the safety of being in 
leading-strings with the liberty of being w'ithout them, the right 
of acting for themselves with the right to be saved from the 
consequences of their actions; they must not whine because the 
higher classes do not aid them, and refuse to let these classes 
direct them ; they must not insist on the duty of CTOvcrnmcnt to 
provide for them, and deny the autliorlty of Government to 
control them ; they must not denounce laissez-faire, and de¬ 
nounce a paternal despotism likewise. 

Wc arc little disposed to extenuate the negligences of our 
rulers or the short-comings of our anstocracy. llolh have much 
to undo, a^ much to make amends for in the past; and both, 
wc think, iiavc shown an earnest rcsolutiuu to atone for their 
sins of omission and commission, as far as sins can ever be atoned 
for. All, however, that can now be done is to remove every 
legal obstacle in the way of the improvement of the condition 
of the people, to facilitate and encourage cveiy effort which 
they make in a right direction, and to pi*otuote tlieir education 
as far as religious prejudices and ^^assions will allow. All this 
Government is now doing with a single purpose and a zealous 
will; and none who remember what the functions and wdiat 
the powers of Government In a free country arc, will expect 


* Troudhon, with the sagacity liis writings so often show', has well 
exposed this inconsistency, ‘ Les socialistes out confondu deux choses 
‘ esscntiellcnicnt distinctes, lorsquo, op|josaiit I’union du foyer domes- 

* tique a la concurrence industrielle, ils se sent demande si la societe 
‘ ne pouvait etre constitucc preeisenient coinme une grande fainille, 

* dont tons les jncuibres seraient lies par ftiffection dii sang, et non 

* coinmcunc espece de coalition on chacun cst retenu par la loi de ses 

* inttu’Cts. La iamille n est t)as le type, la inoltcuh organique de la 
‘ SQciiitd. La fatnillo est Ic type et le berceau de la mnnarcliic ct du 

* patriciat; en eU<? reside ct so conserve Tidee d’autorite ct de sou- 

* verainete, qui s’ejface de plus en plus dans Y6tnt. C’est sur le 

* modele de la famine qiie toutes les socieies antiques et fcodalcs 

* s^etaient orgnnis-ees, et destprecisement co?Ure cette vieille constitu- 
‘ iion paifiarcale que protestc et se revolte la detnocratie modeme.* 
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them to do more than the public are willing to let them do. 
Those are no true friends of the working classes—though 
they may think thcmi^.elves such* and wish to be such—who 
would induce them to rely on*external aid for objects which 
must be achieved by themsolves, if they are to be achieved at 
alb and to seek their emancipatioA in a change of circumstances 
and social arrangements, rather than in a change of character 
and conduct. Our sympathy with popular suffering is as prompt 
and ready as that of any of the speculators who sliow it in so 
strange a way. But wc would manifest it by steadily discoun¬ 
tenancing any attempt to get out' of their troubles in the worst, 
because it happens to be the shortest, way, and to build their 
better fortunes on a treacherous quicksand instead of on solid 
ground. We, too, have our visions of the future of the work¬ 
ing classes; and they arc as bright and hopeful as any Socialist 
could indulge in. But wc seek their realisation not in a recur¬ 
rence to medLxval errors, not in repealing the abortive experi¬ 
ments of unenlightened times, but in steady adherence to tliosc 
])rinclplc3 of moral and eeonomic science whose ti'uth is coa- 
finued alike by every Instance of confoi’mity, and every instance 
of disobedience; wc would prepare the advent of the days wc 
dream of, not by upsetting, but by developing, the natural 
arrangements of society,—not by doing violence to tlie strongest 
and truest instincts of our nature, but by strictly conforming to 
their highest manifestations,—not by surrounding man with 
artificial environments which shall make subsistence ccriain, 
enterprise superfluous, and virtue easy, low-pitched, and mono¬ 
tonous, but by adling forth and cultivating those inborn caivicltics 
and noble energies which can#suhduc and mould external cir- 
eiinistances, can conquer casualties and couima'nd results, — qua¬ 
lities by the exercise of Avhicli a soc 
in default of which, such a paradise, if bestowed, woxild soon be 
forfeited and lost. 


ml paradise might be regain(;d. 


Aut. IL — 1. Narrative of EmnU in Itah/y §'c. during 1848-9. 

By Genci'al Pei*e. London; 1850. 

2. ParUninentarg Papers on Affairs of Itahp 184^-9. 

Ttogaltg and Republicanism in Itahp By JoSEm Maz/INI. 
Loudon; 1850j» 

A EMOST an entire generation has passed since the pages of 
this review contained a notice of the part t^ken by General 
Pepe in the Neapolitan Revolution of 1821. j When More re- 
centl}^ the General himself gave to the world his * MemoJi’s/ 
VOL. XCIII. NO. CLXXXIX. I>* 
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relating principally to the events in which he hjid been an actor, 
it can scarcely have entered into his anticipations that so few 
months would invest him onc6 more with the character he had 
already played,—that of the leSs brilliant Lafayette of a minor 
revolution. The destiny which lias twice placed him on so 
conspicuous a stage has not been accompanied with either the 
good fortune to which success attaches itself, or the tran¬ 
scendent qualities which sometimes extort from difficulties and 
disasters an almost impossible victory. Looking to his political 
and military career, posterity will not annex to his name the 
epithet cither of Felix or Magnus. Neither will the two 
volumes noticed at the head of our aiiilclc, though interesting 
and chamctcristic, earn for liim the praise of high ability as 
a writer, or of unerring wisdom as a speculator on politics. 
Yet tlic brave, though luckless soldier, in a cause which 
success would have made glorious—the old man in whom 
thirty years of exile have not withered the aspirations of his 
youth — the honest enthusiast fur ideas which have brought 
him no profit — may claim at least respect and sympathy from 
an age and a country which a misplaced hero-worship has pro¬ 
strated at the feet of far baser Idols. 

These wlumesj.lo not, which their title would seem to imply, 
contain the history of Italy from 1847 to 1849 ; but, as supply¬ 
ing from an eye-witness and actor those portions of it in which 
General Pope was personally engaged, they arc a valuable contri¬ 
bution to our present knowledge, and will be useful to the future 
historian.* Incidentally they furnish us .with an opportunity 
tor shortly noticing some few points and characters of that dis¬ 
united and unhappy struggle whMi, commencing at Milan and 
terminating at Venice, —^ and presenting us, at first sight, with 
little except a retrospect of wasted forces and disappointed hopes, 
— may yet ftltimatcly prove to have left some advantage for the 
future, even exclusive of it5 bitter lessons. These lessons might 
indeed be wortli all other advantages should they be as salutary, 
as experience has sliown them to be necessary. 

The calm and serious scrutiny of history will not altogether 
absolve the Italians. So far we may anticipate her verdict 
beforehand; but, admitting this, we may yet feel that a truer 


* Some chapters relating to various episodes In the war—those, 
for instance, Regarding Rome and Naples — are contributed by other 
writers, whose tone does not always recommend itself to our sympathy 
or to our belief either the common sense or honest purpose of the 
veteran soldier; and these historical portions of the work are less 
valuabl^than the auto-biographical. 
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view than the h^rd and iinsympathising judgment now generally 
prevalent in England, and reflected as such in various writings, 
periodical and others, is possible ^ven for contemporaries. The 
cause of Italy,— the beaten cau£te,—is one which is quickly heard 
and summarily decided at ;,he bar of average public opinion. 
Yet England is, as we observed "'on a former occasion, the only 
country to which Italy may look for sincere and disinterested 
sympathy; an assertion to which perhaps Italians in general 
will be prepared to give a more ready ah(l entire assent in 1850 
than in 1848. One ch<ancc at least has turned against them, on 
which they had not and could not have calculated- One banner 
at least, to which, if they looked at all, they could look only for 
protection, has appeared in the ranks of their assailants. 

We saw crowded into the years 1848 and 1849 a series of 
events for magnitude, and strangeness, and rapidity, perfectly 
unparalleled- We saw a ^culbnte yemrale'* of inen and things, 
dynasties and institutions, thrones, dominations, and powers, to 
which, for the time, the overturn of tlie first French revolution 
seemed a trifle. AVc saw a hundred millions of men of the Eu¬ 
ropean race possessed more or less by one whirling frenzy. But 
of all the wild deeds wliich have been done by the peoples in 
their madness, this done by the ^ great nation,’lujher colder 
blood, is perhaps the strangest, the most urihxpocted, the most 
inexcusable. Between ilic 24th February, 1848, the era of a 
flight to be scarcely less marked in tlie future history of Chris¬ 
tendom, though perhaps with a darker colour than tlic flight 
from Mecca in the annals of Islam,—the flight of Louis Philippe 
from Paris, that Hegira without return, the signal for so many- 
other minor Hegiras of noi more wise, but more fortunate 
potentates,—between this date and another, the capture of 
Rome by Oudinot, on July 2. 1849, there elapsed less than 
seventeen months; of which the beginning ami the end, sharply 
contrasted for any observer, must .rise before the mind of on 
Italian as the very type of historical antithesis and national 
inconsistency. 

After France herself, there \vas one country in the world in 
which it was natural to watch with especial interest for the re¬ 
sults of the revolution of February. Those who most regretted 
that still scarcely intelligible event, desired by few and brought 
about by still fgwer, could not but speculate, with some sym¬ 
pathy as well as interest, on its possible effects on the future of 
Italy. Berlin, Vienna, might possibly arrange 'their several 
disputes Avith their rulers, whether by the old German method 
of dialectical ])edantry, or the newer and more Gallic logic of 
the musket in the streets; or, as it turned out ultimately, by 
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tlie unrestricted use of both; and tlic French l^epuhllc might be 
pci’Buaded l>y T^amartine only to look on: but how could the 
cry of Italy fail to reach France, and how could she be deaf to 
that cry ? • " 

If at that time, wlicn it seemed equally impossible that Lom¬ 
bardy could be held down by*Aystria, and that France could 
be restrained from aiding Lombardy; when Plus still bore about 
him the prestige due to the initiator of Italian reform, and the 
denouncer, almost the tlcfier, of Austrian intervention at Fer¬ 
rara; when that word ‘La gran parola d’intervenzioue,’ as an 
Italian poet might well call it, conveyed the double fear of the 
presence of flui French tricolor at IVIilan, and of the Avhitc 
Austrian uniform in tlie Legations, at Jlonic, or at Naples; the 
main doubt licing, vvliich event, by arriving first, would enable 
the opposite party to throw upon its perpetrators the reproach 
of unprovoked aggression; if at that time sonic prophet had 
lifted the mere corner of the curtain of the future, and told us 
of events not distant, but close, and at our very doors! All 
remember, at least in their general sjiirit and tendency, the 
eloquent diatribes in Avhich Lamartine, ia those times, was wont 
at once to reassure and to awe the world; the honeyed thunders 
which, whether In the form of instructions to the representatives 
of France at foreign courts, or speeches to her new-born assem¬ 
bly at liome, at once assured potentates of the peaceful inten¬ 
tions of France, and peoples of her all-powerful syn)|iathy, 
renouncing an armed, yet asserting a spiritual, propagandism, 
and promised to each and all the contradictory blessings of a 
political Utopia, — freedom without discord, change without 
destruction, and victory without war. It is not to be denied 
that these glittcviiijj and indefinite utterances were, at the time, 
accepted as real services to the cause of ]>eace and order, as if 
not perfect, yet the best, securities for (luiet that France could 
then be expected to give, or her foremost man be expected to 
venture for her.* Yet of Italy what did Lamartine say ? This : 
— ‘ . Si Ics etats independants do Tltalie etaient cn- 

* vahis; si Ton iinposait dcs liinites ou des obstacles a Icurs 
‘ transformations intericurcs; si on Icur contcstalt a main armce 
‘ le droit do s’alller entvc eux pour consollder line patricitalienne, 

* la Kcpuhlique Fran^aise sc croirait cn droit d’armer elle-mcme 

* pour protegcr ces inouvemens legitimes dc croissance ct dc 
‘ nationalite dos peuples.’ 

Yes; miicli as the Republic loved peace, and anxious as 
she was to remaija on good terms with the European Powers, 
yet there‘Avas one<^ cause dearer to France than the love of 
peace,—one more at heart than a good understanding AvitU 
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Austria. Against intervention in Italy, if requisite, France miglit 

arm- , 

The address to the National Assembly on its meeting con¬ 
tained, in fuller terms, a.sinular announcement; at once a sum¬ 
mary and a programme. Italji had moved ‘ successivement 
‘ mais tout entierc’ from’ north to south, and was already free: 
she ‘ s’abandonnc avee confiance u Tavenir d’indepeiidance ct dc 
‘ libertc ou le principe Fran^ais sera £on allie.’ True, she 
struggled alone in the war of which her independence was the 
prize; but, as was significantly said, France in arms was looking 
on. Her petty despots were g-cattered to the winds, or liad become 
jiromising converts to constitutional liberty. Naples had already 
descended ‘au niveau d’uuc royaute dcinocralique de 1791,’and 
he Avhose ‘Italian and democratic soul ’ liad given the first im¬ 
pulse to Italy, Pius IX., ‘acceptant le rC>\c de patriote Itallen, 
‘ nc retieiit quo la domination du puiitife, et i'ait de Koine le 
‘ centre federatif d’unc veritable licpubllqiic dont 51 sc inontre 
‘ dcjii luoins le chef courunne <pic le prciuicr citoycn. 

What would the statesman-])oet have thought had some 
projdiet of bitter truths — some Mcphlstoiihcles-Cassandra in 
the reporter’s box — accompanied his record of these (docjuent 
words with a comment consisting of a simmiary of the facts 
which have since in every point contradicted them? 

Translated into language more amplified and Lainartinlan 
tliau prophecy or Mcphistojihclcs arc in the habit of using, the 
comment might have been something like this: — You are 
exciting yourself and others, as usual, with hopes and fears 
alike gi*oundless. Austi*ia ha^s as little to dread, as Italy if she 
is wise will expect, from France and you. * Your words shall 
scarce have reached Italy, before some of the most important 
arc falsified by events. Twelve months shall Icave^scarcely one 
uncontradicted. Tlic democratic royalty of Naples, before your 
description of It is read there, shall meet its people in open 
conflict and conquer back its despotism, — and thereby witlidraw 
a kingdom, forming a third of the force of Italy, from the cause 
of Italy. The first labourer in Italian regeneration is the first 
to turn back from the plough. lie Is even now holding back, 
with all the vis inertias of a faint heart and timorous conscience, 
against the force he released without his knowledge: the chief 
thought of his heart is, how he may stop it entirely; and the 
one intention in which he shall succeed shall be that*of paralysing 
it. Tlie independence of Italy shall be once and again staked 
in war,—once with good hope, then hopelessly ; it stall he all 
but won only to be utterly lost, alike without France. Yet there 
shall be enough and to spare of intervention. ^ 
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He whose * Italian'and democratic soul’ denminccd interven¬ 
tion, shall entreat it. He wljo is * less already tlic crowned 
^ head than the first citizen’ (jf a free people, shall call on 
foreign Powers to I’cplace on his ^Jead the crown of temporal 
dominion; he in whom even tis warm Italian patriotism can 
scarce conquer the hoiTor of war ^ith foreign members of the 
Church of Christ, shall invoke war on his own immediate 
flock of Catholic Italians. And his call shall he Iieard. Inter¬ 


vention shall take place. Intervention, at the call of a fugitive 
ruler, to I'cduce under a detested government an independent 
people. Intervention, not to interpose ‘liniits’ or obstacles to 
internal changes, but to put down an already cslablislied re¬ 
public, and re-establish the most unimprovable of monarchies. 
Intervention to crush or scatter, in the last rallying point, the 
last who uphold the banner of Italian independence. Interven¬ 
tion, pot only ‘ to contest the right of Italians to consolidate an 
^ Italian nation,’ but to drive Genoese, Lombards, and Tuscans, 


as foreigners, from the city which they claim as a centre of 
their common nationality. All this shall be asked, and all this 



your own words — ‘ La Franat fst /d.’ 

Yes, the case ©ontemphited by you, IM. dc Lamartine, shall 
arise, and In Italy, to which you ])rlncipally refer; and the 
French Republic * sc croira en droit d’armcr,’ for the ])ur))ose of 
contradicting your declarations, point by jjoint, as if destiny 
took a pleasure In the contrast, I'or the ]mrposc ol' doing exactly 
that which you pronounce she will arm to prevent others from 
doing. Is there any key to this cgntradlctloji ? 

At the time when these high-flown and falsified declarations 
of the future policy of the Republic were made, liaiuartinc 
spoke in the. name of France. Others have succeeded, not to 
his position—which was one alike incapable of coutinuaiico and 
of recurrence, at least for generations — bxit to tlic direction of 
the foreign relations of France. Suppose it to be asked : why 
should not the conservative and rcactionaiy Republic falsify the 
programme of the revolutionary ilictator-Tyrtieus of the Provi¬ 
sional Government ? 


Why not, Indeed, if only they could show that they had 
done it in consistency with opinions or principles professed by 
themselves, or with any principle whatever? If on any assign¬ 
able grounds; the French Government could justify — or in the 
absence of justification excuse, or even render intelligible — 
their cundiict in th^ affairs of Rome, that conduct would nut be 
regarded, as it now is by almost all English parties, with all the 
disapprobation \vhich cun be roused by obstinate injustice un- 
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redeemed by the shadow of wisdom or policy. A year and a 
half has now ela{>sed, since the entrance irito Rome of Oudinot, 
on July 2., closed that act of tho Italian drama, and placed the 
general, in the judgment—or.at least in the speech—of M. 
Thiers, on a level with thc^ionqueror of Lodi; and it may be 
allowed that all has now been said which can be said on the 
question of Rights. The Mountain have said their say, and 
successive Governments have said theirs, down to the bold re¬ 
assertion of the complete justice and success of the mciisurc in 
the President’s message of 1850. The result of all on the mind 
of the reader is an increased conviction tliat a great Avrong Avas 
committed, and a great risk run for no adequate and self-con¬ 
sistent reason Avliatcver. The act is not merely a theme for the 
indignant moralist to inveigh against; it is a puzzle for the 
investigator of motives to solve. 

We have soincAvliat anticipated the order of lime in these 
observations. Yet the contrast lictAveen llic beginning and the 
end of the Italian revolution, may not in:q>tly iutro iucc some¬ 
thing like a connected notice of these evemts still too recent for 
iiLstory. It is the alpha and omega, so to speak, the argu¬ 
ment of the narrative. Home avus the origin, and to a great 
extent the centre, of all that occurred: and at Homo too the 
series of events closed; the first Avas also tl'*e last scene of the 
drama. With liini too—the protagonist, If not the hero — it is 
the same: ii/ (xol fxkv <teo 8' ap^ofiat^ The story finds 

Pius IX. in the Vatican, and after strange interludes it leaves 
him there. From Home to Portici, and friau l^orticl l)ack to 
Home, the Avlucel has turned completely round, bearing with it 
a i)assive shape us of clay eluu^giug under the potter’s hand. 

It is scarcely necessary to give one more Likcteh of a state of 
things so recent, and yet so entirely past as that which existed 
throughout Italy about three years since, at thq time of the 
mission of Lord Minto, and in the full flood of the popularity 
of the l*opo. 

Slight effervescences and differences of opinion between the 
rulers and the ruled, had already occurred in some places, gene¬ 
rally with the result of a constitution promised and a national 
guard formed; of Avhich the consequence most visible and 
most strange to English eyes Avas, the frequent occurrence of 
gentlemen in frock coats and round hats mounting gufird with 
heavy muskets ^on their shoulders:—an unfailing symbol, it 
Avould seem, since 1789 of the birth of Continental liberty; 
however strikingly at variance Avith our insular conceptions of a 
free and dcsinible existence. McanAvbile the general aspect of 
things Avas such as that of France may have been when preparing 
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for the federation feast in the Champ dc Mars; and, except so far 
as similar external appearances might suggest tlie fear of similar 
tragedies to follow, showed nothing which was not promising and 
hopeful. All voices spoke one language and announced one 
prospect, and that of the brightest character. All from Gioberti 
to Giusti, the clerical statesinat and the anticlerical satirist, the 
occupant of the pulpit and the stage, the journalist and the ballad 
singer, every form of the ‘ stump orator,’ in short, announced 
the Avatar and sang tlftj j)raiscs of the, not coming, but come, 
deliverer, the breaker of the chains of force, wliosc place was 
henceforth to bo supplied by those of affectionate reverence 
alone. True, tlie days and tlie success of the bringer of mo 
much good might be endangered by the enemies of good 
Idol as he Avas of all Italians, and especially of all liornan.s, 
it was yet possible that the Jesuits might poison him, or the 
King of Naples be driven by tlcsuits’ counsel to assail him. 
These were dangers; but could these be avoided, the future 
Utopia was almost or quite certain; and, meanwhile, all its 
virtues, and all its pi'omises Avere personified in Pius, its Joshua 
and Moses’in one. 

That no human Avisdoni or virtue would liavc enabled 
Pius IX., pny more than any other merely human Avatar, or 
tcmporaiily dclliett iadivldual, the sup])oscd incarnation for his 
time of a liuielcd promise of all good things that the heart can 
desire, to satisfy the expectations Avliich Averc formed of him,/n' to 
retain the position into Avhich his Avorshippers thrust him, — this 
is, of course, self-evident. JCqiially CAudeiit is it that on failing to 
achieve impossible results, or to display impossible excellences, he 
would have bccu unjustly belied ami depredated by that human 
multitude Avhich, AV'Stli insuflicient evidence for either proceed¬ 
ing, passes so readily I’roni worshipping the demigod to pelting 
the impostor* But the most charitable of judgments Avill be 
obliged to attribute far otlier than inevitable errors and failings 
to the dethroned idol of Italy and replaced nominee of Prancc- 
Thc past course and present position of Pius point other and 
fresher morals besides that ^ crambo repetita’ of popular ingra¬ 
titude. lie too, once the type of future hope for all Italians, 
will he pronounced to huAC been most of all Av^anting to a great 
opportunity; he Avill live in history as one more painful 
specimen of that commonest form of the ix^ony of destiny, ^— 
the common-place bloAvn into factitious greatness, at length 
brought face to face Avith great events, and ignominiously col- 
lapsing. 

So greatj however, was the influence exerted over the fortunes 
of Italy by his character and conduct,—so momentous was the 
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impulse contril^jited to the other causes of movement by his 
accession to the papal chair in 1846, that his name will be ever 
incniorablc among the priest sovereigns of Home,— even should 
the prophecy or presentiment relnain unfulfilled which still points 
to him as the last of the Knc. We say the last of the priest 
kings, not the last of the successors of Peter. In that sense 
alone is the prophecy likely to be brought to pass. The medieval 
Church, called of liome, is not dead yet, nor actually dying: the 
Koman Catholic religion will undoubtedly contiuuc to be the 
religion of central Italy; and the too fond liopcs of the distribu- 
tors of Italian Bibles, though now more sought after than for¬ 
merly, will certainly not be crowned in this gcnci’ation with a 
religious revolt, denunciation, and expulsion, of the at last 
confessed and acknowledged Antichrist.* There will be many 
more Bisliops of Rome fulfilling all the conditions requi¬ 
site to entitle them at Kxeter Hall to that denomination. But 
the sceptre may break, and the crosier remain; not without 
results of vai'ious, perhaps of opposite kinds. For the pre¬ 
sent occasion we leave untouched the wide field of speculation 
opened l)y the question of the effects which the spiritual 
dominion of the Popedom might reap or suffer from the loss of 
its temporal power. ^ 

Aided by the liglit of subsc(piont events, it is not difficult 
now to divine the real character of the intentions with which 
Pius IX. coinmcnccd his attempt to reform the government of 
the States of the Churcli. We need not labour to prove a 
point so generally admitted as the character of that govern¬ 
ment; nor will our S[)ace permit us to refer to the very 
valuable work of Signor Farinlf for curious illustrations of 
the perfection to M'hich bad government is capable of being 
brought by systematic practice — illustrations which would bo 
ludicrous, were it not ever true that where ‘ tfcliraut rogc?, 

‘ plcctuutur Achivi;’ wero it not too certain that unmerited 
suffering and bitterness of heart somewhere, is tlic price of 
every ridiculous decree of a corrupt judge, every amusing 
absurdity of a well or ill-meaning eiirdinal-governor. The 
views of Pius were probably as sincere as they were narrow. 


* One of the organs of the religious world, carrying out with a 
singuliir consistency of logic its habitual application of prophecy to 
contemporary facts, informed its readers, us part of thfe reports of the 
day on tlie Pope’s flight fi’Oin llojnc, that * Antichrist was on board 
‘ of the Tenure-’ 

t Lo State Romano dall’ anno 1815 all’ anno t850, per L. C. Farini, 
vol. i. Torino. 
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In common with all reasonable persons, he knew that much was 
flagrantly wrong; that, in the political society governed by the 
spiritual head of the Roman Catholic world, corruption and op¬ 
pression, softened or aggravated in their effects by neglect and 
mismanagement, were the main instruments of the temporal 
power; that no contradiction coulil be more positive than that 
between the character of the precepts which ho professed and 
the rule which he was to adminiater. 

He knew that the government was in consc(iuencc hated by 
tliose who lived under it, and despised abroad* Alike, as a 
priest attached to his church, and a man not devoid of benevo¬ 
lence, he wished to abate this scandal. He wished to relieve 
his people from oppression, to attach them to his person, to 
make them at once well affected and happy; and he believed 
this, the most difficult of tasks for the heir of so long a course of 
misgovernment, to be an easy undertaking. The question of 
giving them what is called ‘liberty,’ that is, a share of political 
power, probably rather was absent from his speculations than 
was detcrnilnaicly rejected by him. In theory his subjects 
were the contented flock of a pious ])astor; be would make 
them so in reality. Wolves should worry them no longer; but 
as to the guidance they were to follow, whose shoidd tliat be,— 
whose could it be, indeed, but that of their coiisc^crated shop- 
herd? Ill fine, he intended to govern well, to remove abuses, to 
discoimtenancc oppression, even to put away, so far as might be, 
from the Church tlic reproach of being opposed to moderu 
enlightenment and laical knowledge. Should not the supreme 
pontiff* use to the glory of God and the church the gifts and 
talents of all well-aff*ccted subjects, ihough laymen? 

With some such* feelings as these Rius IX. cntei’cd on a 
career of which tliose who were wiser in their generation saw the 
tendency more? clearly than himself,—some with hope, some with 
fear. Amnesties for those who, having been misled, but not 
without excuse, had become lUiblc to penalties under the system 
of his predecessors; and reforms which should make inconceivable 
the necessity for any future amnesty, — peaceful ndbrnis which 
all the world would approve, and for wliich all his subjects would 
bless him; no more waste of public money, no more injudicious 
taxation, no more cruel and arbitrary Imprisonment, no more 
political espionage, but real and tangible impryvcniciits in the 
financial, material, and moral condition of his States, — which 
should conciliate to him the devoted affection of his people, and, 
as a necessary consequence, should relieve him, as an Italian 
prince, from the ignominious necessity of dependence in the last 
resort on a foreign Power; these, and such as these, were the 
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measures designed by or for him, and the hopes by which they 
were recommended to him- Not much, after all, was done in 
the way of construction; and, without doubt, it would have 
been well if either circumstances or character had enabled the 
Pope to act on the advice of Gu^ot and Rossi — to have done 
more, and talked or encouraged others to talk less. Evil is 
hard-lived, and many of the worst abuses, both, of justice and 
administi'ation, which were flourishing under Gregory, lived 
through and have suiwivcd the popularity of his successor. 
Reforms, however, of an easy and obvious, and (so to speak) 
negative kind, were enough, in such an Augean stable, to win 
for him from the mass of his people an impassioned and real, 
though necessarily not an eternal, gratitude. No man can be 
indiftcrent to such a popularity as that which for a time sur¬ 
rounded the Pope; though a great man would not have allowed 
either its presence 1o mislead lum into courses of which his judg¬ 
ment disapproved, nor its subsequent departure to surprise and 
embitter liiiu. The enthusiasm of the Romans, cchccd more or 


less by Italy and Euro[)C, was at once an aid and a siiure to the 
papal reformer. It carried him over obstviclcs which might 
otherwise have stopped his intentions in the outset, liut it ex¬ 
cited expectations which soon outran these intentionSj^and all the 
sooner because the intentions outran his acts. Hopes, encouraged 
but unsatisfied, which had little to feed them in the present. 


strctclicd themselves more freely and passionately into the 
future. He was urged by his Prcnch advisei's to ileclarc at 
once \vhat he would do, to do it, and to go no further. Prudent 
advice, which yet could scarcely have been thoroughly followed. 
In loading liim to feel, us he sbon dimly felt, that further demands 
would arise, and that the gif't of an improved administration 
would be followed by the call for freedom, the timid instinct of 
Pins may have been so far truer than the politic wisdom of Rossi 
or Guizot. Not the less was his vacillation more dangerous than 
any action would have been. As it was, an inclined plane of 


indefinite liopcs and slack performances conducted Pius with 
almost unexampled rapidity to the point to which all such careers 
tend,—the point where the 7'oads split, —the point of pause, of 
deliberate consideration of the real meaning of what has been 
done, of Its relation to what remains to be done, and of tlie 


* The publication, in the Revue dcs deux Mondes, of the diplomatic 
correspomleace which passed at the time between MM. Guizot and 
Rossi has shown us that wc did their Italian policy iiyustice on a 
former occasion. We gladly seize the opportunity of making 
acknowledgment. 
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nature of thaty now seen nearer,—tlic point at which the wisest 
judge of political change will find in the results which he has 
already attained, much which he did not anticipate and did not 
intend,—the point, in fine, at wBich, having made one choice of 
his path already, he finds that Ifas to choose it again, with 
partially different objects, and, perhaps, under totally different 
conditions. 

Sooner or later the Pope must, even doing much, have come, 
in any case, to this point at last; hut he reached it all the 
sooner and the more unprepared from doing little. Through 
pathetic scenes with pardoned patriots,—through perpetual effer¬ 
vescences in the Eternal City, all ending with a triumphant 
demonstration on the Quk*inal in honour of its occupant,— 
through conferences with railway engineers, who highly appre¬ 
ciated the intelligent interest shown by his Holiness in their 
schemes for uniting Italy (schemes which, we trust, will not 
finally be allowed to fall to the ground, whether the cajjitol be 
held in 1852 by German, Gaul, Spaniard, or Italian,) — through 
free-trade inteiwicws with the travelling apostle of that faith, 
Mr. Cobden, whom it appears that his llollacss congratulated 
for having accomplished his great object * without violence,’ as 
if the contrary w^crc on the whole to have been expected,— 
through dignified remonstrance, and u protesting attitude of half 
resistance to Austrian aggression at Ferrara, the Po])c arrived at 


difficulties and hazards which he had never intended to iilcur. 
11c found himself in the presence of passions and hopes \vhieh he 
had aided to raise, hut was most unprepared to satisfy, and of 
which he had seen tlic gvow^th without apprehending the force. It 
seemed to him, as it seems to inost’incii in such circumstances, 
that lie was ill repaid by those, for whom he hud done as he 
thought so much, in being culled on angrily to do more. The 
Komans wished to be free, the Italians wished to he inde¬ 
pendent, and these wishes were embodied to him in demands 
mainly fur two things the most opptjscd to his feelings,—for 
the total secularisation of the government, and for war. lie had 
come, m he fiattcred himself, to send peace on earth — he 
found that he had sent a sword. That is, he found the w'orld 
was more in earnest than he was or wished them to be. 

Nor were those wanting at such a crisis who had throughout, 
as far as the temper of the times permitted them, thwarted his 
measures and, denounced their tendency. They had, indeed, 
seen further than the Pope, when they told him that he was 
opening a door which he could not close at his will; and 
they could now point to a whole world in angry ferment,-—to 
war forced on the Holy !Sce with a great Roman Catholic Power 
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generally its firmest supporter, — to an ungrateful people 
almost in revolt,—•and to the scparallon of the temporal from 
the ecclesiastical power of the Pct[)e daily threatened,—-as to the 
fulfilment of their worst prognostications. Neither the head 
nor tlic heart of Pius were istroi^ enough to repel these argu¬ 
ments. All his recent conduct indicates that he felt that his 
advisers were right, and condemned himself in his secret soul 
for not having given earlier weight to their ropi'cscntations. 
Yet his own future, as well as that of'Italy, might liavc been 
happier and greater, could lie only have fidt that, after all, these 
evil prophets of the Propaganda were in the wrong. 

Such was tlic character, and such were probably the views, of 
the man whose accession dctcrminc^at least the time and cir¬ 
cumstances of an outbreak,— perhaps, sooner or later, in itself 
inevitable,—and to whom it was mainly owing, ihixt in 1847 
the Avhole Peninsula was shaken by the movcniont of which his 
name was the watcliword. Everywhere Italians felt that for the 
first time for many years they had a future before them. Amid 
many changes and many liopos, the one greatest hoi)c and the 
greatest change stood iurtli prominently under the name of In¬ 
dependence. A question is constantly asked, ■—What did the 
Italians complain of? Why desire iiulcpendcnce? ♦What did 
independence mean V 

The governments of Italy for many years past had been 
almost universally governments of force, obeyed because they 
could not be safely disol)cy<Mb but not loved, not reverenced, 
seldom even respected. AVlicrc worst administered, all classes 
sullcred alike; where best,the O])pression was chiefly confined to 
those who feel it most, /. c. ^o the liighor and more educated. 


excluded, as in Lombardy, from all that freemen most value,— 
the chance of influence, the right of free thought and free speech, 
fromtlie existence, in short, of the citizen of a State. Tlic Aus¬ 


trian government, truly called by iMazzinl, in 1845, the best in 
Italy, formed not the less the strength of the very worst. What 
was it to the subject of Gregory, or of Modena, that Lombardy 
was well, or at least better administered, when the presence of 
Austria in Lombardy embodied not only the denial of that free¬ 
dom and nationality to which he aspired, hut the sum of all the 
practical misgovcrnnient under which he suffered ? If ho righted 
himself, Austria, stept in and repressed him. If he failed, and 
fled over the border, she delivered him up. Slio cpuntenanced, 
upheld, and—when necessary, as in 1821 and 1831,—restored, 
the petty despotisms which the people had overtjirown. She gave 
good and unheeded counsel to the ducal or priestly overseer, 
while she riveted the broken chain of the slave. Her Govern- 
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ment was the great Insurance office for the otherwise dangerous 
speculations of tyranny. This was what the Italians aspired to 
change, and the aspiration had •the thorough sympathy of most 
Englishmen. The shock of February came, and the passionate 
desire soon broke forth in acts. With the tidings that the great 
capital of Lombardy was freed, from the presence of the 
Austrians, the cry of independence went through the land. Of 
the minor princes some fled, some bowed before the storm ; the 
force of Charles Albert'was thrown into the scale, and — with 
the accession of a disciplined army and a recognised government 
— the war of independence became a reality. 

He who now drew the ‘ sword of Italy/ with divided 
thoughts but a dctcrmiueil hand, that flinched neither before 
scruf)les nor fears, was dearly to merit that appellation which 
flattery and patriotic hope had by anticipation conferred on 
him. Future moralusts will rejoice in one more opportunity of 
teaching the eternal moral of vain hopes and defeated ambition; 
future satirists may in different phrases aj)ply their ^ Expendc 
* Hannibalem ’ to the king of North Italy and the broken¬ 
hearted exile of Oporto. For ourselves, the only moral we 
should value on the subject would be that, be it what it might, 
which a gi'cut dramatist would convey in telling the story of 
Charles Albert, vdiich has, Indeed, in many respects, the tragical 
interest and completeness of a drama. 

11 is early career, sketched in the bitter lines of the Italian 
satirist, where he represents, jw bowing before the crowned 
emperor at Milan, foremost among the slavish princes of 
Italy,— 

* II Savojardo di rimortji gialio 

Qiici dhe purgb di gloria im brove fallo 
> A1 Trocadero,’ 

hud, in the Ikpsc of nearly thirty years of time, and seventeen 
of a generally Jranquil reign, nearly passed from the mind of 
Europe; but it was not forgotten by the Italians, and still less, 
we may be sure, by himself. The liberalism of his youth, 
adopted, probably, rather in shallow enthusiasm than with any 
formed intention of betrayal, may have been utterly worn out 
of the mind of the prosperous and despotic king; but it was not 
by hanging his palace with pictures of the storming of the Tro¬ 
cadero that he could hide the stain left on his reputation by the 
events of 1821 , or drive from a mind capable of generous feeling 
the recollection of deserted friends. At length, after so long an 
interval, liberalism was again in the ascendant; and the move¬ 
ments of ftaly called upon him for popular changes, which— will¬ 
ingly or not — he and his advisers were wise enough to see the 
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necessity of conceding. Yet, it was by no means certain that 
these concessions would preserve him through the coming storm. 
Suddenly the revolt of Lombardy presented him with an oppor¬ 
tunity of effacing the blot, and winning more than had before 
seemed possible to the ambotion of his ambitious family. The 
princc-Carbonaro might yet b(i known as the prince of his 
house who had carried its fortunes to an unjjrecedcnted height; 
the betrayer of the liberal cause might yet be famous to all time 
as the liberator of Italy. The instinct of immediate safety, and 
a lofty and long cherished ambition, pointed in the same direc¬ 
tion at the same moment, to the kingdom of North Italy, as the 
natural and necessary recompense for driving out the foreigner. 
Never was a nobler prize held out Jo ambition than that with 
which destiny tempted Charles Albert, and, in the Sequel, all but 
gave only to snatch away. He has been severely blamed for 
(as his conduct is generally described) yielding to the temptation 
held out, and malting unpi'ovoked war on a neighbouring power. 
Without determining how far there may have been uivolvcd in 
his position a real conflict of duties, we may say that,—while it 
Avould probably not have been a conscientious motive which cotdd 
have held him back, yet,— the explanation of his conduct must 
undoubtedly be sought for elsewhere than in the ipere vulgar 
love of acquisition. It was an impulse froift within, as well as 
the pressure from without, which had led the benevolent and 
Amtrian duke of Tuscany to assure his subjects that he was 
‘ before all things an Italian prince and this impulse, w'C may 
be sure, was strong at Turin as Avell as at Florence. ‘,We see no 
advantage in confusing with such acts as the robbery of Silesia or 
of Texas an attempt which, compared not sitrqdy with the best of 
these, but with many other historical successes of fairer aspect, 
was altogether just and glorious,—a dfeed which the presence of 
strong compulsion redeemed from gratuitousness^ and the pre¬ 
sence of lofty motives at least from meanness. In distinguishing, 
as wc may and ought, the right of the Milanese to rise against 
the Austrians, from the right of the king of Piedmont to assist 
them in the quarrel, we must not forget how far the considera¬ 
tions, which justify the Lombards, go to redeem from reprobation 
the conduct of their ally. The cause was noble, and its success 
desirable, even if Charles Albert had personally no right to give 
the aid which ipade victory possible. His having done so will 
remain one of those acts which some defend, not without mis¬ 
giving, and others censure, not without sympathy. 

The war began with the fairest hopes aqd most promising 
success. On one side was a veteran general, with a' brave and 
disciplined but greatly outnumbered army, with but a doubtful 
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possibility of reinforcements reaching them, with tlie prestige of 
a failing cause against them, with tlic empire whose rights they 
maintained apparently falling to pieces behind them, and in a 
country in which, as it was then said, they had not a friend. 
On the other side, fronting them, and forcing them back from 
point to point, was the Piedmofitesc army, not less brave, more 
numerous, Hushed with success, and in a country in which it 
ought at least to have found, and might have expected to find, 
three recruits for every disabled soldier. A king to whom his 
army had long been a passion, and whose all was staked on suc¬ 
cess, led them with hereditiiry courage, emulated by his sons. 
The other princes of Italy,—some willingly some unwillingly,— 
or the governments, wliicli the popular Avill had imposed on the 
princes, had joined the league. And the question broadly put 
might seem to bo, wdiether 30, 40, or 50,000 men, under any 
leader, oven if Alexander, Napoleon, and Hannibal were fused 
into one, in the person of an octogenarian Austrian general, 
could conquer a population of move than twenty millions, cntlni- 
fiiastic and in earnest (whatever iniglit be surmised concerning 
their rulers), with two large regular armies already on foot, 
the Piedmontese and the Neapolitan, — with inexhaustible 
materials for more,—and witli the cry of a holy war in the 
mouths of lul, and Mndouhtedly in the hearts of many. 

AVe all know liow the anticipations of the world, and not 
only the anticipations, but the hojws, even of many at least in 
England, who were friends to Italy without being enemies to 
Austria, were contradicted by the I'esult, and how that result 
was viewed even by many who most regretted it, with a sad 
and involuntary admiration for its «)ain instrument. 

Eadetsky reconq^iered not Lombardy only for Austria, but 
the respect and even the unwilling sympathy of those who 
w'ished best to the success of his opponents. The history of 
this generation may furnisli names more brilliant by chance or 
by merit; but ft will sc:\rccly furnisli one identified with so 
great a service to the State, he has served. The dominion of 
Austria in Italy may be even more anti-national than in Hun¬ 
gary; but the campaign of 1848 in Italy will bring more honour 
to the name of Austria than that of 1849 in Hungary. In 
whatever cause, men will always honour manhood: and the 
most earnest votaxy of Italian liberty, looking at the struggle 
wliich drew the eyes of all Europe on Lombardy from March 
to August, will select from the crowd of combatants one hero 
to admire; — that old man of eighty-three,—the idol of his 
•army, the determine soldier of a dominion which seemed des¬ 
tined to destruction, the one prop of Austria in Italy, doing his 
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duty, whoever might fail in theirs, shaken as little by sedition 
at Vienna as by revolt at Milan,— master of the ground he 
stood on, and resolved to hold thjit at least for Austria and the 
Kaiser, — sternly, tenaciously^ undoubtingly maintaining the 
rights of a State convulsed hy struggles which many thought the 
struggles of death, and those bf a^dynasty which might not 
survive to thank him for his victory. Even if political partizan- 
shi[) or the hatred of impassioned patriotism strike out the ju&tum 
from the eulogy due to the foremost defender of the cause which 
they disapprove, tlicre will still remain indestructible i*evcrcnce 
for the man, ‘ tenacem propositi^ resolute to do that which ho 
has determined should be done. 

Of all men the Italians should look firmly and earnestly 
upon the conduct of the enemy who showed so conspicuously 
the qualities in which they particularly failed. Men of all 
nations do sometimes require teaching,—and ])crlmps out of the 
twenty millions of Italians some large portion required to be 
taught,—tliat, when matters once conic to blows, many compli¬ 
cated things arc, hy that simjile process, placed on a single 
issue. Not only tlic right ancl the wrong of the cause, —not 
only the readiness of individuals to die fur their country — not 
only unaulmlty of sentiment,—all these maybe therq; And yet 
the battle shall bo to the afrong, to those with choose their end 
boldly and their means wisely, and use them to the utmost per- 
severingly. Enthusiasm, to be respected, must be deep as well 
as real; clrcolt arc not regiments, terrifying proclamations 
do not dispense with accurate drilling. There may be flashes 
and outbursts of real feeling,—demonstrations of pjission by no 
means fictitious In a cause worthy of the truest passion ; floods 
of merited invective, patriotic tears, embracings, eloquence, and 
ell'iisions without cud. Yet, compared with all these, the stern 
stroke of the world-dividing sword shall not be ignoble. 

There is another lesson too. The fable of the bundle of 
sticks is probably older than the P 3 "raTnids: hut the Ionian 
cities, conquered more than 2000 years ago one hy one. by the 
generals Cyrus, and the Italians of 1848, alike liad to learn its 
moral. The actual force contril)uted by the Lombards in aid of 
Charles j\lhert’s operations wc take from the following passage 
of General Pepe : — * Towards the end of April, Charles Albert 
‘ marched with his columns towards the Mincio, which he pivsscd. 

* He had under liis command 60,000 Piedmontese, 5000 Tuscans, 

‘ ;i000 men from Parma and Modena, 17,000 from the Homan 

* States, 5000 Lombard volunteers; in all, 90,000 men; without 

* including large Lombard battalions which were being foriiicd 
^ with much celerity.’ Whether these large battalions were 

VOL. XCIII- NO. CLXXXIX. ^ 
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formed with sufficient celerity to take any part whatever In the 
struggle, or what part they took, is not clear^ certainly, they 
never took a very active or efficient part. But 5000 volunteers 
— yes, that was the actual contribution to the strength of the 
Piedmontese army, the nucleus and jnain support of the struggle, 
from provinces rivalling Piechnont in population and wealth, 
themselves the scat of the war,* of which their freedom was 
the prize. The Milanese, in short, thought the work was done, 
or as good as done; they mistook commencement for comple¬ 
tion, — an error how frequent and how fatal! Having acceded, 
rather grudgingly, to the union with Piedmont, they seemed to 
leave their quarrel in the hands of the king of ^s'orth Italy; 
with something (one is disposed to guess) of the feeling of a 
man who lias disposed of tlie resjionsibility of his suit in the 
hands of his lawyer. With a rash confidence in the result 
rather than a base supinencss, they waited for the capitulation 
or final reti’cat of Badotsky, exactly as the SIcilia«s waited 
for the fall of the citadel of Messina, when they might have 
won it and their permanent liberty by a calculated sacrifice of 
men and money. The result was similar and similarly mcj itcd 
in both cases. 

The inefficient support given to Charles Albert was, howcvei*, 
due not only to tliis idle temerity, but to a ])erversity, if ])OS' 
^blc yet more culpable, on the part of one of the most active, 
if not most influential, parties which divided the Italians. If 
there was one cause which even more than the defection of 
Pius or of Naples contributed to Charles Albert’s failure, lluit 
cause was the ^vant of hearty siqiport Iroiii the so-called iiepub- 
licnus. That party includes meii who have suflbred much and 
for years iii a cause which for them is the eiiusc of Italy. For 
this reason, if for this reason only, we should be little disposed 
to echo a great part of the accusations flung jirofuscly on this 
unfortunate party; which has been made, not always justly, t lie 
scapegoat of iwolutionavy sin, in Italy and elscwliere. But on 
the present most serious point of charge, the whole world con¬ 
demns tlie Republicans, and we cannot acquit them. Their head 
and mouthpiece himself lias precluded us from doing so. It is 
not merely on the strongly supported and unanimous complaints 
of the PiedinonteBC and their immediate adherents that we base 
this painful conclusion. In the course of the spring of 1849 
three letters appeared in tlie ‘ Spectator,’ witlf tlie signature of 
Giuseppe Mazzini, containing an exposition, in the interest 
and behalf of the Italian Republicans, of the character of the 
sti*u^gle of 1848, 4 and tlie main causes of its failure. That 
manifesto alone seemed to condemn the Republicans on this 
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specific charge,—that they did not, in the campaign of 1848,' 
do their utmoA to defeat and destroy the enemy. It is a 
charge which we intentionally; place thus in the most naked 
and court-martial form, because we think it requires to be thus 
limited; and because thu|, limited, and accompanied* with all 
possible palliatory defences and mitigations, — such as general 
disunion, want of time for preparation, the superseding of all 
their plans alike for campaigning and for government, by others 
of a more monarchical nature, and a distrust of their prepon¬ 
derating ally, — wo yet feel it to be a most heavy charge, and 
one fi'om which we would most willingly have acquitted men 
wanting neither courage nor foresight. 

Mazzini’ri recent publication, ‘lioyalty and Republicanism in 
‘ Italy,’ directed as it is expressly to the vindication of the 
Rei)ublicaus, appears to us to convey an equivalent admission ; 
especially in a remarkable passjigc at pp. 55, 56. M. Mazzini 
being at Milan, where the dissensions of the Ro])ublicans and 
the Moderate Provisional ( Joverninent were extreme, llicrc came 


to him ‘ scut from the camp, a hearer of strange propositions, an 
^ old IViend atul loyal patriot/ The propositions wcmv. in cfloci— 
that the lle()ublicans sliould heartily support the King and the 
fusion of Piedmont witli Lombardy — in short, give up the 
idea of an Italian llcpnblie, and that they should in return have 
influence in framing the constitution of North Italy. ‘ He pro- 
‘ posed also an interview witli the King and 1 know not what 
^ beside.’ ^ We, the Republicans, laid throe ideas,’ says M. 
Alazzlnl; ‘ first, the independence of Italy; next the unity, 

‘ out which itidrpendmrc is a lie ; third, the R(q)ubll(;.’ Unity, 
in M. Mazzini’s conception^ was essential. Tim Rcjmblic he 
was willing to postpone. What he required of the King was 
explicitly to declare for that unity, ‘ Since all the governments 
‘ were hostile to him, he must break unth them^all avowedly^ 
‘ and assemble around him — united and exalted by one great 

* thought*— all the patriots wliich Italy could luimber, from the 

* Alps to tlic furthest confines of Sicily. Thus wc should have 
^ known that he spoke and intended to act seriously, and we 
^ should have used every effort to raise in his aid all the revo-- 


* Intionary elements of Italy, If he did not mean this^ better was 
^ it to leave us in peace^ AI. Mazzini afterwards gives the de¬ 
claration which, or something like which, he desired that Charles 
Albert should •issue in accordance with this view. The first 


words are, ' I feel that the time is ripe for thi unity of our 
* country:^ it calls, in inflated language, on the Italians to over¬ 
throw the barriers (i. e, the governments) \yluch separate them, 
and assemble round the King. ^ In the name of God and 
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* Italy I tear the ancient treaties which kept y^u clismeinhered, 
‘ and which are dripping with your blood.* This, then, was 
M. Muzzini’s dne (pta non: a^lcclaration of hostility to all the 
existing governments of Italy, whether vacillating, neutral, or 
friendly. If Charles Albert wouW do this, the Republicans 
would raise in his aid all tlic ^elements at their command. 
•If he did not mean this, it was better to leave us at peace.* 
^ The friend departed: a few days after I was shown a letter 

* of Castagneto's, which said, ‘‘ 1 see very well nothing can bo 
‘ done on that sideand I ask, on the other hand, when may 
' we expect an idea, generous, potent in its spirit of love, 

* containing the future of a nation, to take root in the heart of 
^ a king?* 

We ivill not ask whether fanaticism can ever be generous, 
but wc will ask whctlicr Castagneto’s remark was not justified; 
whether the course pointed out was the way 1o union; whether 
it was defensible on the score of prudence or ])racticahllity, to 
say nothing of right? M. IVlazzini docs not give the date of 
the interview; hut it is clear, from the context, tliat it was 
earlier than the 12tli of May. At tliat time IVaplos was still 
on the Italian side, Avitli an army of 80,000 men, wli{)m this 
dcelaratioi* would have made an enemy’s army, AVc note the 
passage, liowevei’t imt for dis^cussion, but as fhowlng, on the 
part of the llcpublirnis, that they did not do their utmost to 
overthrow the Austrians, (lencral Repc himself is, as he takes 
abundant opjiortunltie.s of telling us, a republican in priaeipio ; 
in fact wc take him to be a disciple of the school prevalent 
in 1789, but somewhat antiquated now, Avhich drew its models 
and its ideas IVom the heroes of Plutarch. As such ho of course 
disapproves of kiifgly government in itself: but this did not 
pi'cvent him from giving, like a man of (^oinmon sense, Ids 
earnest support to the destined king of North Italy; neither 
docs it prevent him from doing justice to the honest intentions 
and devotod courage of the king and Iiis army on one side, and 
to the selfish folly of the patriots on the otlicr. How different 
from the language of Mazzini, and still more of Savelli! Take 
this summary of the causes of the failure: — 

‘ But for this once fortune seemed to protect Italy, by a royal ex¬ 
ception in her favour. The only one of her princes of real Italian 
dynasty, and able to dispose of an army of almo^ 1(X),000 valiant 
men, warmly^ernbraced the national cause. This eircuinstuncc would 
have been sullicient to insure the success of Italy, if the valorous 
prince, who bad t'ae generosity to hasten to the aid of the iiita cpid 
Lombards, had not H)een perpetually thwarted by a pmud and poor 
aristocracy, by his Jesuit clergy, and by no small number of patriots. 
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some of wbom, through ignorance, others through self-interest, acted 
to the prejudice of Italy, by giving thcinstdves up to the most sense¬ 
less anachronisms, since they were rfnore impatient to obtain liberal 
institutions than to drive away the foreigner, whose presence signified 
slavery. Why did they not r^nieinbcr those magnanimouB words of 
Charles Albert, ‘‘f/Italia fari da Had it not been for these 

inislbrturies, this prince would have redeemed Italy — thanks to lus 
own valour and that of his troops, and in spite of the want of a mind 
to organise an army and lead it to the enemy.’ (Pp. 297, 298.) 

Yes, in spite of errors and evil fortune, and the defection of 
false and half-hearted friends, the independence of Italy must 
have been achieved, had those who really desired it but had the 
coinniou and obvious prudence, at a lime when imprudence was 
a crime, to postpone other questions for tlic moment, and strive 
with one will for the one object of making her so. 

In pointing out reluctantly, and if with some anger with more 
sorrow, these causes of the Italian failure, avo cannot, in fiir- 
ncss, for<xet the serious and loss avoidable evils wliich arose 
from other sources. Among the heaviest blows n ust be counted 
th(^ two greatest defections from the apparent unanimity of all 
Italy against the foreigner — those of the King of Naples and 
of the Pope — events almost coincident In time, parallel in im¬ 
portance, and probably not Avithout connexion, more or less 
<liroct. We defer a fuller notice of these events to its appro¬ 
priate ])hice in the outline of the leading incidents of the Italian 
revolution, Avhich avc now propose to trace. 

The great revolt of Milan broke out on the 18th of March, 
1848. This event, Avlilch did not cause, undoubtedly precipi¬ 
tated, the intervention of the iJardinian Government; thougli the 
language held by its organs, the gathering forces on the lino 
of the Ticino, and the general tendency of events, had prcparctl 
even Austria to expect such a step. It was not, lipwever, until 
the very night of the 23d that tlie great resolution appears to 
have been finally taken.* Under date of tliat day, the Govern¬ 
ment of Piedmont addressed simultaneously to tJie ^ peoples of 
‘ Lombardy and Venice,’ and to the envoy of the Austrian 
Government, two documents of somewhat dilFcrent tone. The 
first spoke the language of a rightful and determined deliverer, 
rejoicing in the happier destinies which at length smiled on the 
^ intrepid defenders of trampled rights,^ and offering to the 
Italian cities the?help which ‘brother expects from brother and 
‘ friend from friend.’ The note to the Austrlaft ambassador 

Avas apologetic rather than denunciatory. Preserving the foriiis 

6 


* Park Papers, II. p. 184. Letter from JMr. Abercromby. 
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of diplomacy, rather than assigning a real reason,4t grounded the 
royal right to interfere on the^ defensive treaty lately signed 
between Austria and the Dukes of Parma and Modena, which it 
assumed to be prejudicial to the reversionary rights of Sardinia; 
then, touching shortly on a mor/j opSrative reason iu the danger 
to which the ferment in Lombardy might expose the throne of 
Piedmont, should a republic be proclaimed at Milan, the king, 
finally, considered himscjf obliged to take such mcasui'cs as by 
preventing the movement iu Lombardy from becoming a repub¬ 
lican one, shall spare Piedmont and the rest of Italy the calamities 
which might ensue if that form of government was proclaimed- 

Contrasted, these documents look insincere; combined, they 
contain the truth. There was real fear, and there was also real 
sympathy. The more ignoble was the moi-e diplomatic motive. 
Some additional colour of right was sought to be obtained for 
this motive from the fact that it was not until the chiefs of the 
Milanese, being actually iu possession of their city, sent a depu¬ 
tation to the King to entreat his interference for the preservation 
of order, that the final resolution Avas taken. But this is really 
of little importance. If the Sardinian interference to preserve 
order iu Milan — in other language, the Sardinian attack on 
Austria — is to be, justified, It must be on other grounds than a 
deputation from Milan, which Avas sure to folloAV u[)on the 
success of the Milanese. 

The revolt is usually spoken of as the ^ five days’ of Alilan; 
it was, hoAvcver, on the night of the 21st that Radetsky com¬ 
menced his retreat, after several days of bloody and exhausting 
struggle. Wc have his OAvn testimony to the severity of the 
contest. Words alinost fail the oIU warrior in speaking of his 
soldiers. Tic is forced to omit details, but 

* 4 

^ One observation,’ he says, * I must make: my troops are really 
wonderful; they perform impossibilities, and maintain their courage, 
though they have now enjoyed no rest for four days, and have fought 
in the most dreadful weather. It almost breaks my heart that smh 
courage should not be employed against an open enemy,’ * 

That is, wc presume, an enemy in the open field. Such 
praise of the assailed is in itself praise of the assailants; but let 
us hear the Marshal again on the temper of the Milanese, for 
whiclx our readci's perhaps may be able to find another Avord 
than fanaticism: — 

‘ On the 20th,’ says the Report, ‘the contest was rencAved with 
the greatest ardour,*aud many victims fell on both sides. The Field- 
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marshal could stijl give no account of his losses, as he had no time 
to ascertain them with any precision. In Milan the very foundations 
of the city were torn up; not hundreds, but thousands of barricades 
crossed the streets, and the enemy displayed, in the execution of their 
plans, so great circumspectioij, and aydacity, that it was evident that 
military leaders of foreign extraction must have been placed at their 
head. “ The character of this people,” says the Field-marshal, “ has 
become quite changed ; fanaticism has seized every rank, every age, 

“ and every sex.” ’ 

^ 0 si sic omnia /’ It needed but a few montlis’ steady con¬ 
tinuance of the same temper to have assured and justified the 
independence of Italy. 

In spite, however, of the fanaticism of the Milanese, the 
Marshal states himself to have been successful in every conflict; 
which may be true, though it is clear that he made no deep 
impression on the strcngtli of the insurrection. The want 
of provisions, the interruption of the communications, and, 
more than all, the risk in which he would be placed by the 
expected advance of the Piedmontese army, forced him, re¬ 
luctantly, from JNiilan.f He rotrcatetl towards Lodi, * in order 
‘ to avoul the large l(jwns.' | An attempt was made to stoj) him 
at Melcgnagno, which he stormed and burned; and^he reached 
Lodi unmolested, with the intention of occupying the line 
of the Adda, and renewing his attack on ]\Iilan. By this 
time, however, the revolt was universal, and its success' almost 
equally so. Venice liad fallen into the hands of the Italians, 
almost without a blow; and the Piazza of St. Mark heard the 
Kepublic proclaimed once more by the voice of Manin—one 
who bore the same name with the last Doge of Venice and 
an opposite character. The example was speedily followed by 
the other towns of the Venetian provinces; large bodies of 
Italian troops went over to their countrymen; Radetsky aban¬ 
doned the line of the Adda, and retreated to that of the Mineio; 


■ * Ileport from Field-marslial Radetsky. 

f It is stated in the re[)ort referred to, that Radetsky was driven 
from Milan Ijy want of provisions and the declaration of war from 
Piedmont. This is clearly incorrect, as has been shown. The retreat 
l)cing on the 21st or 22d, the declaration of war conveyed in the 
address to the Popoli di Lombardia e Venezia, being dated the 23d, 
and appearing, in fact, on the 24th. 

VVe note this as an indication, thus early, of the aHegcd difference 
of feeling between the tokens and the country respecting the Aus¬ 
trians. We do not doubt that the difference cxi«ted in some degree; 
though it has been greatly exaggerated into a proof that Ihe Austrian 
rule was popular with the majority. 
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and a sharp action on the 12 th of April gaye to the Pied¬ 
montese that river, along which tlicy took np strong positions, 
the forces under lladctsky bcingconcentrated in front of Verona. 
In these great provinces, a month before under the sway of 
Austria, the ground she held was rctkiced to the points occupied 
by her army under Radetsky J but the points were one of the 
strongest positions in the world, and so occupied, became the 
turning point of the campaign. He stood firni and waited; 
hoping for reinforcements from the Tyrol, and yet more from 
the junction of the corps advancing under Nngciit on the side 
of Vciiico, through the province of Friuli. 

It is the opinion of General Pope, ns well ns of others, that 
time wliidi might have been better employed was wasted in 
front of the position bf Radetsky, and especially in the siege of 
Peschicra. At the end of May Radetsky attemiitcd to relieve the 
fortress by a fierce attack on the Sardinian lines; and llio 28th, 
29th, and 30th of May were days of sharp figliling; but at (Joito, 
on the 30tb, he suffered a severe ref)ulsc, and Peschicra almost 
simultaneously surrendered. Doubtless tliis was an important 
military achievement, but more brilliant tliau useful. ‘ Tliis suc- 
‘ cess,’ says G cncral Pope with some naivete ,—or rather liis trans¬ 
lator,— ‘ would have been an advantage had It not had the most 
‘ fatal results;’ resuhs summed up in its having lost inoi'c time than 
it was worth. Events had not stood still in the meantime. While 
Radetsky was holding Charles Albert at bav on the Mincio, the 
corps under Nugent was coming down from the passes of Friuli. 
Nugent made liia way into and through the Venetinu provinces, 
in spite of a somcwliat incfliclcnt resistance on the part of the 
Papal troops and volunteers under ilencrs'l Durando, and other 
free corps; and before the end of June, the main l)ody had 
joined Radetsky at Verona, leaving tlic reserve before Vicenza. 
By a inovenicsit which — following close on the battles of May 
and capture of Peschicra — appears to have been mistaken for a 
retreat, the Field-marshal suddenly withdrew from Verona, with 
the greater part of his forces, — fell upon Durando at Vicenzs^ 
— compelled him with the forces under his orders, amounting to 
15,000 men, to a capitulation on the teims of retiring from 
Lombardy, and of taking no part against the Austrians Jbr three 
months, — and returned to Verona before his enemy there had 
been able to take advantage of his absence, or had discovered 
its real object. The result of this signal success was, to place 
successively, and almost without a blow, Treviso, Padua, and in 
fine all the Venetian provinces witli the sole exception of 
Venice and«the Lagi^ncs, again under the Austrian rule. 

Before this time the Pope and the King of Naples liad, each 
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In his way, contybutcd their share to the ruin of the Italian 
cause: And it was during these most critical days,—that is,during* 
a short interval of time including*thc I)attles of the Mincio, the 
capture of Peschicra and the defeat of Durando, — that General 
Pepe, still in nominal comiaand of tlie Neapolitan army, was 
attempting to induce the troops to act rather as Italians than as 
servants of the King, and to follow him across the Po. It ia 
necessary to go back a little in order of time, to notice the 
circumstances out of which arose the caldinitous turn of things 
at Naples and at Rome- Tlie ferment which pervaded all Italy, 
had, up to the end of 1847, produced little or no effect on the 
attitude of the Government of Naples. This Government ac- 
cortlingly, personified in its King, occupied in the popular Italian 
mind the position precisely opposed to that of Pius IX.,— 
opposed as hate to love, as despotism to freedom, as evil to good. 
At last the ferment made itself practically felt within the kingdom 
of tlie two Sicilies itself, first at l^dermo, and then at Naples. 
Concession was necessary —some concession, some in.proveincnt; 
and the King, whether hy accident or by policy, suddenly and 
at once conceded more than any other jiotcntato had hitherto 
granted, —and thereby giive, in the judgment of our observing 
dif)lomatistB, a strong and apparently intended impulse to the 
democratic forces in all the other States which liad felt and 
acknowledged the popular movement so much earlier. It was 
the hare and the tortoise reversed. In the race for liberal insti¬ 
tutions, Naples had suddenly started from sleep, and outrun 
Turin and Rome; and they were now eager to regain their 
relative position. 

Naples having thus hecoitie, in M. de Lamartine’s phrase, a 
democratic kingdom of the level of 1791, ga^c, by her accession 
to the war of liberation, the aid of a numerous and well-ap¬ 
pointed army; which, if its military qualities hate sometimes 
been disputed with apparent justice, was not tlie less the only 
I'cgular army in Italy worth mentioning after the Piedmontese. 
In all, 41,000 men were to'he employed in the campaign, of 
whom 17,000 actually marched; the rest were to follow ; and the 
command of all was vested in General Pepe, wliom, with so many 
others,—the proscribed liberals of twenty or thirty years, — the 
reflux of the wave had brought suddenly hack from London or 
Paris to Italy. , That Fortune, whose strange dealings with 
men and things do indeed give the impression gf one ^seevo 
* negotioy throwing about serious interests in the very 

insolence of sport; or that Destiny, which tqjces up and casts 
aside a broken or no longer useful tool, tcp be rcsuftied when 
needed; or whatever name we choose to give to the power 
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whose real home is in the changing hearts ani wills of men — 
had brought the leader of the last generation’s revolution from 
afar to attempt to consolidate Another, and fail again; to be for 
a few weeks the confidential or at least intimate^ adviser of a 
King whom he recollected as^achttd; the foi’emost person of 
his native city, the leader of her army to a national war, and, in 
a few weeks more, a disowned and soon again a proscribed 
exile. 

So considerable a force could not but have had most sensible 
effects on the result of the war, had it ever come into action; 
but from the beginning it was doubtful whether it would do so. 

General Pope gives us some account of the interviews between 
himself and the King; in which, to do the latter justice, he does 
not seem to have taken much pains to mislead the General as to 
his inclinations. He did not, to be sure, exactly emulate the 
simplicity of the Commander-in-chief, who, with ^ frankness 
‘ which surprised himself,’ as wo confess it surprises xis, took an 
opportunity of explicitly acquainting his reconciled sovereign 
with the attempts he had made to procure in England the means 
of acting against him in Sicily. But General I^cpe, even before 
commencing his march, received written dii'cctions not to cross 
the Po without further orders; which directions, he tells us, he 
never compromisetl tlie safety of the King by mentioning to any 
one, and never intended to obey. Wc may say here, once for all, 
that between the claims of Italy on the one side, for which he 
had been half his life In exile; and the King on the other, wlio 
had, wc can hardly say entrusted him with, but permitted him 
to take, the command of his troops, — General Pepe preferred, 
without hesitation, the former. *Hc obviously followed that 
which he thought the line of his highest duty, and wc leave it 
to others to contest the justice of his choice. He tells us, frankly, 
as he does etery thing, that he found the soldiers gcneriilly de¬ 
voted to the King, rather than to Italy; and he made it an 
object to infuse into them what he deemed a higher loyalty. 
But their enthusiasm for Italian nationality was obviously weak 
enough; and Geneml Pepe never had an opportunity of testing 
what might be made of their military emulation in front of 
Austrian bayonets. 

The Sovereign of Rome was committed to the war of indc- 

S endence, if any words and deeds could commit him short of 
irect declaration of War against Austria. He had authorised 
the marcli of the Roman volunteers, h&had blest their banners, 
he had sent his troops to the frontier, which he knew they 
would cro^s. He^ad sent a representative to the camp of 
Charles Albert; he had even suffered orders to be sent to his 
general fo place himself in communication with, and to operate 
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in concept with the King, Not only was he, humanly speaking, 
the cause and origin, as his name was still the watchword, of ail 
the bloody strife; but he had done, ten times over, what no con¬ 
scientious man, disapproving of the war, should or could have 
done. Suddenly there occur^d oqe of those events which, slight 
in themselves, sometimes influonce the destinies of nations. The 
Pope’s confessor — for the vicegerent of God himself confesses 
his sins, and receives absolution for them from human hands — 
died. The importance, rightly or wrongly attributed to this 
event, is illustrated by its having at the time given occasion to 
some rumour of that suspicion, so commonly excited in former 
times by important and unexpected deaths — the suspicion of 
poison: the influence of the confessor had been believed to 
be so great, and to be opposed to the counter-influence of the 
retrograde party. His death took place early in April On 
the 29th of that month was uttered the famous * Allocution’ 
in the consistory of Cardinals, in which the Pope took, for 
the first time, a decided stand in ojiposition to the now ideas and 
the war. Sharply censuring by inference those who demanded 
the further secularisation of the government at Home—pouring 
upon them, as ^ men who had abused benefits,’ the bitter unc¬ 
tion of priestly forgiveness, with a prayer ^that God would 
^ avert from their shoulders the scourge which awaits ungrateful 
‘ men,’ the Pontiff* went on to declare, in direct words, that his 
conscience was too tender to permit him to undci'takc a war 
against ^ the Germans,’ Avhich was * wholly abhorrent from his 
' counsels,’ and, moreover, inconsistent witJi his character as the 
minister of peace among men.* 

We arc not judges of motives; but there can liardly be 
a doubt that by the step taken at this crisis jPiiis simply inflicted 

* We give the most marked passage of this remarkable document, 
characteristic of the man and the time. It might furuisli texts fur 
twenty ‘Lattcrday Pamphlets — 

* But wlien now some desire that we, likewise with the other people 
and sovereigns of Italy, shouldundertakea war against the Austrians, 
we have at length fliought it our duty, that in this your solemn 
assembly, we clearly and openly declare that that is wholly abhorrent 
from our counsels, seeing that we, although unworthy, discharge on 
earth the office of Him who is the author of peace and lover of 
charity; and agreeably to the duty of our supreme apostleship, regard 
and embrace with equal paternal earnestness of love, all^ tribes, people, 
and nations. Put ^ amongst our subjectSy neverthclessy there are not 
wanting those who are dragged away by the example of the other 
ItalianSy in what manner finally shall we be gSle to restrain their 
ardour V 

Is the stain of Austrian blood, then, so much deeper on^ a Pope’fl 
robe than that of Roman ? 
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the heaviest blow in his power on the cause Italy, and the 
lieaviest blow wliich any one man could inflict. He gave at 
once an excuse for desertion arili flight to the soldier, and to tlio 
Tcvolutionist a fulcrum for his lever. Taken at the worst it 
was treachery; taken at the best k was an abnegation of the 
capacity and duties of rule. If w^s a ^judico me ipsum cremarV 
—a declaration of fitness to be deposed. 

^ * By the course thus adopted, Pius indeed might have made 
Kis deposition seem improbable, had ho not made a compromise 
with bis people as he had with his conscience. They excused 
him from declaring the war which he permitted them to make. 
He did not, after all, order his troops to return from Lombardy. 
He would not send them; he had not in fact sent them; ho 
would not make war; but his people would go to war, and he 
let them go. In the assembly of priests, the priest protested ; 
and tliat satisfied the conscience of the king. As for the duty 
which would have been incumbent on every temporal ruler, of 
either turning his protest into act, or laying down the power 
which he could not exercise according to his notions of right, 
from that the monarch was exempt: — the said monarch being 
al^ the representative of the kingdom of inght on earth. Never 
was the prjLCtical fallacy involved in the union of these powers 
brought into such "marked prominence- Pius demonstrated for 
himself, at least, and perhaps for his successors, the insolubility of 
the problem, which they insist on continuing yet to try to solve. 

At this time the King of Naples was still a constitutional 
king, waiting the first meeting of his parliament. Between him 
and the elected deputies a violent dispute existed already. The 
nominal ground was the wording ^f the oath to be taken by 
them. It was the King’s object so to frame it, as to tie them 
strictly down to the constitution already granted; it was tlieirs, 
to avoid being so limited. The real ground, as even this state¬ 
ment shows, was mutual, rooted, and to a certain extent, 
mutually just suspicion. A change of tone on the King’s part, 
which jireccding by a few, and but a few days, the publication 
of the Pope’s address, probably did not preoede the knowledge 
of its contents, deepened the distrust. That he spoke openly to 
his ministers and others of the probable recall of the army may 
or may not be true; that his wish fathered tliat thought, no one 
doubted. The position of the King sending bis army to the 
frontiers to fight against the Austrians, was in some degree 
parallel to that of Louis XVI. when he had declared war against 
the European Po\ver3 in the name of the Revolution. His 
character find his resources, in the aflcction at least of the 
troops and of some portion of the people, were totally different; 
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niul accordin^^ly the 15th of was, to use a French form of 
speech,—a lOtl*of August manque. 

Never did men commit a heavier offence against their country 
than those who forced on that miserahle conflict. It was a. 
great crime and an inexcusable folly. The King, if not blame¬ 
less for the course which led to hrs being attacked, Avas blameleea 
in resisting: he beat his enemies, and at once took the step for 
Avhich they had laboured to give him an excuse. 

On the 22nd of May, General Pepe, in command of the 
Neapolitan army at Bologna, received despatches from Naples, 
directing him to lead back the troops, or resign the command 
for that purpose to General Statclla. lie obeyed the ordex' so 
far as to resign his command; but the remonstrances of the 
people of Bologna, on receiving the intelligence, ]>crsuaded him 
easily to resume it within a few hours. lie made every effort 
to induce the troops to follow him, but without much success. 
Always more devoted to the King than to Italy, they certainly 
liad little inducement to follow an almost unknown general any 
further into the war: considering that the war had noxv itself 
become a revolt against their own government, and held out to 
them the prospect indeed of a glorious deliverance which they 
did not passionately desire to accomplish, but coupled with the 
certainty of heavier blows than they cared to I'eceive. Out of 
th(', whole force under his orders but between 2000 and 3000 
folloAved the General across the l*o. With this remnant, faitlifvi) 
to their Ideas and to their leader, he made his xvay to Venice, 
Avhcrc the Provisional Government made him at once Com- 
mandoi’-In-chlef. In that capacity he conducted the defence of 
the city; a defence which tljc advantages of the position, and 
the steady endurance for fifteen months ©f the inhabitants, 
enabled him to protract until August, 1849; and tO the 
gallantry of which he Cixn quote with just pride the testimony 
of his enemies, lleduccd to relinquish his liopcs of serving the 
Italian cause in the field at the head of a large 2lrrny, it is some 
credit to him that he neither despaired oF success, nor shrank 
from discharslng tq the utmost the duties which fell to his lot. 
To have contributed so conspicuoxisly to the most stainless page 
of the Italian revolution, is some, though not an adc<p!atc coti- 
aolation for having had the apparent means of its success taken 
out of his hands at the very moment when most needed. 

The order of^rccall reached Pepe on Hilay 22d, and ehcekol 
his advance; Peschiera fell on May 30th, Vicenza on June 1 Itli- 
ITad the Neapolitan army not been xvithdrawn, it would at thU 
most critical point of the contest have b^cn united v^ith tJfe 
corps of Durando, forming together a force of 30,000 or 40,000 
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men, under the orders of the Neapolitan general; a force which 
might probably have made Radetsky’s dash nipon Vicenza too 
imprudent to be risked, or might have altered its result if made; 
and which must, in any case, nave most momentously influenced 
the state of things in the Venetian provinces. If the King of 
Naples wished to earn the gratitude of Austria, he chose his 
time well; perhaps it was the exact moment at which even the 
sword of Naples would have turned the scale. 

The capture of Pcs^cluera was loudly bruited as a triumph; 
yet all keen observers, and above all the immovable old Marshal, 
saw that in fact the tide hud not only turned, but had already 
ebbed far. He had stood firm against its full flow; he Avas 
now prepared to take the utmost advantage of its receding; 
and it is, as we shall hereafter see, neither simply to the atti¬ 
tude taken by him, nor to his strategical successes, but also to 
his counsel, to his representations of the chances of success and 
his earnest remonstrances against yielding, that Austria has to 
attribute the preservation of the whole of these provinces, the 
greater part, if not the whole, of which she was on the point of 
relinquishing. How did the Italians at this moment appreciate 
their own position and that of their enemy ? Let us hear 
General Pope’s description — a description which all contem¬ 
porary rceollcctiqns will confirm: — 

‘ Tliroiighout all Italy wore vaunted the taking of Poschiera, 
and of the positions of Rivoli, and the advantages obtained by the 
Italians in several encounters; but all mention was omitted of the 
fact, that^Radetsky had received most powerful aid, that he was again 
master of the V<'netian provinces, and possessing unmolested com¬ 
munication with Austria, could obtain wJiatevor succour he might 
need.* • * 

Is not there the ^ mot d’enigme’—an adequate explanation 
of any amoynt of disappointment and failure? Men who will 
not look fairly in the face and study to appreciate the facts of 
their position, are self-condemned to the defeat which they 
merit. 

In the mean time the events w’hich had drawn the attention 
of all Europe, had drawn above all the attention of the states¬ 
men w'hose wish and duty it was to preserve the peace of the 
world, which day by day was endangered by the contest on the 
Mincio. France, under the direction of her lyrical ruler, had 
mustered her unnics on the frontier; to do vvl^at, is not so clear 
— but something at all events. M. de Lamartine’s intention, as 
refen'ed to by us in our recent article, was to pass the Alps in 
^ms in a^iy case^ ^ proceeding which would have had results 
of one kind or another. The result which, on his own state- 
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ment, was mainly contemplated by Lamartine tyc shall notice 
shortly. • 

England sympathised, and could not but sympathise, with 
the efforts of the Italians. It would have been useless, as it 
would have been false, for any statesman, speaking in her name, 
to have wasted words in disclaiming, for himself or his country, 
the existence of this feeling; yet she had, through her minister, 
communicated formally to the King of Sardinia her disapproba¬ 
tion of lus attack on Austria; and she might, without incon¬ 
sistency, be regarded as a well (visher to both parties. Unless 
the matter was to be fought out to the last, her mediation, with 
the assent of France, seemed at once the most natui’al and only 
possible means of terminating the quarrel. That mediation was 
accordingly invited by Austria. The Parliamentary Papers now 
enable ns to appreciate with sufficient clearness the details of 
a ncgoilution, if it may be so called, which was conjccturally 
known in its leading features at the time. While Radetsky was 
confidentlv collecting himself on the banks of the Mincio, M. 
Iliimmeliiiicr ivas in London exchanging with Lord Pulmerstou 
notes which arc even now of great interest, and ivliich might 
have been of gi'cat importance, had not the possibilities which 
they contemplated remained only possibilities. 

Austria declared her readiness to make pfacc oif the terms 
of giving up the whole of Lombardy — first, to a separate ad¬ 
ministration under an archduke taken from the House of Haps- 
burg; next, to Lombardy licrself, as an independent power, fi’ec 
to choose her own government, or unite herself to any other, 
even to Charles Albert; though the hope that she might prove 
a thorn in his side was undoubtedly and excusably present to 
the mind of the Austrian diplomatist. Aystria, however, was 
resolute to retain for herself* the line of the Adige and the 
Venetian provinces, under a separate government, which it was 
pronused should be one of the most liberal form. These con¬ 
cessions, which would have been great indeed for Austria at 
any period before March, 1848, or after July, 1848, seemed in 
that interval little. The almost total loss by Austria of her 
Italian provinces, as it were at one blow and in one day; the 
apparent hopelessness of her recovering them by the sword; the 
doubt whether countries, in which such a spirit against Austrian 
rule had been manifested, could ever again become secure or 
useful portions of the empire; and, above all, the certainty that 
the Italians having, as they thought and as it seemed, all in 
their hands, would not accept half, — all these considerations told 
strongly against the possibility of a peace founded op any com¬ 
promise of a territorial kind, and against its permanence if 
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concluded. Accordingly the evacuation of Italy, combined with 
pecuniary arrangements for transferring a jfroportion of the 
public debt of Austria to the ^parated provinces, were the only 
terms which, in the view of the British cabinet, could be pro¬ 
posed with that eliance of succe^ essential to justify inter¬ 
ference. Those who most regret can yet hardly wonder that 
these terms were not accepted. Deeply struck though she was, 
Austria could not at once consent to give up every thing, even 
when it seemed possibly enough that all might be torn from her 
without compensation. On the other hand, her assailants seemed 
likely to be contented with nothing but the complete success 
which they hoped to achieve. The idea of mediation on the 
basis proposed by Austria was therefore declined. 

On this subject there is, at p. 481. of No. 11. of the Papers 
presented to Parliament, an interesting note from M. Hunime- 
Inucr, written at a critical moment. On the 23rd of May M. 
Humraelauer had presented to Lord Palmerston the first form of 
the Austrian proposal; according to which Lombardy was still to 
foi m part of the empire with a separate Jidministration under an 
archduke or viceroy. This was probably put forward rather as 
a matter of form than of substance : a preface to the real pro¬ 
ject. On the 24th, acknowledging the entire justice of the 
observatiofts whi(^ had been made on this i»roject, — in other 
words, admitting entirely the objections raised to it, — he submits 
the plan based on the separation and complete independence of 
Lombardy. On the 26th he writes the note in question'; evi- , 
dently not in the cool considered tone with which diplomacy 
conceals thoughts, but with that more untaught and, in Talley¬ 
rand’s view, erroneous use of lang^uagc which reveals them. It 
appears to be penned immediately after the perusal of a letter 
from Mr, Abercroraby to Lord Palmerston, which had been 
communicated to him; in which the hopelessness of prevailing 
on the Italians to make peace on any other terms tlian those of 
the total evacuation of Italy by the Austrians is forcibly stated. 
It is clear that the latest news from Vienna had almost simul¬ 
taneously reached Baron Huinmclauer, .an^ that it was of a 
reassuring character; more especially, if we may conjecture, 
with reference to the temper of the Austrian armies. With 
considerable passion and some force of argument, M. Humme- 
lauer rejects the concessions pressed upon him. To give up 
Venice, he says, would be to give up the Italiitn Tyrol; which 
also is claimed as part of Italy by the Lombards. Can the 
Imperial Government ever contemplate that? If the idea of 
tlte arrangement li^gested by Mr. Abercroraby could have been 
Itstejie^l 0 ^ys since, he says, it is no longer admis- 
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sible now. * Cette idee etait naturcllc anx TtaViens, qui aiuient 
‘ a nous croire nfbrts—nous ne le sommcs pas encore!’ Words 
-which were to be verified. , 

The greatest of the great evils involved in the prolongation 
of the war,—the peril of a J'rcnch intervention, — was dreaded 
almost equally by Sardinia and Austria; perhaps even more by 
the former. When the minister of Charles Albert, on being 
questioned in the Chambers as to the intentions of France, 
replied, in intentionally marked expressions, that ‘ France will 
‘ not interfere unless invited by us; and as tae shall not invite 
' her she will not interfere^ his Avords were received with an en¬ 
thusiastic approbation, which recognised in them not only an 
assurance gratifying to national pride, but an exemption from 
great danger. The mind of every hearer could supply the 
ill-suppressed thought, * Non tali auxilio.’ It was then thought 
impossible tluit circumstances could arise to justify the invocation 
of an aid so perilous, if not so fatal: an aid, nevertheless, to be 
invoked at last— and to be invoked in vain. 

With reference to the fear which made the Sardinian 
Govcrniuent shrink from that aid, wc will call two witnesses, 
besides that permanent \vitness who might render all others 
superfluous — Rome. Our witnesses arc, M. Hmnmclaucv and 
M. de Lamartine. The declaration of the former i^ curious.*' 
Wc do not, lie says in etfect, greatly fear the threat of Frcnch in- 
tei’vention. Wc can but lose Italy, after all. Should France 
interfere, wc will not resist. She shall not have the oppor¬ 
tunity she covets of Aviniiing a battle. Wc will permit her to 
occupy Lombardy; we will retreat behind the Adige, and 
occupy that line: should shc^dvance on us there, wc will not 
oppose her: wc will retire fi'om Italy; wc will leave the Italians to 
themselves, and to the experience, once more, of French occupa¬ 
tion. Sucli an apparently candid exposition of intent^pns previous 
to events as this, is, wc may suspect, rare in diplomacy; and wc 
need not inquire how far this jiacific policy, blending the out¬ 
ward harmlessness of the dove with the wisdom and, perhaps, 
the venom of the 8#pcnt, would have found a compliant instru¬ 
ment in the Austrian Commander-in-chief. But if we regard it 
merely as the form chosen by M. Ilummelauer to point the 
moral of French interference, and the results which might be 
expected from it, It is sufficiently significant. 

If M. Hummdauer at least illustrates thus the reluctance of 
the Sardinian Government to call in the French, M. de Lamartine 
docs more; he proves that it Avas well founded. In that first 
— _ • 

* Pari. Papers, II. p. 473. 
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night at the Hotel clcs Affaires Etrangeres, when alone in the 
palace yet tenanted, to his imagination, by the*shadc of his pre¬ 
decessor, he meditated at once Jhe transitory vanity of all human 
things, and the means of securing his own government for to¬ 
morrow; —in that night when the |trangest, and not altogether 
unelevating thoughts, suggested by the strangest position ever 
occupied by mortal, must have pifsscd through the brain of the 
man of genius, — a more than Alnaschar with his dreams more 
than realised,—even then the Gallic instinct of aggression was 
awake, and among, let us hope, the dreams of a loftier ambition 
for France and for mankind, suggested the selfish speculation of 
‘ developments ^ in Savoy. The general anticipation expressed 
under the general phrase ^ development,’ took a more definite 
shape when the particular case arose. 

lle states that on the willingness of Austria to make peace 
on the terms above stated being pressed upon him on two distinct 
occasions, he was, and he so expressed himself, entirely disj)oscd 
to approve of thorn. He does not toll us that he took any 
farther step to forward the arrangement; but he does tell us 
the ground of his approval. ‘ Deux fois ccs ouvertures lui 
‘ furent faites semi-officiellement, ct deux fois il tint le memo 
‘ langagc. II n’edt etc ni hoinme d’etat ni patriate s’il los eut 
‘ repouss^fes. Car la conclusion d’un arrangement pai'cil per- 
‘ mettait ii la Rcpublique do reettfirr uiw denesfront teres ebreeh^cs 
' apres Ics Cent-jours par Ic second toite de 1815, ct il y 
* pensait de loin.’ 

Even on M. dc Lamartine’s own showing we can hardly believe 
that his readiness to accede to an arrangement which he held to 
bo so beneficial to Italy, was largely influenced by his hope to 
avail himself of thp opportunity fin ^ recti lying’ the frontier of 
France by perpetrating a I’obberv on Piedmont. But he speaks 
a language expresses a thought but too familiar and accept¬ 
able to his countrymen, when he defines the duty of a patriot 
as consisting ia such rectification of the frontier at the expense 
of an ally. 

Austrian affairs had improved in the i^ferval between the 
attempt to negotiate in London and the middle of June. 
Nevertheless terms, similar to those on which the intervention 
of England had been invited, were aftcrwai’ds offered by Austria 
as the basis of negotiation, — not to Charles Albert, with whom, 
as with a false friend, she had a natural reluctance to com¬ 


municate, but — to the Provisional Grovernment of Milan. By 
them they were at once declined. Unfortunately, perhaps, 
but almost necessarily : after the vote of union with Piedmont, 
Milan could not make a separate peace. How too could they 
have abandoned the Venetians? This offer to the Milanese, 
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rejected on the l^tli of Jline, was tlie last. The sibyl’s hooks 
of fair promise were all burned ; the tide had not been taken at 
the flood, and fortune was already out of reach. 

Fi’otn the published correspondence we may infer with tole¬ 
rable certainty the tenor of •the communications which passed, 
on this particular question of peace, between the Austrian 
Government .and their Gcner.al in Italy. Alorc especially there 
are two interesting letters from Lord Ponsouby, which enable 
us both to appreciate the effect jirodueetl by Radetsky’s tone, 
and to note the most critical point in the struggle. The ex¬ 
tracts arc short, and so interesting that, we think we may be 
justified in quoting them almost entire. It will be seen, from a 
comparison of the tivo, how the fiitc of Italy was wavering in 
the balance. 


‘ Tiinspnick, June IS. 1848, 

‘ I have lioin*<l IVotu juUliorily that Jlarslinl Rjulotsky, after 
providing for t!ie necessary garrison.^ has a force of SOjOtX) men, and 
tliat the IMcdmonte^e- amounts lo o(),00(). 


‘ 'riiese arini(\s ciudi of thorn occupy an <?\tromoiy strong position, 
and arc supposiid at present to he mnitlackablc with any fair ])rospcct 
<d* sue,(jess ftir the :l'^saiIants. Radetsky has dcnuiridcd a sujiply of 
men, and promises, wdtli that ineveast?, to compel tlie enemy 
lo make peace. It appears that t!n‘Austrian Gi^vernmdht will not 
send Liu* reinforcements. 


^ '^I'he, pecuniary difficulty, Avoro there no other, would prevent it, for 
at Vienna they pay 20,000 workmen every day for doing no work, but 
for the purpose of ke(‘ping that [nirt of tim population quiet. 1 in¬ 
formed your Lordship some time ago that Ilarou Wessenberg told me 
iic had sent full powers to Marshal Kadetsky to make an armistice- 
'i1»c Ihiron ought to have said tlj^t he hiul sent orders to the J^Iarshal 
to propose an armistice- The Marshal has rciiioi^strated against that 
mode of proceeding, saying tliat his own position is inexpugnable, 
and that time must operate greatly and quickly in favour of peace, 
by the heavy expense which falls upon the Italians, and which is 
already the cause of much discontent and murmuring.* 


This letter bears the very same date Avith that in wliich is 
conveyed the refuel of the Milanese. It appears then that 
liadetsky had discouraged to the utmost the idea of an armistice 
for which orders had been sent to him; that he had earnestly 
demanded reinforcements; that it Avas even now doubtful 
Avhether he would get them. The scale is tremblinjy. The 
second extract is dated the very next day. 

‘ My Lord, — Prince FcHjC ScliAvarzenberg, who received a sharp 
wound at the late engagement, has been sent liere 4o give an account 
of the military affairs in Italy. His report shi^vs things*in a more 
1‘avourable light for the Austrians than was expected; and the minis- 
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ters hore will combine, when they reach Viennaj^, in three or four 
days, the measures necessary or fit to he taken under existing circum¬ 
stances. As it is, 10,000 men Kve already on their route to join 
Radetsky; and I am informed that 15,000 more can be sent. Witli 
the 55,000 men which Radetsky woul^ have upon the junction with 
liim of these 15,000, he is confident in his being able to obtain very 
great advantages over Charles Albert. I think the Austrians will 
try their fortune. If their expectations arc realised, their condition 
will, they think, be extremely improved, and peace may be made upon 
better terms than can now be had; if they fail, they think they shall 
not even then be much worse as to peace than tliey would be were it 
now concluded.’ 

The scale has turned then. The arrival oP Radetsky^s officer, 
hot from tlie field, has resolved tlic question—the ^ ratio ultima’ 
shall decide. 

On July 1. there appeared in the Vienna Gazette an import¬ 
ant document — an official article, insisting on tlie attempts the 
Austrian cabinet had made to obtain ])cacc, more especially their 
recent proposal to the Provisional Government at Milan, and 
the manner in which it had been met; and finally declaring tlic 
dcteriqination of the Government to ‘ con(picr an honourable 

* peace by* arms,’ and appealing to the country and the deputies, 
whose meeting was expected, for support In that dctcnmnatlon. 

* It is my duty to add,’ writes the Secretary of Legation trans¬ 
mitting this document, 'that I believe this appeal will bo 
' heartily responded to by the entire country. The greatest 
' sympathy exists in the public mind for tlie army in Italy, and 
' a peculiar sensitiveness for the honour of their arms.’ It was 
responded to, at least in a military point of view, for Radetsky 
received in full tlib reinforcements be called for. 

So much, liowcvcr, was at stake for the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment ; so possible did it still seem that they might lose all, that 
wc cannot be surjirised to find attempts at negotiation, if letters 
and diplomatic courtesies can be called attempts, still occasion¬ 
ally coming to the surface. Evidently up to the final move of 
Radetsky thei*e was liardly an hour at wmch they would not 
have consented to terms based on the independence of Lom¬ 
bardy and the retention of the Venetian provinces. But up to 
that very date, the difficulties noted applied, not with less, but 
perhaps even with more, force against any such arrangement. 
If there were any, and doubtless there were many, both in 
Milan and in Turin, who saw the wisdom of a compromise, they 
shrank from thg unpopularity, or perhaps rather the peril, of 
publicly *i)roposing it. They thus risked and incurred the ruin 
of the whole cause, because they shrank from the risk of the 
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accusation of treason. It cannot, however, be said that the 
risk was unreal; for the Italians, if they had learnt to hate their 
enemy more, liad not yet learnt to appreciate him better. The 
King, indeed, had learnt this wisdom; and we find that on July?, 
he actually addressed a confidential letter to Mr. Abercromby, 
stating that he personally was willing to accept offers based on 
the retention by Austria of the line of the Adige. Even this, 
however, was the personal declaration of the King and not of 
his (lovernment; and it is clear that he did not venture to make 
such a proposal publicly, or directly to the Austrians, though 
he might have been prepared to accept of it if offered by a 
mediating allv. 

Finally the storm came. For sonjc time the Piedmontese 
array had remained in front of Radetsky, as if unable to ad¬ 
vance and unwilling to retire, amid unheeded Avarnings from 
its friends. It had continued cautiously inert Avhen rashness 
had been more prudent than inactivity. ‘ It seems scarcely 
‘ credible,’ says Cieneral Pepe, ‘ that Charles, instead of per- 
‘ cciving the error of his system of inactivity, in presence of the 
^ enemy’s strong fortresses, decided on besieging Mantua; that 
‘ is to say, on extending his right line, and renouncing all idea 
‘ of attacking the Austrians, of passing the Adige, and seizing 
‘ the iidvantngcs offered by Venice and the" Siirdo*Venetian 
* squadron.’ * 

According to the same authority Charles Albert, iu the end 
of July, had still 80,000 men, including the sick; hut that, as 
the readers of military liistory knoAV, may amount to a large 
deduction.- Radetsky liad by this time gathered his strength, 
variously ftated at from 60,000 to 70,000 men. The enemy 
•were pressing the blockade of Mantua, ancF Avcrc spread in a 
long line from that place to the heights of Rivoli. Suddenly, 
on the 22d, ‘in the midst of a dreadful thunder^tonu and a 
‘ deluge of rain, iu the darkest night,’ Radetsky ^broke up from 
Verona. The weather aided the surprise. lie assaulted and 
stormed Avith his main force at Soinma Campagna the strong 
central position of the enemy’s lines, which he thus pierced and 
separated; he assailed them simultaneously on other points and 
with similar success. One fierce action followed another. Sur¬ 
prised and overmatched, the Piedmontese yet made desperate 

* General Pepe seems here to countenance the charge rei)catc(Uy 
made against Charles Albert for not using his fleet to attack Trieste. 
Tlic reason for not doing so is obvious. An attael? on Trieste would 
have added to the forces of Austria the forces of the Geriuan^Con- 
federation. (See Pari. Papers, No. 11. pp. 621*8.) 
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efforts to regain the footing wliich they hrd lost; but at 
Custoza, on the 26th, at Yalta, on the 26th and 27th, he smote 
them with blow upon blow. ‘ An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to check him by the proposal of aii armistice. The 
King abandoned the line of the Miheio and retired on Cremona. 
Radetsky gave him no pause; Jhc followed the beaten, dis¬ 
organised, and starving Piedmontese close at the heels from the 
Mincio to the Ogllo, from the Oglio to the Adda. In eight 
days after his move from Verona ho was on tlie Adda; in less 
than a fortnight he was knocking at the gates of .Milan. 
Charles Albert, so far as wc can judge, in no way merited the 
accusation made against him at tlic time, and repeated, wc 
regret to say, by M. Mazzini now, of failing the Milanese. 
He risked an unsuccessful action under the walls, and was 
ready to venture more for the defence of the city had there 
been a prospect of success. Perliaps something was possible 
even then (at the cost, however, of risking the destruction of 
the city), could such resistance as the relies of his army might 
oftcr have bc(!n supported by a rt3vival of the des])crution of 
March, liccritnination, liowcvci”, was easier than comhijiatlon 
under reverses whlcli would liavc shaken a closer union. With 
the passion of panic as well as of anger, the ^Milanese were 
ready to attribute to any cause, rather than the real one, the 
stunning catastrophe of a distant and victoi'iuua war, brought 
suddenly to their doors in the shape of disastrous defeat, with 
Kadetsky on its heels. On the other side, the Piedmontese,* 
jregai’ding their allies with a juster resentment, were full of 
angry demands for the supplies which should have been fur¬ 
nished on the Mincio, of scorn f(fr the civic prufess^ns which 
had not been baclccd by adequate performance in the field, of 
contemptuous disbelief in the passionate clamour for resistance 
and barricades, — and Avere laudably less ctiger for the time to 
free Lombardy tlmii to save Piedmont, by placing the Ticino 
between their broken forces and the victorious Austriaiis. Un¬ 
prepared for steady defence, the populace of Milan Avcrc yet 
furious against the idea of being delivered to the Austrians; 
and it was not without personal risk, amid cries of rage, accusa¬ 
tions of treason, and even shots, that Charles Albert departed 
from his Lombard capital, never to return. The capitulation 
concluded by him before withdrawal saved the city from attack; 
and Kadetsky entered, unopposed, on the 15tli day after his 
move from Verona. But for the armistice, the month of Sep¬ 
tember Avpuld probably have seen him in Turin. If military 
achievements can jlistify vanity, the old man might be excused 
some touch of that weakness- He had accomplished Avhat states- 
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men had called it insane to contemplate as possible; his single 
head and heart had given back to Austria the dominion of 
Lombardy. Whether the gift bb for good or for evil, time will 
show. In any case Radetsky did his duty, as an Austrian, 
devotedly and well. His aHeged severity has been the theme of 
much obloquy, current in many quarters, on, we believe, suf¬ 
ficiently vague grounds. An Italian cannot love, cannot perhaps 
but hate, the instrument of so great a ruin; but we are not 
aware of any authentic statements whicli entitle us to associate 
the name of Radetsky with the imputation of atrocity, or to 
degrade it by coupling it with that of Ilaynaii. 

The Republican chief had left Milan before the capitulation, 
and joined the legion of Garibaldi, whicli never accepted the 
armistice. The words in which he records the raising of the 
one banner in which he trusts are impressive and touching, 
though founded in error. ^ At Monza, in viewjof this immense 
^ spectacle of a monarchy in flight, and of a people abandoned, 
^ in the midst of the brave men of the legion i)f (laribuldi, who 
^ followed Giacomo Medici, a banner—the modest banner of a 
^company—was raised for a few hours, inscribed with these 
^ w'oi'ds — God and the pcoiilcand chosen by the affections 
‘ oJ‘ these young men, it was 1 who bore it. It was.the banner 
‘ of a new life, rising from the. ruins of the past; anel six months 
* later it shone with a new lustre on the summit of the C:i[)itol, 
‘ the symbol of our Italian future.’ Wc do not hope to convert 
M. Mazzlni — yet wc cannot but ask, Avhy he is so resolute to 
see the hope and future of Italy exclusively in a banner which, 
thus raised, symbolised secession ? and still symbolises, for the 
present rft least, strife rathcr*than union? 

Here we are compelled to pause. The^rst act of a great 
drama closed with the capitulation of Milan: but the passions 
and forces which have been at Avork arc not yet cxliausted. As 
Bertram, struggling against the spears which pinned him down, 
' Once gained his feet and twice his knee,’so Italy, struck down 
on the Mincio, half rises again in a more hopeless and unequal 
conflict with its ancient enemy at Novara, and with a new 
invader at Rome. 


Art. III. — A Hand-Book for Travellers in Devon and Corn- 
walL London: 1850. 

Tt is scarcely possible to exaggerate the .obligations which 
society is under to Mr. Murray, for the succes^on of ele¬ 
gant little volumes by which he lias turned the luqircsuming 
labours of the guide into a new class of literature. - •Were we 
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ever so critically inclined, the remembrance «of many happy 
days spent in eager endeavours to reduce his lessons into prac¬ 
tice,—of many an interval dT bad weather, or dreary road, 
beguiled by studying in his pages anticipated pleasures, or 
conning over the details of sights alteady seen, — would totally 
disarm our most malevolent intentions. And who would venture 
to controvert the grounds of a popularity so established, that 
not only English but even German and Italian imitators now 
endeavour to delude the hasty purchaser, by copying the con¬ 
spicuous coat and shapely figure of these familiar comi>ainuns ? 
We have, however, tlie pleasanter task of welcoming the first 
specimen of what we hope to call a new division of the series. 
The subject before us docs not indeed afford occasion for the 
exhibition of that high talent which has been lavished on other 
parts of the collection. There is not room here for the peculiar 
combination of a knowledge of antiquarian details, with a refined 
sense of beauty in nature and art, which distinguishes some of the 
Italian portion; still less for the learning, wit, and originality 
which have made a classic of the Hand-book for Spain. But 
enough is done for the reader’s purpose, and performed with 
that spirit and refinement which arc required to make the 
volume a pleasant companion, as well as an useful guide. To 
readers full of provincial patriotism, wc should think its fault 
lay on the side of compression rather than diffusencss; but the 
editor has probably exez'ciscd a sound judgment in this raattpr. 

Our favourite home tours deserve to be thus placed on fair 
terms of competition with their more fashionable continental 
rivals. They have been too much neglected of late years, and wc 
are disposed to think that the tidfe is turning in their favour. 
The ‘ Beauties of England and Wales’ had at one time become 
wearisome to the taste of mankind in general, from the exagge¬ 
rations of tho Gilpin and Price school of tourists, Avho raved of 
a Derbyshire down or a Westmoreland mere in terms which 
would h.ave been almost misapplied to Mont Blanc and the 
Leman,—trembled with horror on the verge of precipices down 
which a fox-hunter would make little of riding,—and were 
deafened by the roar of cataracts, to which the judlcioua 
turning on, for the visitors’ benefit, of the waters of a mill-pond, 
had mainly contributed. As soon as the Continent was open,, 
people fled from the persecution of these priests of the pictu¬ 
resque, to enjoy liberty of Avorship, even in the flats of France 
and the Netherlands. And there grew up subsequently, while 
continental travelling still remained a matter of some expense 
and diflaculty, a kihd of fashion of valuing all the objects of 
travel according to their distance. The tourist just returned 
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from Switzerlani looked down with a superior air on the visitor 
of the Rhine; he who had reached Florence was subdued Into 
silence before him who had sealed Vesuvius; while the few 
who had actually seen * the East’ were marked men, and excited 
a kind of envy and ill-will ahnong the herd of holiday wanderers 
whom their presence reduced to insignificance. We suspect 
that the extreme facility of modern locomotion is stripping 
these things of their adventitious importance. There is 
really no distinction in having measured thousands of miles, 
pent up with mobs of fellow creatures in steamers, railways, 
and overgrown inns. The smartest young Oxonian scarcely 
ventures, in mixed society, to open his budget of stories about 
the new hotel at Constantinople, or the old guide to Jerusalem, 
when the odds are that some one of the company is fresh 
from California or the Trans-Himalayan regions. Consequently, 
wlien foreign objects of interest arc under discussion, it is less 
the fashion than formerly to inquire as to their latitude and - 
longitude, and more as to their intrinsic merits, whether of 
natural or artificial beauty, or historic association. And, ti'icd 
by tJiosc tests, there is no fear but that some of our nearest 
haunts of pleasure excursion will maintain their character, even 
against the competition of theiv most distinguished rivals; and, 
second to none, ihc charming district to wliich this new hand¬ 
book introduces us. 

The compiler has acted judiciously, for the sake of most of 
those who will consult him, in allotting by far the greater part 
of his space to a minute description of the coast scenery of the 
district. For this is unquestionably its grand attraction to a 
people of such maritime tasted as ours. And it is here that the 
visitor from the cast encounters, for the first time, the noblest 
feature of the British landscape in its iiualloyed grandeur; 
transparent Avaves dashing on their pavement of ro6ks, as unlike 
that muddy oft-set of the ocean-stream which syreeps along the 
shores of the Channel and North Sea, as a mountain tarn to a 
pool in the Fens. 

One of the last results of that progress of refinement which 
induces men to seek for contrast to the habits of cities in the 
wilderness of nature, is to be found in the conversion of the bare 
sea beaches, carefully avoided by less advanced populations, into 
the chosen seats r)f easy retirement. This has been going on for 
the last half-century in the South of England, until almost all 
its shores, from the North Foreland to Berry Head (Avith the 
exception of a fcAv miles of rough coast in Dorsetshire), have 
been turned into a continuous range of plcasute-ground—a great 
preserve for marine amusements. It is an easy walk, almost all 
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round, from one watering place to another; and in the intervals 
the eye rests, nearly at every point, on some snug haunt of 
pleasure, from the marine villas of royalty and nobility, to the 
little white cottage omee, lying perdue within its grove of tamarisks 
or other sturdy foliage, cut by the sei-brcezes with almost topiary 
regularity. The population is become about as parkish as the 
landscape. It seems everywhere to consist of gentlemen in mival 
costumes; ‘ young ladies, with pink parasols; ’ showy footlnen, 
such as confounded the ideas of the Baron d'Haussez, on his first 
approach to the rustic seclusion of a Devonshire village; and 
well-dressed preventive men; while even the sailors, smugglers, 
and fishermen appear to have acquired a sort of polish by contact 
with gentility, and are toned down into keeping with the general 
Bond Street colouring of the whole. But wlicn Berry Head 
is passed, the scene changes at once, totally and abruptly, and 
changes exactly where the first rocks of the slate formation 
abut oil the sea. Thenceforward, as we proceed to the w'cst, 
the bold outlines and projecting portions of the coast are every¬ 
where craggy, strandless, bleached and bare, — 

‘ The haunt of auks and mews, and seagulls’ clang.' 

After a few miles, too, the coast trends ivestward, and opens 
itself to the swell of the main ocean. You cannot ‘ lay your 
* hand on the mane’ of the Atlantic, and make him your play¬ 
fellow, like the fenced waters of the Channel. Population retires 
inland, to the banks of the sheltered estuaries. Only here and 
there, under the lee of a cliff or on a convenient beach, a fishing 
village has nestled itself. In general, the coast scarcely shows 
more signs of human life than it (lid to the Phoenicians of old, 
when they ran along it to and from their problematical Ictis. 

At this point, therefore, —namely. Berry Head, — the sands 
and clays of central Europe cease, and the fringe of rock begins, 
which thenceforth girdles these islands towards the ocean, and 
which may be followed round the Land’s End, — into the deep 
bight of the Severn Sea, — along the western Irish coast, and 
that of the West Highlands; and, yet farther, 

‘ Where Orcas howls, his wolfish mountains rounding,’ 

until it is descried again, in grander dimensions, on the shores of 
Norway. Nowhere, probably, in the temperate zones, is there 
so great an uniformity of aspect in soil, products, and climate, 
over so great a range of latitude, as along the Atlantic from 
Brittany to Shetland, — that is, for nearly twelve degrees: the 
aame distance whi<!h separates Naples from Berlin, Constanti¬ 
nople from Warsaw. The mean temperature of Penzance is 
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51°; that of Sajidwick, in Orkney, 4G°. The climate, in fact, 
is nearly identical. The great expanse of the adjoining sea 
equalises it in the southern parti?, — and farther north the Gulf 
Stream sweeps towards the coast, and saturates with tepid waters 
and vapour the shores of Shitherland and the Orkneys. Even 
in the Hebrid Isles, 

‘ Placed far amid the melancholy main,’ 

the general aspect of sea, clouds, and, shore seems to the eye 
but little different from that of Cornwall. The latter enjoys 
only a somewhat longer, not warmer summer, and consequentiy 
a greater variety of the fruits of the earth find time to ripen; 
but as regards the prevailing flora of the districts, what will 
thrive near the Land’s End will equally thrive in Skye. 

To those who wish to study this class of scenery, where all 
its ordinary features arc displayed within easy reach, in a narrow 
comjwss, and in liigh perfection, we would especially recom¬ 
mend some of the excursions minutely described in this volume; 
Route 8., along the cliff’s of the Start promontory ; 13., the 
North Devon Coast; and 15. and 17., the districts of the Land’s 
End and Lizard. 

But the peculiar and exquisite inland scenery of this I'cgion, 
with less to command admiration, is more calculatetl to win the 
alFections in the long run than the imposing monotony of cliff 
and sea. Three fourths of the surface of Devon and Cornwall 
rest on the slate rock, or on those nearly associated formations 
which geologists have only recently distinguished from it. The 
featiires of ‘grauwackc districts’ have in general a marked 
resemblance. They are foiaiftd, for the most part, of continual 
hill and valley — the hills not insulated oil the one hand, nor 
forming plateaux and long ridges on the other, but rather like 
waves of a slightly agitated sea, overspreading the \^hole surface; 
their lower declivities generally steeper than ^thc upper, and 
therefore rocky, and most fitly covered with wood, especially 
wlicre they face the north; while the higher parts, whether 
round or ridge-shaped, retain more soil, and are often cultivated 
to the summit. The valleys are narrow, though not too deep 
to receive the full influence of the sun; and singularly sinuous. 
They are not often water-rich, for these districts lack the great 
peat sponges of the granite wastes, and still more the vast 
underground receptacles from which the rivers of the limestone 
tracts gush forth full-grown; but though not large, their streams 
arc exceedingly numerous, and all alike sparkling and pure; 
every valley has its living current, and thft whole ’country is 
reticulated with a rntize of brooks. Such are the features of the 
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softer parts of North Wales, much of the Scottish lowlands 
and border, parts of Brittany, the Limousin, la Vendee, Southern 
Belgium, and the country stretching thence towards the Rhine. 
All these are rich in beauty, but in none of them arc the 
peculiar charms of those features sO much developed as in the 
tract now under description. 

There is an uniformity, no doubt, in this kind of scenery. 
Every valley is like its neighbour, and the succession is some¬ 
what tiresome; but wliat can equal the perfect repose and 
beauty of each, taken as a home picture by itself? Who that 
has seen them docs not retain in his mind, as a type of rural 
beauty, the pictui’e of some sequestered Devonshire glen — its 
stream gushing through narrow meadows of tlie richest emerald 
— now turning the wheels of the picturesque old mill — now 
chafing against a tiny barrier of rock — now sleeping in deep 
eddies under overhanging groves of oak — its farms bosomed in 
orchards — its cottages half buried in the luxuriance of the 
flowering shrubs of their gardens — its precipitous-looking 
ploughed fields, covering the hill sides at one time with their 
waving crops, at anotlicr with their rich i-cd fallow ? ‘ The 

‘ lanes,’ as the Hand-book prettily describes them, ‘ are steep 
‘ and narrow, and bordered by tangled hedges, often thirty feet 
‘ above the road, sheltering even the hills from the rigour of 

* unfriendly blasts. In the deep shadowy combes the villages 
‘ lie nestled, with roseate walls of clay and roof of thatch, and 

* seldom far from one of those crystal streams which eidivcn 
« every valley of this rocky county.’ If the mind of the tra¬ 
veller be in unison with such quiet prospects, he may enjoy 
them here in endless succession. But he must not be impatient 
of the leafy screen Which generally confines his eye to the close 
homo view. Without it, the scene would lose its peculiar 
charm; while, were it absent, such is the general conformation 
of the country, that the observer would seldom gain an extensive 
view to counterbalance the loss. He must be content w'ith the 
occasional peep, at some unexpected turn, of the moorland tor, 
or the stripe of blue sea, which bound the valley in opposite 
directions. It is a spot for repose, and meditative enjoyment, 
and ‘dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; ’ not for eager 
admiration and novelty-hunting. According to the deep ana¬ 
logy which subsists between outward nature on^ human life, it 
may be sjvid that while one might prefer to live amidst scenery 
of bolder features and freer character, and suggestive of a wider 
range of thought, jt is to such a nook as this that one would fain 
retire to dfe. • 

It has, we think, been scarcely noticed, how much of the 
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peculiarities whjch strike the eye in the aspect of this western 
country is due to very ancient and remarkable diftercnccs bc- 
twc(jfi the usages of its rural pepulatiou and those of the same 
classes in other parts of our island. Fewer of the inhabitants 
are collected in villages, more are scattered in small hamlets and 
single houses, than in most purely agricultural districtvS. The 
farther w'c go west, the more is this distinction apparent. The 
‘church town’ in Cornwall (except where a mining or fishing 
population happens to have been collected) generally consists of 
a few houses only, under the shelter of the elegant but naked- 
looking church tower. The tillers of the soil dwell cither in 
the little ‘ town-places/ u e, farms, themselves, or in very small 
roadside hamlets. The same was the case when Carew wrote his 
Survey of Cornwall, in the reign of Elizabeth; at which time 
although the population, in Sir Q. Lemon’s opinion, did not ex¬ 
ceed 70,000 — he observes that, ‘ where the most part of the 
‘ shire is severed into enclosures, you cannot easily make choice 
‘ to stand in any one of them above a quarter of a mi)c distant 
‘ from a dwelling-house.’ And in both counties the system of 
enclosures — the division of the whole cultivated land by the high 
‘Danmoiiian’ fence into little polygonal patches — is of the 
most extreme antiquity. It is very remarkable that throughout 
these counties there is no trace whatever (so far as we are our¬ 
selves aware, but avo throw out the subject for examination) of 
common or parish fields. Unenclosed commons, of coux'se, arc 
abundant, and have been far more so. From the top of Caw- 
sand beacon, long regarded as the highest ground in Uevonshirc, 
the eye falls at once on a large tract of hare-looking fields, 
Avhcrc the outlines of the fences ai’c even stralghter and more 
angular than in the rest of the vast patchwork in Avhich they 
arc inserted. These are the enclosures round Sanipford Coux’- 
tenay, Avhich occasioned the rebellion of 1549; Avhen ‘ William 
‘ Underhill, atailoi*, and Segar, a labourer,’ logically connecting 
the two gi’ievanccs of Protestantism and tht conversion of 
pasture land into arable (as Cobbett did after them), raised their 
fellow parlshionei’s and the neighbourhood, compelled the pax-son 
to read mass, and, backed by 10,000 men, demanded that the 
Six Articles should be enforced, and the Latin service restored, 
‘ that l>i-. Moreman and Dr. Crispin may have livings given 
‘ themand that ‘ no gentleman may have any more servants 
‘ than one to wait upon him, except he may dispend one Imn- 
‘ dred marks by the yeixr;’—demands which ended in a siege of 
Exeter, a battle on Clist Heath, and the idtlmate hanging of a 
mayor of Bodmin. But such enclosures \^re all gained from 
land which Avas waste, or used as rough pasture only. Now 
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arable cultivation in common, as it may be cajlcd, the ' parish 
* field’ system, was a marked feature in old English rural economy, 
even within the memory of mart. A gentleman lately dec<j^scd 
informed us that he remembered when one might ride from 
Bury St. Edmond’s to Leicester across parish fields the whole 
way. Only a few miles on this side of Devonshire, ‘ Fordington 
‘ Field,’ which surrounds the ancient town of Dorchester, ex¬ 
hibits at this day one of the finest of the few remaining speci¬ 
mens of the open fields ©f our ancestors. Yet, within tlic district 
noAv in question, the practice seems, as wc have said, never to 
have pcnetnited. 

What causes produced this difference of habit between the 
Danmonian race and the eastern population, and prevented 
the latter from introducing their own? The Celts, say some 
authorities, have ever exhibited a tendency to the solitary, 
patriarchal, or ^ Cyclopean ’ mode of life;—love of aggregation, 
union for common pin-poses, municipal organisation, arc charac¬ 
teristics of Saxondom. Thus, they would add, tlie Saxon Folc- 
land, or Agcr Publicus, of which the history is so ably traced 
by Mr. Kemble, avus wholly unknown to the ^ Wclsli kind,’ who 
ai’C supposed to have inhabited Devon long after it became part 
of the kingdom of Wessex. It may be so ; but avc shall state 
our reasons presently for doubtiug the prolonged pi-evalcncc of 
the ‘Welsh kind’ in Dcvoiisliu-e altogether. And, for our own 
parts, we have always rather pleased ourselves with the fancy, 
if such it be, that the Danmonian agriculture descends to us 
from times anterior to the quarrels of Celt and Saxon,— from 
some cai'licr and more peaceful era, Avhen the necessity for living 
in defensible villages, and returning to fenced security at night 
from labour in thtf fields by -day, had not yet arisen. Cer¬ 
tainly the scattered homesteads of Devon, sprinkled singly over 
her hill sides, and eacli sheltered only by its own ‘ vonluroiis 
‘ wall,’ do not look like the habitations of a warlike race. It is 
difficult to imagine how Bei'scrkar, and Sea kings, and Fist-right, 
and tenure by military service, and the other institutions wliicli 
made life glorious and uncomfortable in days of old, could have 
been known, except as nursery stories or legal fictions, in these 
quiet wildernesses. A single Harold the Dauntless, or Regi¬ 
nald Front dc Bceuf, might have harried half the county in a 
week. ‘ I consider,’ saith enthusiastic Mr. Polwhele, ‘ tliat the 
^ south of Devon was actually colonised while ^the rest of the 
‘ island was yet a desert, and even the opposite continent of 
‘ Gaul, and the greater part of Europe, were uninhabited.’ Nay, 
many western antiquaries connect this belief with the notion 
that the limits of this Arcadia were far wider even in historical 
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ages than now, and comprised a vast tract of submerged country, 
that ^ sweet land*iof Lionessc,’ which Spenser judiciously places 
near the confines of the realm of J^^aery, but of which the peasant 
of the Land’s End still loves to dream, as he gazes on the bil¬ 
lowy expanse bounded by th^ distant outlines of Scllly.* 

These arc fancies. But other collateral evidence may be 
given of the great antiquity of the present outlines of cultiva¬ 
tion in this region, compared with other extremities of the 
island. Devonshire and Cornwall still coptain great unreclaimed 
wastes; so docs the north of England. But in the latter dis¬ 
trict the parishes, or townships, arc mostly very extensive. 
Each single one coinj)rises a great aci’cage, not only in the 
wastes, but in land now I'cclaimcd and populous adjacent to the 
wastes. Evidently, therefore, there has been a great change 
since the division of that country into parishes. Much of what 
was then waste land, and therefore divided into large ecclesiastical 
districts, lias lon'g ago become densely inliabited. In the west 
of England no such change has taken place. The parishes are 
numerous and small, showing undent cultivation every where, 
except ill those tracts which arc still uncultivated. Wlierovcr 
tliesc occur the parishes are very large. Dartmoor Proper, 
fifteen miles across, is all in the parish of Lidford; that of 
Altcrnun, in Cornwall, and some otlicrs, arc also very extensive. 
In this country, therefore, there has been no important exten¬ 
sion of cultivation — nothing beyond the gradual reclaiming of 
jiarccls of common—since the division into parishes. What 
was cultivated then is so now, and the desert of those days is 
still desert. This gives us a point—and one of great and 
unknown aiiti<iuity—since which we may safely affirm that this 
region has remained continually a cultured and civilised country. 
Above it, speculation may wander at will, to the days of Tlico- 
mantius, last Duke of Danmoniuin, Anno Mundi ^946, and as 
fill' higher as her wings can soar. 

Of course it is not meant that much has nottbeen added on 
the whole to the productive extent of land in later times, but 
that the operation has been partial only ; no large districts have 
been reclaimed. The progress of improvement lias varied in 
different districts; has been greater in the rocky and lighter 
soils of the south and east, less in the clay districts of northern 
and central Devon,—the favourite fields of caidy agriculture- 
And this has brought about, unquestionably, a great change 


* ‘ Fishermen, also,* says Master Carew, with quiet assurance, 
‘ casting their nets thereabouts, have drawn up pieces of floors and 
* windows.' 
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in the relative importance and population of different portions 
of the country. The reader, with a good 'map before him, 
especially a geological map, ,will distinguish at once a large 
tract, occupying north-west Devon, and north-easfern Cornwall, 
and bounded to the south by a singularly defined line of high¬ 
land, which stretches west full sixty miles from the bridge at 
Exeter to the high cliffs of Boscastlc; continuous, except where 
broken through by the Tamar. This line coincides with that 
of the elevation of the .harder slate formation to the south above 
the clayey rocks of the so-called ‘ carbonaceous ’ scries, though 
unhappily destitute of the important member from which the 
series derives its name. The district in question, north of this 
line and west of Exe, comprising 150 or 200 parishes, is probably 
one of the most primitive and unaltered portions of the kingdom. 
It is traversed by no main roads or navigable waters, has not even 
dreamt of railways, except in the visionary year 1846, has vciy 
few resident gentry, though the case was far otherwise for¬ 
merly, and few large farms. The picturesque tourist is startled 
by its ugly features on his way to the fancied Arcadia which he 
is come to visit. Its climate is damp, its soil clay, its people 
penurious and uncleanly. Here linger yet the old Danmonian 
customs and superstitions. If there be yet any specimen of the 
Pixy, or Devonshire variety of the fairy, extant,—if cattle are 
still lamed, and children crippled, by ‘ill wishes,’—if ghosts 
Avalk, and men doomed to die ‘hail their own names,’ — it is 
hero, and not in the vales of fashionable south Devon. .Here 
too subsist the usages of the old rural house-holding, a system 
which combined domestic with field servitude, together with its 
peculiar feature of farm apprenticeship,—a system which had 
its good no doubt,,but the remnants of which exhibit also much 
of evil,—traits of promiscuous and almost uncivilised modes of 
living, witl\ occasional glimpses of strange iiluiscs and even 
cruelties, such as are now and then revealed by the invaluable 
light which the newspaper press has thrown of late years on the 
neglected portions of our social economy. But, like the Weald 
of Kent and Sussex, which in many of its features it much re¬ 
sembles, this region was once of far greater imi>ortance, rela¬ 
tively speaking, than now,—was not only inhabited by a sturdy 
mce of yeomen proprietors, but was traversed by various Hues 
of communication, and had a good deal of commercial inter¬ 
course. Whether it be absolutely true or not that 

* Crediton was a market town 
When Exeter was a fiirzy down/ 

V 

5t is certain that Crediton preceded Exeter as the ecclesiastical 
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capital of the west,—a pretty sure sign of the comparative con¬ 
sequence of the contiguous portion of the country. 

And this (^cuinstance — the altered course of commerce and 
population— explains some things wliich at first sight strangely 
puzzle the provincial antiquary, whenever be happens to think 
for' himself on subjects where he receives no assistance what¬ 
ever from his erudite predecessors; who, lost in clouds of 
Plioenician and Druidical controversy, passed without any observ¬ 
ation at all over difficulties which perplex men with their eyes 
oi)cn. King Arthur is commonly said to have been born at 
^J'intagcl, the royal scat of his father, Uther Pendragon (not 
Gorlois, as the compiler of the ^ Hand-book ’ asserts, in a happy 
ignorance of the scandalous chronicles of the Pound Table, 
whicli wo do not intend to enlighten). King Arthur and his 
father may or may not be mythical personages; but Tintiigel at 
all events is a great fact, and was an inhabited castle, of huge 
dimensions, in the time of Kichard, Earl of Cornwall: it con¬ 
tinued a state prison, says the ^ Hand-book,’ down to A\e reign 
of Elizabeth, llow came so considerable an edifice to be raised 
in a corner of Cornwall now so remote and unvisited (except by 
pilgrims to its remains), with little commerce or agriculture, far 
from all great roads, and on the border of a district proverbial 
for baiTCiiiicss ? Mere considerations of security will not account 
for this; foi', grand as the position unquestionably is, the whole 
coast bristles with points almost as defensible, and commanding 
neigbbourboods of much more importance. Again, tradition 
speaks of two great battles of the races, Celt and Saxon; one 
that in wliich Arthur was slain,— 

S\s though no other ])lace on Britaine’s spafious earth 
Were worthy of liis death, but where he had his birth ;* — 

one in the reign of Egbert; as having been fought near the same 
spot, at Camel ford. How came the nations to meet twice ‘ to 
‘ feed the crow,’ in an outlying quarter, which 'now, far from 
being on any probable military line of march, is out of the ordi¬ 
nary traveller’s way altogether? The answer to these questions 
seems to be, that Tintagel stands precisely at the western extre¬ 
mity of that long line of natural boundary which we have above 
pointed out, as separating, in ancient times, the more cultivated 
north from the rougher west; and at the point where the ancient 
line of communication, both military and commercial, now 
almost disused, connected North Devon-and-Cornwall, a district 
of Saxon England, with the real Celtic peninsula. 

This ordinary road seems, indeed, still to .have followed the 
northern coast in ages long subsequent to those primitive times 

voii. xcm. NO. CLxxxix. o* 
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of which we have been speaking. For the central line, the ^ old’ 
Falmouth road of modem times, passed over wastes, in which 
there are now no villages and wei^e then no inns,— ‘neither 
* horse meat, nor man’s meat, nor a chair to sit down.’ Commu¬ 
nication along the south coast was limited by the difficult nature 
of the country, ‘consisting wholly upon passes’ (to borrow the 
bad English of one of Essex’s plaintive despatches to Parliament, 
when he had rashly adventured into it, and the Cornislimen had 
enclosed his army, as in a seine net, between Lostwithlel and 
the sea); and by the many estuaries and ferries. lu 1642 the 
Koyalists and Itoundhcads engaged in battle at Stratton; no 
trifling engagement, for one third of the victorious ai’iny lay 
stretched on the sides of ‘ Stamford Hill,’ so called from the 
defeated general, before they could reach the entrenchment 
which crowns it. Stratton is situated at the extreme norlhcm 
angle of Cornwall, in a country now so stationary that the green 
hill, the camp, and the little town, seem as unchanged as il* the 
figlit had been foughteh last year. Put the reader of the his¬ 
tory of those times is at a loss to think ^yhy the two armies 
should have retired into so sctiuestercd a corner to fight out 
their quarrel, as if, like duellists, they wanted to get out of the 
way of the civil po\vcr. But the tnitli seems to be that Strat¬ 
ton—named from the old .Homan way — still commanded, in 
1642, the most frequented road into Cornwall, and that its 
neighbourhood rejoiced, relatively at all events, in inucli more 
gentility, population, and traffic than now. 

A few miles from the same town there is a loindy green 
vaUey, opening on the sea by a woody defile. On (»ne of its 
higher slopes the visitor may stil^ trace the foundations of an 
extensive house and adjoining terraces: this was once Stowe, 
the famous seat of the Grenvilles, the western predeccsscu’ of 
the more famous Stow’-c of Buckinghamshiro: a grand Italian 
mansion, built^by John Grenville, Earl of Batli. Hero some 
of the Restoration intrigues were carried on bctw<',eii that per¬ 
sonage and Nicholas Monk, brother of the general, who wa<i rector 
of the parish. Here the Cartci’cts, and after them the Tliynncs, 
collected the polite society of the time; and Hervey uicdilated 
among the tombs in the neighbouring churchyard. The house 
has been destroyed for many a generation, and tho solitaiy 
neighbourhood is grown so unfamiliar with lorjls and statesmen, 
that wc can remember the throng of country folk to look at 
Lord John Russell, when that minister paid a virit, some years 
ago, to the little watering place at Bude, and their surprise at 
th^e moderate pi'oportions of the figure which filled, metaidiori- 
cally, so large a space in the world. We are so accustomed, at 
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this day, from Igng and general observation, to regard progress 
in civilisation as the law of society, that when we fall in with the 
rare exception of a community of neighbourhood which, in some 
respects, has actually decayed, the impression produced seems 
not only unpleasant, but startling and unnatural, as in reading 
the histoiy of the decline and fall of an empire. 

If the reader will forgive this idle digression Into modern 
frivolities, and, returning with us to abstruscr speculations, will 
recollect the remarkable line of hill wlfich we pointed out as 
separating the northern section of the peninsula west of Jixe 
from the remainder, he will find, on farther examination, that it 
constitutes a demarcation not only interesting to the antiquary, 
but really important in ethnographical study; for the western 
half of that line, from the Tamar to the sea near Tintagel, forms 
the real boundary between the Saxon and Celtic populations, as 
evidenced, not by idle conjecture, but by the safest test we Cfui 
possess, — that afforded by the names of places. 

For the common notion that the Tamar itself forms, or ever 
formed, this boundary, is altogether eiToncous. This is a ])oint 
on whicli chronicles arc of little value, and learned hypotheses 
of loss, against the testimony of language. Every name of vil¬ 
lage or farm on clibcr bank of the Tamar is English, from its 
source to where it meets the tide. The inhabitants of both 
banks have therefore assuredly been English ever since these 
names were imposed. In point of fact, no river ever was a 
permanent boundary between two races. Do not let the I’cadcr 
take alarm at tlic generality of this statement, but let him con¬ 
sult his memory to find, if he can, a single instance iigainst us. 
Kivers have often formed the Ihnits between States, but between 
nations and languages never. And the Aason is obvious. 
AVhen men establish themselves, either as the first inhabitants 
of a district or by expelling its former occupants, thCy naturally 
settle in the first instance along the watercourses.^ They occupy 
botli banks of streams, not only as affording the most fertile and 
available land, but also often the easiest mode of communication. 
Tliosc whom tlicy esteem strangers are not their neighbours, to 
whom they can call across the water, but the dwellers in the 
next valley, separated by tracts of forest or bai-ren hill ; 

tTTtti/ juaXet itoWa ovpia ye aKiotvra, 

The watersheds, therefore, not the rivers, will be found 
almost uniformly to constitute the demarcations of an accurate 
ethiiograpliical map. 

Judging by this test of the names of plflces, the division 
between the Celt and Englishman, beginning opposite Plymouth, 
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runs rather irregularly for some distance am^ng the hills west 
of the Tamar; hut when the neighbourhood of Launceston is 
reached, it proceeds in a renfarkably well-defined line, iicaidy 
west, to the sea near Tintagel. North of this line we shall find 
scarcely a single Cornish name of village, hamlet, or farm; 
south-west of it, the Saxon names arc in a very small minority 
indeed. I'lils boundary is as distinctly traceable on the map as 
that, for instance, between the French and German tongues in 
Switzerland and Lorfaine. And it coincides pi'ctty exactly 
with the barrier of stony and heathy hills, which ^Ye have already 
noticed as forming so remarkable a natural feature, and marking 
the line of elevation of the older and harder slates above the 
strata of the carboniferous scries. 

The inference is plain. The Celts of Cornwall, the remnant 
of the old Lloegrian race, were driven at some very early period 
out of all the fertile districts into the rockv and barren cdjxcs of 
the land, where the Saxons did not care 1o follow tliein. They 
l)ccaine a feeble people, having their dwelling in the rocks. 
Their language, if not their blood, must have then become ex¬ 
tinct, cxccj)t within the very narrow limits of the farther 
peninsula; for we may safely lay it down as a canon in this 
kind of investigation, that when the name of every homestead 
became Saxon, the inhabitants were Saxon or Saxonised also. 
To prevent cavils, wo will merely observe that we do ni>t mean 
by this that the roots of many local names In Devon and East 
Cornwall may not be Celtic; bnt so are many all over ICngland; 
the question is not as to their roots, but their present form. 
It is sufficient for our purpose that, tried by this flic only 
reasonable test, Devonshire is ifi reality as Saxon a county as 
Sussex. 

Ihit when did the struggle tenninate which ended In establish¬ 
ing this frontier, and made thereby the last and permanent settle¬ 
ment between Celt and S;ixon? This is an inquiry Avliich craves 
at once very cautious proceeding and very resolute scci)ticism; 
because the student will derive no help whatever from historians 
or antiquaries. All alike — down to the learned Lnppenberg 
inclusive-—content themselves with a received and superficial 
account, which will not stsuid the first attacks of criticism ; 
while they pass, siccis pedibusy over difficulties and contradictions 
wdaolly inexplicable.* They build almost entirely on one or two 


We ought to make an exception in fiivour of Borlase, who, not¬ 
withstanding his Celtic predilections, distinctly points out in his 
* Antiquities of Cornwall’ that Devonshire must have been Saxonised. 
before a.d. 824. 
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scattered passaj^s of chx’oniclerg, and comment on them with¬ 
out any endeavour to correct them by a comparison with other 
evidence, such as maps and an •inspection of the country will 
afford. 

The ordinary account isf—that, after many vicissitudes of 
conquest and defeat, the Britons xvere still masters of the south¬ 
western shires in the reign of Athelstane (a. i>. 934). It is 
added that Atliclstane himself defeated and drove them across 
the Tamar, expelling them from Exeter,twhere they were estab¬ 
lished on terms of equality with the Saxons; but that long 
after his time the ‘AVclsh kind’continued to inhabit Devon, 
though as subjects to the Saxon kings. (See, particularly, 
Lappenberg’s account of these transactions.) 

Now, that the division which wc have described — we fear 
with too much detail — between the Saxon and Celtic popula¬ 
tion, was established as early as the reign of Edward the Con- 
feesov, is certain; for the local nomenclature in Domesday Book 
is tlic same, or nearly so, as now- It was establislied before the 
formation oj‘ counties, for it coincides at no single point with tlic 
division between Cornwall and Devon; before that of parishes, 
for all the names of parishes, like other names, are Saxon on one 
side of it, Cornish on the other. It seems, therefore, impossible 
that it can have been first drawn in the reign of Athelstane, 
only a century before Domesday Book. Besides, to make good 
this supposition, we must believe that this monarch, in the 
course of a very few years, not only conquered, but extirpated 
the British from great part of Devon and Cornwall, and settled 
Saxons in their place. A supposition eminently contrary to 
probaliilitics ; for the era of •migration an'd movements of races 
Avas then long OA^er; the Saxons, so far fi’Oirr being a colonising 
people, Avere a declining one, maintaining their ground with 
difficulty against the Northmen: and, lastly, history has uo 
ti-accs of such a proceeding, speaking only of the victories of 
Atliclstane, not of his colonising operations. The most reason¬ 
able hypothesis seems to be, that in the reigns preceding that 
of Athelstane, tlic Cornish Britons, Avitli the very powerful help 
of the Danes, had succeeded in acquiring a tcuijiorary ascend¬ 
ancy as far as the Exc, over a country of which they had long 
ceased to be the settled inhabitants; and that the victories of 
Athelstane did no more than re-establish Saxon supremacy over 
Saxon provinces. 

But this throws back the epoch of which w^c are in search to 
a veiy indefinite period, Wc may date this final partition from 
the conquests of Egbert, or of Ina, or, still earliet, from the 
beginuing of the seventh century, — a time distinguished by 
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great vicissitudes of war in this part of the islai^d (the battle of 
Bampton, about a.d. 620, may serve as an arbitrary date). 
But all this is conjecture; although to our minds the earlier 
period seems perhaps the most probable. And we are thus 
brought back, unavoidably, to the great problem of early 
English history;—one which meets us at every step, and which 
some of our antiquaries evade, others seem unconscious of, 
and hardly any attempt to elucidate. The conquest of England 
by the Saxons must hiwe been completed within 150 years; a 
conquest so absolute, that the use of the British language must 
have wholly ceased—judging by its extirpation from the local 
nomenclature, and by the entire absence of all other monu¬ 
ments of its existence — everywhere, except within certain 
narrow limits at the extremities of the island. And yet those 
limits, once fixed, have remained from that day to this — there 
has been no farther removal of landmarks — no relative change 
between English kind and Welsh kind during twelve centuries. 

What was the nature of this great and violent revolution, 
begun and concluded within three or four generations ? Did 
the Saxons extirpate the Britons? This was the ordinary 
theory when Hume wrote, and rests on grounds not easily con¬ 
troverted. Mr. Laing the traveller, however, has lately been in 
‘ Angeln’ himself, and declares for the negative (in the last 
scries of his ‘Notes’) with all his usual decision. Mr. Laing 
is a writer who thinks for himself, and always expresses his 
thoughts shrewdly, if not convincingly; one, moreover, who 
journeys over Europe with his eyes open, although usually 
(like Keginald Dalton’s Scotch fellow traveller) ‘ reviling all 
‘ things, despising all things, and puffing himself up with 
‘ all things.’ He itffirms, with the authority of an eye-witness, 
that to imagine the colonisation of this large island by the 
people of so* insignificant a canton is an absurdity. JCven 
thus may some future Yankee ethnographer, fresh from a visit 
to little Old Eiigland, reject with contempt the myth which 
derives the population of the vast North American continent 
from such a nook as this. But, although Mr. Laing’s dogmatism 
is singularly provocative of contradiction, we will not quarrel 
with him when we believe him to be in the right. Without 
entering at length into reasons — our own would probably be 
familiar to most historical students, and are not Mr. Laing’s — 
we think the ‘ extirpation’ theory an improbable one. 

Or did the Saxons and their associates find a Teutonic i^opu- 
lation already settled in England, with wdiich they amalgamated ? 
This is a convenient supposition: but it is wholly unsupported 
by records, and contrary to the general indications of history. 
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Siu*ely there is not, after all, any real evidence that the British 
Bclgce wei’c of Teutonic origin, and every presumption is to the 
contrary: while the Frisians and Saxons, who settled from time 
to time on the coasts of England before the invasion of Ilcngist, 
founded, in all i)robability^ no permanent settlements tlicre, 
since no tradition represents them as inviting or aiding the 
invaders. 

Or, lastly, did the conquered Britons abandon their own lan¬ 
guage, and adopt that of the conquering^ minority ? Thisliypo- 
thesis, though j)erhaps ^thc most probable of the three, is open, 
nevertheless, to some serious difficulties. It is opposed to the 
received canon, which rests on strong historical foundation, that, 
as a general rule, the conquerors, if in comparatively small 
numbers, have been found to adopt in time the language of their 
subjects, as in the instances of the Franks, the Lombards, !Nor- 
mans, and many more- Secondly, those who adopt this solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty have to account for tlie singular circum¬ 
stance that while the great bulk of the British nation thus 
readily submitted to what is generally the last condition of ser¬ 
vitude-— the utter loss of nationality,— the slender and feeble 
rcuinanls of it which were driven Into tlie AVelsh and Cornish 
mountains continued for so many centuries most obstinately to 
maintain theirs. ^.flicy have, in short, to reconcile u very 
unusual facility of submission in the mass with a singular tena¬ 
city and force of resistance to foreign influence in certain ex¬ 
cepted cases. 

And here we must leave this great question, with only one 
additional remark: that it recurs in a very similar case, on still 
vaster dimensions, on the opTOslto conthieiit. We allude to the 
disappearance of the ancient Celtic language^ within a few cen¬ 
turies after the Bomaii conquest, in !Sj)ain and in Gaul. Here 
there can be no ambiguity in the conditions of the problem. 
No one imagines that the Romans peopled Spain and Gaul, or 
that they mot with any kindred race and language among the 
nations which they found there. And yet Spain and Gaul 
beciunc absolutely Roman in language, and that in no long lapse 
of time. The liomans, therefore, did actually succeed in im¬ 
posing their own language, although an infinitely small minority, 
on numerous and wai'like races; insomuch that not a trace of 
that which it superseded remained, except in the roots of a few 
local names. A?hd here, again, as in the case of our island, this 
great leading fact has to be reconciled with the extreme perti¬ 
nacity of one or two insulated families in maintaining their 
dialects, such as the Armoricans and the Basques. • 

All that can be said, therefore, is, that m this continental 
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instance the Celtic races showed a very singular promptitude in 
doing what is contrary to all received ethnographical rule, — 
namely, exchanging their own (Jialcct for that of a small number 
of Homan settlers; and their kindred in Britain may have been 
equally ready to adopt that of the ^axons. Tliis is the analogy 
which Sir F. Palgravc presses so closely, and to our minds 
convincingly, in the first chapter* of his ‘ Kise and Progress of 
‘ the English Commonwealth.’ 

That the Cornishmeyn, on the other hand, retained their lan¬ 
guage for many centuries is, of course, indisputable: wc possess 
evidence which abundantly shows that it was spoken in tlic reign 
of Elizabeth, and even later; although it is singular, under tiicse 
circumstances, that so very few written relics of tlic language 
itself rornnin, and those liable to so much susj)iclon. We have 
not space, however, to i’coj)cn the controversy as to llic ^ IMIracle 
* Plays; ’ and will only note, in j)assing, that a slight tendency 
to mystification has been observed in the Cornish, not loss than 
in tlie ' Ossianic highland,’ national character. But wc suspect, 
for this and other reasons, that its use was coufined to the 
least informed classes, in the remotest districts, for many ages 
before its disappearance. It cannot be denied, even by the 
most patriotic antiquary among the descendants of King Arthur, 
that at lui early period the wliole land of the county seems to 
have passed out of Cornish hands. The names of tlie land¬ 
owners in the reign of Edward the Confessor, as recorded in 
^ Domesday,’ arc almost exclusively Saxon. And tlu^re is; wc 
conceive, hardly a Cornish family now existing which derives its 
possessions by intermarriage from the liinhams, JMcliuns, 
Blanchminstcrs, and the rest of short-lived Aorinan aristo¬ 
cracy, who parcellod it out between them after the Conquest. 
The modern county families of Lloegrian origin,—the Tres, Pols, 
and Pens,—■, whatever the pretensions of their venerable Celtio 
lineage may be, have all risen into consequence in comparatively 
modern times. Mid in the ordinary course of events; thriving on 
commercial or mining industry, on the spoils of religious founda¬ 
tions, or the parings of the ‘ Duchy.’ 

A strong proof that English became the prevalent language 
in Cornwall earlier than is commonly supposed, is also to be 
found in the fact that so many Cornish provincial words and 
phrases are obsolete English, — so very few fairly traceable to 
Celtic descent. Our Hand-book, indeed, says that ‘ many 
^ words of the old language linger in the mines, or may be 
^ heard among the fishcraicn and country people.* But it 
shows the careless manner in which even well-informed writers 
are apt to treat etymological details, that of three instances 
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which the Hand-book gives in support of this proposition, two 
are clearly Teutonic: — 

‘1. To get under the loc of a hedge/ 

This is only the nautica,J phrase ^ under the lec;* Gothic, 
^ Icc,’ ‘locus tempestatibus subductus/ (Ihrc): Devonice, ‘a/m 
^ place.’ Pi’obably connected with the German ‘ lait^^ tepid, 
/^/Aewarm. 

‘2. To tine (light) a fire.’ * 

t 

This is good Scottish- ‘To teind, to kindle/ (Jaiiicson): 
Aiig. Sax. ‘ tendan:’ Germ. ‘Zunden/ whence ‘tinder.’ 

The almost entire disappearance of what remained of the 
Cornish language within a few generations after the general 
introduction of printing, may be ascribed, we think, to the 
shrewd good seni-e of the people, their commercial character and 
employments, and the absence of Kistccldvotls and other dilct- 
tcante contrivances for keej>ing above ground the ghosts of 
defunct nationalities. Its decline was a rapid one. According 
to the well-known story, which the Hand-book does not fail to 
quote, Dol Peiitreath, the ‘ last old woman,’ talked Cornish to 
Dainos Barrington, at Penzance, towards the end of the last 
century; but it is the general notion in those parts that she 
played a trick on the eminent A.S.S.; and her Cornish cintapli, 
I’egularly transcribed by one local historian from another, is a 
mere invention of some wits of Mount’s Bay. 

In thus assuming the disappearance of the language, however, 
\vc are aware that w'e have one distinguished authority against 
us. ^ In 1844 Dr. Karl Gystaf Cams, Lcibarzt S. M. dcs 
Konigs von Sachsen, und Geheimcr Mcdizinalrath, posted in a 
carriage and four over Cornwall, in the suite of his royal patient. 
On his return the Doctor published his tour in Ei^land; from 
the Cornish chapter of which we learn, among other things, that 
between Launceston and Oakhampton, ‘ the 4iuuiau race ia 
‘ ugly. Hereabouts women are often seen riding on horseback: 

* and here ’ (adds the Doctor), ‘ one already hears Graclic 
‘ spoken!’ We felt our convictions at first a little shaken by 
this assertion of so illustrious a stranger; but finding that the 
same philosopher had discovered that ‘ evergreen oaks ’ were a 
characteristic feature of vegetation in Cornwall, and had noticed 
large beds of rriodern limestone near the Land’s End, we con¬ 
ceived a suspicion that his knowledge of our language might be 
on a par with his accuracy of observation of natural phenomena. 

The men of Cornwall may, however, find consolation for the 
decay of their national language and characteristics, and the im- 
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perfect manner In which, unlike their Welsh brethren, they 
have preserved their connexion with the legendary past. No 
combination could have produosd a race more calculated to fulfil 
the highest purposes of civilisation, tlian the mixture of the old 
Celtic blood with the Teutonic iijfusion so largely introduced 
by commerce and mining industry. We do not refer only to 
the number of remarkable men in most lines of eminence whom 
this little district has produced. There is far more to admire 
in the general character of the inhabitants; but much which it 
requires close personal familiarity to appreciate. This alone will 
enable the observer to discern, under a rough and unpx’cpos- 
sessing exterior, the union of daring cntcrprlso with the love of 
order, frugality, and self-restraint, which prevails to a great 
extent among them. Trained from youth in employments re¬ 
quiring much mental exertion, and dependent for subsistence, 
not on mere wages or tlic inci'c produce of a narrow parcel of 
Boil, but on branches of active industry where he liimself shares 
in the responsibilities, profit, and loss; acquiring by daily prac¬ 
tice habits at once of th(5 boldest speculation and the most 
minute and calculating forethought,—the miner, fisherman, or 
email tradesman of West Cornwall not only exhibits [)owers 
not often developed elsewhere in his rank of life, but influences 
also, by his example, the general tone of feeling among the 
labouring classes. Education is abundant, crime unusually 
rare; altliough it must be acknowledged that such crimes as do 
occur boiTOAV too often a darker hue from that uncradicatedtlis- 
position to violence which lurks in the Celtic character. Whe¬ 
ther or not we sympathise with the particular I'cligious spirit 
introduced in these quarters by the teaching of Wesley, and 
sedulously maintained by his disciples, no one can deny the deep 
influence it exercises over the lives, as well as the sentiments, of 
great numbers of the peoplethe strength it lends to their 
courage and enthusiasm; the severity it imparts to their moral 
principles. Their fishermen range the whole coast of the South 
of England, and have turned the seas of Ireland, neglected by 
its inhabitants, into preserves of their own; their miners disinter 
the hidden wealth of Brazil and Australia. And yet the peace 
of this populous district, swarming with men of so adventurous 
a race, whose employments are peculiarly liable to those extreme 
fluctuations which try, above all things, the temper and judg- 


• In the very characteristic Life of Samuel Drew,—shoemaker and 
metaphysician of St. Austell,—Cornwall is said to have been called 
by some ‘West Baybary,’ before the coining of Wesley among its 
people. 
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mcnt of the operative, is maintained by a dctaclmicnt of thirty 
soldiers at Falmouth. No partiality for old world investiga¬ 
tions, no distrust of the self-opinion of modern times, wiU 
tem 2 it us to affirm that the history of former ages aflbrds any¬ 
thing comparable to the phenomena of an existing society such 
as this — the last achievement of political jn-ogress. 


Aet. IV. — The Odes and Hjwdes of Horace. Translated 

literally and rhythmically. By W. Sewele, B.D. London : 

1850. 

W*; certainly did not expect that wc should be returning to 
Horace so soon. Still, if we could, by a miracle, have 
anticipated our present task in our last number, the blessing 
Avould liave been but a mixed one at best. Our readers at 
least would have hardly thanked us for diverting tlicu* attention 
from the life of the Augustan poet by a notice of a bad trans^ 
lation of his most graceful works: and now we are recalled, not 
by the various misadventures of rash translators of the untrans¬ 
latable, from Francis to Mr. Whyte Melville,—late of the 
Coldstream Guards, and an old Etonian,—but by the si)ccial 
case of Mr. Sewell. 

Those who intend to follow us may naturally desire to know 
who Mr- Sewell is, and what arc our reasons for singling him out 
o\\ this occasion. Officially, as his title-page informs us, he is 
Fellow and Sub-Hector (Vice-Principal)—Tutor also, wc believe 
— of Exeter College, one of the largest in Oxford; and he is 
known to have a very considerable share in controlling the desti¬ 
nies of that establishment. He has further signalised himself in 
the academical world as an effective writer, as I’ar us mere style 
goes, on a great variety of subjects; a defender gf cathedral 
and collegiate foundations; a preacher of sermons designed to 
suj)ply a basis of Anglo-Catholic unity; a Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, deciding questions about the formation of the earth 
by a reference to the fire and water of baptism, and finding 
parallels for Plato’s Ideas in the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Creeds. To the general public he has 
appealed by a Condition-of-Englaud novel, ranging in the sweep 
oi its attack from conservative politicians to manufacturers, 
from evangelical divines to Jesuits, the latter of whom he scents 
everywhere, like Nicolai on the Blocksberg, with the sagacity 
of a true Philistine. The more select ranks of the religious 
community have lately been listening to hia Whitehall sermons 
on the character of Pilate — with what feelings we need not 
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say. But it is with scholastic and educational subjects that he 
has chiefly busied himself, at least of late years. ‘ A nation’s 
* hope is centred in the youngand to the young accordingly 
he hjis for some time past been giving his best attention. Be¬ 
sides various attempts, on a sufficiently ambitious scale, in the 
practical department of education, which, though not undeserv¬ 
ing of animadversion, arc foreign *to our present purpose, he has 
taken in hand the regeneration of its literature. He is not only 
a moral and political.philosopher, a divine, and a novelist, but 
a classical scholar and a patron of classical knowledge. ‘ To 
‘ preserve our higher systems of education from the influx of 
‘ groat eorruj)tions in tbe shape of modern languages, modem 
‘ history, anti modern science, so called,’ is one of the declared 
objects of his labours. The means by which he endeavours 
to comi)as8 an end so laudable are, as might be expected from a 
mind of such versatilitv, somewhat various. Those who Avlsh 
to appreciate them fully may consult with advantage a series of 
anti-Coinmission pnmjjJilets now publishing in Oxford, in which 
motives arc iinjiuted and domestic relations assailed with an 
enviable nnsci-upulousness, well worthy of an admirer of the 
moral teaching of the Aristophanic comedy. Of his more direct 
and positive contributions to the good cause, the work before 
ns is a specimen — not so remarkable perhaps as its immediate 
predecessor, the Ayamemnon of yEschylus, about which we 
recently had occasion to say a fcAV w'ords; but still eminently 
interesting as exemplifying practically wdiat is meant by ‘a 
‘ return to a sounder mode of studying classical litcratiu'e.’ 

It is right, however, that Mr. Sewell should be allowed to 
explain the precise object of his tbook. He Intends it not as a 
translation in the ordinary sense of the term — to convey some 
notion of the original to the uninitiated — but as a sample of 
construing, at once literal and rhythmical, for schools and college 
lecture rooms. Literal translation ho declares to be indispens¬ 
able, though lie fears that it is becoming one of the lost arts. 
Rhythm he thinks necessary as a support to poetical language. 
He further defends the employment of rliymc on both intellec¬ 
tual and moral grounds, — as creating a greater command and 
truer appreciation of poctiad phraseology, and as a wholesome 
substitute for day dreams. This is his plea, and, of course, he 
is entitled to the benefit of it. Even if we thought his object 
a bad one,—which is far from being the case, —we should still 
propose to measure him by his success in it, not by any other 
test. He comes before us as a college tutor, and as a college 
tutor let him be judged. 

If there is one thing more than another on which Mr. Sewell 
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lays stress, it is poetical phraseology. Accurate scholarship, 
without this, hc*says, ^must destroy all the charm which ought 
‘ to attend the study of great authors, prevent all improycnicat 

* in English while we are studying Latin and Greek, and corrupt 
‘ instead of refining the taste of the young.’ He becomes quite 
pathetic as he speaks of * the sad effects which grow from accus- 
‘ toming a boy to view the great models of chisslcifl poetry through 
‘ the medium of his own bare prosaic transliition, and of allowing 
^ him to travestie them in bad English*’ It is to remedy thw 
that he has made his own translations, which ‘he has hof>cil 
^ might be useful to other masters.’ We turn from the preface 
to the work itself, and find an abundance of construing which ia 
certainly poetical, so far as it is not prose, but in no otlier 
sense. Wlmt is to be said of a man who recommends to school¬ 
masters and tutors such renderings as these, occurring in the 
very first ode ? 

‘ nice-weathered, 

AV'ith wheels all glowing hot,.lJie goal/ 

‘ One heart it pleaseth, if there fight 
The tnriiioil of the Quirites light, 

To throne him high with triple pair 
Of honours/ 

‘ One who delights his father’s farms 
With hoe to <'leave, no, not on terms 
Of Attahis’s wealth, wouldst thou 
Divert aside/ 

‘ But if my name thou dost enscroll 
Midst minstrels of a lyric soul, 

Strike with higli crest shall I the pltacts of tlic pole/ 

• 

Wc could easily fill our pages with samples of the same 
kind. Uxorius amnis is translated, ‘he, s])ousc-fond river 
liiudrs (htcrcre^ ‘ to deteriorate the lauds; ’ grata prolervitas^ ‘ her 
‘ graceful hoyden air; ’ digae. paer mclioreJlainmdy ‘ tliou lad, Dc- 
^ serving a better amour to have had;’ parcus*Pcomm culior^ 
‘ 1 but a votary poor of heaven; ’ huanientis sapkutliB conmltm 
erroy ‘ of a wild philosophy I stray professor; ’ coataminato emn 
grege turpium morbo virorum^ ‘ she with her filthy ounucli’d crew 
' Of men with ailments foul to view; ’ nivco colore movit AckiUem^ 
‘ with snowy tint bewitched theKampant Achilles; ’ placcns axor^ 
^ charmful spouse ; ’ JAher (the name of Bacchus), ‘ thou fraii- 

* chised boy; ’ \oga, * toged attire; ’ si per invisum mora jatti- 
torein Jiat^ ahito^ ‘if any hindrance througli the porter rough 
And loath’d occur, do thou walk famous lahoribus^ 

‘ scandalous labour’d tricks cmge comas^ ‘l)clt thou*iny locks;’ 
vitreo daturas nomina ponto^ * ready to give titles To the glass'd 
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* ocean; ’ operosa parvus carmina Jingo, * petty, songster, mould 

* my Verses elab’rate utcunque fortis exsilis puerpera, ‘ whcn- 

* ever as a stout Parturient thtm art sallying out.’ They must 
speak for themselves. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Sewell’s ndmirers may complain that 
he is not allowed to exhibit himself at greater length. To meet 
their objections, we will quote two odes in extenso — the one 
grave, the other gay: — 

Book IL Ode 10. Ilcetius vivas. , 

^ You will live more aright, my Licinius, by neither 
Full sail streteliiiig out to the deep evermore, 

Nor while heedful you shudder at storms [and foul w'cather]. 

By crowding too close- on the perilous shore. 

Whoever is fond of the golden mediehjy 
Secure is he free from the sc.um of a deiiy 
Out of fashion anil slovcnlg—free in sobriety 
From a mansion hfit formed to be envied, of men. 

Far often tlie pine-tree gigantic is dashing 

To and fro with the tempests: and turrets of hciglit 
Tumble down to the earth with a heavier crashing. 

And the cre.^ts of the mountains the thunderbolts smite. 

It hopes amidst evil — it fears amidst good. 

For an altered condition — the well-seasoned heart; 

It is Jove who the winters, gidm-visaged [and rude], 

Brings back — he the same who doth bid tlicin depart. 

Not if fortune is now in ill plight^ doth it follow 
She will be so hereafter alike: there’s an hour, 

. When the muse sitting silent, with luivp-string Apollo 
Doth waken, nor straineth his bow evermore. 

In distresses approve thee a jnetflesome soul 

And brave. Thou wilt wisely, the very same man., 

When the wind on thy poop may be blowing loo full. 

Furl thy bellying sails into naiTower span.' 

Epode 3. Parentis olim. 

* If a wight, upon a time. 

Ever has, with hand of crime, 

Wrencdied his sire’s aged neck, [1 ween] 

^Tis that he hath eating been (!!) 

( Jarlic, deadlier, [without question] 

E'en than hemlock. O digestion, 

Hard as iron, of the reaper! ^ 

What’s this poison, which so deep here 
Is turmoiling in my chest ? 

Has the blood of viper, dressed 
In tbesr; vegetables, passed me 
Undetected? Or, [to blast me] 
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Has Canidia meddling been 
Witfc your pestilent cuisine ? 

When Medea fell in l^ve, 

All the Argonauts above, 

With their brilliant captain, Jason, 

Meditating how to place on 
Bulls a yoke untried before, 

’Twas with this she smeared him o’er. 

’Twas with presents dyed with this 
Having venged his harlot miss, 

Off on snake’s wing she did caper. 

Nor did ever such a vapour 
From the stars besiege about 
E’en Apulia’s land of drought: 

Nor did gift upon tlic shoulder 
Of the wonder-working soldier 
Hercules, take to inflammation 
With a fiercer conflagration. 

But if e’er, jocose Ma}ccnas, 

Auglit thou fancying hast been as 
This, I hope and pray your fair 
May present her hand to bar 
Your kiss, and on the side recline 
Of sofa fartlicst off from thine.’ 

Surely after this, there cun bo no occasion to proceed furtlicr 
with our extracts. We should have liked, however, to have 
illustrated a little more at length Mr. Scweirs conceptions of 
the things he thinks so necessary—accuracy, poetical language, 
rhythm, and rhyme. With regard to tlie last especially, it 
would have been interesting to inquire how far the intellectual 
and moral improvement of a pupil (and it sh^iJd be recollected 
that both are ostensibly aimed at) may presumably be promoted 
by siiclt assonamics as theii, hint ; revenues^ close ; one^ own ; to-- 
wards (pronounced as a monosyllable) swords; act, dragged; and 
fifty others ecpially unacceptable to either eye or, car. It is fair 
to say, that Mr. Sewell docs appear to a certain extent conscious 
of his own short-comings. Ho hopes that the suggestions in his 
preface ' will account for certain laxities in rhymes — for a few 
* expletives marked in brackets — for some harsh involutions — 
‘ for the occasional use of pleonasms, to suggest more copious 
‘ language — and for a thousand failures to produce easy and 
‘ elegant poetryr’ So far as we can sec, his suggestions do 
nothing of the kind. He disclaims any intention of giving 
a perfect translation, but he prepares us to expect first-rate 
construing. What else can be the meaning of his lamentations 
over the state of scholarship in Oxford ? Docs he wish us to 
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believe that his ignorance Is a plummet over it ? What are wc 
to make of his feverish anxiety to preserve the classics from 
being profaned by puerile translation, if his work is not to be 
regarded as a vindication of their injured honour? What 
becomes of his exposition of the ethical advantages of rhythmical 
exercises, if we arc to look for nothing beyond a facility of 
indifferent rendering ? Is he merely ambitious of the fame of 
Pope’s unreadable and unsaleable contemporary, whose publisher 
consoled himself with* the thought that he could translate an 
ode of Horace quicker than any man in England ? On the con¬ 
trary, he plainly gives us to undci'stand that lie looks on the task 
of construing as a sacred duty. Tn the preface to his Agaynem- 
non he has employed two whole pages of pseudo-philosophical 
extravagance to show, that in^ ti’anslation a boy ‘ may be taught 
* the highest and ultimate laws, by which his whole nature must 
^ he regulated in all the future business of life.’ And he not 
obscurely intimates that the modern ju’cteuders to learning arc 
quacks and charlatans, destitute of that patient and reverent 
spirit which is the sole key to classical as to all other knowlcdge. 
We presume that he intends to comjilcte his work by a trans¬ 
lation of the Satires and Epistles. Before he gets very far he 
will come to a line Quata temcrc in nosmet legem sandmvs 
inigvnm. Is it too much to hope that so docile a student, after 
rendering the words Into such English as he can, may bo induced 
to reflect on the sentiment, and its possible applicability to the 
jjcculJar wants of his own mental condition ? 

And now wc have done. As critics, wc have sought to call 
attention to a production which, if viewed in connexion with its 
antecedents and concomitants, must be considered as one of no 
ordinary assumjiiion. Wc cannot enlarge on any of the 
numerous reflections, which the appearance of publications like 
this, in the present state of the University question, must neces¬ 
sarily suggest. Wc will only put it to Air. Sewell’s colleagues, 
Avhether they wish his translations to be taken as a sample of 
the kind of classical instruction which is given in the Exeter 
lecture I’ooms. Such things may unhapjnly exist: but it Is 
scarcely prudent to force them on the notice of the world by a 
imblie advertisement. 
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AiiT. V. — The TAves of the Chief Justices of England^ from 

the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield, By 

John Lord CAMrBELD, LL.D. F.R,S.E. Two volumes. 

London: 1849. 

A MONO the felicities of Lord CampbeU’s long and prosperous 
career, the comparative leisui’e which he enjoyed from 1841 
to 1850 was, perhaps, one of the greatest.- It is to tliJit interval 
of leisure that lie probably will owe Iiis widest and his most 
pcrnuincnt fame. Had he retained the Irish seals, or exchanged 
them for the high office which he now liolds, he would have been 
remembered as a successful advocate and a distinguished judge. 
His decisions would have been quoted by lawyers, and historians 
must have noticed him as a debater; but his literary reputation 
would have depended on his speeches. Now speeches, however 
admirable, arc seldom popular. t)f the hundnids, probably the 
thousands, of orators, who, from the times of Ulysses down to 
those of (hiizot, have ruled or charmed their hearers, there are 
really only two, the great (Ircek and the great Koman, whose 
speeches are familiarly read. 

During centuries the greatest masters of thought and of lan¬ 
guage that ever spoke or wrote threw into public speaking tlic 
whole force of their brilliant talents and unwearied diligence. 
JMany of their orations are preserved, but they are used only 
as materials of history or as commentaries on Demosthenes; and 
would be probably as much studied, or nearly so, If they had none 
of* the high qualities to wliich their authors devoted the labour of 
years. Some outlines, indeed, oi* Pericles are well known, because 
tiuy have been worked into the enduring fabric of Thucydides, 
l)ut they arc not speeches but essays: —wonderful examples of 
acute observation and elaborate reasoning, but too compressed 
and perhaps too refined to be follow'ed by even an Athenian 
audience. All Roman oratory, except that of Cicero, has 
jierished : It did not retain sufficient interest to repay transcrip¬ 
tion. Modern eloquence has been embalmed by the printing 
])rc8s; but it is preserved like a mummy. It docs not perish, 
hut it is not looked at. Who now reads the vast body of 
eloquence w'hich rendered the bar of France illustrious? How 
few consult, as collections of works of rhetorical art, the records 
of her deliberative assemblies ? MIrabcau is known in conse¬ 
quence of the interest excited by his strange social, and by his 
brilliant historical, life; but of the speeches which influenced 
the destinies of Europe little is now read exciy^t some dazzling 
sentences. Tiie world had almost forgotten that Robespierre 
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was a great orator, when Lamartine disinterred a few specimens 
of the cold argumentative enthusiasm which 'made him master 
of the Jacobins and of the Convention. 

There arc few English libraries that do not contain whole 
lines of volumes of Pitt, Fox, Burke, Windham, Erskine, and 
Sheridan; but which of them, except those of Burke, arc ever 
taken from the shelf? and BurktJ’s speeches are read principally 
in consequence of the very (qualities which interfered with their 
efficiency when delivered,—their penetrating philosophy and 
widely-drawn and varied illustrations. We do not believe that 
Lord Campbell will be an exception to the general law which 
confines tlie orator to evanescent celebrity: which puts him on 
the same footing with the other artists whose business it is to 
produce immediate and powerful but transient effects: to excite 
and animate and delight those who see and hear them, but to 
leave behind them a reputation depending, like the peculiarities 
of the Church of Rome, not on Scripture, but on tnulition. 

From this fate the Lives of the Chancellors and the Lives of' 
the Chief Justices will preserve him. He has enriched the litera¬ 
ture of England with contributions which will probably never die, 
because they will always amuse, and it is the power of amusing 
that confers literary immortality. The writer who has merely 
conveyed instruction, may leave a j)crmanent name, but it soon 
outlives the popularity of his works. They arc among the quarries 
from which his successors dig materials to be employed in con¬ 
structing more spacious edifices, which, in their turn, serve merely 
as materials to another generation of philosophers. Few, even 
among scholars, know much of Plato: every schoolboy is fami¬ 
liar with Plutarch. The ‘ Rambler ’ and the • Idler ’ have 
become mere names. It is in the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ in the 
‘ Journey to the Hebrides,’ and, far more than those, in the 
gossip of Boswell, that Dr. Johnson really lives. 

There is, indeed, in Lord Campbell’s works much instruction. 
His subjects Have been so happily selected, that it was scaicely 
possible that there should not be. An eminent lawyer and 
statesman could not write the lives of gre.at statesmen and law¬ 
yers without interweaving curious information, and suggesting 
valuable principles of judgment and useful practical maxims: 
but it is not for these that his works will be read. Their prin¬ 
cipal merit is their easy animated flow of interesting narrative. 
No one possesses better than Lord Campbell the art of telling a 
story: of passing over what is commonplace; of merely suggest¬ 
ing what may be inferred; of explaining what is obscure; and 
of placing in a strong light the details of what is interesting 
from its strangeness or its importance. 
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Of course It impossible to notice all, or even the majority, 
of so numci’ous a list of biographies. We shall select a few 
names, which, either from their ^intrinsic interest or from the 
manner in which they have been treated by Lord Campbell, 
appear to us to deserve especial consideration. 

We shall begin by Sir Edward Coke. 

He is obviously a favourite with his biographer; and Lord 
Campbell, being a judicious patron, has heightened the flavour 
of his praise by a judicious mixture of bhiinc. Still we cannot 
but think that he puts his hero too high: — 

‘ Most men/ he says, ‘ t am afraid, would rather have been Bacon 
than Coke, The superior rank of the office of Chancellor, and the 
titles of Baron and Viscount, would now go for little in the compari¬ 
son ; but the intellectual and the noble-minded must be in danger of 
being captivated too much by Bacon’s .stupendous genius and hia 
brilliant European reputation, while his amiable qualities win their 
way to the heart. Coke, on the contrary, appear.s as a deep but nar¬ 
row-minded lawyer, knowing hardly any thing beyond the wearisome 
and crabbed learning of his own craft, famous only in nis own 
country, and repelling all friendship or attachment by his harsh man- 
luu's. Vet when wc come to ap})ly the test of moral worth and up¬ 
right conduct, Coke ought, beyond all question, to be preferred. lie 
never betrayed a friend, or truckled to an enemy. lie never tam- 
j>erod witli the; integrity of judges, or himself took a bribe. When he 
had risen to influence, he exm-ted it strenuously in support of the 
laws and liberties of his country, instead of being the advocate of 
every abuse, and the abettor of despotic sway. When he lost his 
liigli office he did not retire from public life “with wasted spirits and 
an oppressed mind,” overwhelmed by the consciousness of guilt, but 
bold, energetic, and uncompromiyng, from the lofty feeling of inte¬ 
grity, he placed himself at the head of that band qf patriots to whom 
we are mainly indebted for the free institutions which we now 
enjoy.’* 

To most of the readers of the histories of those times the 
names of Bacon and Coke appear to be contrasfs. Yet there 
were many points, and those very important ones, in which 
their characters agreed. Both were the slaves of ambition and 
of avarice. Ambition drove Bacon to trample on Essex, and 
Coke to trample on Baleigh. Coke’s integrity did not show 
itself until he was on the Bench. Lord Campbell admits that 
while Attorney-General he unscrupulously stretched the prero¬ 
gatives of the Ci1)wn, was utterly regardless of public liberty, 
and perverted the criminal law by much individual oppression-f 

So much for his public morality 1 In private life we find him 

• 
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deliberately sacrificing the whole happiness and, as it turned 
out, the honour and the virtue of his young daughter, to the 
hopes of reconciling himself to the Favourite and to the King. 
This is perhaps less despicable than the corruption of Bacon, 
but more odious. Both Bacon and Coke were eager to acquire 
money; but the covetousness of Bacon was stimulated by the 
desire of magnificent expenditure; that of Coke by the desire of 
vast accumulation. And as the wish to accumulate is less urgent 
than the wish to sp6nd. Coke kept his passion under better 
controul than his great rival. Avarice seduced Bacon into dis¬ 
honour— Coke only into meanness. 

Both Bacon and Coke are entitled to a high rank among the 
benefactors of mankind; and many of our readers may be sur- 
])rised at our discussing as a question tlicir comparative pre¬ 
eminence. Tlic services rendered by Bacon arc acknowledged 
by the whole civilised world. Every head bows at the name of 
the refonner of philosophical inquiry. The merits of Coke arc 
known only to lawyers and historians; and even historians have 
in general passed slightly over his parliamentary career, and 
have treated his judicial independence merely as honourable to 
him, without attaching to it great public importance. Yet 
we are inclined to place Coke, as an object of the gratitude of 
posterity, not merely on a level with Lord Bacon, but perhaps 
even above him. Bacon’s services in pointing out the true road 
to scientific discovery Avere unquestionably very great. To him 
Avc owe mainly the rapid progress of ])liysical science. But it 
must be I'ccollccted, in the first place, that he did comparatively 
little to advance mental science. After tlirc'e and twenty cen¬ 
turies, wc find rhetoric, crlticisn^ and logic nearly as they were 
Jeft by Aristotle. If our knowledge of politics exceeds his, we 
owe it principally to our enlarged experience. If oiir morality 
is purer, it is owing perhaps altogether to Revelation. Tlic 
Niconiacha^aq ethics seemed to have pushed the science of 
mental pathology and the art of morality as far as unassisted 
Tcason could carry them. In the mental sciences and arts, as 
far as wc can infer from the results Avhich they obtained, the 
methods employed by the Greeks did not require correction 
from Bacon, llumc’s expectation of the * like reformation in 
* all moral disquisitions’ from the experimental method, lias not 
yet been realised. 

In the second place, there seems no reason to believe that if 
Bacon had never existed, the advance even of physical science 
would, have been materially retarded. The real emancipator of 
the human mind was Luther. After principles of belief so 
ancient and so firmly established as those which he attacked had 
been uprooted, it Avas impossible that the baseless assumptions 
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' of ontologists an|J cosmogonists coul(l remain unchallenged. It 
was impossible that Philosophy could long be permitted wantonly 
to assume her premises, after Faith had been forced to submit 
hers to the test of inquiry- Sooner or later the bubbles of the 
schools would have been punctured by common sense, and they 
would have collapsed as completely as they did under the hands 
of Bacon. 

And lastly, the knowledge to which he led the way, important 
and even glorious as it is, is not the knoAVledge on which human 
liappincss principally depends. Abstract and physical science 
have been cultivated Avitli most success in France — moral and 
political science in England; and how different has been the 
degree of hapi)incss enjoyed by the respective countries ! Even 
in the arts to which physical science is subservient, we far excel 
those who furnished the principles of which we make use. We 
are better navigators, better engineers, and bettor manufacturers 
than those on whose discoveries we found our processes. If si 
])cople enjoy the Institutions which arc favourable to security of 
property and to freedom of action and thought, it will obtain 
moral and political knowledge; and it is on that knowledge, 
and on the habits of acting and feeling which that knowledge 
produces, that its happiness principally depends. 

Now it is the glory of Coke, that he was one of the illustrious 
band to whom we owe the j)ar]iamentavy independence on which 
our free institutions arc based, land the judicial independence by 
which they arc preserved. The most celebrated part of his liis- 
tory Is, pcihiips, his magnanimous firmness as a Judge. For 
in that struggle he was alone. A Judge, a removcablc officer 
of the Crown, appointed and ^smissod according to the caprice 
of the mouarch, Avas as much a servant as any page in the royal 
household. ^Vlicu Coke, to the question whether he Avould 
stay proceedings in obedience to a royal order, anSAvered tliat 
^ AVhen tlic ease happened he Avould do that Avliich it should 
‘ be fit for a Judge to do,’ he took a position from Avhich all his 
colleagues lied, and Avhich none of his immediate predecessors 
liad ever assumed, or probably liad ever thought of assuming. 
And he not merely risked influence and station, he knoAvingly 
abandoned tliem. Surrounded by such rivals and enemies, Avith- 
out supporters or even friends, old and unpopuUir, he could not 
hope to beard so ^esj)otic a monarch as James and to retain his 
oflacc he could not rely on even his personal safety. That he 
preserved his fortune and his liberty aa'us more than he had a 
right to expect. But Avcalth and Ireedom to a man deprived of 
poAver and exiled from court, Averc not themwhat thby arc to 
us, or what they were even fifty years afterwards. The sove¬ 
reign was then really the fountain of honour, and those on Avhoin 
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he looked coldly were fro\^cd on by the world. We admire a 
man who sacrifices power to j)rincii)lc, though he is rewarded 
by immediate popularity; Coke made the sacrifice, but had to 
wait many years for the reward. 

The splendour of Coke’s conduct as a magistrate has some¬ 
what obscured his reputation as a statesman. Yet the part 
which he took in securing to us internal freedom of trade, by 
abolishing monopolies, and to obtain for us extended free ti'ade, 
by opposing the restrictive system whicli was then beginning to 
infuse its poison into our commercial code, would have given 
immortality to any man who had not other and stronger claims to 
it. It was fortunate for his fame as a political economist that 
England was still an exporter of agricultural produce, so that 
the immediate and obvious interests of tlie governing classes 
were promoted by free trade : this enabled him to say, * T never 
^ yet heard that a bill was ever before preferred in Parliament 
^ against the importation of corn, and I love to follow ancient 
‘ precedents.’ We doubt whether if he had lived in 1848 he 
would have ventured to undo the legislation of 150 years, llis 
defence of usury laws, on the ground of God having forbade 
usury to his own peo[)le, and because usury is contrary to the 
law of nature, is not promising. 

Still more meritorious was the Protestation of 1621, in which 
replying to the King’s command to the House of Commons 

* that none therein should presume henceforth to meddle with 
® anything concerning our government or deep matters of State,' 
he declared, ‘ that the arduous and urgent aftiiirs concerning the 

* king and State, and the making and maintenance of laws, and 
^ the redress of grievances, are proper subjects and mutter of 
‘ counsel and debate in Parliaiiient, and that the Commons in 

* Parliament have and ought to have liberty and freedom to 
^ treat of silch matters in such order as in tlicir judgment shall 
‘ seem fittest.’ 

More important still were the resolutions of 1628, which 
affirmed, * that no freeman ought to be detained in prison un- 

* less some cause of the detainer be expressed for which by 
‘ law he ought to be detained, and that the writ of habeas 
‘corpus cannot be denied to any man. that is detained in 
‘ prison or otherwise restrained by command of the King, the 
‘ Privy Council, or any other:’ resolutions on,which is founded 
a degree of person^ liberty which no other portion of 
Europe, not even Erance after sixty years of revolution, has 
yet acquired. 

But hife greatest claim to our gratitude is as the framer of the 
Petition of Right, which laid so firmly the basis of parliamentary, 
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as opposed to monarchical, government, that it was only by civil 
war that Charles could hope to shake it. His speech, in moving 
the rejection of the Lords’ amendment * that nothing contained 
‘ in the bill should be construed to entrench on the sovereign 

* power of the Crown,’ has a simplicity and brevity which 
amount to eloquence. ‘ This is a petition of right, grounded on 
‘ Acts of Parliament and on the laws which we were bom to 
‘ enjoy. Our ancestors could never endure a “ salvo jure suo ” 
‘ from kings — no more than our kingd of old could endure 
‘ from churchmen salvo honore Dei ct Ecclesiro.” We must 
^ not admit it, and to qualify it is impossible. Let us hold our 

* privileges according to law. That power which is above the 
‘ law is not fit for the hing to ask or the people to yield. 
^ Sooner would I have the prerogative abused, and myself to lie 
^ under it: for, though I should suffer, a time would come for 
‘ the deliverance of the country.' 

Wo arc inclined to think that Coke’s political services are 
somewhat undervalued even in England. lie certainly has not 
received from foreign nations the gratitude to which he is 
entitled. The reigns of the Stuarts form the turning point in 
the history not only of England but of Europe. With the 
single exception of llolland, the current was everywhere running 
steadily towax'ds absolute monarchy. Nation after nation had 
been forced to surrender liberties as ample as those, which at the 
accession of James 1. wc could legally claim. England was the 
only remaining stronghold of the constitutional monarchy 
which our Cerman ancestors spread over the whole of Europe. 
Lord Campbell thinks that even if Charles had succeeded, 5 'et 
^ in the course of time the vMcnce of popular discontent, and 

* the weakness of a despotic government, A\muld at last have 
‘ brought about a sudden and dreadful convulsion such as those 
^ which we now see raging on the continental States.’ * This wc 
arc inclined to doubt. We do not think that it fan be affirmed 
with confidence, that in the seventeenth century a permanent 
despotism was impossible in England- Without doubt such a 
form of government cannot co-exist witli a parliament. The 
despotism of France melted away before the Etats Genfiraux. 
But parliaments might have been abolished. Lord Campbell 
has shown that the law, as laid down by by Chief Baron 
Fleming in ‘ The great Case of Impositions,’ would have 
enabled the Crown to enjoy a sufficient revenue without any 
parliamentary tax. According to that case, which for years 
Avas accepted as law, ‘ It being for the benefit of every subject 


* Vol. i. p. 387. 
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^ that the king’s treasure should he increased, jJl commerce, and 

* dealings with foreigners, like war and peace, are determined 

* and regulated by the absolute power of the king. No impoitf- 

* ation or exportation can be but at the king’s ports. They 

* are his gates which he may open or close when and on what 
^ conditions he pleases. The wisdom of the king must not be 
^ disputed, for, by intendment, it cannot be separated from his 
^ person. If it be objected that no reason is assigned, I 

* answer, it is not reasonable thtit the king should express the 

* cause and consideration of his actions. They are arcana 
‘ regis.' * 

Armed with such doctrines, and supported by an unlimited 
power of imposing duties on all imports and on all exports, the 
King of England, like his brothei's on the Continent, might have 
gradually assumed every power that he wanted, until the 
liberties of England, without any positive revolution, had 
become as obsolete sis those of liohemia. Our American 
colonies would have withered under the absolute viceroys of an 
absolute king. Holland, unprotected by the sympathy and the 
force of England, would have become a part of France. France 
herself would have had no example of freedom to induce 
her to break the gilded chains which she appeared to wear as 
ornaments. And while France and England remained despotic, 
there would have been little chance of the establishment of con¬ 
stitutional government any where else. 

We have left to the last the portion of Coke’s achievements 
on which his reputation has chiefly rested,—his legal Avritings. 
In his Keports and his Institutes he left a memorial, now 
crumbling into dust, of his uhwearied diligence. Ins exact 
memory, and his wonderful power of analogical reasoning. 
And he left in them also a memorial of his utter unfitness to 
discover or even to understand the real purposes for which laws 
ought to be made. One of the most important of these purposes 
is to lay down the rules according to which landed property is 
to be enjoyed, transmitted, and transferred. The difibrent 
problems into which this great question may be subdivided, are 
not all resolvable in the same way in every state of societ)^ 
There are some political institutions to which pemiancnt entails 
are suitable, others in \rhich a less durable power of entail is 
advisable; and there may be some in which none ought to be 
permitted. Some great nations — such as France—repudiate, 
except in a very slight degree, testamentary power; others — 
such as England — insist on its existing absolutely uncontrolled. 

* Vol. i. p. 234. 
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But there are Jwo rules which appear to be universally ex¬ 
pedient,— to be applicable in a new or in an old community, ui 
a monarchy, in an aristocracy, 6r in a democracy. They are, 
£rst, that where a man has the power, and has clearly manifested 
the will, to give property, or a partial interest in property, to 
another, the conveyance should be effectual; and, secondlj'^, tliafc 
the law should oppose, or at least should not facilitate, the 
acquisition of property by wrongful acts. 

Now the law of England, as expounded in the courts of 
common law, not only has neglected, but has systematically and 
intentionally violated, both these rules. It has surrounded tlic 
transfer of property with a network of (Quicksands and reefs, 
through which a narrov/ channel winds, dangerous to even the 
. most cautious and the most experienced pilot. Even now, 
after the track has been buoyed by the decisions of centuries; 
after act of parliament on act of j)arliameut has endeavoured to 
widen and improve it; and after the courts of equity—with a 
courage and a good sense which are above all prahe—have 
applied their Q)owcrfal machinery to float us over its dangers 
and obstructions, —even now the English system of convey¬ 
ancing is a disgrace to a civilised nation. The law of rcid 
property, as created and administered by the common law 
judges, instead of being u collectiou of rules Ibundcd on con¬ 
venience, is an arbitrary science, like hcraldjiy or astrology, or 
freemasonry, based on definitions and similies, and sacrificing 
witliout scruple both justice and reason, to preserve its metaphors 
unbroken. Thus one sort of uncertain future interest, called a 
contingent remainder, was said to be snpjiorted by a Q>revious 
interest, which tlie courts thciught fit to say must be an interest 
for life. If this interest was absent or destroyed, the support 
failed. Therefore, in pursuance of the metaphor, the remainder 
failed too. A science resting on verbal subtleties might Iiavc 
been expected to possess at least an accurate ternnnology. So 
far, however, is tliis from being the cose, that tlie words ^ right,’ 
* possibility,’ * estate,’ ‘ contingent,’ ‘ executory,’ * limitation,’ 
^ purchase,’ ^ power,’ and in fiict most of the important technical 
terms in conveyancing, are promiscuously used in half a dozen 
different senses; and grave decisions have been grounded, and 
even rules of law established, on syllogisms, in which the middle 
term was used in one sense in the major and in another in the 
minor. 

But while the law dug these pitfalls around the honest pur¬ 
chaser, devisee, or inheritor, it devised a whole science, caliod 
the learning of deforcement, for the benefit of the fravululeut or 
violent intruder. It divided wrongful possessors into ckwse^ 
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such as abators, disseisors, deforciants, and intruders, and allotted 
to them their several modes of defeating the claim of the lawful 
owner. We will illustrate its‘proceedings by a case within our 
own experience. A man without near relations devised his 
property to a friend who was not his heir. The devisee died 
a few days before the testator. , The devisee’s son thought it 
hard that such an accident should deprive him of an estate. 
Provisionally, therefore, he took possession; and consulted his 
lawyer as to the means of retaining it. The answer was, that 
he was an abator, and that the means given to him by the law 
for the purpose of defeating the lawful heir were, a fcofment and 
a fine. Both these proceedings were adopted. But on taking 
further advice, he Avas told that he had not used them in their 
proper order. He had, it seems, levied the fine before he made- 
the fcofment, and the charm, therefore, would not work. So 
he reversed the process, first made the fcofment, and then levied 
the fine. Again, however, it was found that he had done 
wrong. Both the feofment and the fine having been perfected 
during a vacation, the fine had reference to the preceding term, 
and overreached the fcofment. So he began again, and made a 
feofment in one term, and levied a fine in the next. At last 
the professors of the dark art declared that the legal magic had 
been properly employed; and he is now the undisputed, In¬ 
deed the indisputable owner. A recent act of parliament has 
destroyed this science by abolishing tortious conveyances; but 
until a few years ago they were in constant use. They were 
used by persons having tenns of years, who wished to rob the 
reversioner of his fee simple; by persons in possession, who 
wished to despoil contingent remaindermen ; and, as in the case 
which we have mentioned, by mere intruders, who Avished to 
seize on property to which they had not the shadow of a claim. 

It is to this system, and to the expense and insecurity Avhich 
it seems to have been intended to create, that wc mainly owe 
one of our greatest political inconveniences and dangers, — the 
separation of the great mass of our population from the OAvner- 
ship of land. In the larger portion of Europe,—almost every- . 
where, indeed, except in Spain, in parts of Italy, and in the 
British Islands,—the greater part of the soil belongs to small 
proprietors. They are less skilful than our farmers, but they 
are more diligent, more economical, and more provident. They 
marry late, and consequently have small families: in France 
the average number of children to a marriage is only three. 
They defend the rights of property, because they possess them; 
dependende on public relief or on private charity, instead of 
being as it is with us the rule, is the rare exception. From this 
fertile source of happiness and moral improvement our peasantry. 
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indeed our middle classes^ are cut off by our system of convey-, 
ancing. The French peasant, soon as he has agreed with 
his neighbour for the purchase of half an acre, goes with him to 
the notairc, and has it transferred into his name; and if he 
wislies to sell, can part with it as easily as he obtained it. A 
small purchaser with us has t(\ ask for the abstract of the title, 
to send it to his lawyer, to pay for its being examined, to 
pay for further inquiries being made, to pay for the consider¬ 
ation of tlie answers to those inquiries, and, perhaps, after 
half a year’s delay, finds that he has purchased a chancery 
suit. As the amount of these expenses in no respect depends 
on the value of the property,—for the title to an acre may be 
as intricate as that to a whole manor,—they operate as an 
almost ])rohibitory tax on small purchases. We once bought a 
small freehold as a qualificiition; the price was 40A,—the ex¬ 
penses were 30/. To this cause, also, is to be attributed the 
comparatively low value of land in England. France is a poorer 
country than England, landed property there Is a less advanta¬ 
geous investment: it is subject to enormous direct taxation, 
and does not give the social prc-eniiucnce which attends it in 
England. But it sells for one-third more. Forty-five years’ 
purchase is as common in France as thirty years’ purchase is 
witli us. If instead of clamouring for protection from foreigners, 
the landed interest had asked for protection from lawyers,—if 
they had required from the legislature, of which they ai*e the 
most powerful portion, a rational system of conveyancing, they 
would have done what they have failed to do, — they would 
have really raised the value of land.* 

A^ow this monstrous systenf was Sir Edward Coke’s idol. It 
was this silly, but yet mischievous rubbish, which he thought 
tlic perfection of reason. He resisted its correction by the 
courts of equity,—and by the clearness with which he ex¬ 
pounded Its principles, and the sagacity with Avjiich he endea¬ 
voured to reconcile its discrepancies, he contributed more than 
any other writer to its permanence. No man knows its faults 
better than Lord Campbell: no man has laboured more zealously 
or more ably in the arduous work of correcting them. We 


* English lawyers seem disposed at last to clear themselves from 
this repi'oach. (See Land-measures for England^ Law Review, 
Nov. 18o0,) They have recommended Registration ; and they lately 
received, with acclamation, Mr. Field, one of the commission for 
simplifying the legal procedure of New York, The question of 
Peasant Proprietorship seems one of proportion. ' See the’case on the 
other side, in two able Notices of ‘ Notes by a Traveller,’ in 2^ai($ 
Magazine for November and December last. ' 
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rather wonder, therefore, at his rating so higl\Jy as he appears 
to do the services of Coke as its expounder, and, to a consider¬ 
able degree, its creator. We ^confess that the utter ignorance 
of the real objects of legislation which is betrayed by Coke’s 
writings, almost leads us to modify our praise of his parlia¬ 
mentary conduct. We cannot but suspect that the measures 
which he carried, great and well directed as they were, were 
almost as much the fruit of his quarrel with the Govcimmcnt, 
as of his wish to promote the welfare of the people. With our 
imperfect nature, when benehts have been conferred, we ought 
not, perhaps, to scan nicely the motives by which our bene¬ 
factors may be supposed to have been influenced. Great services 
ought to be repaid by great gi'atltudo. Still it must be admitted 
that Coke’s opposition to monopolies, to arbitrary imprisonment, 
and to arbitrary taxation, would have conferred on him a still 
higher reputation, if 'sve had been sure that it had been prompted 
by an enlightened desire of the public good, unassisted by blind 


resistance to change, or by ’Nvell-foundcd resentment against tlic 
Crown. 


Coke’s successor, Montague, need not detain us long. The 
only remarkable event of his Chief-dusticeship was his having 
to pronounce sentence on Sir Walter Raleigh. The concluding 
passage of Ins address tf> the ]>rIsoncr is very striking: —■ 

‘ I know you have been valiant and wise, and I doubt not but 
^ you retain both these virtues, whicli now you shall have occs}.- 

* sion to use. Your faith hath heretofore been questioned ; but 
‘ I am satisfied that you arc a good Christian, for your hook, 

* wdiich is an admirable wofk, doth testify as much. I would 

* give you counsel, but I know yem can apply unto yourself far 
^ better counsel than I am able’ to give you. Yet, with the 
^ good Samaritan in the gospel, who, finding one in the w.ay 

* wounded and distressed, poured oil into Ins wounds and re- 
‘ freshed him, so will I now give unto you the oil of ct)infort: 

* though (in I'cspcct that I am a minister of tliclaw) mixed with 

* vinegar. Fear not death too much nor too little—not too 
‘ much, lest you fail in your hopes—nor too little lest you die 

* presumptuously. The judgment of the court is, that execution 

* be ff ranted; and may God have mercy on your soul !’* 

Passing over his undistinguished successor. Ley, we proceed 
to Chief Justice Crewe, whom Lord Campbell properly desig¬ 
nates as ^ a perfectly competent and thoroughly honest Chief 

* Justice.’ lie seems to have been an admirable specimen of an 
accomplished civilian of the 17th century. Mild, but yet re- 
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solute, fond of heraldry and gcncalofry, and, as may he inferred 
from the magnificent mansion which he erected at Crewe, of 
architecture; deeply imbue<l with the feelings and associations, 
j)crhaps we might call them the prejudices, which often accom¬ 
pany ancient descent, and devoting the whole force of a powerful 
intellect and of unwearied perseverance to one great object, the 
restoration of the splendours of the family of Crewe* His opinion 
on the Oxford Peerage Case, in which he preferred a remote 
male heir to a nearer female, illustrates well both tlic man and 
the limes. It might figure in the ‘ Romance of the Peerage.’ 

This great and weighty cause, incothpamble to any otlier of 

* the sort that hath happened at any time, requires much delibe- 
^ ration and solid and mature judgment to detennino it. Here 

* is represented to your lordshijis certamen honoris^ illustrious 
‘ honour. I heard a great peer of this realm and a learned man 

* say when ho lived, there is no king in Cliristcndom hath such 
‘ a subject as Oxford. And well might this be said, for De 
^ Vcrc came in with the Conqueror, being then Earl of Guynes; 

‘ shortly after the Conquest he was made Great Chamberlain 

* by Henry L, the Conqueror’s son, above 500 years ago. By 
^ Maud the Empress, he was created Earl of Oxford, the grant 
^ being Albcrico Comiti, so that he was clearly an Earl before. 

' lie was confirmed and a]>provcd by Henry Fitz-Enqu-css, 

^ Henry the Second. This great honour, this high and noble 
‘ dignity, hath continued ever since in the remarkable surname 
^ of De Vere, by so many ages, descents, and generations, as no 
‘ other kingdom can produce such a peer in one and the self- 
^ same name and title. I find In all this time but two attainders 
‘ of this noble family, and those in stormy times, when the 
‘ government was unsettled, and the kingdom in competition. 

‘ I have laboured to make a covenant with myself, that affcc- 
‘ tion may not press upon judgment; for I suppose there is no 
‘ man that hath any apprehension of gentry or nobleness, hut 

* his affection stands to the continuance of a houee so illustrious, 

‘ and would take hold of a twig or twine thread to uphold it. 

^ And yet time hatli his revolutions; there must be a period and 
^ an end to all temporal things— Jinis rervm —an end of names 
‘and dignities, and whatsoever is terrene;—and why not of 
‘ Dc Vere?—for where is Boiion? Where is Mowbuay? 

‘ Where is Moktimer? Nay, which is more, and most of all, 

‘ where is PlaVtagenet ? They are entombed in the urns 
‘ and sepulchres of mortality! Yet let the name of De Vere 
‘ stand so long as it pleaseth God.’* 
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Could such a speech be made now ? We think not. The 
enthusiasm of the Chief Justice was kindled/as might perhaps 
have been expected from his heraldic and genealogical pursuits, 
not by the great deeds of the De Veres, but by the antiquity of 
their descent. He venerated them, as we venerate an ancient 
oak which has seen the rise and fall of thirtv {jenerations of 
short-lived ■ men. Now mere antiquity of birth, that is to say, 
descent from a family which has possessed great wealth during 
many centuries, has ceased to be reverenced. We admire it, as 
we admire every thing which we very seldom meet with, but by 
itself it excites no stronger feeling. If indeed it be added to 
great personal distinction, the' union of the two is imposing. 
When wc see the House of Lords led, as it scarcely ever was 
led before, by one whose nobility is as old as that of the De 
Veres, we are struck by the combination of two sources of illus¬ 
tration, each of which, even alone, is very rare. But an ancient 
name, unsupported by personal merits, is now almost valueless. 

Sir Randolph Crewe followed Coke’s glorious example in 
declaring the unlawfulness of arbitrary taxation and iinjjrison- 
ment. Like Coke, he was dismissed; like him, he felt deeply, 
more deeply than it is easy for us to conceive, the loss of his 
oflBce; and like him, he made a strong ctfort to recover it. Rut 
it was the effort of a much loftier virtue and of u much less 
vigorous will. Coke strove to influence Buckingham, first by 
his hopes and afterwards by his fears: first by surrendering his 
daughter and her vast expectations to Sir John Villicrs; arid 
afterwards, when that had failed, by leading the first rcgtilar 
parliamentary opposition of wliicli an English House of Com¬ 
mons was the scene. Crewe tri^d to propitiate the favourite 
merely by respectful argument and entreaty. Lord Canipbell 
thinks his letter to Buckingham most creditablq. It appears to 
us pitched in too low a key. We refer our readers to it. (Vol. i. 
p. 376.) When it is recollected that a short time afterwards Sir 
Randolph was cable to purchase the great Crewe estates, and to 
build the magnificent palace which still, without addition or 
alteration, is one of the ornaments of England, it is not easy to 
sympathise with his lamentations over his ‘poorc name and 
* familey,’ and ‘ poore fortune.’ 

Crewe’s successors during the stormy interval between his 
removal and the Commonwealth need not detain us. The only 
remarkable act of Hyde is his answer, when Charles asked 
whether, by assenting to the Petition of Right, he would lose 
the power, which that petition formally denied to him, of com¬ 
mitting pr restraining a subject without showing cause ? 
‘ Every law,' said' Hyde, ‘ after it is made, hath its exposition, 
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‘ which it is left to the Courts of Justice to determine; and 

* although the petition be granted, there is no fear of con- 

* elusion, as Is intimated in the question/* These few words 
comprehend the whole theory of legal interpretation,—an art 
which has never perhaps flourished so vigorously as in 
England. In some countries a law, of which the courts 
disapprove, is still executed • until public opinion demands 
its repeal; in others advantage is taken of any interval in 
which it has not been called into force, and it is considered to 
have ceased by dissuctude. Our judges, acknowledge its 
validity, but blandly evade it' by an interpretation. Peter, 
Jack, and Martin, sitting in conclave to expound their father’s 
will, were timidly scrupulous when compared to an English 
liench. 

Heath, the last of Charles’s Chief Justices, was one of the 
most respectable, for ho was a conscientious ultra-royalist. 

* lie read law and history,’ says Lord Campbell, ‘with the precon¬ 
ceived conviction that the king of England was an absolute sovereign, 
and converted all he met with into arguments to support his theory. 
One convenient doctrine solved many dilficultics ; he maintained that 
parliament had no power to curtail tlie essential prerogatives of the 
crown, and that all acts of parliament for such a purpose were ultra 
'ciresj and void. There is no absurdity in this doctrine, for a legisla¬ 
tive assembly may have only a lirnit^ power, like the Congress of 
the United States ; and it was by no means so startling then as now, 
when the omnipotence of parliament has passed into a maxim.’f 

We are inclined to diflfer from Lord Campbell, and to believe 
that Heath’s doctrine was as absurd as it was mischievous. It 
is true that a legislative body may have only a limited mission. 
The Poor Luav Commissioners in respect of their power to issue 
general rules, and the Equity Judges, in respect of their power 
to make orders in Chancery, are legislative bodies,' with narrowly 
restricted powers. The Assemblies in our colonies have a mu<A 
wider field, but still there are bounds to it. All these, however, 
are subordinate bodies. So is the Congress of the United 
States: it is appointed for certain special purposes, and when it 
has attempted to go further the judges have authority to declare 
its acts to be unconstitutional and void. But a legislative body 
which has no superior, which represents the will of the nation, 
like the Convention of the United States, or the British Par- 
lif^ment, must be omnipotent. Every independent nation has 
a right to make its own laws — every successive generation 
of such a nation has a right to alter those laws. To deny 
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this, is to maintain that those Ayho inhabit a given territory 
in one century, have a right to proscribe rufes to those who 
are to inhabit it in all fiituroi centuries. It is to say, that the 
legislation of barbarians is to govern their civilised descend¬ 
ants, that that of the ignorant is to govern the instructed, 
that that of tlic dead is to govern the living. The only plausible 
theory in favour of an unalterable monarchy is divine right. 
All human rights are necessarily transitory. * 

As far as the appointment of judges is concerned, the Comrnon- 
■wealth was u sunny interval between storms. Cromwell was 
just and conscientious. He hated lawyers indeed, as the founder 
of a revolutionary government necessarily must do ; he desjiised 
their scruples, and saw through the absurdity of many of their 
forms, he even expressed rather indecorously his want of reve¬ 
rence for Magna Charta,-r-but he felt the necessity of having 
the bench well filled, and showed his usual sagacity in the 
dunce of judges. Kolle^ however, the most eminent of the 
judges of this period, was not made by him, but by the Long 
Parliament. Lord Campbell has inserted his judgment in the 
case of Don Pantalcon Sa, who, though secretary to the l^ortu- 
gwesc ambassadoi”, was executed for avenging a supposed insult 
by assassination. It is an admirable piece of legal reasoning, 
and has established both the law which it lays clown, that the 
attendants of an ambassador are jirivilcgcd only in civil cases. 


Absurd as is the doctrine of inalienable rights, it was long die 
favourite and almost the characteristic tenet of the Tory party, liord 
John Itussell, in his ‘ Life of Lord W, Itussell/ towards the end of the 
reign of Charles IL, notices, as an instance of it, their considering 
‘the crown as a sacred and inalienable inheritance;* and their hold¬ 
ing ‘ that tlie riglit of the successor to the crown was paramount 
/and indefeasible.’ So Mr.Fox, in his ‘History of tlie Early Part 
‘ of the Reign of James IT.,’ observes : — ‘ The truth seems to be that 

* the King, in asserting his unlimited power, rather fell in with the 

* humour of tli5 prevailing party, than offered any violence to it. 

* Absolute power in civil matters, under the specious names of mo- 

* narchy and prerogative, formed a most essential part of the Tory 
‘ creed; but the order in wliich Church and King are placed in the 

* favourite device of the party, is not accidental, and is well calculated 
‘ to show the genuine principles of such among them as are not cor- 

* rupted by influence.’ Mr. Fox declares that a due consideration of 
these distinct features is exceedingly necessary to^ tlie right under¬ 
standing of English history. It was one of tlie chief constitutional 
advantages of the Revolution, that after it wc hear no more in Courts 
of Law of an abstractors regium by consent of nations, or of a native 
iramorfality in the prerogative against which even acts of parliament 
would be void, v ^ 
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and also the law, which it suggests, that the foreign minister 
himself is exempt from the jurisdiction of the criminal courts of 
the country to which he is accredfted. 

Lord Campbell remarks, that the administration of criminal 
justice during the Commonwealth was purer and fairer than it 
liad been for a long period before, or than it became under the Re¬ 
storation. During the Commonwealth the prevailing''motlve was 
religion; and religion, though in ill-rcgulatcd minds it may pro¬ 
duce cruelty towards those of different opinions, seldom tempts to 
fraud or chicanery: while on subjects unconnected with faith, it 
prompts to justice and fair dealing. Still, however, many of the 
old oppressions remained: prisoners were denied the assistance 
of counsel, even as to legal questions arising on the evidence, 
unless the Court, in its discretion, thought fit (which it seldom 
did) to grant it. TIic Avitncsscs In their favour were not allowed 
to bo sworn, and they had no means of compelling their attend¬ 
ance. Improper evidence was admitted, though not so freely as 
before; juries were packed ; and for the trial of those %vita whom 
juries could not be trusted, a High Court of Justice was 
created, consisting of about 150 persons, any seventeen or more 
of whom were a quorum, not subject to challenge, deciding by 
a bare majority, and combining the functions of Judge and 
Jury. At the same time it is observable, that this tribunal, 
liowcvcr unfairly constituted, was not more so, than the Court 
of tlie Lord High Steward for the trial of Peers, previous to the 
Revolution. 

One of the most interesting of the trials before this High 
Court is that of Christojihcr Love. He was a Presbyterian 
divine of great eminence, and was accused of having corre¬ 
sponded with the Scotch Presbyterians, who acknowledged 
Charles the Second; and of having, in the words of the charge, 
conspired ^ to raise up foes against the present government of 
* this nation since the same hath been settled in a commoii- 
^ wealth and free state, Avithout a King and Hotise of Lords.’ 
The greater part of the evidence was mere hearsay: of that 
Avhich directly criminated the prisoner, some was extorted from 
persons under the same accusation, under a promise of pardon, 
‘if they dealt ingenuously;’ and other portions were mere 
assents from the witnesses to leading questions. The spirit and 
presence of mind^of Love were remarkable. In the beginning 
of the trial he was urged by the Lord President to imitate 
Achan — to confess and glorify God; and by the Attorney- 
General to admit that he had corresponded Avith the Scotch. 
His answer is admirable: —‘ I will admit ofnothing.* I have 
‘ so much of a Christian in me that I will deny nothing that is 
VOL. XCIII. NO. CLXXXIX. !• 
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^ proved to be true, and so much of an EnglisJiTnan that I Avill 
' admit of nothing that is seemingly criminal/* 

As was the case with almost all (we believe that there was 
but one exception) who came before that court, lie was con- 
victed. His speech from the scaffold, to which he was accom¬ 
panied by Calamy and by two^ other eminent Presbyterian 
members, is a magiiificcut dcatli song: — 

‘ I am not only a Christian and a Preacher, but, whatever 

* men judge, I am a Martyr. I speak it without vanity. “Would 
' 1 have renounced my covenant, and debauched my conscience, 
‘ and ventured my soul, there might have been hopes of saving 
^ my life; Init, blessed be ray God, I have made the best choice 
^ —I have chosen affliction rather than sin; and therefore wcl- 
‘ come scaffold, and welcome axe, and welcome block, and wcl- 
^ come deatli, and welcome all, beojiusc it will send me to my 
^ Fatlicr’s house. I Inivc great cause to magnify God’s grace, 
‘ that he hath stood by me during mine inqirisonincnt: it liatli 
^ been a time of no little temptation to me, yet (blessed he his 
^ grace!) he hath stood by me nnd strengthened mo. 1 magnify 
' his grace, that though now I come to die a violent dt'uth, yet 
‘that death is not a terror unto me — through the blond of 
‘ sprinkling, the fear of deatli is taken out of my heart, (xod 
‘ is not a terror unto uic, therefore death is n(»t dreadful to me. 
‘ I have now done; I have no inoni to say, but to desire tlie 
‘ help of all your prayers, that God would give me the coutjmi- 
‘ ance and supply of divine grace to carry me llirougli this great 
‘ work that I nm now about; that as 1 am to do a work 1 never 
‘ did, so I may have a strcngtli 1 never had: lliai I may put oif 

* this body Avith as much quictnesb and coml'orl of mind as ever 
‘ I put off my clothes to go to bed. And now I am to commend 
‘ my soul to God, and to receive my fatal blow, 1 am comforted 
‘ in tills: “though men kill, they cannot damn me; and tliough 
‘ “they thrust me out of the \Vorl<l, they cannot lluust me out 
‘ “of heaven.” I am now going to my long home, :nid you are 
‘ going to your short lionies; but I will l(dl yon 1 sluill be at 
‘ home before you; I sliall he at iny Father's house bofoj'c you 
‘ will he at your own houses. 1 am now going to the heavenly 
‘ Jerusalem, t6 the innumerable company ol' angels, to Jesus the 
‘ mediator of the new covenant, to spirits of just men made per- 
‘ feet, and to God the judge of all, in Avhose presence there is 
‘ fulness of joy, and at Avhose right hand thei’e are pleasures for 
‘ evermore. 1 conclude Avitli the speech of the apostle, 2 Tim. 
‘ iv. 6, 7.: I am now to be offered up, and tlic time of iny de- 

• “§■ _ __ —— _— _ 
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^ '^parture is ^ hand; I have finished my course — I have 
‘ fought the good fight — I hjive kept the faith — henceforth 
* there is a crown of righteousness laid up for me; and not for 
^ me only, but for all them tliat love the appearing of our 
^ Lord Jesus Christ,” through whose blood, when my blood is 
‘ shed, I expect remission of sins and eternal salvation. And so 
‘ the Lord bless you all!’* 

Lord Campbell passes over with merited brevity the three 
first chief justices of the llestoraiion, — Foster, Hyde, and 
Kelynge ; when we come to a chief justice, a deserved favour¬ 
ite,— 8ir Matthew Hale. He had the advsintage, says Lord 
Campbell, of being born in the middle rank of life, and of 
depending on his own exertions for distinction. Hale was so 
gi’cat and so good—the qualities which wc love, which wc 
respect, and which wc admire, were so united in his clumicter 
—that It is difficult to wish that his parentage or his educa¬ 
tion had been other than they wore. Any altonitiou of the 
circumstances in whicb he was placed might have impaired 
a virtue, or even have introduced a vice. Still wc cannot help 
sometimes regretting that lie enjoyed what Lord Campbell calls 
the advantage of obscure birth. If, like some of his most dis¬ 
tinguished predecessors, Gascoigne, Fortcscnc, Dyer, or Crmvc, 
or, like his great successor Murray, he had entered life among 
the high-born and the refined, he probably would have escaped 
several wcaknossca and one or two considerable errors. Ho 
would not have jiassed an ascetic life, avoiding the great and 
the learned, lie would not, by excluding his children from good 
society, have contaminated them by bad; and, above all, he 
probably would not have mart’iod his mai*]. If he had lived in 
die world, it is possible that both his poetry and his philoso]ihy 
would have been better; and that at the same time he would 
have ]U'idcd himself on them less. Theology might perhaps 
have less occupied his thoughts; but, on the .other hand, he 
miglit have avoided the superstition which is perhajis the 
principal blot on his generally illustrions fame. It would not 
have been loft to Iloger North to insinuate a comparison so much 
to tlic advantage of l^ord Guildford, on the trial of witches. 

‘ He began,’ Lord Campbell tells us, 'with the specious hut im- 
practicatilc rule of never pleading except on tlie right side, which 
would make the «ounscl decide without knowing either facts or law, 
and would put an end to the administration of justice. “ If,” says 
Burnet, “he saw a cause was unjust, he would not meddle furlher in 
it but to give his advice that it was so; if the parties after that 

-— —__A___— 
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would go on they were to seek another counsellor, for he would assist 
none in acts of injustice.” He continued to plead \fith the same sin¬ 
cerity which he displayed in the <ithcr parts of his life, and he used 
to say, “It is as great a dishonour as a man is captible of to he hired 
for a little money to speak against his conscience.”’* 

It must be recollected that moral certainty often coexists 
with legal doubt. Every system of laws contains rules of 
evidence, under which, in certain cases, a certain amount or a 
certain kind of testimony is required or excluded. Thus In 
England two witnesses arc necessary in eases of treason; in 
Germany two witnesses of one description oi- four of another 
are X’equircd to prove every serious accusation- In England, 
again, the evidence of husband or wife for or against the other 
is excluded; and so are privileged communications. In obe¬ 
dience to such a rule the judge may often be required to dis¬ 
charge a prisoner of whose guilt he is oouvinccd. A counsel 
may be bound to call on a jury to acquit a inaii who has 
fessed to him his crime. In fact, the issue in a cniuinal trial is 
not whether the prisoner has or has not committed a cert:ilu act, 
but whether there is legal evidence that lie committed it. In 
civil cases, indeed, the actual truth is often the subject of in¬ 
quiry, and the Court lias to decide, frequently on slight indicia, 
between conflicting probabilities, or even between conflicting 
improbabilities. In such a (tasc an advocate would not be justi¬ 
fied in supporting a story wliicli, from private information, he knew 
to be false. This would turn him into the legal prostitute which 
Bcntham calls him. Erskine could scarcely have made his great 
speech in the case of * Day r. Day,’ if Mrs. Day had confessed 
to him that the child whom she piioducecl as her son had been 
bought from a beggar. Such difficulties, however, are rare. 
It is only a prisoner tliat unbosoms himself to his lawyer; a 
party in a civil suit keeps his own secrets. The criminal feels 
relief in confessing his evil deed ; the fraudulent jilaintitf or 
defendant has zfot yet completed his : the time of remorse is to 
come. Where matters of fact are not in dispute, it is seldom 
that the cause of cither litigant cjin be called just or unjust. 
The questions generally are, whether, according to the rules of 
law, a given property belongs to the one or to the other, or 
what amount of damage one has inflicted on the other. In such 
cases a man of the most sensitive conscience ma^ obviously take 
either side. The difference between the honourable and the 
unscrupulous counsel shows itself not in the causes which he 
undertakes, but in the manner in which he conducts them. An 
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honest advocatq AVill not pledge his belief of what he knows to 
be false; he will not throw susjnciou on those whom he knows 

to be innocent; he will not confidently lay down rules of lnw 

which he knows to be inventions of his own. He will feel, with 
Hale, that ‘ it is as great a dishonour as a man is capable of, to 
^ be hired, for a little money, to speak against his conscience.’* 
Considering the remarkable charaetcr of Scroggs, his great 
talents and his atrocious crimes, and the interest which belongs 

to the strange national delusion which he encouraged by his 

judicial murders, it may he thought that Lord Campbell lias 
passed him over rather slightly. Pi'obahly lie thought that 
Scroggs and the Pojiisli Plot had been sufificlcntly treated by 
Scott and Macraiilay, and that It was not advisable to reproduce 
subjects wdiich have been already dwelt on by the greatest 
novelist and the most brilliant historian of modern times. We 
shall imitate liis prudence: but one of tlio trials at which 
Scroggs presided was marked by an incident which may be 
worth disinterring irom the State Trials. (Javai, a Jesuit, 
togetlier n ilh several of Ins bndhren, was indicted fur having, 
on live 24th of April, 1G7S, jdotted to effect the king’s <lc;atlu 
Oates swore that some time, lie would not say on what day, in 
the suhse<|uent July, he met (^avan in London, and that they 
then talke<l over the progress of the Plot, or, as he called it, tlic 
Design. Gavail protested that he was not in London in either 


* In cas(* any implicit cimfidcaiec .should be tlemandcd ov<!ii lor the 
writings of Ilahs we extract from a recent lecture by Professor Amos 
the Avarning of Sir Michael Po.stcr: — ^ It cannot be denied, and I sec 
‘ no reason for making a secret of it, tliat tlic learned judge hath, in 
‘ Ids Avritings, jmid no regard to tlie princijdcs upon Avliich the Itcvo- 
^ lutiou and present Jiappy e.stal)lisljment are founded. The prcvuil- 
* iiig opinions of the tiine.s in Avhich he received liis first impressions, 
‘ might mislead him. And it is not to he wondered at, if ti)c detest- 
^ aide use tln^ [nirliamont army made of its success in the civil war 
‘ did contribute to fix him in the prejudices of ins early days/ It 
is no lcs.s singular than instructive, that .Sir M, Poster sliould have 
exposed himself to the A’ery same rebuke. Mr. Jjudei'S makes the 
same observation on Foster's ‘partiality for the case of Dammarcc;’ 
—next in lineal succession to C. J. Kelyngc’s ease of Messinger,— 
:i ease, which Lord Campbidl so justly condeiiuis. Afr. Luders attri- 
buies this partiality to ‘the particulars of liis life and political sen- 
‘ tiinonts. He* was old enough at the time of the trial to have 
‘ imbibed strong jmrty prejudices, Avhieh he is knoAvn to have held, 
‘ and Avhich coincided Avith the conviction of tlic prisoner/ Sir 
Viekary Gibbs, wlio began his professional career as counsel for 
Hardy, expressed a still stronger opinion mi the limning shown 
throughout the ‘ Crown Cases/ 
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April or July. He clearly established an alibi in April, but 
the evidence as to his absence during the whole bf July was not 
satisfactory. There being oiily the oath of Oates on one side 
and the denial of the prisoner on the otlier, he said, he would 
submit, by way of ending the controversy, only one demand. 
On Scroggs inquiring what it wjis, Gavan replied, * You 

know, that iu the beginning of the Church (this learned and 
^ just court must needs know that), that for 1,000 years together 
‘ “ it was a custom, and gi'cw to a constant law, for the trial of 
^ “ persons accused of any capital offence, where there was only 

* “ the accuser’s oiith and the ticcused’s denial, for the prisoner to 

* put himself upon the trial of ordeal, to evidence his inno- 

* “ coney.”This is probably the last time that such a request 
was seriously made to an Englisli Court; for thoiigli Thornton, 
in 1819, demanded the ordeal by battle, that was merely a 
spceial pleader’s trick to defeat an appeal of murder: and the 
Hamo Avas the c;ise with a contemporary demand made in Ireland, 
ns mentioned by Mr. Phillips in liis ‘Life of Curran.’ But 
Gavan appears to have made the pro[)Osal In perfect sincerity, 
and must have expected, therefore, a miraculous' intervention in 
his favour, — or at least a fairer chance of escape than would 
have been afforded him by Scroggs. 

The successor of Scroggs, C. J- Pen)bertoJi, is one of the few 
among Lord Campheirs hiiroes, whose story is interesting from its 
victssitudes. lie was a man ()f family and of fortune, to which 
he had the inisfi)rtuue to succeed as soon as lie came ol* ago. 
In two years he had not only s])cni it, but was a ])risoner in 
the Fleet for debt, — and, as the law then stood, Avas likely to 
I’cmain a prisoner during the rcmalpdcr of his life. 


‘ He had/ says Lord Caniphidlj, ‘ not been sober foi' many Avt*(‘ks, 
and it was some time before bo could fully uiiderstuiid Avliere lie Avas 
and what had befallen him. Amidst the squalor which surrounded 
liiin, be was surprised to find loud revelry going forward, and he 
recognised faces that he hud seen in the Imunt.s oi' vice whicli he bad 
been in the habit of frequenting. He Avas obliged to pay tlio fj/armsh 
Avhicli they demanded of him, but ho resolutely refused to join iu 
their orgies. Ho aAvoke, as it avim-c, from a dream, and avus at first 
almost entirely OA'(n*poAvered by the horrors of his situation. He 
used afterwards to relate, “that som<* supernatural influence seemed 
to open bis <*ycs, to support him, and to make a uoav man of him.'^ 
lie contrived to get a small dismal room for his oAvn use Avithout a 
chum, and in this he shut liiiuself up. He tasted nothing but the 
bread and Avater which were the prison allowance ; his share of some 
charitable doles arising from fees on the last day of term, and other 
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such sources, he gave away to others. What we have chiefly to ad¬ 
mire is, that he nobly resolved to supply the defects of his education, 
to (jualily himself for his profession^ to pay his debts by industry and 
economy, and to make himself respected and useful in the world. 
The resolution was formed in a hot fit of entliusiasm, but it was per¬ 
severed in witli cool courage, unflinching steadiness, and brilliant 
success, llo was able to borrow books by the kindness of a friend 
of his father’s wlio eauie to visit him, Jlittcrly regretting tlie oppor¬ 
tunities of improvement which he liad neglected at school and at col¬ 
lege, he devoted a certain riimiber of hours daily to the classics and 
to the best Englisli wril(‘r?, taking particular delight in Shakspe.are’s 
plays, allliough the acting oi‘ tluun had ceased, and they were not yet 
generally read. Tlje rest of his time ho devoted to the Year Books, 
to the more modern lleports, to the Abridgments, and to the com¬ 
piling of a huge C\>mmou-plac(; Book for hims(*lf, which might have 
rivalled Brooke, Rolle, and Filzherlu'rt. Ilis mode of life was 
observed WMtli amazement and admiralion by his fellow-prisoners, 
who, knowing that lie was a Templar, and that he was studying law 
night and <hiy, <‘nnclud(!d tliat lie must l)e deeply skilled in liis pro- 
Ibssion, and I'roiii time lo time came to consult him in their own 
alfairs, ])iirlicularly about their disputes with their en*, liters, lie 
really wa:^ of (‘s^futial service to tlunn in arranging tlu'ir accounts, in 
examining tlie proc< .'S iimler which they were, detained, ami in ad- 
vi^ing ajiplicatioiis to tie- Courts for relief. They, by and l^y, callecl 
liiin thi* Councillor,’' aiid the Ap[»rcntice of the Law,” and such as 
could uilbrd it insisted on jrivinjx him fci»s for his advice. With these, 

o r» 

Jui bought tlu; books which it was necessary that h<i should ahvays 
have by liim for refei'cnce. ’Fo add to his fund for this purpose, he 
co])i(ul and he drew law ])apers for the attorneys, rt^cciviag so much a 
folio for his pcrforiiianees. By tiiese means lie was even able to pay 
o(r some of the smallest and most troublesome of his creditors. 
l>unu',t, whoso love of the marvellous soiiietiines betrays Iiim into cx- 
uggeratioii, altliougli liis sincei’fty may gem'rally be relied upon, says, 
tliut l\;ml)crton lay matn/ years in gaol but according to the best 
information 1 huv(*. been abh‘ to obtain, the period did not exceed five 
years. He oblaiiuMl his diseliarge by entering into a very rational 
iirrangcment with ins |)nncii)al ereditor.s. After pointing out to them 
tile utter impossibility of their being ever satisfied while he remained 
in <‘,ustody, lie explained to them the profitable career which was be¬ 
fore him if he could recover his liberty, and ho assured them of his 
determined [)urpose to pay them all every fartlnug that he owed them 
the moment that it was in his power to do so,’ 


Before his iniprlsonnicnt he had become a member of the 
Inner Temple., On his release, he completed his terms and was 
called to the Bar, and rapidly rose into great business. In 
1G79 he was made a puisne judge of the Court of King’*"* 
Bench. But after a year’s experience he was found not suHi- 
cicntly ductile, was degraded in 1680, and,»at the of fifty- 
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three, returned to the Bar. Scroggs became, however, intolerable 
to the public: it was thought necessary not only to dismiss 
him, but to give him a resjfcctable successor; and in 1681 
Pemberton was api)ointccl Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Again, however, he disappointed his patrons. He would not 
promise his assistance in disfranchising the City of London, and 
in 1782 he was removed from the King’s Bcncli to the Common 
Pleas. While Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the llyc- 
Housc plot was discovered, and he was placed at the head of 
the Commissioners before whom the real and the supposed con¬ 
spirators were to be tried. Again, however, lie was found too 
fair for the last Administration of Charles the Second. He 
gave Lord llusscll soiiie chances of acquittal, was punished by 
dismissal from the Common Pleas, and had again to return to 
the Bar. It is to this dismissal tliat he owes his fame; for it is 
not as a judge, but as the leading counsel for the Seven Bishops 
that lie is rcinemhered. The courage, the skill, the learning, and 
the eloquence which lie displayed in pcrha[)s the most impoi’tant 
trial that ever occurred in England, have secured to him what 
falls to the lot of few advocates, — a place in history. 

They did not, however, secure to him the favour of the new 
Whig Government. 'J^ough he had not been servile enough 
for the Tories, he had been too servile for the Whigs, — at least 
they thought so. He was not restored to the Ijcncli; and was 
even imprisoned by the House of Commons, as having been 
guilty of a breach of privilege in overruling, wlien Chief Justice, 
a plea that a committal hatl been ma<le by the authority of the 
House. Ills imprisonment ceased with the prorogation of 
March, 1690. He must then have been In his slxty-iiftU year. 
But such was his vigour of miiKf and body, that he resumed 
his labours at the Bar, and was counsel for Sir John Pcnwick in 
1696, —forty-six years from the time when ho was called to 
the Bar. 

Of the passages which Ijord Campbell has quoted from his 
pleadings and his judgments, the most rcmarkcable Is the sen¬ 
tence which he pronounced qii Plunkct, the Koman Catholic 
Archbishop of Armagh,—a man whose conviction is one of the 
worst stains on English justice, and whoso death Avas one of the 
worst crimes of Charles. 

^ You have done as much as you could to dishonour God in 
* this case; for the bottom of your treason was, your setting up 
^ your false religion, than wliich there is not any thing more 
‘ displeasing to God or more pernicious to mankind;—a rcli- 
' gion wliigii is ten times worse than all the heathenish supersti- 
' tions; the most dishonourable and derogatory to God and bis 
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‘ glory, of all religions or pretended religions whatsoever; for it 
* undertakes to ilispenso w'ith God’s laws, and to pardon the 
‘ breach of them; so that, certai*ily, a greater crime there can- 
‘ not be committed against God, than for a man to encourage 
^ its propagation. I do now wish you to consider that you are 
' near your end. It seems that you have lived in a false rcli- 
‘ gion hitherto; but it is not too late at any time to repeat. I 
‘ trust that you may have the grace to do so. In tlic mean 
‘ time, there is no room for us to grant you any kind of mercy, 
‘ though I tell you we are inclined to pity all malefactors.” 

^ Archbishop. If I were a man such as your lordship con- 
^ ceives mo to be, not thinking of God Almighty, or heaven, or 
‘ hell, I might have saved my life; for It has been often ottered 
‘ to me, if I would confess my own guilt and accuse others; 
‘ but, my Lord, I would sooner die ten thousand deaths.” 

‘ Chief Justice. ** 1 am sorry to sec you persist in the prln- 
‘ ciplcs of that false religion whicli you prufess.”’”^ 

Tliat a Cliief Justice from the JJench should thus have de¬ 
nounced a religion which, until only 150 years before, hiid been 
acknowledged by all Christendom, and was then acknowledged 
by three lourtlis of it, — to which avc owe our coxii[)jirative 
hnimiTiIty from the cruelties, the supers^tions, and the inipuri- 
tios of Paganism, — to which More hsd been a martyr, and 
which Pascal, Penelon,and Bossuct then professed and adorned; 
— that he should Inive dared to proclaim such a religion ten 
times worse than the Avovst heathenism, is a proof of the intole- 
ranec of the speaker, and, we must add, of the audience, whicli 
nothing but a contemporary record would lead us to credit. 

The first of Pemberton’s successors who deserves to be dwelt 
on is Holt, a name vciicTablc* in English jurisprudence. Lord 
Campbell prefaces his description of the merits whicli Holt 
possessed by a catalogue of the demerits which he did not 
possess. It is obviously drawn from long and varied experience, 
and our readers will be obliged to us for our cxtvaet from it. 

* According lo the ancient traditions of Westminster Hall, the an¬ 
ticipation of high judicial qualities has been often disap[>ojnted. The 
celebrated udv(»cate, when jdaced on the bench, embraces the side of 
the plaintiif or of the defendant with all his former zeal, and, uncon¬ 
scious of partiality or injustice, in his eagerness for victory becomes 
unlit lairly to appreciate conflicting evidence, arguments, and autho¬ 
rities. The man^f a naturally morose or impatient temper, who liad 
been restrained while at the bar by respect for the ermine, or by the 
dread of offending attorneys, Or by the peril of being called to a per- 
.^onal account by his antagonist for impertinence,—when he is con- 
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stituted a living oracle of the law,—puffed up by self-importance, 
and revenging himself for past subserviency, is-insolent to his old 
competitors, bullies the witnesses, and tries to dictate to the jnry- 
The sordid and selfish practitioner, who, while struggling to advance 
himself, was industrious and energetic, having gained the object of 
his ambition, proves listless and torpid, and is quite contented if he 
can shnfHc through his work Avithout committing gross blunders or 
getting into scrapes. Another, having been more laborious than dis¬ 
criminating, when made a judge, liunts after small or irrelevant 
points, and obstructs the business of his Court by a morbid desire to 
investigate fully, and to decide conscientiously. The recalcitrant 
barrister, who constantly complained of the interruptions of the 
Court, when raised to the. bench forgets that it is his duty to listen 
and be instructed, and himself becomes a by-word for impatience and 
loquatMty.** 

Ill order to diminish the chance of mis-sclectloii, in every 
country except Great Hritiiln, and the counti’ics which have bor¬ 
rowed their institutions from us, tlic judges arc taken, not from 
among the advocates, bvit from a class of men who have made 
the liench, as dif^tinguished from the Bar, their profession, who 
have generally been pve])arcd lor it by being first admitted to 
attend as assessors, and then intrusted by the court to draw uj) 
reports for its information, and who gradually rise from a lower 
to a hlghiir seat in the judicial hierarchy. 

This system has many advantages. Instead of entering late 
in life on new and arduous duties, the eontiuental judge has 
been trained to them by practice and example. Since- be is 
appointed for liaving displayed not forensic but judicial qualities, 
that he should disa])point expectation must be conq)arativcly 
rare; and, lastly, the public purchases the services of an eminent 
lawyer by a moderate salary. The liigliest judicial officer in 
France receives only 1200/. u-ycar, while there are advocates 
who make 4000/, or 5000/. If it were ncocsvsary, as it is with 
us, to tempt a first-rate advocate, the salary must be at least 
doubled. • 

Oil the other hand, the foi’cign system degrades the Bar. Jt 
is reduced to a mere trade, without hope of the honours, the 
high station, and the dignified retirements Avhieh reward it with 
us. The profession of an advocate, therefore, is one which, on 
the Continent, no gentleman adopts. When ivc consider how 
vast is the trust which must be reposed in the Bar, this is an 
enormous evil. Again, it prevents the convenient ostracism by 
which a pre-eminent advocate may be removed from the scene of 
his triumphs. Many of those triumphs must be mischievous. 
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Many a wrong verdict is extorted from a jury,—many a judge 
is seduced into adopting plausible but unsound law, — by the 
eloquence, or the ad<lress, or the aftthorlty of a counsel oF unri¬ 
valled powers among his contemporaries. To which it must be 
added that on trials by jury, in which the real judges arc the 
jurymen, and the person called a judge is a mere assessor, 
qualities are required from the assessor different from those 
which arc necessary to a single-seated judge, lie has to point 
oxit to the jurymen what their verdict ought to bo, and to lead 
them to adopt his vicxvs. This demands fbi*ensic talents and 
habits, and will be best effected by a man who lias practised the 
arts of persuasion. 

Holt had all the merits Avhich could l)e expected or even 
desii'cd in a judge selected under either system. Lord Campbell 
truly says— 


‘ From his start as u magisfralc he exceeded ti:e high expecta¬ 
tions whicli laid been roi'iiird of him. and during llie long ])eriod of 
twenty-two years he constantly rose in the udmirntion and cst(‘cni of 
Ills conutrymen. To unsnilied integrity :uh1 lofty indepinuumce he 
added a rare coinhination of dt^ep urofessionai knowledge, with exejui- 
silo common sense. According to a homely but expressive phrase, 
“ there was no rubbish in his mind.*’ Familiar with tin* practice of 
the Court as any ehn’k. uc(|uuinted witli tlie rnh»s of special pleading 
as if he had spent all his days and nights in drawing declarations and 
demurrers, versed in the subtleties of the law of real pro]>erty as it 
he hud confined Ids attention to conveyancing, and as a commercial 
lawyer mucli in advance of any of Jiis contemporaries, lic ever 
reasoned logically, appearing at the same time instinctively acquainted 
with all the feelings of the liumuii heart, anti versed by experience 
ill all the ways of mankind. He may be considered as having a 
genius for magistracy, as much as our Milton liad for poetry, or our 
Wilkie for painting. Perhaps the excellence which In* attained may 
be traced to the passion for jiistiec by A^dlich he was constantly actu¬ 
ated, Tills induced him to sacrifice ease, and amusement, and lite¬ 
rary relaxation, and the allurements of party, to snUnit to tasks the 
most dull, disagreeable, and revolting, and to devote all his energies 
to one object, ever ready to exclaim,— 

■ Welcome business, welcome strife, 

Welcome the cares ol crmined life; 

The visage wan, the purblind sight, 

Tlic toil by day, tlic lamp by night, 

The tedious forms, the solemn prate, 

Hie pert dispute, the dull debate, 

The drowsy bench, the babbling ball,— 

For Thee fair Justice welcome all.” 


C ti 


‘ The lustre of his fame in latter times has bec^ somowhut dimmed 
by our being accustomed to behold judges little inferior to him; but 
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Tfc ought to recollect that it is Ins light wliich has given splendour to 
these luminaries of the law. During a century and a half this 
country has been renowned above all others for the pure and enlight¬ 
ened administration of justice; and Holt is the model on which in 
England the judicial character has been formed,’* 

The merit whicli most struck the contemporaries of Holt was 
lus conduct as a criminal judge. ‘ The prisoner before him,’ 
Raid the Tatlcr, ‘ knew that, though his spirit was broken with 

* guilt, and incapable of language to defend himself, his judge 

* would wrest lU) law to destx'oy him, nor conceal any that 

* would save him.’ When we recollect the insolence, the levity, 
the violence, tlic fraud, the corruption, and even the cruelty of 
the judges who immediately preceded him, mere impartiality 
would have been a glorious contrast; and in him it was united 
to great knowledge, intelligence, patience, and even kindness. 
The reports are full of testimonies to his candour. ‘ Interrupt 

* me,’ he said to Lord Preston, * as much as you please, if you 

* think that I do not sum uj) right. I assure you I will do you 

* no wrong willingly.’—‘No, my Lord,’ answered the pri- 
Roncr, ‘ I sec well enough that your Lordship would not.’ One of 
the most remarkable of the jnivate trials before him was that of 
Henry Harrison for the murder of Dr. Clenehe. A woman with 
wliom Harrison w^as intimate owed monev to Clenehe, and was 
threatened by him with legal proceedings. Harrison, assisted 
by an accomplice, who docs not appear to have been detected, 
inveigled Clenclie at night into a hackney-coach, drove about 
for an hour aud a half, sent olf tlic coaclimaii on a message, and 
disappeared during liis absence, leaving Clenehe strangled in the 
carriage. After a long trial, and an unfavourable charge, he 
was convicted. When brought up for judgment, to the usual 
question, ‘ What have you to say for yourself why judgment 
‘ should not be given against you to die, according to law?’ he 
answered, ‘ I must needs acknowledge that I have been tried 

* l)cfore the best of judges, iny l^ord Cliief Justice Holt. I 
‘ expect no mercy here, and only humbly desire that I may 
‘ have twelve days, in order to my bettor preparation for death.’ 
Such a testimony from a man whose conviction Holt had just 
actively promoted, and who had no longer any thing to hope or 
to fear, is remarkable. Lord Campbell, indeed, says — 

* It is observable, that even under Holt criminal trials were not 
always conducted with the regularity and forbeartince which we now 
admire. For the purpose of obtaining a conviction when he believed 
the charge to be welUfoimdod, he was not very scrupulous as to the 
jneaiis lie employed. To the end of his life he persevered in what we 
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call “ the French system,” of interrogating the prisoner daring the 
trial, for the purpose of obtaining a fatal admission from him, or in¬ 
volving him in a contradiction. Thus in the case, whioh mudc x 
noise all over Europe, of Haagcn Svvcntlscn, indicted capitally for 
forcibly carrying olf an heiress and marrying her, the prisoner hrtving 
asserted that, before be carried her off, she had squeezed his kauri 
and kissed Iiira, the Chief Justice asked, “ If she was consenting, why 
tireii did you force Iicr to the tavern and marry her by a pai’son you 
had provided.for that purpose ? ” the prisoner answered, She mar¬ 
ried me with as much freedom as tltcro could be in woman.” But be 
was convicted and executed.* * 

A more remarkable instance occurs In the trial wblclt wc 
have already mentioned; and in which the prisoner, so inter¬ 
rogated, acknowledged, nevertheless, that he had been tried 
by the ‘best of judges.’ Harrison had set up an alibi^ and 
had brought some persons to swear that he was in a tavern 
playing at cards from nine to half-past ten, the period during 
which tlie murder was committed- It had been ])roved that a 
little before nine o’clock that evening a IMr, Iluinston had 
asked him to supper, and that he h:nl refused, on the ‘ ground 
* that a person was waiting lor him in tlic street on a matter of 
‘ business.’ When the evidence had been gone through, the 
following dijiloguc between Holt and tlic prisoner took place: — 

‘ L, C, •/. “ It behoves you to give an account of these 
‘ things. First, why did you say that you Avcrc a parliament 
‘ man? Secondly, why did you leave your lodgings and take 
‘other lodgings in Paul’s Church-Yard? Thirdly, why did 
‘ you say that you had extraordinary business? Give some ac- 
‘ count wliiit your business was, and who that gentleman waa 
‘ that staid for you in the street. When Mr. Humston dt> 
‘ sired 'you to stay and sup ivith him, what hindered you from 
‘accepting his Invitation? Now wc would have you to eon- 
‘ sider of these things, and give an answer to tlicni, for it much 
‘ concerns you so to do.” 

‘ Harriso7u “ My Lord, first, as to the first, I df> dcclai*c, that 
‘ I never went for a j)arliament-inan, nor never said so; 
‘ secondly, that night I w'as to go out of town I had left word 
‘ at several colFce-houses tliat I w'as going out of town upon 
‘ urgent business, and with above twenty peoj)lc besides, that I 
‘ was going out of town, and I was about to go to Basingstoke 
‘ to a gentleman that owed me money, one Mr. Bulling; but I 
‘ could not get money to go.” 

‘ i. C J. “ Prove that you were to go into the country.” 

‘ Harrison* “ My Lord, I cannot prove that now, except I 
‘ could have sent to Basingstoke.” 
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‘ L. C. J. “ That you should have done before now ; why 
^ did you not stay with Mr. Humston, when he invited you to 
‘ sup with him ? You might have been better entertained 
' there, than by going among strangers to play at cards for a 
^ penny a corner at an ale-house.” 

^ Harrison. ** IVfy Lord, I was unwilling to stay, because lie 
‘ had strangers with him.” 

^ L. C. J. “ What if he had? You arc not such a basliful 
^ man that you could not sup with strangers.” 

' Jlarrison, My Lord, Mr. Ivowc was accused with mo.” 

‘ L, C. J. Wliat if he was? lie was under some suspicion, 
' and he halli made It ajipcav where he Avas at the time the fact 
^ Avas committed, and now he is discharged.”’* 

Hut is this practice I’oally objectionable? It may easily be 
carried to excess, as it is in (Icnnany, where a ))n&oner may be 
interrogated once or tAvicc a Aveek for years until the cxamlna- 
thms fill folio after lullo ; and as it Is in Franco, Avhere a trial 
often degencTates into a contest of skill between tlio judge and 
the prisoner, which must enda.ng(*r judicial impartiality. Hut 
to the extent to which it was used by Holt, it appears to us to 
be one of the best means for effecting the tAvo great objects of 
])roecdurc, the inanifcstutlou of innoc'Cnce, and the detection of 
crime. an innocent man Avluit can be more useful than that 
the judge should state to him the strong poiiits in the case 
against him, should suggest to him the appearances Avliich he 
has to cx]»lam, should point out to liim the seeming discrc]>an'- 
cics in his defence, and slioidd do all this before the defence is 
conchuloil? It must bo done at the end of the trial; and, sup¬ 
posing the prisoner to ho inno(*ent, it is far blotter for him that 
it shoidd be done Avhilc ho has still tlic means of ansAviiring. 
The more Lsearoliing tlie inquiry the more probable it must be 
lliat truth Avill ])C tlic result. Of course, for this veiy reason, it is 
unfavourable to the guilty; hut to regret this Avould be to treat 
a trial as a solemn game, to be played out according to certain 
technical rules, invented for the y)ur]»osc of prolonging the inte¬ 
rest and keeping tlic issue uncertaiu. 

With the lay Avovld Holt’s fame dci^cucls chiefly on his con¬ 
tests witli the tAvo Houses of H.irliarnent. In resisting the House 
of liords ho Avas clearly in the viglit. They required him to 
give to them his reasons for having made a particular decision. 

Let it he brought,’ he answered, ^before your lordshi])s by a 
* writ of error, and I shall be )»ound, if you desire it, to state 
^ the grounds on which that decision rests, as I am bound to 
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' give my opinion on any other legal matter. But while iny 
^ decision remains unappealed froni I refuse to answer any ques- 
^ tions concerning it.’ The House of Lords prudently acejui- 
esced; and as the decision itself related to a matter of no public 
importance, it is remarkable that Holt’s conduct *should have 
excited so much interest. ^ TIic public,’ says Lord Campbell, 
^ had strongly taken the side of the Cbicf Justice, and his health 
^ was given with enthusiasm at all public meetings throughout 
^ the kingdom/ 

His contest with the House of Commons was of a different 


kind. He had most properly sni>portcd an action brought by 
Ashby, a burgess of Aylesbury, against the returning officer of 
the borough, for wantonly or corruptly refusing to admit his 
vote; and his judgment, though overruled in his own Court, had 
been maintained in the House of Lords. 'J'hc Couunons there- 
uj)on resolved, ^That the quiilifieatiou of an eleciov is not <?og- 
^ nisahle elsewhere than before the C-ommons; that Ashby 
^ was guilty of a breacli of privilege: and that whosoever shall 
‘ in future commence such an action, and all attornevvS or 
^ counsel soliciting or jdcading tlie same, arc guilty of a br(*ach 
‘ of the privlleg’es of tliis House.’ Several such actions were 
brought, and llie jdalntilFs were conmiittcd by the House to 
Newgate; the cause of coininitmcnt expressed in the warrant 
being, ^ That they had being guilty of (uunmeneing and pro- 
‘ scenting actions of law for not allowing their votes in the 
^ eleellon of members to servo in parliament contrary to tlic 
* declaration, in high contempt of the jurisdiction, and in 
‘ breach of the known privileges, of the 1 louse of Commons/ 
The prisoners sued out writs of habeas corpus in the Qiuam’s 
Ilench. The gaoh^r produced them, and in his return set out 
the warrant. Holt held that they ought to be set at Jil)erty, 
on the grounds that the cause of conimitmont was clearly 
insufficient, and that, as it was expressed in tlic^ warrant, the 
Court was bound to take notice of its insufficiency, and there¬ 
fore bound to treat the commitment as illegal. The other 


judges, however, held that they could not question the validity 
of a commitment by the House of Commons; so that the pri¬ 
soners were remanded. Steps were taken to bring the decision 
of the Court of (Queen’s Bench, by writ of error, before the 
House of Lords; the Commons committed to Newgate the 
counsel who had argued in support of the applicatiou; and when 
the two Houses seemed likely to come into collision, the dispute 
was cut short and tlie prisoners set free by a prorogation. 

Lord Campbell, though sympathising thr(«ighuut Vith the 
courage of H(dt, and approving his conduct on other points. 
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yet sides with the eleven judges as to the incompetence of the 
inferior Courts to examine into the sufficiency of a commitment 
by cither House of Parliament. We shall not renew a contro¬ 
versy of which our readers must be tired: especially, as no 
converts can be now expected on cither side, from any reason¬ 
ings short of an act of parliament. We merely remark that 
Lord Campbell has not alluded to the arguments against, we will 
not now say the legality, but against the expediency and against 
the justice of general commitments, which we urged when tlio 
subject last came before us in our review of his Lord Clianccl- 
lors, in A})ril, 1846.* It appears, indeed, that he docs not 
acquiesce in them, for he still considers it an honour that he 
introduced tlic practicc.f Perhaps in a future edition, cither of 
the Lord Chancellors or of the Chief Justices, he may do us the 
honour of answering them, if answerable they be. , 

Our limits warn us that we must compress. We have not 
dwelt therefore on Kayinoud, or on Lee, or on Ryder, or on 
Willes, or even on Wilmot. An interesting comparison might 
he drawn between the two last. Roth were men of talent and 
learning, both rose to high power and distinction, and both 
might have risen still higher. Roth, in fact, refused the Grreat 
Seal; and yet the ruling passions of the two men wci’c not only 
different, but opposed. Willes missed the Chancellorship by 
vanity and ambition; Wilmot by modesty and timidity. Lor<l 
Campbell has briefly, but effectively, characterised each of them. 
We will extract his bold and judicious remarks on AViliuot: — 

‘ We must place him far above those wlio have been tempted by 
ambition to mean or wicked actions, but we cannot consider his cha¬ 
racter as approaching to perfection — for lie was more solicitous for 
lus own ease than for the public good. Ry becoming a reprcscMitativc 
of the people, he might have materially assisted the House of Com¬ 
mons. Ry accepting the Great Seal, he w'ould liave rescued the 
country from tlic incompetence of Hathurst. He was deterred not by 
any misgivings •as to his own qualifications, oi' hy any dislike to the 
political principles of those witli whom he was to be associated in the 
cabinet, but by morbid hatred of conspicuous position, and by selfish 
love, of tranquillity. He did not slum political strife, that he might 
make discoveries in science, or contribute to the literary fame of las 
country. The tendency of the tastes by which he was animated is to 
make life not only inglorious but useless.’J 

* 1 now come,’ continues Lord Campbell, ' to a man who, 
animated by a noble ambition for power and fame, willingly 
* acted a conspicuous part for above half a century; who was a 
^ great bijncfactor, as well as ornament, to his own times; and 

____c_____ __ 

* Vol. Ixxxiii. p. 336. t Vol. ii. p. 164. note. 
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‘ whose services to a distant posterity will bo i'c\VM,r(lcd by bis 
^ na;ne hainff hold in honoured I'cmembvunce.’ Tins is, of course. 
Lord Mansfield — the hero, and deservedly the hero, of Lord 
CampbeU’s biographies. 

When high eminence has been reached, it is interesting not 
only to ti'ace the course which has been pursued, but to inquire 
into the qualifications which enabled it to "be pursued; to in¬ 
quire what were the accidents of birth and education, what 
were the intellectual and physical powers, and what were the 
moral stimulants and restraints which drove the legal adventurer 
up the steep ascent, which lifted him over its precipices, and 
protected him from the dangers which heset as well those who 
pi'oss on too eagerly as tliosc wlio linger in the race. Lord 
Alunsfield himself attributed much to his birth and connexions. 


^ My father,’ he said, ‘ was a n)an of rank and fashion, and 
^ early in life I was inirodiiccd into the best company: to these 
* advantages I cliiefiy owe my success.’* L(»rd Campbell calls 
this an ebullition of sirLstoevntlc insolence. ‘ The son,’ he says, 
^ of an cMiiinent attorney had an infinitely hetter chance of 
‘ succeeding at the liar, and of reaching the highest dignities in 
^ Wi'stminstor Hall, than the son of a poor Scotch peer, of 
^ descent however illiistnons.’ As respects mere success at the 
liar, we agree with Lord Canqdicll. The influence of attornies 
and the great, and, we are soiTy to say, the increasing nepotism, 
or fili-ism, which they naturally obey, give enormous early advan- 
tairep to tliosc who are allied to them. But jnen so connected and 


i-o pushed on, seldom attain liigh political, or even high judicial 
diMinction. Early habits of business give them great adroitness 
nr.d great familiarity with the details of law- TTicy master the 
ahstvuse learning of ^ Practice,’as a child masters a language, 
before they arc old enough to be disgusted by its arbitrary 
inliicacics and x'efincmcnts. But a youth so employed seldom 
admits the acquisition of much political or philosophical know- 
](‘ilgc. It generally stifles the wislx for such knoATedge. It is 
«a|niilly unfavourable to the habits, and manners, and language 
wl'.ich fit a speaker to charm or to rule the fastidious audience 
of the Upper, or indeed of the Lower House of Parliament. 
When William Murray entered the House of Commons, he had 
studied, Avith a diligence which always must be rare, but now 
w(! fear is unheard the greatest Avoi'ks of the greatest masters 
of eloquence and* style. He Avas familiar Avith ancient and 
niodern history. He had learned ethics in Cicero, international 
l:\Av in Grolius, nnd jurisprudence in Avhatwas then its principal 


* Vol. ii. p. 302. 
VOL. XCIII. yo, CLXXXIX. 
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repository—the Corpus Juris Romani. He had drunk cham¬ 
pagne with the wits. Pope was his Intimate friend, and he 
must have been familiar with the ornaments of the brilliant 
circles whicli formed what has been called our Augustan age. 
He had a fine jicrson, and tlie most precious physical gifts that 
Nature can confer on an orator—vigorous health, and a clear, 
powerful, and pleasing voice. To all this must be added, the pres^ 
tiga of high birth, and the case and confidence which that hajipy 
accident gcnemlly confers. His ruling passion was ambition; not 
the vulgar desiz'c of high place, which led Didlus to purchase the 
Empire; not the liigher, but still selfish desire of power for its 
own sake, Avhich has been the usual motive of usurpers and 
tyrants,—but a wish, and, so far as it depended on himself, a 
determination, to obtain the means of conferring great benefits 
on mankind, and of earning great fame for himself,—a passion 
wliich, like every other passion, may be inordinate and may be 
ill-dirccted, but is perhaps the noblest by which the human 
heart can be expanded. To these great qualities must be 
added, unwearied, Avcll-dircctcd, and well-regulated diligence, 
and consiunnuitc prudence. To talents and advantages which 
would have given success to an idle man, he joined labour which 
would have made the fortune of a dull man. And he steered 
through the dangei's of official life with a dexterity which is 
found only where there exists the rare combination of acute 
intellect, strong will, and cool passions. 

We have said that Lord Mansfield’s ambition was liable, but 
we must admit that It was mixed with humbler impulses, lie 
was fond of money aud of rajik. He wislied to be the founder 
of a great family. These are motives which, unless they arc 
improperly powerful, unless they lead to some form im¬ 
morality, the strictest moralist ought not U) condemn. That 
they sometimes did mislead Lord Mansfield Ave feel is true; 
this Avas not, however, in his judicial hut in his political capacity. 
Prom the tiifie that he became solicitor-general, in 1742, till 
the accession of William Pitt, in 1784, he acted Avith almost 
every successive administration. He withdrcAv, indeed, his sup- 
])ort from Lord Rockingham and from Lord Shelburne; and 
though he sat in the same cabinet with tlic elder Pitt, he Avas 
one of the members whose opposition arrested the triumphs of 
the greatest Avar minister that England has ever kiioAvn. These 
are significant exceptions from the general rule. They shoAV 
Avhat was the current of his politics. It is impossible to sup¬ 
pose that a man of his knowledge and sagacity conscientiously 
aupported a set of the worst administrations under which the 
country has ever* suffered, and conscientiously opposed some of 
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the best. The love of place and of patronage must have l)ound 
him to the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Lute, and Lord North. 
It would have been well for his fame, perhaps for his happim^ss, 
had he failed iu extorting a peerage from George II. If, like 
his great predecessors—RoUc, Hale, and Holt—he had aban¬ 
doned political when he entered on judicial life, his splendour 
as a judge would not have been tarnished by his narrow-minded 
subservience as a statesman. 

Without disguising, or even extenuating, Lord Mansfield’s 
political defects. Lord Campbell has wisely left that part of his 
character in shade, and dwelt on his legal merits. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to details, he gives this outline of what Lord Mansfield 
Imd to do, and did. 

‘ He formed a very low, and I am afraid a very just, estimate of 
the Common Law of England which he was to administer. This 
system was not at all badly adapted to the condition of England in the 
Norman and early Blanlagcnct reigns, wlieii it sprang up, land being 
then the only property worth considering, and the want': of society 
only rcipiiring rules to be laid down by public authority for ascertaining 
the dilforent rights and interests arising out of laud, and determining 
how' they should be enjoyed, alienated, and transmitted from one 
generation to another. In the reign of George JI. England liad 
erown into the greatest mannfaetiiring and comnKTcial country 
in the world, wliilc her junspriidence had by no means been expanded 
i)r developed in the same proportion. The legislature had literally 
done nothing to supply the insufiiciency of feudal law to regulate the 
concerns of a trading population; and the Common Law judges had, 
generally speaking, been too unenlightened and too timorous to be of 
iriueh service in improving our code by judicial decisions. Hence, 
when questions necessarily arose rcsjiecting the buying and selling of 
goods,—respecting affreightmout of ships,— respecting marine in¬ 
surances,— and respecting bills of exchange and jiromissory notes, 
no one knew hotv they were to be determined. Not a treatise had 
been published upon any of these subjects, and no cases respecting 
them were to be found in our books of reports,—which swarmed with 
decisions about lords and villeins, — al>out marslialling the champions 
upon the trial of a writ of right by battle,—and about the customs of 
manors, whereby an unchaste widow might save the forfeiture of her 
dower by riding on a black ram and in plain language confessing her 
offence. Lord Hardwickc had done much to improve and systematise 
equity, — but proceedings were still carried on in the courts of Com¬ 
mon Law much in the same style as in the days of Sir Robert 
Tresilian and Sir iVilliam Grascoigne. Mercantile questions were so 
ignorantly treated when they came into Westminster Hall, that they 
were usually settled by private arbitration among tlie merchants 
themselves. If an action turning upon a mercantile question was 
brought in a court of law, the judge submitted it Jo the jury, who de*- 
termined it according to tlieir own notions of what was fair, and no 
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general rule was laid down which could afterwards be referred to for 
the purpose of settling similar disputes. 

* The greatest uncertainty pnwailed even as to the territories over 
which the jurisdiction of tlic Common Law extended, • The king of 
this country, from having no dominions annexed to his crown of 
England, except Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the islands in the 
English Channel — a remnant of the Duchy of Normandy,—had 
become master of extensive colonies in every quarter of the globe, so 
that the sun never set upon liis empire. Some of these colonies had 
been settled by voluntary emigration, without any charter from the 
Crown ; some had been granted by the Crown to be ruled under pro¬ 
prietary governments; some had received charters from the Crown 
constituting legislative assemblies ; some had been ceded by foreign 
states under conditions as to the observance of existing laws ; and 
some were unconditional conquests. Down to Lord MansfieUrs time, 
no general principles Lad been established respecting the laws to be 
nclniinistercd in colonies so variously circumstanced, or respecting 
tl»e manner in which tliese laws might be altered- Ho saw the noble 
held that lay before liim, and he resolved to reap the rich harvest of 
glory which it presented to him. Instead of proceeding by legis¬ 
lation, and attempting to codify as the French had done very success¬ 
fully in the Coustvmier de Pam, and tlic Ordinance dc la Marine, 
lic'wiscly tlioughl it more according'to the genius of our institutions* 
to introduce his improvements gradually by way of judicial decision. 
As respected commerce, there were no vicious rules to be over¬ 
turned,—he had only to consider what was just, expedient, and 
sanctioned by the experience of nations further advanced in the 
science of jurisprudence. Ilis plan seems to have been to avail him¬ 
self, as often us opportunity admitted, of his ample stores of know¬ 
ledge, acquired from his study of the Homan civil law, and of the 
juridical writers produced in modern times by Franco, Germany, 
Holland, and Italy, — not only in doing justice to the parties liti¬ 
gating before him, but in settling with precision, and upon sound 
principles, a general rule, afterwards to be (|uoted and recognised as 
governing all similar cases. Being still in the prime of life, with a 
vigorous constitution, he no doubt hoped that he might live to see 
these; decisions^ embracing the whole scope of commercial transac¬ 
tions, collected and methodised into a system wliich nnght bear his 
name.’ I 


* We are far from sharing in the horror with which some jurists 
uniformly speak of judge-made law- To a great extent, judge-made 
law must often be the h;ast of two evils. But it is a question of de¬ 
gree ; for surely there is no rule in political organisation more im¬ 
portant than that which draws a line between tiic province of a 
legislator and the province of a judge: and it is not easy to under¬ 
stand what there is in the genius of our institutions which should 
^tber require us or entitle us to disregard it- 
Vol. ii. p< 402'.J ^ 
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After awarding in detail to Lord Mansfield due honour as the 
founder of the laws which now yegulate insurance, paper cur¬ 
rency, freight, and the government of the dependencies of the 
Crown, Lord Campbell comes to his decisions on real property. 
As a veteran lawyer he could scarcely avoid treating of I’crrin 
and IJlake, a case which had the merit or the demerit of giving 
rise to the most learned, the most ingenious, and the most 
disagreeable book which a student has to encounter—Fearne 
on Contingent llcmainderrj. 

By the will Avhich produced this cclebmted case, a testator, 
after declaring an intention that hia devisee should not have power 
to affect the devised estate beyond the devisee’s own life, giive 
his property to his son John during his life, and, after his death, 
to the heirs of his body. If, instead of the words ‘ heirs of his 
^ body,’ he had said ‘ to his first and other sons successively in 
‘ tail, and, in default of such issue, to his daughters as coparceners 
‘ in tail,’ he would have used tlie proper words for effecting his 
intention: the son would have taken only for his own life; and 
the children of that son would have succeeded to the inlicritanco 
indej)cndently of their father, or, in legal language, by purchase. 
But according to a rule of law, called the rule in Shelley’s case, 
where land is given to a person for life, and, after his death, to 
the lieirs of his body, the latter words coalesce with the former 
words,—they are held to be a mere extension of tlie devisee’s 
interest; and he is tenant in fee-tail, and may, by going through 
certain forms, become tenant in fee-sim[)lo; or, in other Avords, 
abtolutc owner. 


Another rule of law, far more important than the rule in 
Shelley’s case, is that in the interpretation of Avills tlie intention 
of the testator, so far as it is manifest, is to be carried into effect 


—Avliatever be the technical terms which ho has applied or mis¬ 
applied. ]f, for instance, a testator were to say, ‘I give my 
* property to iny son John in fcc-simplc, iny iptentiou being 
‘ that he shall have it only during his life, and that, on his 
‘ death, it shall belong to his brother Tom,’ there is no doubt 
that notwitlistanuiiig the erroneous introduction of the words 
‘ in fee-simple,’ John would take only for his life. When Perrin 
and Blake came before Lord Mansfield, he had to decide V>c- 
tween these conflicting’principles. If he carried into effect the 
manifest intention of the testator, he broke through the rule in 
Slielley’s case. If he adliered to the rule in Shelley’s case, he 
broke through the rule that a Avill is to be interpreted according 
TO its manifest meamner: — 

o 


‘ The universal opinion,’ says Lord Campbell,*^of lawyers now is, 
that Perrin and Blake should at once have been determined in con- 
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formity to the rule in Shelley’s case, which had long been acquiesced 
in and acted upon. But unfortunately, Lord JMansfit^ld, being in¬ 
toxicated by the incense offered up to him, or misled by .an excessive 
desire of preferring what lie considered principle to authority, look a 
different view of the construction of the will, and resolved that John 
should be considered as having taken otdy an estate for life.’ * 

The most important sentences in Lord Mansfield’s judgment 
are these: — 

' The law having allowed a free communication of intention 

* to the testator, it would be strange to say to him, “ Now you 

* “ have communicated your intention so that everybody under- 
^ “ stands what you mean, yet, because you have used a. certain 
‘ expression of art, we will cross your intention, and give to 

* your will a different construction, though what you meant to 
‘ ‘^havc done is perfectly legal, and the only reason for contra- 
^ vening you is, that you have not expressed yourself as a 

* “ lawyer."’ My opinion is, that the intention being clear, 
‘ beyond doubt, to give an estate for life only to John, and an 

* inheritance to be taken successively by the heirs of liis body, 

* and this intention lieiiig consistent with the rules of law, it 

* shall be complied with, in contradiction to the legal sense of 
‘ the words used by the testator so unguardedly and igno- 

* rantly.’t 

Ijonl Mansfield’s judgment was roverae<l in the Kxchequer 
Chamber: Lord Campbell tells us, and we bow to his authority, 
that the universal ojiini*)!! of lawyers now is, that it wiis pro¬ 
perly revers(xl. And yet we must own that we are Inclined to 
support it. Without doubt it was opposed to some jirevious 
decisions. The rule in Shelley’s case had been ap[)licd to wills 
where It was luaiiifeat that tjic testator, if ho liad known of its 
existence, would have protested against its application, Jiut if 
Lord Mansfield had submitted to be bound by precedent, he 
would not liave effected the great legal reforms for which we 
venerate his name, lie openly proclaimed, in Somersett’s case, 
that ho ciircd not for the authority of judges, however eminent, 
if it Averc contrary to principle. ‘ We do not sit licre,’ ho 
said on another occasion, ‘ to take our rules of cwidencc from 
‘ Siderfin andKcble.’ ‘ It was he,’says Lord Brougham, * who 
‘ reversed the decision of the Court of Session upon the cele- 
‘ brated Duntreath ease,’ and honour due is accorded to the 
exliiuplo set by his ‘ salutary courage.’ Wliy, then, was he bound 
to take his rules of construction from Shelley’s case or from Coul- 
son’s case, if they were clearly absurd ? If they were such that, 
altliough procliiimjng that there is no magic in words, — although 


* Vol. ii. p. 432. 
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avowing that the intention of the testator is the only rule of inter¬ 
pretation.—they yet interpreted wills so as to give absolute 
uncontrolled interests to those to whom he intended to give 
only a limited enjoyment, and so as to exclude those who were, 
perliaps, the principal objects of his bounty. Of course, departure 
fr*om precedent is an evil, but departure from common sense is a 
much greater one; and there is probably nothing which more 
shocks public feeling, which tends more to make men treat the 
civil law as a solemn fai’ce, played for the benefit of lawyci’s, or 
which more demoralises the proprietary classes, by tciiching and 
enabling them to seise or to retain property which they Avell know 
that they were not intended to have, than tliese technical misin¬ 
terpretations of plain cxj»ressions. They have idways, however, 
hcen the favourites of lawyers. They produce wliat are called 
strong, striking, leading cases — cases which, from their very 
unreasonableness, are easily rcmciubcrcd, and which, from the 
length to which they go, authorise by analogy a vast number of 
minor absurdities. 


Whatever, however, after the lapse of nearly a eciituvy may 
be thought (»f Lord Mansfield’s decision in Pcri’ln and lilakc, it 
IS ctu'tain that at the time it injured his legal reputation. Ills 
directions to ilie. juries who had to decide ontlic libels of Junius 
injured it still more. Tu Perrin and lilakc ho had overruled 


precedent to support prmcij)le: iu liex v. Woodfall and Ilex u. 
Miller, lie supported pree'edent to the utter destruction of 
priiK'ijde. 


If there be any one institution on which tlic liberties of Eng¬ 
land peculiarly depend, it is the power which is always given to 
juries, and consetiuently the duty whicli is sometimes imposed 
on them, of pronoimciiig a general peremptory acipiittah If they 
were merely empowered to find facts, leaving the law on those 
facts to he declared hy the court, the crown, or at least the judges 
appointed by the crown, would, on any pretence, be able to 
crush an obnoxious agitator. Supposing that mere words could 
ever make a traitor,—O’Connell, iu that case, might have been 


convicted of high treason on evidence that he attended a public 
meeting and called hia hearers ‘ hereditary bondsmen.* The jury 
Avoukl have had only to find, that he was present at the meeting, 
that lie said the words, and that those words alluded to the 
Irish people: it jresting solely with the court to decide whether 
the pronouncing such words, so alluding, did or did not con¬ 
stitute treason. Yet this was the law laid down by Lord jVIans- 
fiekl in cases of libel. In Hex u. Woodfall he told the jury 
that all they had to consider was whether ^he defendant had 
published the letter set out in the information, and whether the 
innuendos, imputing a particular meaning to particuhir words, 
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as that ‘the k—’ meant ‘his Majesty King George III.,’ were 
true; but that whetlier the letter were libellous or innocent, was 
a pure question of law, for the opinion of the court. In licx v. 
Miller he said, ‘ Under the full conviction of iny own mind that 
‘ I am warranted by the uniform practice of past ages, and by 
‘ the law of the land, I inform you that the question for your 
‘ determiuation is, whether the defendant printed and ptiblishcd 
‘ a paper of such tenor and meaning as is charged by the inform- 

* ation ? If you find the defendant not guilty, you find that 

* he did not print and publish as set forth: if you find him 

* guilty, you find that he did print and publish a paper of the 
‘ tenor and meaning set forth in the indictment. Your verdict 
‘ finally establishes that fact; but you do not, by that verdict, 

‘ find whether that production was legal or illegal.’* 

Wc have already admitted that these monstrous doctrines 
were supported by authority. We do not accuse Lord ISIans- 
field of judicial con-njjtion in any of its forms. We do not think 
that anv motive would have induced him to deliver from the 

ft 

bench any thinej which lie did not conscientiously liold to be 
law. What wc blame, or, rather, what we jHty, is the political 
ignorance or the political prejudices which led him to believe 
that it was just and expedient that the law should be such us he 
laid it down. He must have believed it to he right, to be con¬ 
ducive to the welfare and good government of England, that 
nothing should be published which the ministers of the Crown, 
or the judges appointed by those luinisters, disapprove. lie 
must liavc thought it just aud expedient that tlic Press sliould he 
fluhniittcd to an ex post facto censorship, and that fine, imprison¬ 
ment, and pillory should be employed as evidences of the censor’s 
disapprobation, Wc say that he must have thought all tills just 
uml expedient, bccauscj had he thought otherwise he would not 
have allowed it to continue to be law. To Lord Mansfield autho- 
I'ity was a support, but not a restraint- When ho thouglit that 
the interest of the public rcijuircd It, he broke Its chains as if 
they had been threads. If he had felt towards the liberty of the 
press as every man of every shade of political opinion now feels, 
he would have disclaimed wdth indignation the unconstitutional 
authority wliich Raymond .and his immediate successors had 
usurped, and which Lord Ellenborough a very few years after¬ 
wards so emphatically disclaimed, both fur Lord Kenyon and 

himself, t 


* Cited, vol, ii. p. 480. 

f On the trial of Cobbett in 1804, Lord Ellenborough commenced his 
summing up, as follows: —‘I never doubted that an English jury had 
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We now pai*t again from Lord Campbell — grateful for many 
hours of interest, pleasure, and instruction, and regretting only 
that he has not thought fit to give to us all that he has prepared 
for us. We do not believe that the descendants of the great 
Judges who succeeded Mansfield are so morbidly sensitive as to 
be unable to look with pleasure on faithful portraits of their 
ancestors. Lord Campbell does not flatter, but he is perfectly 
candid. His leanings seem generally favotirahlc to his sitters. 
He delights in bringing out their courage, their justice, their 
generosity, their learning, and their acuteness; in short, all 
their moral and intellectual excellences. That he should be 
equally honest in marking their defects is what would have been 
required by themselves, and we trust would not bo regretted by 
their friends. 


Art. VI. — Foreign Reminiscences. By tlic late Lord HoJ^- 
LAND. London: 1850. 

W K wclcorneil the very aiinounccinent of thin little volume 
with siuccM’c pleasure. It could not liave been otherwise. 
To all lovers ol* thoii" country any accession to the history of 
Kurope, which recalled to their memory one who had so long 
been an oimamcnt to our Parliament and to our society, could 
not but be acceptable. To those Avho recognised in the con¬ 
sistent political career of Lord Holland, an ardent love of 
liberty, a hatred of oppression, and an unwearied and manly 
advocacy of religious toleration, a posthumous work from liis 
pen could not fail to be an object of singular interest. Still 
more welcome must such a publication be to those who liad 
enjoyed the privilege of the autlior’s social intimacy, and 
who remembered with grateful respect the varied delights 
of his animated conversation; his wit, untainted by bitterness 
or sarcasm; liis humorous pleasantry, guided by good sense 
and wisdom, and raised above vulgar irony or personality; his 
literary taste and discriminating incmorj'’, freed from all formal¬ 
ism or pedantry; and tlie still Jiighcr qualifications of an unfail¬ 
ing flow of genial good humour, and graceful and hearty bene¬ 
volence which seemed to ci’catc, and to rejoice in, the happiness 
-— ^________ 

* the riglit of judging in these cases, not only of the fact and publica- 

* tion, hut also of the nature and construction of the thing published: 

‘ and the noble person, wliosc place I so unworthily fill, entertained 
«the same sentiments.’ {State Trials, xxix. 49.) <5uch tooliad always 
been the law of Scotland. 
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of all who surrounded him. The brightness of the sunshine 
on his beautiful terrace, the bjrilliancy and the perfume of the 
flowers in his garden, the song of his nightingales, and tlie 
memory or the society of those who, from the days of Addison, 
to those of Kogers, had added the charm of their accomplish¬ 
ments to all that was most captivating in the beauties of Nature, 
would still have been but imperfect and incomplete without 
Lord Holland himself. 

We should be sorry not to have known—we should grieve to 
have forgotten—that gallery, in which the luxuries of modern 
refinement were united with the picturesque architecture of 
past times — where the literary treasures of the library were 
rivalled by the intellectual wealth possessed and lavishly ex¬ 
pended by Lord Holland and his guests, and where decorations, 
more pi’ccious than mere works of art, recalled the features of 
that honourable band of statesmen who fought the battles of 
liberty against fearful odds. We remember with delight the 
distinguished persons who frequented that brilliant circle, ren¬ 
dering Holland House European, though not on that account 
less English. Yet even when that circle included such men as 
Talleyrand, Pozzo di Borgo, Guizot, de Broglie, Alava, AVash- 
ington Irving, Everett, Argucllcs, Czartoryski, together with 
those who were most illustrious in the annals of our home 
politics, and in science, literature, and professional eminence, 
it was still Lord Holland,—with his fnmk greeting, his gracious 
and benignant smile, his free and cheerful courtesy, his ready wit 
and eager gush of conversation, which made the real centre of 
attmetion, bringing together, and, what is more difficult, keep- 
ing together, all that was most agreeable and most distinguished 
in the society of London and of the principal European capitals. 
Powers of conversation, the strength of which was only to be 
equalled by their gentleness, an appreciation of all that was 
deserving, citlif r in performance or in promise, a vivacity which 
never lost itself in levity, a consideration for the opinions of 
others, never shown by any unbecoming sacrifice or conceal¬ 
ment of his own, a love for his counti’y, with its pcculhir cha¬ 
racteristics, opening out into an expansive love for mankind, 
encouraging foreigners to cherish him as a brother;—all these 
endowments, and qualities, Averc essential elements 'of his noble 
nature, which, in their happy combination, we .never have seen 
equalled, and which it is not likely those who succeed us can 
seiaexcelled. 

Tt was with these feelings that we saw the first announce¬ 
ment of this publication; wc confess it is in this spirit that we 
have read it. Our readers Avill perhaps think that this admis- 
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sion may incapacitate us for discharging faithfully our functions 
as critics. Wc are far from coi^idering such an inference to 
be necessarily correct. On the contrary, we arc persuaded 
that the very prepossessions which we feel, and have cn- 
deavoured to describe, have been disadvantageous, rather than 
favourable, to the author. Had the work been anonymous, or had 
it proceeded, like many of those innumerable books, inis-called 
histories, from the Palais Royal or the quays of Paris, we are in¬ 
clined to think that a more favourable judgment might have been 
formed of it, than when every sentence, nay, almost every line, 
is weighed against the high reputation of the authoi’, and the 
anticipations of readers like ourselves. In this respect too the 
critical world, commonly so called, is often unjust. They judge a 
work not absolutely, but relatively. They condemn it because it 
docs not reach a certain standard which they have gratuitously 
raised. Nay, they often condemn an author less in reference 
to the intrinsic merit of the work under their review, than in 
relation to his former performances. If Vimeira and Talavera 
had succeeded Waterloo, these critics would scarcely condtjacend 
to call either battle a victory. They cast aside Ivanhoo, because 
they have given their first love to Waverley. In an old and 
neglected library wc once ch:inccd to turn over the volumes 
collected by Lady IVIary Wortlcy Montagu, arranged by her 
own hand, and illustrated by her own marginalia. In the first 
volume of ‘ Amelia’ is recorded the following judgment: — * Su- 
‘ perior to iiny one else, but inferior to Mr. Fielding.’ Thus it is 
that we are apt to require a climax in all things. Rejecting 
the rule of the Italian sonnet which recommeuds rather a calm 
repose, than a point and epigram, in the concluding line, we ask 
that the last chords of our opera should be accompanied by 
double drums and the burst of a brass band, and that our curtain 
should drop before the gold and tissue, the waving wings, and 
the flowery garlands of a modern ballet. , 

We have hitherto spoken of the risks which an author’s fame 
must run in consequence of the over-wrought expectations of 
his friends. But dangers of an opposite kind are likewise instoi’e 
for a writer who has taken a leading part in contemporaneous 
party contests. These dangers are indeed obvious, and against 
them all candid and impartial readers will feel bound to guard 
themselves. Has the author been a frank and chivalrous ftiend 
to liberty, and perhaps to those whom he considers to have loved 
liberty, if not wisely, yet too well? Men whose minds have 
dwelt exclusively on the errors, and perhaps wc may. add, tlie 
crimes, which have been committed in the ^larne of Liberty, 
will lay hold of every expression, every chance word, which by 
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a perverted ingenuity can be tortured Into a false applicationj or 
can be extended to general conclusions never contemplated by 
the author. 

To judge fairly the writings and the opinions of any author^ 
and more cs[)ccially of one who writes not only with entire 
frankness^ but with vehemence, it is indispensable to read his 
argument with the general context of his character. From a 
neglect of this canon of criticism great mistiikcs are made, and 
gross injustice is committed. We know few stronger examples 
of this, than tlic vulgar opinions psisscd upon Edmund Burke. 
How often do wo find that great man rcjiroached with glaring 
inconsistency. How often is his love of liberty in America, 
contrasted with his defence of the aristocracy in France. How 
strongly is the somewhat overdrawn desciiption of the follies 
and cxtravfigancc of an ancient monarchy as depicted in his 
noble speech on economical reform, held up in opposition to his 
defence of the Court of Versailles, and of the elegant profusion 
of the Petit Trianon. How easy is it to suggest a seeming 
opposition between his love of religious liberty, and his enthu¬ 
siastic sympathy even for the petit collet of u French abbd. 
Now throughout all the vicissitudes of Burke’s opinions a more 
sound observer will trace two ruling and predominant principles, 
— the hatred of ojiprcssion, and the desire to protect the op¬ 
pressed. These governed him in defending the independence 
of America, in in)[)eaching Hastings, in pleading the ^causc of 
the Koman Catholics and of Ireland, and in thi^owing the full 
weight of his character and liis abilities into the scale opposed 
to the tyranny of the Fi'cnch tlucobins. To one key-note he 
faithfully returned, however varied had been his modulations. 
Wc do not say that he always applied his great princij)les with 
prudence. Indeed his mind, when cxcitcti, was incapable of 
moderation. He docs not seem to have understood tliat there aro 
few propositkyis to which It is not indispensable to assign defi¬ 
nite limits, and that the exaggerated enunciation even of an 
unquestionable truth, may at times produce more mischief than 
a falsehood itself. 

The duty we have thus endeavoured to enforce—the reader’s 
duty,—that of applying to a text the commentary of the 
author’s principle, in order to judge his meaning fairly,—is 
especially necessaiy in relation to Lord Holland. 

A love of liberty, and consequent hatred of all oppression, and 
sympathy with all misfoi’tune, governed him throughout. These 
elements formed the lens through which he viewed all ob¬ 
jects ; and we do fliot deny that, in ccrUiin cases, those objects 
were somewhat distorted, and occasionally discoloured by the 
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medium thus Interposed. From this danger, more dlspasslon- 
ntc, and we may add more commonplace, minds would have 
been exempt. But if he had bc(?n more cautious and woi-ldlv, 
much of the attractiveness of his character would have been lost. 
In his sympathy for misfortune he could not bring himself to 
remember the offences of the unfortunate. In his love for 
freedom he failed in some cases to dwell on the crimes of those 
■who adopted liberty as their watch-word. He felt that ‘he 
‘ Avho defends oppression, shares the crime.’ Thus, he frequently 
took an imperfect view of things, and fonned an incomplete 
estimate of character; — neglecting to strike a balance like a 
prudent calculator, from his very anxiety to supply what had 
seemed to him to liave been wanting in others. He rushed to 
the defence of the defenceless, with all the foice that belonged to 
himself and to his race. Under these noble impulses, — careless 
of misrepresentation, and despising all dangers on the one liand, 
and all vulgar popularity on the other, — ho raised his voice 
for Tjafayette at Olmutz, and for Napoleon at St. Helena. VVe 
believe he would have done ncarlv the same, had the Archduke 
(.’harlcs been in the Bicetre, or Marshal SuvaiTow in the Con- 
ciergerie, provided they were victims of tyranny or suderers for 
their opinions. 

But our attachment to the author is delaying us un¬ 
reasonably from the considei'ation of his work. The period 
included in Lord Holland’s narrative extends from the year 
1791, to the death of Napoleon, in 1821. The Jlcminiscenccs 
are far from giving any history, or even any sketch of the events 
of those eventful years. The author neither claims to be an 
historian nor a biographer. He neither exhibits to us a series 
of historical pictures, nor a gallery of portraits. He enters 
upon no philosophical analysis of the causes of those stupendous 
events which began with the French Revolution, and seemed to 
have closed at Waterloo. No light is cast which enables us 
to view future events more clearly. Neither is Cur knowledge 
of the general condition of the people, in those parts of Europe 
■which Lord Holland visited, much extended. But this is no 
more than to say distinctly, that these reminiscences do not 
perform that which they never promise. What they do give us 
is a succession of lively and agreeable anecdotes, in some cases 
explaining interesting though detached facts, — in others sup¬ 
plying individual traits of character. We could have wished 
that Lord Holland had favoured us with a little more of ‘ per- 
‘ sonal narrative;’ — we venture to retain the designation not¬ 
withstanding the doubt implied in Lord Wellesley’s .qucstioi], 
whether the title of ‘personal narrative’ was pure and idio- 
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matic English, — a doubt evaded rather than overruled by the 
wit of Lord Plunkett’s answer; — ^ we lawyers, are the last 
^ persons who ought to condefnn the title as applied to modern 
‘ travels; for avc use the word personal in opposition to real. 
Had this volume been more personal, had more of himself in it,, 
we arc convinced it would have been more real also. Lord Holland 
would have been more happy and more entertaining, in describing 
his own views and iiuprcssious, than in making himself the more 
chronicler of the sayings of others. We could also have wished 
that his attention had been less exclusively diplomatic. Kings, 
princes, statcsnien, and generals are, it is true, the pieces on 
our political clicss^boai’d, and our honours arc souglit among 
the court cards. It is not upon them, however, that the success 
of die game exclusively depends; the pawns should not be 
altogether overlooked. That this omission should appear in a 
work of Lord Holland’s surprises us, for his wannest sympathies 
were given to the people. Tlio too exclusive cliai'acter of his 
licminiscenccs loads to another unplcasing result. Uncpiestion- 
ably, if we seek for real elevation of mind, and an approach to 
the heroic or the chivalrous, it is not among the continental 
sovereigns or statcsnien, at the close of the last century and at the 
commencement of the present, that such exccllonccs are discover¬ 
able. Anecdotes selected from that class, and at that period, 
illusti’ate generally the less attractive parts of our natures, and 
would scorn brought together to prove little more than 

‘ How all prime ministers are odi*)US things. 

And I'cigning dukes are quite as bad as kings.’ 

]Many of the facts recorded in these pages arc not only 
painful but repulsive,—resembling anatomical preparations ex¬ 
hibited as specimens of morbid humanity in a surgical school, 
rather than any ])ictnre of healthy life. This, it should however 
bo observed. Is more the fault of the subject than of the painter. 
Onlv we mustrbe so much the more careful to avoid generalising 
on so partial a collection of facts. It may indeed frequently be 
useful to hold up to public odium and contempt those who, being 
cntrusicd with power and placed in high station, arc unconscious 
of the responsibility, and of the duties, which that power 
entails on its possessors. It may be useful also to remind the 
Avorshippers of Fortune that their idols are too often formed 
of base metal; — but it would be alike unwise and unjust to 
hold up these degraded characters as true exponents of the class 
to which they belong; and it would be still more unjust to 
consider .them as fair specimens of the social system of Avhich 
they form only a ^art. To us, as British subjects, such pictures 
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produce but little comparative danger. With the rcligioua and 
nioi’al feeling of the country and its free institutions — no loss 
salutary in their influence on the character of sovereigns and 
statesmen, than conducive to their true happiness and to the 
maintenance of their legitimate authority— we are safe; and are 
taught, by contrast, to appreciate more justly the blessings we 
enjoy, and the incalculable worth of a virtuous as well as a 
constitutional monarchy. 

The first visit of Lord Holland to the Continent of Europe 
was in 1791, when he made a journey to Fmnce. Lorn in 
November, 1772, he could not have acquired the necessary 
experience to enable him to pass a fair judgment, either on 
men or events. This he frankly states: — ^ 1 was a mere 
‘ boy, and too little acquainted with the habits and manners of 
\ the people to observe much.’ (P. 2.) 'This admission should be 
borne constantly in mind; more especially in his observations on 
the early stages of the French Kevolution, and on the persons 
engaged in the events of those fearfid days. Indeed, so tin- is 
Lord Holland from rcfpiiring us to give him an unhesitating 
confidence, that he puts his readers specially on their guard. 

‘ As a foreigner, however favourable his opportunities or sound 
‘ his judgnicnt, seldom relates any English event, or describes 
‘ any English character, without committing some gross blun- 
‘ dcr, I speak myself, with the rctlcction, that 1 also must be 
‘ liable to be misled by false' information, or to form an erroneous 
‘estimate of manners, opinions, and transactions out of ray 
‘ own country. I can only vouch for the anecdotes I record, 
‘ by assuring my readers that I believe them, and repeat them 
‘ as they were understood and received by me, from what 
‘ aj>pearcd sufficient authority.’ (P. 1.) Jt is therefore obvious, 
that if doubts may be suggested with respect to the accuracy 
of some of the anecdotes contained in thin volume, our mistrust 
ap})lies to Lord Holland’s informants, not to himself. 

'fhe sketch given of Mirabeau was evidently drawn before 
the publication of the ‘ Souvenirs,’ by Dumont. The genci'al 
testimony of this most excellent person is somewhat undervalued 
by Lord Holland. Whilst admitting, as he would have been the 
last man to question, the scrupulous truthfulness of Dumont, Lord 
Holland adds, that * he was, by his own admission, a very inob- 
‘ servant, and by his (Lord Holland’s) experience, a v e^ credu- 
‘ lous man.’ (Notes, pp. 2. 4.) Yet, while doubting Dumont, 
Lord Holknd adopts without scruple the authority of Talley¬ 
rand. This preference we much question; in matters coming 
within his personal observation we have no hesitation in sciting 
the credit of the Genevese hon'homme and philosopHer greatly 
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above the credit of the astute and unscrupulous diplomatist and 
ex-»bishop. The origin of an admirable bon mOt, no less charac¬ 
teristic of Mirabeau’s vanity than of Talleyrand’s wit, though 
vouched by Dumont and many others, is by Lord Ilolliind 
brought into question. When Mirabeau was describing in 
great detail, and with his accustomed eloquence, all the higli 
qualities requisite for a great minister of Franco in a time 
of crisis, — merits which the orator evidently considered to 
he united in himself, — ‘ All this is true,’ a friend replied, 
‘ but you have omitted one of his qualifications.’—‘No, surely; 
‘what do you mean?’ ‘Should he not also,’ added the 
same sarcastic questioner, ‘be pitted with the small-pox?’ thus 
identifying the picture as the portrait of the painter. It is 
hardly possible to doubt that this was a reply of Talleyrand, 
— ^ aut Erosmi aut dlaboli;’ and we receive it on its internal 
evidence no less than on the authority of Dumont. 

We have already quoted Lord Holhtnd’s authority to j)rove 
that he was conscious of the possibility of being misled by the 
evidence of others. We cannot help thinking that cxamijics of 
this may be traced in some of the remarks he makes on the 
character of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. The scene in 
the Legislative Assembly, when the King made his declaration 
in favour of the constitution, is well described. The memorable 
Avords, ‘ Je I’ai acceptee ct je la maintiendrai, dedans ct deliors,’ 
Avere delivered in a clear but tremulous voice Avith great appear¬ 
ance of earnestness. Lord Holland was fortified in his enthusi¬ 
astic persuasion that Louis was seriously attached to the new 
constitution. We belicA'e he Avas right. Yet he afterwards 
asserts that the Kinjr wns * at that very moment, if not the main 
‘ instigator, a coadjutor and adviser, of the party soliciting 
‘ foreign Powers to put down that very constitution by force.’ 
(P. 14.) If this were true, baseness and perfidy could hardly have 
been carried further. It is with surprise and regret that we 
find this charge made in the text, more especially when wc arc 
informed in a note, evidently written long after, that ‘ Lafayette, 
' and some others concerned in the events of those days, evc7i 
‘ noic acquit Louis XVI. of all participation in the plan for 
* invading France.’ Lord Holland adds: ‘ I have no private 
‘ knowledge on the subject whatever.’ It is true that he refers, 
though very vaguely, to public documents, in support of his 
assertion. We presume he had in mind the mission of Mallet 
dn Pin, and the documents published by Bertrand de Molle- 
ville (pp. 8—37.); but these are far from confirming his asser¬ 
tion. The great object of Louis was to avert a civil.war; and 
he seemed almost as much to fear the emigrants, as he feared the 
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Jacobins. We arc both unable and unwilling to adopt the un¬ 
friendly judgment whicli we think is here too rashly pronounced. 

Neither do we see any reason to impute vanity as one of the 
bad qualities of Louis XVI. The imputation rests upon no 
stronger foundation than his supposed want of confidence in his 
ministers. May we not find a more natural solution of this, in 
the fact that these ministers, forced upon him by circumstances, 
were undeserving of his personal confidence ? One anecdote is 
indeed given in relation to the dismissal of M. de Calonne, whicli 
attributes the fall of that minister to a court intrigue of the 
Queen. Is it not at the least as probable that a vain minister, 
turned out of oflSce, should have cast the responsibility on an 
unpopular queen, rather than admit a cause derogatory to his 
own self-importance and painful to his self-love? Mignet, no 
mean authority, attributes thd fall of M. de Calonne to very 
different causes. * L’Assemblcc des Notables,’ he observes, 
‘ decouvrit des emprunts eleves a. un milliard six cents quarante- 

* cinq millions, et un deficit annuel de cent quai-untc millions. 
‘ Cette revelation fiit Ic signal de la chiitc de Calonne-’ 

The story told of the King’s supposed brutality to Marie 
Antoinette, his rebuke to her for meddling with matters, ‘ aux- 

* quelles lea femmes n’ont rien 4 faire,’ and finally the coarseness 
of ^ takijig her by the shoulders and turning lier out of the room 
‘ like a naughty child,’ is, to say the least of it, highly impro¬ 
bable. But that such forgetfulness of all propriety and decorum 
should have taken place in the presence of a third party, and 
that party M. de Calonne, a man of courtly manners and address, 
seems incredible. The reply of that statesman toanintimationfrom 
Marie Antoinette that she had a request to make, was, * Madame, 
^ si e’est possible, e’est fait; si e’est impossible, ccla. se fern,’ 
indicates the character of the ^ministre coiiitisan,’ who would 
have been the last person permitted by Louis XVI. to be a 
witness to acts of discourtesy towards a woman and a queen. 

But Madame Campan fuimishes us with conclusive evi¬ 
dence that M. de Calonne, on whose testimony Lord Holland 
relics, could not be considered otherwise than ixs a witness influ¬ 
enced by the most malignant feelings against the Queen. She 
tells us ‘ la I'eine avait acquis la preuve que ce ministre etait 
‘ dovenu son plus cruel ennemi. Je puis attester que j’ai vu dans 
‘ Ics mains de la I’cinc un manuscrit des Memoires infaincs de 
^ la femme Laniottc, corrige de la maih m 6 me de M. de Calonne.’ 
A minister capable of such baseness towards the wife of his 
sovereign is unworthy of credit cither to prove charges of 
personal vanity against Louis XVI. kx political treaphery on 
the part of the Queen. • 

VOL. XCIII. NO. CLXXXIX, I- 
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. If we see no sufficient reason to adopt the statements of M. 
de Calonne against Louis XVI., still less can we acquiesce in 
the inferences drawn on grovfads still more unsubstantial, attri¬ 
buting irregularities and infidelities to Marie Antoinette. It 
ehould be remembered that against that unhappy princess the 
most violent hatred and animosity were directed. Even before 
the old prestige for'their king had been w’holly effaced from 
the minds of the French people, Madame Deficit and Madame 
Veto, os she was called, was held up to odium by the whole 
revolutionary party. No malignity was spared, and calumnies 
the most absurd were invented and circulated. Of these the 
motive suggested for her dislike to Egalit6, namely, the ‘ spretaj 

* injuria formas,’ is a sufficient example. That she should have 
sdected as an object of preference a man personally unattractive 
as well as most dangerous, is not to be believed, though the 

* judicium Paridis’ had been pronounced in favour of the scan¬ 
dalous charge. Lord Holland wholly rejects it. Even many of 
those who were anxious to preserve tlie King and lioyulty, 
thought that the best measure for his security, would be the 
banishment of Marie Antoinette. Her friends were few and 
powerless. Had she been really guilty of impurity of life, and 
corruption of morals, it cannot be doubted that there would have 
been better proof tendered against her than tlic strained infer¬ 
ences on which Lord Holland relies, and on which we feel it to 
be our duty to comment. 

Let us, then, stop to inquire what is that testimony. Tt is 
hearsay throughout, and supposed to be derived from a single 
witness, with whom it is not stated he ever communicated per¬ 
sonally. We allude to certain supposed conversations of Mtwlamo 
Campan, made known by others to Lord Holland. But this lady 
was an authoress, and the public have read her Memoirs. Not 
one line or word can be quoted from them to support any sus¬ 
picion of the Queen’s frailty. The very, contr.ary is the fret. 
Whatever might be Madame Campan’s predilection for the 
royal family, yfit if a somewhat gossiping French lady, iindcr- 
taking to write court memoirs, had been in possession of facts 
like those alluded to, we conceive the temptation to hint, if not 
to tell, the secret, would have been irresistible. To believe in 
her entire reserve on the occasion would be as difficult as to 
imagine that she would have ordered her ‘gigot,’ without 
the ‘ petit coup d’ail,’ which is its proper •seasoning. Lord 
Holland, indeed, accounts for her silence on the subject, by 
attributing to her ‘ a delicacy and a discretion not only pardon- 
‘ able, bpt praiseworthyv’ He adds, however, that her Memoirs 
were ‘ disingenUtous as concealing truths that it would have 
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‘ been unbecoming a lady to reveal.’ But ia tbia quite the case ? 
On the contrary, does 'not Lord Holland himself refer to those 
Memoirs to prove the fact that Louis XVI. was not to be con¬ 
sidered as a very eager or tender husband,—a fact which, though 
insufficient to support a charge against the Queen, yet, explained 
as it ia by Madame Campan, demonstrates that the authoress 
did not feel herself restrained by delicacy within any very 
; narrow or inconvenient limits. Madame Campan, after describing 
the personal, attractions of her royal mistress, complains un¬ 
reservedly of the ‘ froideur,’ and the ‘ indifference affligeante,’ of 
the King. The passage to which we allude (vol. i. p. 60.) is 
scarcely consistent with that 'extreme ‘ delicacy and discretion ’ 
which Lord Holland assumes as his reason for rejecting the 
written evidence of Madame Campan, and giving faith to 
second-hand reports of her supposed conversations. If Lord 
Holland’s hypothesis of the extreme reserve of Madame Campan 
were correct, how can we think it possible that she could after¬ 
wards have divulged the whole guilty mystery in conversation, 
involving, as it did, her own disgrace, her royal mistress’s 
dishonour, and the illegitimacy of the Duchess d’Angoulfirac ? 
It is stated ‘ that Madame Campan acknowledged these facts to 
‘ others, who acknowledged them to Lord Holland’ (p. 18.); a 
very slender thread, it must be confessed, on which to hang so 
weighty a charge. The only statement approaching the cha¬ 
racter of evidence is one which Talleyrand alleges to have been 
communicated to him by Madame Campan; it is to the effect 
that on the night of the memorable 6th October, Fersen was 
tke-a-tHe with the Queen, and that he escaped from her 
boudoir, or bed-room, in a disguise procured for him by 
Madame Campan herself. This, again, is only hearsay of the 
same description, though it obtains some trifling additional 
weight in consequence of its resting on Talleyrand’s authority. 
The evidence even at best, as it did not come within his per¬ 
sonal knowledge, would be merely the uncorroborated testimony 
of an accomplice. But the story is utterly incredible on other 
grounds. The time and place fixed, the peril with which the 
Queen was at the period surrounded, preclude the possibility that 
this anecdote should have been correctly reported by Talleyrand; 
and Madame Campan, in describing the fearful scenes of October, 
says, * a cette epoque je n’etais pas dc service auprds la reine. 
* M. Campan y testa jusqu’^ deux heures du matin.’ (VoL ii. 
p. 75.) 

It is undoubtedly true that during the revolutionary period, 
the Queen held secret communications with persons attached to 
herself, and her family. It would have been indeed most strange 
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if slie had not done so. When her husband’s life and crown 
were at stake — when the lives of her children were in peril — 
when, even amidst the cowifrdice and apostacy of the many, 
there remained some few who were faithful,—can we doubt 
the prudence, nay, the duty of such intercourse ? but if it were 
even proved to have been carried on by night and in secret, are 
we entitled, on this account, to cast suspicion on the honour of 
the Queen ? Not only was the intercourse we have suggested 
highly probable,—there can be no doubt but that it actually took 
place, from the evidence of parties themselves engaged in the 
transaction. Among those devoted to the royal cause, at the time 
of its greatest danger, were some officers of the Irish brigade; a 
gallant corps which, from the day of Fontenoy, had distinguished 
its courage on almost every battle-field of Europe. Attached 
to the crown by political feeling, bound to the Queen by a 
spirit of chivalry, these brave men were prepared to risk their 
lives for her deliverance. They formed an association — for it 
must not be degraded by the name of a conspiracy—for this 
generous purpose. All the necessary preparations were made at 
Paris, on the x'oad, and at the outports. It was proposed to 
convey her by sea, to a south-western port in Ireland. The 
house which was selected for her reception still exists; and a 
more miserable contrast to the Petit Trianon cannot well be 
conceived. The leader of this chivalrous band was an Irishman 
of great force of character, one of the Roman Catholic fnor- 
usciti, ennobled by Joseph IT., who admitted him to close inti¬ 
macy ; but known less creditably by his daring spirit of gambling 
adventure at Spa, and other baths, and by a sanguinary duel 
with Count Dubarry, which gave him an unfortunate celebrity. 
The proposal for escape was communicated to the Queen. It 
was shown that there was a strong prolxability of success. But 
though the plan promised safety, it involved the abandonment 
of her husband and children. The Queen refused — she re¬ 
mained ; and*she remained to die. 

This anecdote, which we give upon the most conclusive 
evidence, is fully supported by Madame Campan’s authority: 
— ‘ Les evasions etaient sans ccssc proposees’ (vol. ii. p. 103.). 
‘ La relne rccevait des conseils et des mdmoires de toute part ’ 
(p. 106.). ‘ La reine se rendait souvent d mon appartenient, 
‘ pour y donner audience, loin des yeux qui cpiaient ses 
‘ raoindres demarches’ (vol. iii. p. 161,). Similar cases must 
have occurred, similar offers must have been made, and neces¬ 
sarily made, without the knowledge of Louis XVI. But are 
we justified, on hearsay evidence of nightly visits to the Queen, 
or of secret correspondence, to attribute to her a forgetfulness 
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of her duties as a wife,—and that in the case of a wife, who 
would not condescend to purchasc.hcr safety by abandoning her 
husband ? 

To some persons the honour of Marie Antoinette may appear 
as stale and unprofitable a subject of inquiry as the * scandal 
* against Queen Elizabeth.’ We sec the matter in a more serious 
light; and independently of the general principles of truth and 
justice, which are at issue, we feel that we are not so far removed 
from the events of the French Revolution, or so entirely disen¬ 
gaged from their mighty influences, as to render it indifterent 
and immaterial to guard against any mistake respecting the 
causes which produced or accelerated that social caithquake. 

Talleyrand occupies a considerable share in these pages. This 
. might have been expected, both from his position and from the 
intimacy existing between him and Lord Holland, — an intimacy 
assuredly not founded on any similarity of mind or character. On 
the contrary, the marked contrast between the polished Jistute- 
ncss of the French diplomatist and the frankness of the English 
statesman, must have made each an entertaining study to the 
other. The same contrast was whimsically exhibited in their 
personal appcararfcc. The half-closed, but always sly and ob¬ 
servant eye, the features cold and impassive, as if cut in stone, 
the ^physiognomic ijui avalt quolque chose de gracieux qui 
captlvait, mais de malicieux qui eft'rayait’ (Mignet, Discours 
rAcademie, vol. i. p. 110.), bespoke the subtlest of all contem- 
poraiy politicians, and was the very opposite of the open and 
generous countenance of Lord Holland. 

It appears that Talleyrand and Mr. Pitt were associates at 
Kheiins after the peace of 1782. The one was acting as aumoiiicr 
to his uncle, the archbishop; the other was at the time a student 
of the French language. How little could citlicr party have fore¬ 
seen the future destination of his companion! Talleyrand ap¬ 
pears to have felt, with some bitterness, that subsequently, and 
more especially during his mission to England in 1794, Mr. 
Pitt never marked, by any personal attention, the slightest 
recollection of the intimacy previously existing. We believe 
that this is far from being a solitary case. The cold and 
foggy atmosphere of our habits repels a foreigner accustomed 
to more genial manners as to a more genial climate. It is a 
curious subject of speculation, to consider what might have been 
the result if these two eminent statesmen had really combined 
for the purpose which we believe they had both sincerely at 
heart—the preservation of peace between the two great nations 
of the West. We ought, however, to bear in mind,* to guard 
us against relying too much on our hopes, that some years 
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antecedently Talleyrand, wliilst an abbc, and agent-general for 
the cler^ of France, had fitted up a privateer, to cruise against 
Fngland, during the American war. He was not, however, always 
BO hostile; on the contrary, in his work on the commercial rela¬ 
tions between the United States and Europe, he appears to 
have taken a correct view of our position, and expresses his un¬ 
qualified opinion that it is with England, and not with France, 
that permanent treaties of alliance should be formed by the 
Government of Washington. (P. 39.) 

Lord Holland seems to have placed so unquiUified and un¬ 
reserved a confidence in the good faith and truthfulness of 
Talleyrand, that it almost amounted to credulity. Yet, at the 
very moment when he so declares his trust, he couples it with 
statements, or admissions, which suggest grave reasons for 
doubt. ® My general and long obsexvation of Tallcyx'and’s 

* veracity in great and small matters makes me confident,'' he 
observes (p, 37.), ‘ that his relation is correct.^ He adds, 
however, ‘ He may, as much or more than other diplomats, 

* suppress what is true; I am quite satisfied he never 

* actually says what is false, though he may occasionally 
‘imply it.’ Less satisfactory evidence to'support persoj^m 
credit we have seldom heard. ^ My friend is pre-eminently 
‘ veracious,’ deposes the witness, called to character, ‘ except 
‘ that Ke may, perhaps, more than others of his craft, suppress 
‘ the truth and imply a falsehood.’ Nor docs our mistrust Test 
solely on this admission. Lord Holland gives special instances 
which are not without their significance. In desci'iblng the 
Reports and Papers (more especially that on Education) to 
which Talleyrand owed much of his early celebrity. Lord 
Holland informs us, that, ‘ they may be suspected of being the 
‘ work of other men’ (p. 36.). In like manner we are told 
that it was just possible that the merit of a bo?i vivt not his own, 
‘ might have ipade it somewhat tempting to Talleyrand to own it’ 
(p. 6.). These matters may he passed over, perhaps, as trivial. 
Lord Holland, however, goes further. Ho informs us that, at 
Erfurt, * Talleyrand, from a questionable preference of the 
‘ interests of peace to the official duties of his confidential 
‘ station, ventured secretly to apprise the Emperor of Russia 
‘ tliat the object of the interview was to engage him in a war 
‘ with Austria: and he even went so far as to advise him to 
‘ avoid going to Erfurt; or, if he did go, to resist the instances 
^ of Napoleon to make war’ (p. 172,). It is hardly possible to 
conceive more unprincipled treachery committed by a minister 
of state towards ^ae sovereign he served, and to whom, whilst 
in his Befvice, he was bound by every tic of honour and obliga- 
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tion. Had the diplomatist gone no further than to display at 
once his powers of tact and of flattery by his whisper to 
Alexander, when the two Emperors were about to enter their 
carriages, returning to their respective dominions, ‘ Ah! si votre 
‘ roaje8t6 pouvait sc tromper de voiturc,’ we might have forgiven 
the characteristic bon mot. *13ut calmly and deliberately to 
betray the master he served, would, even if the case stood alone, 
deprive Talleyrand of all claim on the confidence of mankind. 
It is far from standing alone. 

In respect to that* passage in Talleyrand’s life which is gene¬ 
rally referred to as the strongest proof of his faithlessness,— 
namely, his ultimate adoption ftf the cause of the Bourbons,— 
Lord Holland gives us a most curious illustration of the in¬ 
fluence of accidental circumstances, not onlv on the destinies of 
men, but, of nations. After the negotiations at Chatillon, we 
arc informed that Talleyrand and tlie Duke Dalbcrg were both 
desirous to learn what conditions Austria would impose on 
France, if France were to agree to abandon and dethrone 
Napoleon- They employed, for this purpose, M. do Vitrolles, 
wliom they little suspected of being, at tlic time, a secret agent 
of Monsieur and the Bourbons. This emissary was furnished 
with a ring, or some secret sign, to ensure him credit with Prince 
Metternich. Vitrolles, exceeding his Instructions, but relying 
on his secret credentials, assured the Allies that Talleyrand and 
others had formed their plot, and were determined to restore the 
Bourbons; and that they were awaiting a declaration in favour 
of the exiled family. ‘ On the arrival of the armies, the Allies 
^ were sui’prised to find that no such plot existed, and Talley- 
‘ rapd no less so that his :panie had been instrumental in 
‘ restoring the Bourbons. He was, however, too quick-sighted 
^ not to make a virtue of necessity. The restoration was 
‘ inevitable: he was too adroit not to father the spurious child 
‘ unexpectedly sworn to him by the prostitute who had conceived 
^ it.* (P, 299.) It is true that, by this account, M. de Vitrolles 
is shown to have well merited the epithet applied to him. But 
what was Talleyrand? Wc are inclined to say ^ II y en a deux.* 

We have dwelt upon the degree of credit due to the 
testimony of Talleyrand, not only because Lord Holland in¬ 
forms us that he relics almost implicitly upon him, — as it was 
‘ from his authority that he derived much of the little know- 
* ledge he possessed of the leading characters in France before 
^ and after the Revolution * (p. 34.), — but for another, and a 
far more important reason. The Prince Talleyrand has left, 
for future publication, the memoirs of his own time. Thi^ 
fact is put beyond all doubt by Lord Holland, in whose family 
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circle parts of these memoirs were read. We can easily ima¬ 
gine the ®engouement’ with which these revelations may here¬ 
after be received, and the degree of credit they may derive 
from the author’s name, his wit, and the mystery attending 
the appearance of a work long suppressed. It becomes, there¬ 
fore, important to suggest reasons to prevent his evidence 
from passing above its true value. It appears somewhat more 
than possible that one who had successfully overreached his 
contemporaries, should feel a secret pleasure in the hope of 
making a dupe of posterity. He has said Indeed, and said 
with his accustomed wit, ‘De nos jours il n’est pas facile do 
' tromper long terns. 11-y-a quClqu’un qui a plus d’esprit que 

* Voltaire, plus d’esprit que Bonaparte, plus que chacun des 
^ ministres pass6s, presents, ct & venir. C’cst tout le inonde.’ 
But tins well-turned epigram is so far from creating Or increasing 
our faith in its author, that we are inclined to believe that at 
the moment he uttered it he was contemplating with self-com¬ 
placency the possibility of deceiving that very public before 
whose omniscience and infallibility he affected to bow down. 
We know from our police reports how skilfully au adroit thief 
contrives to carry off* the Avatches and purses of the incautious, 
whilst putting the owners off* their guard by marked attention 
and demonstrations of respect. 

The best defence we have seen offered for the political perfidy 
of Talleyrand is the following extract, taken from liis J^loge 
by Mignct, as pronounced at the Academy:—‘ Quand on n’a 
' eu qu’une opinion, quand on n’a etc I’homuie que d’unc 
^ scule cause, le jour ou cette cause succombe on sc tient a 
‘ I’ecart, et on s’enveloppc dans son deuil; inais lorsqu’ayant 

* traverse de nombreuses revolutions on cousidorc Ics gouvcrnc- 
' mens comme des formes epheinSres d’autorite, lorsqu’on a pris 
^ I’habitude de nc les admettre qu’autant qu’ils savent se con- 
‘ server, on se jette au milieu des 6vencinens, pour en tirer Ic 

* mcillcur parti.’ (Mignet, Discours, vol. i. p. 141.) Considering 
that the French historian lias in this passage well dcsci'ibed 
the Fi'ench statesman, avc are not surprised to find, even in 
his elogc, the folloAving judgment pronounced upon Talleyrand: 
— ‘D^s sa jeunessc, I’nmbition lui ayant etc offerto comme 

* perspective, et laisscc comme rcssource, il s’habitua d subor- 
^ donner la regie morale a Tutilite politique.^ Il sc dirigea 
^ surtout d’apres les calculs de son esprit.’ (Vol. i. p. 158.) 

Whatever may be the opinion formed of Talleyrand as a 
statesman, in one judgment all must agree. We doubt whether 
any one in our times ever excelled him in the peculiar wit of 
which he was the great master. He combined at once the point 
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of Martial with the condensed sententiousness of Tacitus, and 
a f^race and delicacy peculiar to the countrymen of Fontenelle. 
Lord Holland truly says that his bon mots were, for forty or 
fifty years, more repeated and admired than those of any living 
man. ‘ The reason was obvious. Few men uttered so many 
‘ and yet fewer any equally good. By a happy combination of 

* neatness in language and ease and suavity ot manner, his sar- 

* casins assumed a garb at once so courtly and so careless, that 
‘ they often diverted as much as they could mortify their imme- 

* diatc objects.’ (P. 40.) This, though true, seems to us scarcely 
to distinguish with precision the peculiarities of Talleyrand’s 
wit. Its force and raciness were even more striking than its 
brilliancy. It was ‘ weighty bullion’ rather than * French wire.’ 
The wit of some who have been thought distinguished con- 
versers resembles a flight of rockets, which rise and burst, and 
leave little behind but the falling stick and the smell of gun¬ 
powder. A second class exhibit their poAvers by Avriting in 
phosplioriis,—very brilliant, but very cold. A third class deal 
in electricity, draw sparks, or perhaps give a shock from a 
Avcll-chargod jar, but the whole is artificially prepared, and 
the rustling of the glass against ihe silk betrays the previous 
arrangement. With Talleyrand all was effective and terse, and 
at the same time was thoroughly natural. Above all, his wit 
was argumentative, and, when used in conversational AvarfiU’c, 
it penetrated the most solid block like a red-hot shot, embedding 
itself in the timber, producing combustion, or, perhaps, firing 
the magazine. Talleyrand’s wit exhibited all its characteristics 
Avhether directed to politiccal, to literary, or to social objects. 
Of this Ave have a happy example iu his commentary on the 
complaint of deafness made by that vainest of all mortals, M. 
de Chateaubriand: —* Je comprends; depuis qu’on a cessc dc 

* parlcr dc liu, il se croit sourd.’ Another reply of his is also 
given us by Lord Holland, and is equally striking. ^ In ansAver 
to a silly coxcomb, Avho was boasting of his mother’s beauty in 
order to claim par droit de naissance’) similar personal attme- 
tions for himself, Talleyrand ansAvered, ‘ C’ctait done M. votre 

* pcrc, qui n’etait pas si bien.’ We wish that Lord Holland, Avho 

possessed more opportunities than any other man for collecting 
and stringing these conversational pearls, bad been more diligent 
in so agreeable,a vocation. We may add tAvo anecdotes from 
memory, which wc are not quite certain to have seen in print. 
The name of a man of rank in France, Avho, before the Restora¬ 
tion, had taken great pride in his relationship to Napoleon, be¬ 
ing mentioned in society, some one present as^ed Avhetlier lie was 
really a kinsman of the Emperor ? ' Autrefois, Oui; a present, 
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* Non 1 ’ was the significant reply. As an example to show how 
readily the same powers were applied to the lighter as well as the 
graver subjects of discussion, we give another anecdote, which 
originated in a London salon. An attractive lady of rank hav¬ 
ing made some ineifcctual attempts to engage Talleyrand in 
conversation, as a last effort required his opinion of her gown. 
He opened his eyes, surveyed his handsome questioner from her 
bust to her ancles, and then examining the robe in question, 
observed, with entire gravity, ‘Madame, elle commence trop 

* tard, et elle finit trop tot.’ We must not omit one of the very 
best of his sayings, as preserved by Lord Holland in this 
volume. Having given up the intimacy of the distinguished 
daughter of Neckar for that of a certain Madame Grand, who 
neither possessed attractiveness of wit or of conversation, Tal¬ 
leyrand justified his change by observing, ‘ II faut avoir aime 
‘ Madame de Stael, pour connaitre tout Ic bonheur d’aimer une 
‘ bfite.’ Never were two mistresses so transfixed by one shaft. 
It did not come from Love’s quiver. 

It is much to be regi’ettcd that so many of Talleyrand’s 
happiest replies have been lost. They merit being preserved 
in a more appropriate depositary than in the dialogue, how¬ 
ever lively, of ‘ Bertrand and Baton,’ or in the fugitive 
literature of the day. We are aware of what a delicate nature 
is wit. It bears transport as little as the precious Mangustcen, 
or those wines which lose their flavour if taken beyond, their 
native vineyard. It loses much from want of its original 
entourage. It is essentially dramatic in its nature, and cannot 
be transmitted with effect through the coarse medium of 
printer’s ink. This was, however, less the case with Talleyrand 
than with most others of the class; and from his political posi¬ 
tion, and the nature of the subjects with which he dealt, our 
loss is proportionally great. 

We know not whether it is to Talleyrand, that we are to 
attribute Lord Holland’s inclination to pronounce more favour¬ 
ably on the character of Egalite, than his contemporaries have 
done, whatever their shades of opinion. W c are not informed 
on what grounds we can assume that ‘no man has been more 

* calumniated than the Duke of Orleans, or will be more mis- 

* represented to posterity.’ (P. 21.) Lord Holland admits that 

* his habits were far from respectable.’ This is surely taking us 
a likeness in miniature. M. Thiers is bolder; he describes Egalit6 
as ‘ livr^ aux mauvaises moeurs, il avait abuse de tous les dons de 

* la nature et de la fortune.’ A man who would select Laclos as 
secretary to vouch^ for his morals, and Danton as a pledge for 
his politics, gave evidence that ‘ les liaisons dangereuses ’ might 
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exist in other matters than in gallantry. This, and his associa¬ 
tion with the bloody crew of the; Montagnards, might dispose 
of his public and private chai’acter. Lord Holland admits, ‘ that 
' there is reason to suspect that the jiersons interested in keep- 

* ing up the influence of the Duke of Orleans were agents in 
^ the revolutions of the 10th August and 2d September, 1792 ; 
^ and that the only party which showed the least disposition to 
^ connect itself Avith him, were a portion of those to whose lan- 

* 'guage and manceuvres the horrors of that last day are mainly 
^ attributed.’ (P. 29.) This, surely, is conclusive. Wc cannot 
for one moment accept, in palliation of his vote condemning 
Louis XVL to death, the suggestion that ^ he could not have 
‘ saved the King by voting against his death, but tliat he, more 
‘ than any one else in the Assembly, Avould have accelerated his 
^ own death by so doing.’ (P. 32.) This plea involves a principle 
which would justify weakness and crime in almost all cases. We 
need only look to the proch verbal of the Assembly, to sec that 
his vote, whatever might have been its unworthy motive, created 
a sensation of horror, even in the Assembly itself. He voted 
twice. First, against the appeal to the pcojde, which was pro¬ 
posed with a view of giving to the unfortunate King one addi¬ 
tional chance of escape. The second vote was for his death, 
— the most wanton and savage act even of revolutionary times. 
In both cases his vote was motive^ and characteristic of all his 
base sclflshness. The record informs us, that, in voting against 
the appeal, he said, ^ Je ne m’occupe que dc mon devoir, .le dis, 

* Non.’ He spoke more fully still in favour of death:—‘ Unique- 
^ ment occupe de mon devoir, convaincu que tous ceux qui ont 
^ attente ou attentcront par la suite a la souverainte du peuple, 
‘ meritent la raort,—je vote pour la mort.’ Is it wonderful that 
this should have been followed by a ^ sourd murmureV (Hist. 
Pari. vol. xxiii. p. 144.) The justification of his treason, sug¬ 
gested by Lord Holland, is likewise sanctioned by tlie observ¬ 
ations of M. Thiers on the trial and execution or the Duke of 
Orleans. ® Oblig6 de se rendre supportable aux Jacobins ou 
^ de perir, le due pronon^a la mort de son parent, et retourna 
^ ^ sa place au milieu de I’agitation causee par son vote. . . . 

^ Le plus profond et le plus volontaire abaissement ne pouvait 

* ni corner Ics defiances ni conjurer rcchaffaud.’ (Thiers, vol- ii. 

p.357.) . 

Lord Holland does not profess much acquaintance with the 
northern or the German courts. He does full credit, however', to 
the character of the ^eat Count BernstorflF, and forcibly describes 
that steady moderation which enabled him to ^ontinuef strong in 
consistency, and which protected him from the necessity of 
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adopting, like so many other contemporaneous statesmen, that 

* pliancy of principle, for whiph history will withhold from their 

* excesses in prosperity, the honourable excuse of fanatic^m, 

* and from their sufferings in adversity, the grace and dignity 
‘ of martyrdom.’ (P. 56.) Under his wise administration Den¬ 
mark prospered, and Lord Holland is fully justified in stating, 
that * the commerce and agriculture of the country advanced, 

® the people were relieved from feudal burthens which oppressed 

* them; tranquillity was preserved, justice purely administered, 

* and the foreign policy conducted in a manner creditable and 
^ even glorious.’ (P. 53.) This is the more remarkable when it 
is considered that at this time the king was in a state of child¬ 
ishness approaching to insanity. Papers requiring the sign 
manual were laid before him rather as a medical prescription, to 
occupy his mind, than as a function of royalty. Meantime, so 
jealous was he of his own rights, that finding a paper had been 
signed by the Crown Prince in anticipation, and before it had 
been submitted for his own signature, on the next occasion when 
called on for the sign manual, ' to the surprise and constcr- 
^ nation of the courtiers, he sigruMl as Christian §• Co .; o))serving 
^ that though once the sole propi'ietor of the firm, as he now 

* discovered that he was reduced to be a partner only, he wished 

* to save his associates the trouble of adding their names.’ 
(P. 51.) At Paris, where it was the fashion to undervalue the 
intelligence of the Scandinavian iMce, it had been once re¬ 
ported, with witty malice, that a Danish tnivcllcr, on being 
asked what was the cordon hlcu of Denmark, answered, ‘ Mon- 

* sieur, le Saint Esprit du roi mon rnaitre, est un Elephant,’ 
alluding to the first order of Danish knighthood. An anecdote 
given tis by Lord Holland serves to prove that even in the case 
of their sovereign Frederick VI., as well as in that of Christian, 
the spirit of wit might still occasionally inspire the heavy 
animals of the llaltic. The partition of the States of Europe 
was regulated at the congress of Vienna by the number of 

* souls ’ or inliabitants within the ceded States. The King of 
Denmark, as we know, was no gainer by these changes. On 
taking his leave at Vienna, the Empci’or assured him kindly of 
the universal regard and respect which he had acquired. * Pen- 

* dant votre sejour ici votre Majestc a gaguc tous les occurs.’ 

* Mais pas unc seulc ame,* was the ready, ^but reproachful, 
rejoindei'. We should have wished to have heard more of the 
Danes. We have ever felt a respect for these * English of the 
^ North,’ as they are called; a title which we feel more than 
ever willing to copcede to them at a time Avhen there can be no 
question concerning their patriotism and courage, whatever 
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difference of opinion may exist between diplomatists and the 
German people concerning the merits of the cause, in wliich 
these noble virtues have been exhMtcd, 

The warm partiality which Lord Holland felt at all times 
for Spain and the Spaniards, is fully shown by the attention ho 
has paid to the Court of Madrid, its princes, and its statesmen. 
This partiality was natural in the biographer and critic of the 
great dramatist of Castile; in one who had himself not only 
gathered, but transplanted to our English soil some of the 
sweetest flowers of the Vega. So disposed was he to praise all 
that was Spanish, that wc recollect well hearing him address to 
a French military diplomatist an energetic panegyric on the 
prowess of the Spanish armies. When defeated in his argu¬ 
ment, as his friends had been in their battles. Lord Holland 
closed by saying, ' At least you must confess that no troops in 
‘ Europe can make such marches as the Spaniards.’ ^ True,’ 
replied the Frenchman, ‘ provided they are marching in retreat.’ 
The reply was conclusive, and the conversation dropped 

Undisguised as was Lord Holland’s partiality, he could not, 
however, create patriots, heroes, or philosophers out of the 
materials before him in the Spanish Iloyal Collection. We 
may be assured, indeed, by our guide, tliai we are under the 
gilded roofs of Madrid or Aranjuez. But the manners and 
morals to wliich wc arc introduced seem below those of the 
most wretched Venta, and the food to which we arc con¬ 
demned is an olla, in which rancid oil and garlic predominate. 
The judgment on the female character passed by Charles HI., 
in reply to the confiding simplicity of his son, is better 
given in the original language than in our own, — ‘ Carlos, 

‘ Carlos, (lue tonto quo cres, Tudas, si todas, son "putas.’ 
(F. 73.) This seems well-founded on Sj)anisb Royal experience, 
for wc find little in the social state and individual characters 
painted by Lord Holland at variance with tliis sweeping de¬ 
nunciation. Nor Avas this corruption confined ft) the private 
life of the great. Its influence extended to affairs of State; 
and ministers seem to have been chosen on the same grounds on 
Avhicli we are informed by Juvenal that bequests were made in 
Imperial Rome. Hence the most stupendous ignorance is exhi¬ 
bited even by ministers of some natural shrewdness of capacity. 
Lord Holland assures us, on conclusive authority (p. 135.), that 
in documents coftiing from the office of the Prince of the l*eacc, 
then foreign minister, the Hanseatic towns, Villas Hanseativas, 
were often designated Islas Asuiiicas. lie adds, that he was 
assured that the same Godoy was for some time at the head of 
the foreign affairs before he discovered Prussia and Russia 
to be different countries, being lea into this mistake by an 
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economical arrangement, which induced the two courts to club 
for an ambassador. Yet, with these disqualifications, Godoy 
continued the ruler of Spaifi for years. Though ignorant of 
many things, he was so far conscious of his own deficiencies 
as at times to select his instruments of government with discre¬ 
tion. To him Jovcllanos and Saavedra, both considerable men, 
owed their first elevation. Lord Holland, on the whole, seems 
to have considered Godoy friendly to England, having entered 
into office on anti-Gallican principles. But constancy and good 
faith were not the attributes of his time or class. When pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Prince, a right was conferred on him by 
patent to bear before him, on all solemnities, a golden image of 
Janus; and this ‘ santo Iddio a due faccie ’ Avas not an inapt 
emblem of his policy and that of too many others of greater 
pretension. The ignorance of Godoy was at least equalled by 
the coarseness of his royal master, Charles IV., who is justly 
described as ‘brutal, silly, and credulous’ (p. 142.). On dls- 
coverinff the treachery of his son Ferdinand, which amounted 
nearly to treason, his dignified reply to the Prince of the 
Asturias’ protestations of innocence was, ^ Tu mientes, Fer- 
‘ nando, tii mlcntcs; y tu me lo pagaras, si, Fernando, t(i me 

* lo paganis!’ 

The dismissal or retirement of Spanish ministers of State 
appears at times accompanied with forms unknown in our 
colder regions. The disgraced minister is said to be * jubilado,’ or 
‘ regaled,’ as Lord Holland translates it. We know not whether 
Mr. Fox would have applied the term * jubilado’ to his dismissal 
in 1783, or Lord Sidmouth to his overthrow in 1804. Nor do 
we believe that the latter, however orthodox, would have felt 
his resignation more palatable if, like Jovcllanos, he liad been 
placed in strict ecclesiastical custody, and been condemned to 
study his catechism daily. (I^. 106.) 

It is interesting, and in some respects instructive, to find how 
often in the^ pages proofs recur of the barbarous policy of 
our Homan Catholic penal code. ' Every one conversant with 

* the modem military history of Spain,’ observes Lord Holland, 

' or with good society in that country, cannot but be struck 

* with the large proportion of their eminent officers who were 
^ cither born, or descended from those who were born in Ireland.’ 
(P. 79.) ^ O’Reilly, who rejected all the offers of Marshal 
^ Laudon, made to him when prisoner of war, toinduce him to cn- 
^ gage in the imperial service (p. 79.), had been a young Irish 

* adventurer.’ O'Farrcl is classed by Lord Holland as one of 
the leaders of the enlightened party which proposed to itself, by 
providing against'political^buses, to raise Spain in the rank of 
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European States. Blake, though admitting his ‘ mala estrella,’ 
is considered by Lord-Holland an accomplished soldier, and as 
exercising great influence over hisitroops. (P. 155.) His military 
work was praised by General Foy, — no mean authority. 
Blake’s wife took refuge at Plymouth after the capture of Co¬ 
runa. ‘ She considered herself neglected by our government, 
‘ which conflrmed all the jealousy against England which her 
‘ husband derived from his Irish origin.’ Of O’Donnell (Abi- 
shal) Lord Holland spc.aks less favourably: ‘ He retained more 
‘ of the nation from which he sprang, than of that in which he 
‘ was born and educated to arms. He showed greater talent, 
* and had more success, than all the other Spanish generals; but 
‘ he was unsteady, intemperate, and unreasonable, and regardless 
‘ of truth and character.’ (P. 159.) 

It would, however, be most unjust if, from what we have 
written and extracted, we were understood to suggest or to 
countenance the supposition that Spain, at the period described 
by Lord Holland, did not produce, or that it docs not now 
contain, men of tliose noble and manly endowments, and of 
that chivalrous sense of honour and patriotism, which form 
the genuine Castilian. We hope and believe that such men 
do exist at present. That there were many such in the times 
described by Lcml Holland is proved by the pages before 
us. Of these Melchor de Jovellanos was a bright example; 
and we feel great pleasure in extracting Lord Holland’s de¬ 
scription of his character, which is not only interesting in itself, 
but atfords a good specimen of Hol'd Holland’s style: — 
‘ Jovellanos distinguished himself at an early period of life 
‘ by his literary productions in verse and prose, his taste in 
‘ the arts, and his extensive knowledge in all branches ©f poli- 
' tical economy. Great as were his intellectual endowments, 
‘ his moral qualities were in unison with them. The purity of 
‘ his taste was of a piece with that of his mind; and the correct- 
‘ ness of his language a picture' of his well regulated life. In 
‘ the persuasive smoothness of his eloquence, and the mild 
‘ dignity of his demeanour, one seemed to read the serenity of 
‘ his temper and the elevation of his character.’ (Pp. 90, 91.) 
Yet this man was condemned to the dungeons of Majorca I 

Another distinguished man was, like Jovellanos, a native of 
the Asturias. Augustin Arguelles was an early visitor to 
^ngland; he had acquired a knowledge of our language and 
literature, very uncommon among the natives of the Peninsula; 
yet he was jealous of our country, of its foreign policy, and even 
of our great Captain, to whom Spain owed its dejiverance. 
His unblemished integrity and rare disinterestedness were ex- 
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hiblted to the very close of his life, when, as we believe, he 
declined receiving the large income allotted to the high office 
which he filled near the pre'sent Queen of Spain during her 
minority. He had to su'stain severe trials both of prosperity 
and of misfortune; and perhaps it was to the former he yielded 
and fell a victim. He was tempted by the intoxication of 
popular applause, and he did not always use for the best pur¬ 
poses the finest unlimited ascendancy' granted to him in the 
Cortes. The proceedings of that body were often unwise, and 
sometinies unjust. But after Arguellcs had undergone the 
cruelties inflicted by Ferdinand; after a confinement of eighteen 
months in an unwholesome prison at Madrid; after his sub¬ 
sequent imprisonment in an African fortress—he sought and 
found an asylum in a country where his * consistency of prin- 
‘ ciple, firmness of spirit, and austerity of virtue in public and 

* in private,’ were justly appreciated. In this country we have 
reason to know that the great commander towards whom, in the 
palmy days of political triumph, Arguelles had expressed jea¬ 
lousy and mistrust, had opportunities, of which he availed him¬ 
self, of marking his discriminating kindness to the political 
exile, and in contributing to his happiness and contentment. 

This notice of some of the great and noble Spaniards would 
be indeed incomplete if all mention were omitted of one as 
well known and deservedly valued in our home circles as he 
had been in our battle fields. The nobler characteristics of the 
Spanish race were never more appropriately represented' than 
by Alava. The friend and associate of Wellington, he was 
worthy of that high distinction. He appreciated it, as much 
as he did his name of Spaniard. He spoke of his great com¬ 
mander witli a devoted tenderness which seemed only next to the 
love he bore -his country, and his young queen. Lord Holland 
was well qualified to appreciate his character, which, as he de¬ 
scribes it, and as we recollect it, in many points resembled his own. 

* Alava,’ he tells us (p. 159.), ‘ was impetuous in tempci', and 

* heedless in conversation; but yet so honest, so natural, so 
‘ cheerful, and so aftectionate, that the most reserved man could 
‘ scarcely have given less offence than he who commanded the 
‘ respect of so many by his intrepid openness and sincerity.’ 
We may add two anecdotes of Alava, which are highly charac¬ 
teristic, and which will, to most of our readers, be new. Sitting 
at tabic near a member of Lord Grey’s governfnent, and heartily 
expressing his approval of a branch of policy then under dis¬ 
cussion, he suddenly turned round and exclaimed, with all 
the vehemence of the South, ‘ But you must not tliink I can 
‘ ever prefer this’ government to the Duke of Wellington —it 
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«is he whom I love I * At a later period, when about to take 
leave of England, he visited a private family, where he had 
been received in the most famiHar intimacy. For one of the 
young ladies of that family the old soldier and minister had 
always manifested an affectionate and parental regard. He 
took leave Avith emotion. Returning from the door to repeat 
his farewell, he, for the last time, ^dressed his favourite; — 
^ You arc good, you are young; your prayers Avill be heard; 
< let me entreat you, for my sake, when you kneel to God, 
* never forget a prayer for my queen.* But we must close this 
subject, and pass to the last which calls for our attention. 

in the cai'lier part of this article, Ave noticed two particularities 
Avliich, tliough they add to the force and graphic interest of 
Lord Holland*s Reminiscences, have a tendency to impair that 
calmness and impartiality which are indispensable requisites in 
an historian. We pointed out his irrepressible, but somewhat 
indiscrimiuatingsympathy, for misfortune; and his readiness to 
receive Avith undue favour all evidence tendered on behalf of 
the cause, or the persons, Avho intci'osted his feelings. Both 
these influences seem to have been brought into play in dealing 
Avith tlic character of Napoleon. We do not believe that Lord 
Holland would himself have denied that this portion of his Avork 
Avas so far Avritten Avith a bias, that his inclination was to convey 
a favourable impression of one whom he deemed the greatest man 
in Europe. We do not mean to suggest that this is done at 
any unworthy sacrifice. Lord Holland never seeks to palliate 
the cruelty of Napoleon in the murder of the Duke d’Enghein. 
On the contrary, he affirms ' that no discovery that he can con- 
‘ jeeture can efface the stain that guilt left on the French 
^ Government.* (P. 225.) Nor does he condescend to give the 
Aveight of his authority to that most absurd of all delusions, 
Avhich holds up to mankind the military ruler of France as the 
friend of civil liberty or of popular rights. Though called by 
Pitt the ‘ child and champion of Jacobinism,* NifJjoleon never 
exhibited any filial duty towards his parent; against Avhom, on 
the contrary, he was ready at all times to enter the lists and to 
do battle- It is true, that in the early stages of his life he 
spoke revolutionary language, and assumed the republican garb. 
In so doing he bent to necessity, spoke the vulgar tongue, and 
Avore the habit of the day. Nor could he otherwise have risen 
to power,—greaf as AA'as his ambition, and commanding as was 
his genius. His earliest tendencies Avere, in truth, tOAvards 
authority and despotism. Even at the age of eighteen, hxs 
dreams led him to calculate whether, with an army of 2000 men, 
he could not have made himself the * principe**orruler of Italy. 
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(P. 210.) If in his youth he had embraced any democratic 
convictions, his own testimony establishes that they were soon 
cast aside. We doubt whether they were ever strongly rooted. 
Lord Holland informs us that, ‘ by Napoleon’s own account of 
‘ himself, it was in Egypt he weaned his mind from the re- 
‘ publican illusions in which his early youth had been nursed. 

* Those who knew him well, assured me that the scenes of the 
‘ Revolution had estranged and even disgusted him with dc- 

* mocracy; he checked every tendency to revive in France, or 

* prc^face elsewhere, any excesses of that nature, from a con- 
‘ viction that the evil created by them was positive and certain, 

‘ — the ultimate good to be derived from them, uncertain and 
‘problematical.’ (P. 25Y.) During ‘the hundred days,’ what¬ 
ever approach he made towards popular principles, he made 
under compulsion,—and it is unquestionable that he hated, and 
perhaps despised, the doctrinaires and philosophers with whom 
he was at that time reduced to make terms, regarding them as 
much his personal enemies, as the Allied Sovereigns themselves. 
Count Mole assured Lord Holland, on the authority of Napoleon 
himself, that Napoleon felt great apprehensions lest the Re¬ 
publicans should prevail; and he acknowledged that had he 
but foreseen how much of compliance with the democratic party 
would have been required, he never would have left Elba. 
(P. .303.) We have dwelt upon this, because the absurdity of 
connecting the name of Napoleon Buonaparte with the cause of 
liberty — though recognised as such by rational men—is not 
admitted by the fanatical and the ignorant, at home or abroad. 
It appears to us the most irrational of all attempts at imposture 
in hero-worship. If there be a class who are desirous of raising 
temples to such a divinity, let them do so on the ground of his 
military genius and achievements. 

Lord Holland admits that the evidence on which he writes 
was, in the strongest sense of the words, ex parte. We do not 
mean that it was therefore inadmissible. Our objections go more 
to the credit than to the competency of his witnesses. Lord 
Holland describes this portion of his work to be no more than ‘ a 
‘ transcript of some hasty and rambling notes taken on receiving 
‘ the news of Napoleon’s death in 1821.’ (P. 187.) The gene¬ 
rous attention and kindness which both Lord and Lady Holland 
had shown to the captive of St. Helena, in si^plying his many 
wants and lessening the inevitable trials of his seclusion, were 
well known and justly appreciated throughout Europe. This 
kindness on their part, as we learn, ‘ introduced. them to the 
‘ society'of thos^. who openly professed, or sincerely^ felt, most 
‘ veneration for Napoleon;’ and we are informed that it was from 
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the conversation of these parties that Lord Holland’s notes were 
taken. We confess we cannot hut feel some mistrust of this 
information; not so much from a suspicion that it was the in¬ 
tention of Lord Holland's informants to mislead, as from the 
inevitable and justifiable consequences of their respect, grati¬ 
tude, and affection for one, who, having been their monarch 
and their hero, was finally raised to the higher dignity of being 

made their martyr. _ _ ,' 

We do not therefore feel surprise, if, forewarned against 
such influences, we are driven to refuse our assent to some few 
of the judgments of Lord Holland. We are, perhaps, cold 
and phlegmatic, and too fearful lest any false enthusiasm should 
carry us astray. Lord Holland condemns, as cruel and un¬ 
generous, the confinement of Napoleon at St. Helena. In this 
we cannot concur. As to the want of those courtesies and 
attentions which might have alleviated his imprisonment without 
endangering his safe custody,—the petty torments and mortifi¬ 
cations, the limitations imposed on his supply of books and neces¬ 
saries, the refusal of a barren title to one who had ruled and 
conquered half the territories of Europe, and with whom we 
had not only fought but negotiated,—all this was inexcusable. 
There was exhibited throughout, a wretched and pitiful mean¬ 
ness, as well as a want of common Reeling disgraceful to all con¬ 
cerned. But that Napoleon should have been subjected to such 
restraints as were indispensable to his safe custody, was due to the 
best interests of mankind, — more especially after his escape from 
Elba had proved how undeserving he was of further confidence. 
Lord Holland, indeed, justifies this breach of treaty obligations, 
by an assertion made, on the authority of an anonymous witness, 
that the removal of Napoleon to St. Helena had already been 
‘ started and discussed’ at the Congress of Vienna. It is not 
suggested that any resolution to this eflfect had ever been 
adopted. A supposed negotiation between our. Government 
and the East India Government, to place St. Helena under the 
control of the Crown, is relied upon in evidence of the partid- 
pation of England in this design. No such negotiation is 
proved. Nor was it in any respect requisite, even for the im¬ 
puted purpose. St. Helena continued under the authority of the 
Company during the whole of Napoleon’s captivity, and for ten 
or twelve years after his death. It was only on the last renewal 
of the East India Company’s charter that the island was trans¬ 
ferred to the Crown. It is true that an Act of Parliament was 
then judged to be necessary to give legality to his detention and 
to authorise his treatment as a prisoner of war." With this view 
the 36. Geo. III. c. 22. was passed. In the statute passed con- 
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currently for regulating the intercourse with-St. Helena (c. 24.), 
there was a clause specially, saving the commercial rights of 
the East India Company; but no assent of that corporation 
seems to have been given or required. Lord Brougham, then a 
member of the House of Commons, stated his belief that on the 
question of ‘ securing the safe custody of the person of Napoleon 
‘ opinions would be almost unanimousand he added, in a 
subsequent explanation, ‘ that no term could be put to this im- 
‘ prisonment, except under circumstances which it was impossible 
‘ to anticipate.’ (Pari. Debates, vol. xxx. pp. 210, 211.) Thus 
the whole hypothesis resorted to for the purpose of excusing a 
violation of engagement falls to the ground; and the naked fact 
remains that the prisoner of Elba had disregarded his sacred 
obligation, — and that, unless effectual measures were resorted to, 
rendering a second breach of faith impossible, a second escape 
or an attempt at escape — with all its calamities to Eiu'opc — 
was far from improbable. 

A most curious method of raising the supplies was resorted to 
by Napoleon to meet thc^xpenses of outfit for his great Italian 
campaign. It has been justly considered a mere vulgar error, to 
ascribe to chance events of which Ave are unable to state a suf¬ 
ficient cause. But in this instance wc find that chance, in the 
strictest sense of the word,^was the cause of events the most 
important. It appears that the Directory was unwilling, or 
unable, to supply their general Avith the sum he requlr^ed for 
himself and his personal staff. After draAA-ing on the funds and 
on the generosity of his friends, he resorted to Junot, then a 
young officer, and a frequenter of the tables of play. Napoleon 
confided to him all the money he had collected, to which Junot 
added the price of his OAvn silver-hilted sword. He was dire(!ted 
by his commander to risk the whole,—to lose or so to increase it 
as to enable the Italian expedition to be undertaken. He Avas 
promised as^i rcAvard the appointment of aide-de-camp. Junot 
won an amount far beyond his expectation; but on reporting 
his success, ho was ordered by his employer to return and try 
Ills fortune once more,—to double or to lose the entire sum. 
Fortune was again favourable. A sum of three hundred thou¬ 
sand francs Avas won; the journey was accomplished, the com¬ 
mand assumed, and the splendid victories of the campaign of 
Italy ensued. Thus, perhaps, the crown of the Csesars may be 
said to have depended on the cast of a die, and the independence 
of the Pope to have been the result of drawing ‘ grande ou 
* petite figure,’ (P. 217.) Never has there been another game 
played for so m^hty a stake. 

It is almost as curious a fact to learn, on the authority of 
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Murveldt, the minister who negotiated the Peace of Cainpo 
Forniio, that, even after Napoleon had signed that treaty, con¬ 
trary to his instructions, thus giving a signal proof of his self- 
reliance, he should have been offered by Austria a safe ixtreat 
and a small principality in Germany. (P. 242.) How little it 
could then have been anticipated, that the soldier, to wlioin so 
paltry a bribe was tendered, should within a few short years be 
the victor at Austerlitz, should plant his eagles on the walls of 
Vienna, and become the son-in-law of the Ernpeixr. 

It is difficult to decide how far it could have been possible by 
any course of British policy to have maintained the Peace of 
Amiens. M. Gallois, who from his ability and his honourable 
independence was Avorthy of being consulted by his Sovereign, 
gave his opinion frankly: ‘ England might have done more to 
' preserve peace, but France has not done all she could to obbxin 
* it.’ (P. 233.) Napoleon must have felt the insecurity of his 
position arising from the jealousy and hatred of the continental 
sovereigns. They could hardly sleep in peace whilst the Corsican 
sat in the king’s gate, still less when he was the superior of kings 
themselves. He iherclbre felt that the Avar must come, and that 
it Avas better to meet it before peace had unnerved his army, and 
destroyed his means of attack and defence; ‘ 11 faut d’aillcurs,’ 
he observed, ‘ I’aviiiee,—les gencraiix;’ and ho feared he might 
lose both by a protracted peace. Without stoj)[)ing to examine 
to what extent this hostile spirit existed on the continent of 
Europe, it may he doubted Avliethcr tlie feelings and wishes of 
the governmemt, the legislature, and the people of England wai’- 
ranted the belief Avhich Napoleon expressed to his philosophic 
counsellor Gallois; * L’Anglctcrre veut absolument la guerre. 

‘ Elle Taui’a.’ He was probably much more truthful Avhcu lie 
-added, ^ quant arnol j’en suis ravi.’ (P, 234.) One of the weak¬ 
nesses of Napoleon Avas his sensibility to the iibusc contained in 
tlic English journals. AVhat Lord Holland terms ^ the scurrility of 
‘ the newspapex's’ (p. 232.) * at that period created A constant irri- 
‘ tation in the mind of Napoleon, and contributed to accelerate 
‘ and embitter the rupture between the two countries.’ (P. 263.) 
Mounier, and his twelve clerks, employed to abridge and to 
translate from our daily papei’s all the paragraphs pointed 
against the emperor and his family, must have furnished him 
Avith abundance of means to perform liis function of a self-tor¬ 
mentor.^ How great a mistake Avas it to consider that the 
public journals of the day necessarily spoke the sense of the 
people, or inqjlicd the assent and appi'oval of parliament or of (he 
ministry! But, the whole course of these events proves how 
great a responsibility rests upon journalists. In discussions on 
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foreign policy, these writers are freed from direct or legal 
responsibility, yet from their own desks they possess, and some¬ 
times exercise, the power, of kindling angry passions which can 
only be extinguished in blood. Napoleon either did not know, 
or would not admit, that the feelings as well as the interests of 
England were eminently pacific. We believe them to be still 
more so at present. 

In an article like the present it would be out of place to 
enter at any length upon the political career of Buonaparte: 
nor docs Lord Holland do so, probably, for the same reason. 
Some of his statements are, however, so important, that it is 
impossible to pass them over. Talleyrand’s judgment on the 
errors which his master had committed belongs to history: ‘ He 
‘ committed three capital faults,’ the diplomatist observed, ^and 
^ to them his fall, scarce less extraordinary than his elevation, is 
‘ to be ascribed, — Spain, Kussia, and the Pope.’ (P. 317.) To 
thoe Lord Holland justly adds, ^the neglect of making peace 
‘after the victories of Liitzen and Bautzen in 1813.’ This 
last error was admitted by Napoleon in conversation with Mr. 
Fazakerly; ‘Je me croyais assez fort pour ne pas faire la 
‘ paix, et je me suis trorape; sans cel^ e’etait assurement le 
‘ moment dc faire la palx.’ (P. 319.) We are inclined to think 
that he also committed a similar error at a later time. Even at 
Chatillon, in 1814, though he must then have submitted to 
conditions far less favourable than in the previous years, he 
might have preserved, by peace, an imperial crown, and possibly 
have transmitted to his offspring a noble inheritance. MIgnet 
considers, that the sacrifice required at that time was too 
great to have been acquiesced in by Napoleon or by France. 
Lord Holland, who had seen the official papera of Caulin- 
court, expresses his confidence in the integrity and pacific 
intentions of that negotiator; he admits, however, that he traced 
in the conduct of Napoleon ‘an intention of not only violating 
‘ faith with the Allies, but, in case of need, of disavowing 
‘ and sacrificing the honour of the minister who was serving 
‘ his country with zeal, talent, and fidelity.’ (P. 296.) This is 
a strong condemnati<m from Lord Holland, and it seems de¬ 
served: Napoleon evidently felt it difficult to justify, or even to 
account for, his conduct. Wc have reason to believe from other 
sources of information, that when asked by Captain Usher why 
he had not made peace at Chatillon, after some inconclusive 
assertions of the faithlessness of his enemies, he ended by saying, 
‘ et d’ailleurs j’avais de Thumeur!’ 

The judgments on the French character pronounced by Na¬ 
poleon give us some insight into his mode of government: ‘ Le 
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^ Fran 9 ais aime T^galitej raais il ne se soucie pas beaucoup dc la 

* lihcrtd/ was an observation made at Elba to the present Lord 
Fortcscue. Therefore it was that he gave to France the benefit, 
and to the world the example, of the Code Napoldon, and yet 
never ventured, till he was under duress, to make any real ap¬ 
proach towards free institutions. He condemns the Directory, 

‘ parcequ’ils nc savent rien faire jouer I’imagination de la nation.’ 
(P. 243.) He himself therefore endeavoured, in all tilings and 
at all cost, to dazzle and to astonish. His attention to the corps 
of savans who accompanied him to Egypt was intended to re¬ 
act on public opinion, through the press and literature. The 
French soldiery do not seem to have participated in the respect 
of their commander for this learned eorps. On the contrary, 
the philosophers, prosecuting their march mounted on asses, 
are said to have been the object of rather irreverent jests; 

‘ Volla la bete d’ane!’ the soldiers exclaimed when they saw a 
savant, and ‘ Voila, un savant!’ when they overtook a donkey. 
The same desire to act on the imagination dictated those * songs 

* of triumph,’ the bulletins of the grand army. A similar expe¬ 
riment was made, in his letter to the Prince Regent, when he 
tried the efiects of his scraps from Plutarch, and appeared in 
the character of Theinistocles. In this case he had mistaken his 
man: ‘On the impassive*ice the lightnings played.’ All that 
seems to have been noticed by George IV. in this memorable 
letter was, that he had begun it according to etiquette, ‘ Altesse 
‘ Royalc,’—an observation somewhat trivial, but not the less 
characteristic. Lord Holland denies that Napoleon ever actually 
embraced the faith of Islamism, or atfected to do so. Rut he 
conformed to many Mahometan ceremonies; and in some of his 
public documents and interviews he adopted a form of speech 
savouring of the Koran and of the East. This again was, 

‘ pour faire jouer I’imagination.’ 

With the same object of producing a startling effect, and to 
obtain power or reputation under I'ulse pretences, Napoleon 
condescended to resort to the vulgar process of what in our 
univeivity life is called ‘ cramming,’—a proces.s not unknown, 
we believe, cither to kings or statesmen. Visiting Caen with 
Maria Louise, and a train of crow'ned heads and princes, the 
prefect, an old fnend, having supplied him with statistical tables 
of the i)rovinceB, he observed, ‘ C’est bon; vous et moi ferons 
‘ bien de I’esprit la dessue, demain au conseil.’ Accordingly he 
astonished the landed proprietors by his minute knowledge of 
the jjrices of good and bad cyder, and other produce. (P. 315.) 
There w'as, however, no necessity for any affectation or artifice 
on the part of Napoleon, as rtgarded accuracy and knowledge 
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of detail, in many or perhaps in most cases. He exhibited to 
some of our ofHcers at Elba a, practical acquaintance with nau¬ 
tical affairs which amazed them. His inquiries were unceasing, 
and from the nature of them must have led in some instances to 
unflattering replies. When on board the Undaunted he saw 
the crew breakfasting on the best cocoa, an article which at that 
time would have been a luxury to the most delicate Parisian 
beauty ; ‘ How long have your seamen had this allowance?’ he 
asked of Capt. Usher. ‘ From the commencement of your Im- 

* perial Majesty’s continental system,’ was the answer. Napoleon 
was silenced. AVe have had ourselves further evidence of the 
minute accuracy of his knowledge. A very gallant Irish officer 
commanded a small vessel of war off Elba. Invited to the 
Emperor’s table, his host asked his birth-place. On find¬ 
ing that he came from the banks of the Shannon, ‘ Grande 

* et belle fleuve que votre Shannon! ’ observed the Emperor. 
‘ But,’ he added, ‘ it is ill-defended. Your seaward roadstead 

* is at a place named Tarhcrt. Your batteries arc commanded. 
‘ I could have landed my troops out of reach of shot. I could 

* have taken your batteries eu revers, and have thrown your 
‘ guns {cidhute) into the sea. What then would have become 
‘ of your vessels lying at anchor and laden with grain for the 

* army in the I’cninsula ?’ We give this anecdote on the autho¬ 
rity of the gallant officer to whom the remark was addressed, 
and who by his own local knowledge had perfect means of 
vouching the accuracy of the observation. 

Talleyrand observes of his master (p. 317.), ‘ II emit mal 
^ 61evc,’ and had but very little regard for truth. Yet he assures 
us that ‘ C’est incalculable ce qu’il produisait; plus qu’aucun 

* homrae, plus qu’aucun quatre hommes, que j’ai jamais connu. 
‘ Son g6nie etait inconcevable. Hicn n’egalait son esprit, sa capa- 

* cite de travail, sa facilite de produirc. II avait de la sagacito 

* aussi. Ce n’etait que rarement que son mauvais jugement I’em- 

* portait, et e’etait toujours lorsqu’il ne s’etait pas donne le terns 

* de consulter cclui d’autres personnes.’ (P. 289.)... ‘ II avait 

* le sentiment du grand, mais pas du beau.’ (P. 200.) And ac¬ 
cordingly, except in one touching instance, in which, however, 
his sterner nature ultimately resumed its empire, we sefe nothing 
that bespeaks any strength or refinement of feeling. The ex¬ 
ceptional case to which wc allude, was his interview with J osc- 
phiiie before the divorce. When he represented to her that 
his family, his ministers, ‘ enfin tout le mondc,’ were in favour 
of a divorce, and concluded by asking, ‘Qu’en dis tu done? 

* oela sera-t-il?’ .The reply of the wife was as eloquent and 
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pathetic as love and sorrow could make it: * Que veux tu, que 
‘ j’€?n disc ? ’ Si tes friires, tea ipinistres, tout le mondc, sont 
* contre moi, et il n’y a que toi soul pour me d^fendre.’. .. ‘ Tu 
‘ n’as quo moi pour te defendi'e,’ he exclaimed with emotion; 
‘ Eh bien! tu I’emporteras.’ It is a blot which can never be 
cftaced that he broke this engagement, and brought himself to 
cast aside the only tie of real afFectiou which appears to have 
bound him to humanity. It was in harmony with his character 
to have rejected the supplications of the attractive and excellent 
Queen of Prussia, and to have told her roughly, when she 
entreated an asylum for her children, that Magdeburg was worth 
‘ one hundred queens.’ But to have thrown otF the woman who 
had been his faithful and devoted companion in his early 
struggles, and during all the vicissitudes of his varying fortunes, 
showed a hardness of nature which we cannot pardon. He 
seems, indeed, to have been conscious of this. To M. Gallois 


he said, ‘ Je n’ainie pas beaucoup les femmes, ni le jeu: enfin 
‘ ricn ; je suis tout ii fait im ctre politique.’ With our habits 
and feelings, and with examples before us drawn Irom our own 
time, we cannot persuade ourselves that, in order to constitute 
the character of a ‘ happy statesman,’ any more than that of a 
‘ happy warrior,’ it is necessary that the affections and sympa¬ 
thies should be blunted or extinguished. Elevation of mind 
is inconsistent with any such unnatural sacrifices, and without 
elevation of mind true political greatness cannot exist. 

Lord Holland gives us some insight into the intellectual 
pursuits of Jfapolcon. lie was fond of French tragedy, which 
he loved to read aloud. AYc cannot agree that, because he 
admired Zaire, he must therefore have admired the other works 


of Voltaire. On the contrary, we think that the use to which 
he had turned the pea of GeofFroy, in furnishing I’epliea to the 
Encyclopedists, and particularly to him whom we cannot join 
Lord Holland in calling ^ the great and caluinniated philosopher 
* of Ferncy,’ was founded upon a real dislike. ^There was an 


antagonism between the genius of the two men; and the ^ esprit 
‘ moqueur' of Voltaire must have been essentially antagonistic 


to one who, like Is^apoleon, was familiar with the stci'n realities 
of life. He condemned Kousseau unreservedly. * A conver- 
* sation ’ reported by Lord Holland to have taken place between 
Napoleon and Stanislas Girardin is full of interest. ' C’ctait 
‘ un niechant hoinmc, cc Kousseau. Sans lui la France n’avait 


^ pas eu dc revolution/ To an observation made by Girardin, 
that ho had not been before aware that Napoleon considered 
the Kevolution so uumixed an evil, Napoleon replied, * Ah vous 
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‘ voulez dire, que sans la revolution voua ne m^aurez pas eu. 

* Peut-6tre je le crois mais aussi la France nien serait elle 
^ que plus heureuse ! ’ 

His favourite studies towards the close of his life were French 
tragedy, the Odyssey, and the Bible. We are informed that 
he had not been previously very conversant with the Old 
Testament, * and that he was surprised and delighted, provoked 
' and diverted at the sublimity and beauty of some passages, and 

* what appeared to him the extravagance and absurdity of others.* 
(P. 306.) There seems to have been in his mind a strange com¬ 
bination of religious convictions with thoughts of a different 
nature. The former appear to have predominated, and to have 
acquired strength as he advanced in life, and experienced mis¬ 
fortune. At Fontainebleau he stated as a final reason against 
suicide, 'Jc ne suis pas entierement etranger k des idees 
^ religicuses.’ He refused to admit the administration of the 
Holy Sacrament as part of the ceremonial of his coronation, 
because he considered ^ that no other man had a right to say 
‘ when or where he (Napoleon) would take the Sacrament, or 

* whether he would take it or not.* It is singular that he should 
have entertained this feeling some years before the British par¬ 
liament relieved the most religious country in Europe from the 
disgrace and impiety of the sacramental test- The imperial 
captive in his latter moments was not likely to have derived 
much guidance or consolation from the two Koman Catholic 
ecclesiastics who formed part of his establishment. Perhaps 
they were sent in vengeance for the Pope’s imprisonment at 
Fontainebleau. They were so utterly ignoi'ant that one of them 
described Alexander the Great as the most fortunate of lioman 
generals. We have not sufficient means provided in this work, 
or elsewhere, to enable us to decide whether his mind did ulti¬ 
mately embrace a full religious conviction, and whether in his 
decaying strengtli he was supported by religious consolations. 
We are willirfg to believe what wc earnestly desire. If he died 
a Christian, we may most truly add, in the verses of Manzoni;— 

<-piu superba altezza 

A1 disonor del Golgota 

Giainmai non si cliino.' 

We now close this article, which has been protracted beyond 
our proposed limits. But wc have found the intrinsic interest 
and importance of the book increase as w’c proceeded. We 
approached our task with much curiosity, and with most 
favourable anticipations. We have read the volume wdth 
gratification, and with instruction. We have pointed out 
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where we differ. Wo have done so respectfully, but with 
freedom. We felt ourselves the^more authorised to take this 
course because the book can well afford to abide by the results 
of examination, and also because, in performing our duty with 
honest frankness, we are following the course that Lord Holland 
himself would have most approved. 


Art. VIT. — 1. Legge Siccardi suW AhoUzione del Foro e delk 
Immunitd Ecclesiastiche. Torino: 1850. 8vo. 

2- Rappresentanza delT Amocato Generate di S. M.y e snccessivo 
JJvcreto del Magistrato {TAppello relativo a Monsignor Fuigi 
Fransoni^ Arcivescovo di Torino^ e Requisitorie delF Axwocato 
Fiscale di Cagliari^ col Decrcto in Proposito del Magistrato 
cVAppello di Sardegna^ relativo a Monsignor Arcivescovo E. 
Marongia Nurra* Torino: 1850. 4to. 

controversy now pending between the Sardinian and the 
Papal Governments would have been deemed very unin¬ 
teresting to Englishmen,— although so much resembling that 
between Henry II. and Thomas a Bccket as to the points in 
dispute,—had not recent circumstances awakened their attention 
to the conduct of the Pope towards independent States. A short 
statement of the facts which have given rise to this dispute may 
not, therefore, be unacceptable. Prom those facts Englishmen 
will draw their inferences; and not only judge of the merits of 
the question, but of the motives and feelings of the contend¬ 
ing parties. The question is not religious, but political; and, 
whatever polemical colouring may be thrown into it, concerns 
alike every member of an independent State, whether Koman 
Catholic or Protestant. 

The Sardinian Government and the Pope had originally two 
causes of disagreement: one, respecting the right of the Legis¬ 
lature to pass laws and of its several members td vote and act 
as they should consider it their duty; the other respecting the 
right of the Administration to enforce the execution of certain 
laws in Sardinia Proper. Time has brought to light a third 
cause of dissatisfaction, in the vezata queestio of Education; nor 
will his Holiness have any difficulty in discovering more, should 
he find it expedient to look for them. A tool in the hands of 
France and Austria, and the agent of a Holy Alliance worse 
than that of 1815, the Court of Pome will stop at nothing, so 
long as it feels that the very abuse of her spiritual powers helps 
on her pretensions, and injures the cause of rational liberty, of 
steady progress, and of solid education. The conformity of feel¬ 
ing of the Court of Pome with that of Vienna towards Piedmont 
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became evident from the moment that Austria bartered for the 
spiritual support of the Pope the temporal rights, which the 
Imperial Government had hitherto carefully guarded against the 
encroachments of the Bishops of Borne. The cause of Sardinia, 
viewed according to its different aspects, is the cause of civil 
liberty against clerical despotism, and of national independence 
against an insatiable Power, unscrupulous alike as to ends and 
as to means. 

When, in 1848, the late king, Charles Albert, gave his king¬ 
dom a constitution, among the rights which he secured to his 
subjects was that of equal administration of justice through judges 
appointed by the crown. In oi’dcr fully to appreciate the import¬ 
ance of a right, in which the essence of good and impartial govcni- 
mont consists, it is necessary to have lived in a country where its 
blessings were unknown. There existed In the dominions of the 
king of Sardinia various privileges by which ecclesiastics In several 
cases, both civil and criminal, were taken fi'om the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the judges of the land, to be tried before judges of their 
own, not named by the king. Besides this, churches, convents, 
and other similar places, afforded shelter to persons accused of 
various crimes and misdemeanours, the civil power being pre¬ 
vented from executing the law within certain precincts, to which, 
as occasion required, constables and gendarmes were accordingly 
obliged to lay siege. It was evident that the constitution and 
privileges like these could not coexist; besides, their injustice and 
inconvenience, and the expediency of their abolition, had been 
abundantly established in former times. Before the enactment of 
the constitution, negotiations had been unsuccessfully oi)ened with 
the Court of Borne, with the view of inducing her to acquiesce in 
the requisite alterations in the law of the country. In 1848, when 
the Poi)e himself had abolished in his own dominions excep¬ 
tional jurisdictions, a Sardinian minister was again sent to Rome. 
Cardinal Antonclli, who had been entrusted with the negotiation 
on the side of the Pope, proposed, as the only basis on which Ills 
Holiness would consent to an arrangement, terms Avhich precluded 
any possibility of coming to an understanding. In the hope that a 
confidential ^ent might remove the difficulties, the Abate Bosmini 
was then named, but with no better success. Nor was M. Siccardi, 
the author of the law of which we shall speak presently, more for¬ 
tunate in his mission, undertaken partly with this object at a still 
later period. It is due to the conciliatory and deferential spirit 
shown by the Sardinian Government, that these facts should bo 
known. Nations ought to profit by this knowledge, and learn 
that papal Borne is only afraid of those who do not fear her, and 
yields to those alone who will not yield to her. Her strength 
consists in the weakness of such parties, as ignorant of their own 
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rights, or timorous in defence of them, increase her power by 
giving way. 

The privileghim forty ^nd the jus asyli^ have no other 

foundation than the deference of laymen to ecclesiastics. Some 
early Christian emperor, as a mark of regard for the episcopal 
character, authorised the bishops to act as referees between 
parties who submitted to their jurisdiction.* In the. coui'se of 
time, senslm sine sensUy the referee became invested with judi¬ 
cial character, and subsequently with a jurisdiction over parties 
whether they would or not. As a matter of course, officers, &c. 
grew with these anomalous courts. And thus an imperium in 
imperio^^\nSi established, with a claim of paramount authority in 
tlie Church over all spiritual causes; strengthened by the still 
more audacious claim of deciding what things and questions were 
spiritual and what temporal ^—and even what temporal cases be¬ 
longed to the Church in ordine ad spiritualia. In the same manner 
arose the ywA' asyli or sanctuary, well known to j)aganKomc, and 
too well known to Greece.t At its earliest acdcnowlcdged exist¬ 
ence among Christians, it ivas the subject of civil, not of ecclesi¬ 
astical hiw^s; and its bcncficifil effects must always have been 
proportioned to the lawlessness and violence of barbarous times. 
Presently those who afforded shelter claimed the right of regu¬ 
lating it. Ill this manner ecclesiastical jurisdiction on the subject 
crept on, until what was originally tolerated by the State, came 
to bo claimed as a right by the Church. When governments 
experienced the necessity of getting rid of this among other 
thraldoms, and of recovering some of their many rights usurped 
by the priesthood, they found themselves opposed by a power 
often stronger than their own. To put an end to the many and 
fatal controversies between kings and popes, the former, in un 
evil hour, and certainly not from religious motives, submitted 
to €Oucordats,% 


* Si qui ex consensu apud sacrai legis antistiteni lirfgai-e voluerint, 
non vetentur, sed experiuntiir illius in civili dumtaxat negotio more 
arbitri sponte rcddenlis judicium. L. 9. Cod- dc Episc. aud. 

t Crescebat enim Grajcas per urbes licentia atque impunitas Asyla 
statuendi: complebantur templa pessimis servitiorum, eodem subsidio 
oba'vati adversus creditores, suspectique capitalium criminum recopta- 
bantiir. Tacit. Ann. iii. 60. 

J The Jesuits havelately published in Italy a Catechismo Filosojico, 
The dialogue on * Constitutions * contains instructions for kings, how 
far they may go with a safe conscience in breaking the promises, 
which they have made their people. In cases beyond the line, 
they have only to apply to the Pope for help: — ‘ Wher^ any doubt 

* arises, the head of the Church is by God authorised to annul the 

* oath, and relieve the conscience of a prince, believing the Church 
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No State ever signed a concordat without signing away some 
of its rights, and legalising, as it were, some usurpation to the ad¬ 
vantage of Rome. Even Napoleon, in the famous concordat of 
1801, increased,—so far'as in him lay, and to an extent hitherto 
unknown in the lioman Catholic Church,—the papal despotism: 
And, supported by that concordat, the Pope assumed the right of 
depriving of their sees many French bishops, who held them as 
indepen^ntly of the Pope as he himself held that of Rome. 
This precedent had probably escaped Dr. Wiseman, when he spoke 
80 confidently of the independent tenure of his archbishopric. The 
Pope who, against all precedents and all canons, has assumed 
the right of erecting bishoprics in England, and of destroying, 
by his sole 'vrill, the canonical diocesan partition of this king¬ 
dom, may, after the precedent of 1801, find it very easy to 
dismiss the bishops whom he has so uncanonically appointed. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that, should a pope sign a concordat 
which he or any of his successors might deem too unfavourable 
to the Church of Rome, they can always claim the right of not 
being bound by it. Napoleon signed a concordat with Pius VII. 
in 1813; yet Pius VII- himself soon afterwards repudiated it. 
So, at a former period, and after Benedict XIII. had apjirovcd 
of the clauses of an agreement between himself and the king of 
Sardinia, in 1727, his successor, Clement XIL, found out a 
variety of flaws in the convention, in oitlor to avoid being bound 
by it^: in which experiment Rome so far succeeded, as to force 
at last the kind’s government to come to new agreements with 
Benedict XIV. and Clement XIII. It is manifest, therefore,- 
in the first place, that the conclusion of a concordat is no secu¬ 
rity for the civil power; secondly,—since no one can with 
decency pretend that any treaty is binding on one only of the 
contracting parties,—that no civil government ought to tic up 
its hands by entering blindfold into treaties where no reciprocity 
can exist. 

— - — - - - . — -- ■ ^ ■ 

* has just reason for doing so,* Most assuredly the Pope will act as 
liberdly by himself in any difficulties of his own, as, in spite of Pascal, 
his sponsors still undertake for him, that he is ready to act in the case 
of others. 

* See a curious 12mo, without place of printing, dated 1733, 

‘ Defense du Si4ge Apostolique centre les Concordats sur les mati^res 
‘ de Savoye et de Piemont arrest6s et signes par le Cardinal Fini et 
< le Marquis d’Ormea.* It is the most precious morsel of chicanery, 
perhaps, in existence. Fini is disavowed, and the memory of Bene¬ 
dict Xm. is so treated by this apologist of the Court of Rome, that, 

* wer& Dan^ to travel once more in the lower regions, the poet would 
surely find there this unhappy pope, in company with several of his 
predecessors, left there by him on his former journey. 
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It is not therefore to be regretted, as it would at first sight 
appear, that the obstinacy of the Papal Court drove the Sar¬ 
dinian parliament to legislate prdptio vigorc on the points in 
dispute. In so doing, it did no more than the governments of 
France had done from the most ancient times; no more, than had 
been done by Austria, in whose dominions-neither the privilegium 
fori nor thejws asyli were or are even now recognised. Indeed, we 
believe there is no Roman Catholic country in the world, where 
similar pretensions on the part of Rome are not matter of past 
history at the present day. It is, therefore, a most absurd as 
well as a most scandalous outcry which has been maliciously 
raised by the Papal hirelings against the Siccai’di law. The only 
effect of that law is to place the Sardinian kingdom on exactly 
the same footing as other Roman Catholic States with respect 
to Rome. That law enacts:—Firstly, that all civil suits, with¬ 
out exception of persons or of things, shall be tried by the civil 
courts: Secondly, that all clergymen shall be subject to the 
criminal laws, like other subjects, and shall be tried accordingly 
by the judges of the Ifind : Thirdly, that any person legally liable 
to arrest, shall, if absolutely necessary, be seized even in a church 
or in any other place hitherto enjoying the privileges of im¬ 
munity. The capture is, • in such cases, to be executed with all 
the respect due to the place, and the rector or other minister of 
the church is to be forthwith.informed of what has occurred. 
This is the substance of a law, fully, freely, and temperately 
debated in both Houses of Parliament, by ecclesiastics as well 
as by laymen. The clergy might indeed be said to have thus 
acknowledged the competency of the legislature to decide the 
question; since no clergyman would have taken part in a par¬ 
liamentary discussion compromising undoubted spiritual matters. 

The law was passed by large majorities in both houses; but 
no sooner was it sanctioned by the Crown than the Archbishop 
of Turin, Monsignor Fransoni,— brother of that Cardinal Fran- 
soni who, as Prefect of the Propaganda, condemned the Irish 
Colleges with somudi gusto, —advised the clergy to declare, on 
appearing before the Royal Courts, that they did so by his leave. 
He moreover circulated, even out of his diocese, sundry opinions 
of anonymous divines, by which it was laid down, — that who¬ 
ever had any share in cither passing or executing that law 
was, ipso facto, excommunicated, and that to the Pope alone it 
was reserved to give absolution for such an enormous sin. The 
excommunication included every body holding any office, from 
the king and the legislative body downwards. 

.Sueh was the state of affairs when Count Santa Rqsi^ one of 
the members of the government by which the law was proposed 
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and tiarried, feU ill. A friar, vice-curate of the parish where Santa 
BiC^ lived, before administering to him the last Sacrament, re¬ 
quired of, him to condemn wlftit he had done as minister of the 
uhg. 5^i8 he refused. Upon which, notwithstanding, the friar, 
after muttering a few unintelligible words, administered the Sacra¬ 
ment. The rumour was then piously spread that Santa Rosa had 
bpmplied^with the required retractation; however, on his recovery, 
he exposed the trick of the friar’s soliloquy, and the untruth of 
.the report which it had originated.^ Soon after, falling ill again, 
he confessed, and was absolved; when, upon his Asking for the 
last Sacrament another friar, the curate of the pari.sh, insisted 
on his first disapproving and condemning in writing the part he 
had taken in thf passing of the law. Santa Rosa, a sincerely 
religious mahi and desirous of being reconciled to the Church, 
•Consented to give an explanation (dichiarazione) of what he had 
done as minister; the curate recognised and attested the docu¬ 
ment which S^qfa Rosaveigned, and of which the following is a 

translation:— ‘ “ 

!• 

‘ Sincei tq^idminiater the Sacrament to me, explanation (dichiara¬ 
zione) is exacted from me on the subject which lias formerly been 
publicly discussed, qnd seeing that my silence would be an impediment 
to my receiving the Skerament, I solemnly and conscientiously declare 
' that I took a share in the acts of the government as a public man; 
all doubts occasion to which could have been given towards God 
having been dismissed' with my coiifessoi*.* 


, The archbishoj^ onr receiving this document from the curato^ 

returned him the following answer: — 

^ • ' ' 

,5 The explanation presented to me is of no use. It is only a 
•justificatfon of what has been done in opposition to the protest of 
the bishops of the kingdom, and of the head of the Church liim- 
aelf, the Pope. Even Calvin could not Jiave objected to declare 
^oa his , ooiiscience ihat he had brought about the Reformation 
without meamng to vioktc the laws of the Church. A Catholic 
cannot help'acknpwledging himself subject to the laws of the Catholic 
Church; ^d when hg has taken a part in acts forbidden by those 
laws, he cannot' do .less than publicly retract them. He might, 
perhaps, say that in'^aking a part in such acts he did not think he 
,wa 0 violating eifch law^, but that, not being a competent judge of it, 
he might be mistaked; and ^hat, under such circumstances, wishing 
to die in the Catholic, r^yQStolic, Roman faith, he intended to dis- 
appove and retract,^hat Be had done. 

* Here is the utmost t&at Could be tolerated. Writing, however, in 
the haste I do, I feat I give way too much. In conclusion, dear 
father curat^, bMg the unhappy man to reflect that his eternal 
welfare U Bt staked and entreat him, for Jesus* sake, not to allow 
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himself to be led b 7 worldly motives to lose his soul, with the loss of 
which every thing else is lost for ever. 

* May the Lord hear us: pray to Him. 1 shall do so likewise. I 
remain, &c.^ 

There ia a portion of this instructive specimen of clerical 
diplomacy worthy of special attention. For the purpose of 
being in a condition to refuse the administration of the Sacra- 
ment, even though the retractation which he dictated were 
signed, the archbishop, it will be observed, keeps a retreat 
open;—' Writing in the haste I do, I fear I give way too much 

* (Seppurc nella fretta con cui scrivo la presente non facilito 

* di troppo). * The proof that, far from writing hastily, Monsiguor 
Fransoni had, whilst Santa Kosa was fast sinking, taken bis 
time and weighed leisurely every word he used, fell into the 
hands of the government when he was arrested and his papei'S 
seized. Among them were found two drafts of this letter written 
post haste. That he designedly intended to refuse the Sacrament, 
even though his terms were complied with, and that his only 
object was to insult the government and obtain a retractation,— 
not with a view to the spiritual welfare of Santa llosa, but to 
gratify his own vanity, and to boast of a triumph over a dying 
man tilling a high office in the State, — is manifest from what 
followed. 

It seems that Santa Rosa’s confessor was a better ecclesiastic 
tlian the father curate, a better divine than the archbishop, and 
a much better Christian than cither or both together. Anxious 
to find a way of terminating this distressing, uncharitable, and 
irreligious discussion, he obtained from Santa Rosa a promise to 
sign a declaration exactly as the archbishop had ‘ in haste ^ sug¬ 
gested. It was as follows:— 

* I declare that I have conscientiously taken part, as a public man, 
in the acts of the government, being convinced that I did not violate 
tlie laws of the Church; were it otherwise, I mean ijevertheless to 
die in the communion of the Catholic Apostolic Roman Church, sub¬ 
mitting my judgment to that of the Catholic Church and her Head, 
Christs Vicar, the Roman Pontiff.^ 

This document, to ordinary apprehension as full and ample as 
the archbishop had, not hastily but deliberately, prescribed, was 
forwarded to the father curate by the confessor, with this note: — 

* Here is the declaration, which he [Santa^Rosa] is ready to sign: I 
beseech you, in God's name, to render it palatable to the right person 
[the Archbishop], and to obtain his consent to administer the last 
Sacrament [to Santa Rosn]; for tlie illness increases, and I slmiild 
grieve at his dying without those veligioiis comforts which he so 
ardently desires.* 

VOL. XCIII. NO. CLXXXIX. N 
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But the right person waa obstinate; and even this declaration, 
i^ow that Santa Rosa was ready to sign it, was rejected: the 
curate went to the bed of the dying man and told him that he 
should neither receive the Sacrament nor be buried in conse¬ 
crated ground, if he did not retract in the very manner and terras 
fixed by the archbishop. The physician entreated this thorough 
priest (.and move, for, as we said before, he was a friar) to allow 
his poor patient to die in peace. His reverence seated himself on 
a sofa, and beheld, unmoved, the Countess Santa Rosa kneeling 
at his feet, surrounded by her husband’s relations, imploring 
him with tears to yield. The friar showed no symptoms of 
human we-akness; — 

Non san quel che sia amor, non san die vaglia 

La caritatc. 

He declared that his orders were peremptory, and he obeyed 
them without reluctance. Santa Rosa died, ‘ unhousel’d, unan- 
‘ ointed, unanel’d; ’ and, in consequence, the curate refused 
to give Christian burial to the mortal remains of one who, but 
for the agitation from this brutal treatment at the hands of a 
minister of the Gospel, and by the command of an archbishop, 
might be still among us,—a pattern still of patriotic virtues and 
Christian piety. The burial, said the friar, could not take place 
without the archbishop’s permission. Such conduct disgusted all 
good and well-thinking men; and the government was preparing 
in earnest to put an end to this cruel and intolerable abuse of 
power on the part of an arrogant and unworthy successor of the 
Apostles, when the archbishop found it convenient to retrace 
his steps. Having so far insulted the King as to refuse to one 
of his ministers the last religious consolations, because he had 
conscientiously served his sovereign and his country. Monsignor 
Fransoni, now consented to his being buried in consecrated 
ground; an(^ did so, on the strength of that very same de¬ 
claration which had been so recently rejected. What can be 
more terrible, than the intemperate and wanton exercise of 
such a power at such a time ? If the conduct of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Turin were really canonical; — if it be true that 
a Roman Catholic bishop has the right to judge the political 
conduct of a minister; — if it be a tenet of the Roman Catholic 
religion that the servants of the Crown are responsible for their 
conscientious advice not to their sovereign and country, but to 
their bishop and to the Pope, it is difficult to see how a Roman 
Catholic can ever faithfully serve any independent sovereign — 
for exam*^le, the Crown of England. This is a point which must 
come home to every Roman Catholic gentleman. 
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Had the King’s government submitted, there would have 
been as many kings as bishops-f-and there is a fair sprinkling 
of them—in the kingdom of Sardinia: and the House of Savoy 
would have ceased to reign, as Napoleon used to phrase it. No 
government could advise the King to abdicate in favour of the 
bishops. If so advised, the King would, we should hope, have 
found in the traditions of his illustrious race and in the generous 
blood which runs in his veins encouragement to demur. The 
archbishop had usurped the kingly power and more; and the 
ministers would have deserved to die the death of traitors had 
they hesitated in confronting the usurper, and making him ame¬ 
nable to the laws which he had outraged. As there were innu¬ 
merable instances of such usurpations on the part of prelates 
abusing their power; so there were precedents of faithful and fear¬ 
less ministers who had taken the proper measures for the preven¬ 
tion of such abuses, as well as precedents also of courts of law 
which had visited with proper punishment the guilty parties. 
These precedents, founded on the principle of self-preservation, 
were to be met with in the Records of Justice of the kingdom 
of Sardinia, in those of other States of Italy great and small, 
and even in those of His Most Catholic Majesty. The speoike, 
which we should be very sorry to see a Protestant government 
forced to apply, had generally been found to be the sending 
the bishop out of the country of which he showed himself a 
dangerous and insidious enemy, and the taking care in the mean¬ 
time of the property of his see. In Sicily, under the most bigoted 
government, in 1713, the viceroy did not hesitate to turn out of the 
kingdom, without any trial, the Archbishop of Messina, as well 
as the Bishops of Catania and Girgenti: the same was done with 
respect to the Bishop of Alghero by the Sardinian Government 
in 1640; and the Republic of Genoa, in 1759, set a price on the 
head of the Bishop of Segni. The present attorney-general of the 
King of Sardinia, proceeding more legally and more moderately, 
yet not less resolutely, filed an information against the Arch¬ 
bishop of Turin, calling upon the Court of Appeal of Piedmont 
to apply the law. Accordingly, — two sections of that high 
tribunal having been joined, in order to try the case with the 
utmost solemnity, — they proceeded in conformity to established 
principles and in the regular form; and after mature deliberation, 
atljudged the sequestration of the temporalities of the archbishop, 
and his removal from the kingdom. No judicial sentence was 
ever pronounced more solemnly; never was one received with 
more general satisfaction. The archbishop withdrew to France. 
The republicans of that State, whose piety and deejt religious 
feeling are too well known, welcomed with their sympathy a 
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prelate who would have been too happy to revolutionise his 
country, and to supersede his lang. 

Whilst this was taking place at Turin, the Court of Appeal of 
the Island of Sardinia was moved to proceed against the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cagliari upon other grounds. The misgovernment of 
the Island of Sardinia has been, up to a very recent period, of 
such a nature as to defy comparison in the history of nations. 
The condition of the Church, and that of the public charities, 
mostly managed by the clergy, were worthy of the rest. 
^Nothing was so much wanted as a remedy to these special evils. 
Among other things, a commutation of tithes, a more equitable 
distribution of the ecclesiastical revenues, and a better use of 
those of charitable institutions, were imperatively called for. To 
ascertain correctly the actual state of facts previous to the con¬ 
stitutional system being introduced, the government of Charles 
Albert considerately appointed a commission. All the bishops 
communicated to it the information required of them,—the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cagliari excepted. He stood out: first of all threatening 
the commissioners with excommunication, and then directing the 
clergy to disobey the law, and ‘ to pray in tears for the great 
‘ tribulation of the Church: ’ the * tribulation ’ being his Grace’s 
fear of having to apply her income in a manner more in con¬ 
formity with the intention of the testators, founders, or patrons. 
On the commissioners finding themselves unable to get from him 
the accounts they Avanted, the courts of law interfered, and 
Monsignorc was obliged to pay the expenses of the suit. The 
archbishop, is, it seems, a wag; for, in answering one of the 
commissioners’ letters, he informed them that if they wished to be 
absolved from the excommunication which they had incun-ed, he 
was ready to exercise on demand the special powers with Avhich 
he had provided himself for the purpose. Such grave Imperti¬ 
nence needed only to become public, to be laughed at and despised. 
The officer of the Court of Appeal, with whom it rested to fcike 
all necessary measures upon the commissioners being resisted, 
applied to the office of the Accountant of Charitable Institutions 
for the information which the Court had directed to be supplied; 
who, having ascertained that he could not conclude his business 
in one day, sealed the account books and retired, intending to con¬ 
tinue his operations on the morrow. When he presented himself, 
he found affixed on the door of the office a sentence of excom¬ 
munication which had been pronounced by the Archbishop of 
Cagliari against him, his superiors, and attendants. The ex- 
communication included king, ministers, judges, ushers, con¬ 
stables, £he army and navy — in fact all the powers of the 
State. Matters were thus brought to a simple issue, be 
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lAvccn the sword of the Civil Magistrate and St. Peter’s 
keys. This extraordinary document was published on the 
5 th of last September. On the 2l8t the Court adjudged (as 
did that of Turin on the 25th) that his Grace of Cagliari 
should be removed from the Sardinian territory, and the pro¬ 
perty of his see taken care of by the State, if within twenty- 
four hours he did not withdraw his excommunication- As he 
did not do so, he was civilly invited, on the 23rd, to step on 
board a steamer Avhich had fortunately arrived at Cagliari on 
the very day before, and on board of which he was accord¬ 
ingly received with due honours. We understand he was 
rcspectiully landed at Clvita Veccliia, whence he went to lay 
his grief at the Pope's feet. His Holiness published there¬ 
upon, on the 1st of last November, a lachrymose allocution, 
to unburthen his mind to the cardinals, to keep up the spirits of 
the bishops, his brethren, and to make it appear that the poor 
Catholics of Sardinia are under even a worse government, than 
the I^rotcstant rale of Queen Victoria cun be represented to be 
as yet by Doctors Wiseman, Ullathorne, and Newman. 

It is difficult not to feci indignant at such perversion of truth 
and affectation of being the injured party. From the Pope’s 
allocutions, the Italian archbishops’ pastorals, and Dr. Wiseman’s 
addresses, we might infer that the Sardinian Government is as 
cruel as that of the French Convention in 1793, that the embers 
of Queen Mary’s faggots have been lighted in Suiithficld, and 
that Dr. Ullathorne is going to be sent to take the place of the 
martyred heretics of old. It is because the present Government 
of iSardiniu is a just, a mild, and a constitutional government, 
that the bishops of that kingdom, as well as the Pope himself, 
dare to talk so pathetically of their’s and the Church’s miseries and 
misfortune. It is because the Roman Catholics find in England 
Jiot only the fullest toleration, but the most perfect equality of 
rights, civil, religious, and political (which, we trust, they 
always will do), that their priesthood venture on nssuining new 
territorial titles, and their cardinal is seen parading here his new 
un-English honours.* Their first step was to misrepresent the 
— ■ - - — - - - ■ - _ -* — 

* Tlie Court of Eome has been thrown into as great an excess of 
joy by the late partial successes of the Tractarians, as formerly on the 
accession of Queen Mary. And with less reason: for, while Dr. Lingard 
has recorded, from the dispatches of foreign ministers, that the 
English of the sixteenth century were so indifferent to religion, that 
they were quite as ready to become Jews or Mahomedans, he can 
himself bear witness that they are animated by a very different spirit 
nt the present day. Foreign potentates are said to have been congra¬ 
tulating Dr. Wiseman on his un-English honours. Under the circum¬ 
stances of the case, these foreign compliments are natural enough. 
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English nation as returning into the Roman fold; and next, 
when we vehemently protest pgainst the falseness of the state¬ 
ment, and against the unwarrantable encroachments grounded 
on it, they raise the cry of ' persecution,’ or suppose a ‘ clamour 
^ for penm laws.’ There is as wide a difference between the 
Church of England, (the great Non-Tractarian majority at 
least,) and that of Rome, in its bearing towards Dissenters, and 
in its favourable tendencies towards religious equality, as there 
is between the Government of Queen Victoria and that of Pius 
IX. The English Roman Catholic bishops are as well aware of 
this as we are. 

And so is the Pope: yet the Pope knows when to open and 
when to shut his eyes. When the Austrian Government caused 
two bishops — that of Neuhaeusel (in Hungarian Vivar, in 
Latin Xeosolium,) or Neusol and of Grosswardcin — to be con¬ 
demned to death, his Holiness, who shed so many tears for the 
Sardinian archbishops, had neither a word of sympathy for the 
victims, nor one of reproach for the executioners. The Neapo¬ 
litan Government persecuted the peaceful monks of Monte 

But as many of his countrymen as have done so, have degenerated 
from the jealous vigilance of their ancestors. 

What, in the reign of Henry V., was the conduct <5f Arch¬ 
bishop Chichele, the founder of All Souls ? Blackstone tells us 
that ‘ he prevented the King’s uncle from being then made a car- 

* dinal and legate a latere from the Pope; upon the mere principle 

* of its being within the mischief of papal provisions, and deroga- 
‘ tory from the liberties of the English church and nation ; for, as 

he expresses himself to the King in his letters upon that subject, 
‘ “ he was bound to oppose it by his ligeance, and also to quit himself 
‘ “ to God, and the church of this land, of which God and the 

* “ King had made him governor.” ’ And of Henry V. himself, we are 
told, that ‘he liked not advancements from Rome: insomuch, as per- 

* cei ving the Bishop of Winchester to aspire to a CardinaVs Hat, he said, 

* “ That he would as well lay aside his own Crown, as allow the Bishop 

‘ “ to take the^at.” ’ It is true that the bishop was afterwards made 
cardinal, and, by consent of parliament, one of the King’s council: 
but on what conditions ? ‘ On protestation, that he would absent 

‘ himself from the King’s council when any matters were to be treated 
‘ between the King and Pope.’ Neither Beaufort nor Wolsey, nor 
the gentler spirits of Fisher and Pole, ever reconciled the English 
people to the importation among them of this suspected dignity even 
in Roman Catholic times. And,—as regards the new naming of the 
Bishops,—we can see no sufficient ground why the reasons alleged 
by Fuller 1630) for the different course taken by the Pope con¬ 
cerning bishops in England and in Ireland, should not have still 
prevailed. • The forbearance which the Government has shown in not 
iq>plying the strict letter of the law to Ireland, ever since Lalor’s case 

declared it, proves the tolerant acquiescence of the English 
Government in this distinction. 
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Cassino under his Holiness’s eyes, who was gratefully blind and 
dumb; and as to the Duke of Parma—whom we have seen here 
shunned in that society to which,’but for the accident of his bii th, 
he would never have been admitted—he, too, plundered and per¬ 
secuted the learned Benedictines of Panna, and the honest Laza- 
rists of Piacenza, without a disapproving word from the Holy Sec. 
But Austria supports by troops, as does the Duke of Parma by 
imitation, that pattern of corrupt government, the Pope’s; 
whilst England cheers on the King of Sardinia and his loyal 
people striving to introduce that species of government against 
which the Popes have uniformly waged war — a government 
founded on the unabsohable obligations of equal justice and of 
strict integrity on the one side, and of undivided allegiance on 
the other. 

To these ‘ unspeakable ’ grievances, at the hands of Sardinia, 
his Holiness added a third in the aforesaid tearful allocution of 
the 1st of November. It related to the law of the 4th of May, 
1848 ; against which not a word had been breathed before. On 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, the Sardinian government, instead of 
contiscating their property,— as the Duke of Parma has dene that 
of the Benedictines, to his own private advantage,—applied it to 
national education. By the law of the 4th of May, 1848, a sys¬ 
tem of education was established; and certainly priests cannot 
complain of not being admitted to the fullest share of power and 
influence under it; for, among other dispositions, it is prescribed 
(Art. 15.) that none but lioman Catholics shall be admitted to 
the national colleges, .and that the chaplain in each of them shall 
give a course of lectures on religion (Art. 16.). As, however, 
the government reserves to itself the appointment of the autho¬ 
rities of the colleges, hinc illat lachrymoi ! Rome, in Piedmont 
as in Ireland and in Belgium, is seen endeavouring to grasp 
a power which, from its having been exercised in a less degree, 
sometimes with the consent, at other times with the express 
concurrence, of the temporal powers, she, as us«ial, now claims 
as one of her rights — granting out, now and then, as a favour, 
to the temporal governments, a part of what she had taken from 
them only through their supineness. In ancient times no 
such pretensions were known. At a Council of Paris in tlie 
9th century, the Emperor was beseeched most humbly to 
complete some schools, of which the assembled fathers did not 
attempt to reserve to themselves the patronage. Frederick 
II. founded the University of Naples, to counteract the inrtu- 
ence of that of Bologna, which supported the Pope, and which 
he forbade his subjects to attend; and, in our owq times, the 
Pontiff has never presumed even to ask — up to this very 
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moment, except in Ireland, — the smallest share either in fixing 
the curriculum^ or in the appointments of professors and lecturers. 

What further steps his Holiness will take no one can foresee. 
The population of Piedmont in general seems as religious as 
ever; that of Turin is apparently even more religious than before, 
from the time that the archbishop went to fraternise with the 
French republicans. Ten bishops have entreated the Pope to put 
an end to a state of things, which may teach the Roman Catholic 
world how easy it is to dispense with bishops, and how a better 
use may be made of the episcopal income than they make them¬ 
selves. It seems, from the Pope’s own bull, that it was owung 
' to the encouragement which .he h.ad received from the Virgin 
^ Mary and the Old Patron Saints of England’ that he so quietly 
determined, as a matter of course, on partitioning our country 
into dioceses; and this in the teeth of the Queen and of her 
Government. There is no knowing what a man who acts on 
such advice may determine on doing; nor can he himself foretell 
the lengths he may be advised to go. We may in the meantime 
surmise, that should the advice come through an Austrian or 
French minister, it might acquire a peculiar colour"; and might 
induce Pius IX. to behave towards Sardinia very differently from 
what he would do, were the message to come directly to him from 
his celestial advisers. In any case, wc trust that the foregoing 
sketch of facts Avill enable our readers to anticipate what they 
ought to expect from the soundness and justice of the advice, as 
well as to appreciate the honesty of those who act upon it. 

As the Pope has so impnidently brought the question to our 
own doors, wc wish to add a few words, principally historical, 
for the consideration of our Roman Catholic fellow countrymen. 
In this sense we rejoice to sec that Dr. Twiss has announced a 
treatise on ^ The Letter Apostolic of Pope Pius IX. considered 
‘ with reference to the Law of England and the Law of Europe.’ 
It is almost equally for the interest and honour of all parties that 
tlic question should be put upon its proper grounds, and kept 
there. The perpetual conflict between the Ecclesiastical and 
Civil Power is one of the most instructive chapters in mediaeval 
history. It is one too, to which all societies must be more or 
less exposed. ' What severs each,’ so few have learned. But 
there is less excuse for misconception, wherever ecclesiastical 
encroachments take the form of foreign interference. 

Now the case of England was for ages that of Sardinia at 
present,—a contest with Rome for national independence. Pre¬ 
vious to the Reformation, the two contending parties — those 
who opposed the usurpations of the sec of Rome upon the Civil 
Power, and those who supported them •— must have been 
both Roman Catholics: the difi'erence between them being, 
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that the former were purely Roniun Catholics, the latter Roman 
Catholics and also Papists. Any,charge of * divided allegiance * 
can touch only the last. • As the character of these contests might 
be suspected of having ceased to be purely political with the 
Reformation, we confine our remarks to the law and policy of 
England as they stood before the Reformation; up to which time, 
they could be grounded on no possible Protestant jealousy 'of 
Roman Catholics, but simply on Roman Catholic loyalty to the 
State. 

The Law of Clergy and of Sanctuary were freely debated 
before Henry VIII., early in his reign; Avhen the Defender of 
the Faith would have been as much startled at the suggestion of 
any Reformation in religion as the most orthodox of his bishops. 
It was in vain, however, that Cardinal Wolsey threw himself at 
his feet in the name of all the clergy. The Tudor answered, as 
the Plantagenets and the House of Lancaster had often done 
before him: ‘By the order and sufferance of God we are king 
‘ of England; and the kings of England who have gone before 
‘ us never had any superior, but God alone; and therefore kxiow 
‘ that we will maintain the riglit of our crown and temporal 
'jurisdiction as well in tliis point as in others, in as ample a 
' manner as our predecessors have done before us: and as to 
' your decrees, avc are well assured that you yourselves of the 
' spiritualty act in contradiction to many of them, as has been 
' shoAvn you by some of our spiritual counsel on this occasion ; 

' and besides that, you interpret your decrees at your pleasure ; 

* thcrefoi'c we will not conform to your will and pleasure more 
‘ than our progenitors have.’ 

Peremptory as is this language, it is not one whit more so 
than the parliamentary recital to the famous act of PreBmunirey 
Ifi Rich. 2. The suspicion of subservience to the Pope w^as 
so odious to the body of the people, that it was made one of the 
articles of deposition, in the persons of both Edward IL and 
-Kicliard IL Our early legislation against this clhss of papal 
abuses succeeded as well as legislation can succeed in such cases. 
In the reign of Henry IV. it was adjudged that ‘ the Pope can- 
‘ not alter the laws of England:’ and when, in the weak reign 
of Henry VI., ‘ the Pope writ letters in derogation of the King 
' and liis regality, and the churchmen durst not speak against 
‘ them, Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, for their safe keeping, 

^ put them into the fire I ’ Speaking of the stat. 2 Hen. 4,, 
Blackstone observes that ‘ this is the last of our ancient statutes 

* touching this offence.’ And when, after proclamation, (4 
Jas. 1. A.D. 1606), in the only case of Presmunire in the State 
Trials, Lalor, titular bishop of Kildare, was indicted,—for tliat 
he had received a bull at Rome, under colour of which he was 
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constituted Vicar-general, and exercised ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion,—Sir John Davis, Irish jittomey-general, most particularly 
specified' in his opening speech for the prosecution, his reason for 
passing over all intermediate legislation, and falling back on the 
old statute of 16 Rich. 2. 

^ We did purposely forbear to proceed upon any later law: 

* to the end that such as were ignorant might be informed, that 
^ long before King Henry VIIL was bom, divers laws were 

* made against the usurpation of the Bishop of Rome upon the 
^ rights of the crown of England, well nigh as sharp and severe 
^ as any statutes which have been made in later times ; and that 

* therefore we made choice to proceed upon a law made more 

* than 200 years past, when the king, the lords and commons 

* which made the laws, and the judges which did interpret the 
‘ laws, did for the most part follow the same opinions in religion, 
< which were taught and held in the court of Rome.’ 

Lalor was convicted and attainted. Whoever wishes to look 
further into the subject in this view of it—as a question of State 
and not as a question of Religion, — will find collected in Sir 
John Davis’s speech {JDaviis Reports, 83. and State Trials. 
vol. ii. p. 534.), the principles and precedents of our ancient 
Roman Catholic legislation on it. 


Art. VIIL — 1 . Unsere Politih (^Our Policy). Berlin: 1850. 

2 . Unsere Armce (0?/r Army). Wien: 1850. 

3. Joseph von Radowitz, wie ihn seine Freunde hennen (Josejdi 
von Radowitz, as his Friends know him). Karlsruhe : 1850. 

4. Parlumentarische GrUssen von R. Walter, Art. v. ‘ Radowitz.^ 
(Parliamentayy Notabilities. By R. Wai>tkr,) Berlin: 1850- 

5. Gespriiche axis der Gegenwart uber Staat und Kirche {^Dia¬ 

logues of the Present Time on Church and State). Stuttgard: 
1847. . 

^HE intensity of the interest with which the affairs of Ger- 
many are now regarded almost incapacitates the spectator 
from a fair reviewal of the past and from a just judgment of the 
present. By the time these pages issue from the press, the actual 
peril of war may have passed by ; the immediate responsibility 
of giving the word of conflict to Northern and Southern Ger¬ 
many may have checked at the last hour the spirit of 
dynastic or ministerial ambition, and have induced concessions 
and sacrifices of self-esteem, which no less urgent motives 
could effect. The solemn and sincere exhortations of other 
Powers may have sobered the dangerous chivalry of the youth¬ 
ful Csesar, and inspired graver minds with the contemplation of 
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some wise and practical means by which federal Germany may 
be reconstituted in full security, from external aggression, and 
in the enjoyment of the indefeasible rights and liberties of sepa¬ 
rate States. If, indeed, the healing of this great wound does 
not commence from below, — if the remedies consist in compro¬ 
mises of diplomatic parlance and substitution of governmental , 
forms, the evil may only be increased by delay, and the new 
year may open on prospects of confusion among nations and 
disasters to mankind, in comparison to which sudden and pas¬ 
sionate war may seem almost an advantage. If, however, the 
truth shall have at last made its way to the minds of the princes 
and statesmen of Germany, that the matter in which they are 
engaged is one which no authority or force can ultimately 
decide, and which can only find its solution in the adaptation of 
political forms to the political wants and national instincts of 
the peoples of Germany, then will the present menacing con¬ 
juncture be productive of inestimable good, and the commence¬ 
ment of a true peace for Central Europe may date from the crisis 
we now anxiously observe. 

It is a theory frequently maintained, and possibly beiieved, 
in this country, that what may be called the German (juestiun 
is a political and poetical device, in which the King of Prussia 
has been encouraged by General von Kadowitz, the Chevalier 
Pnnsen, and some dozen Professors. This would hardly seem 
a sufficient cause to have brought into the field, face to face, 
two armies, each of about half a million of men, in a country 
and time in which no one man’s mind is the supreme law ; and 
perhaps it required some such demonstration as the rising of 
almost all Northern Germany against the pretensions of Aus¬ 
tria to dispel this delusion. On the other hand, it is not indeed 
uncommon in Germany to hear the Pinissian court and govern¬ 
ment represented as having so conducted this great scheme of 
polity, so reduced it from its natural scope to an experiment of 
Prussian supremacy, so confounded it with cabinet disputes and 
the reputations of individual men, — so, as it were, taken the 
heart out of the whole affair, as to have forfeited all claim to 
be the protagonists in this solemn conflict. But the recent 
attitude of the Prussian people is the best apology for its rulers, 
as regards the object they are supposed to have ha'd in view; 
and, while it asserts to Europe the sincerity of their German 
nationality, it must impress on their fellow-Germans the true 
value of their leadership in the common cause. Again, although 
the equitable Constitution of Germany remains the main ground 
of dispute, the original points of difference have become compli¬ 
cated with new indignities and dangers. The question, which 
finally provoked the threat of hostilities, and on which, in truth, 
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for an instant, swords were dmwn, affected in its issue the right 
of the people of an independent State to maintain their own 
constitution against the violent intrusion of an unrecognised 
federal power, superseding their own authorities and their own 
military force at the sole bidding of an unpopular sovereign and 
a hateful minister. Under these circumstances, the question for 
Prussia has been enlarged, and is now not only ' Can we have a 
* true Germany?’ but ‘ Shall we have a false one ? ’ 

It is the misfortune, to say the least, of the Prussian govern¬ 
ment, to have so acted as to have presented to the public 
opinion of Europe almost exclusively such of its points as arc 
either weak or reprehensible. Those vacillations of conduct, 
which are not only pardonable, but even Indicative of an 
amiable tenderness of conscience in an individual mind, become 
fatal to public respect when applied to great affairs of State, im¬ 
plicating the interests of masses of meu. The over-refinement 
of the moral perceptions of a ruler may work as much Injury to 
his people as the most unbridled will; and the best intentions 
may fail in securing to their owner even such regard as goes with 
firmness and energy, though in an unwortliy cause. It is thus 
tliat the endeavours of the government of the King of Prussia 
to bring about by diplomatic means the results which it refused 
to accept from the ruder hands of the parliament of Frankfurt 
have not merely been unsuccessful: they have led to the very con¬ 
sequences which were then dreaded as thepcnalty of the acceptance. 
The imputation of ambitious aggression against the independent ^ 
rights of otlicr sovereigns, the cliargc of disturbing the great 
European settlement of 1815 and so risking a new distribution of 
States, and, above all, the possible* necessity of an alliance with 
the democratic principle as an ultimate resource against the 
overpowering forces of absolutism', — all hang as heavy now 
upon Prussia as in 1849, and form the staple of Unsere Folitilty 
a sharp and superficial diatribe of this policy of ‘intentions,’*— 
while her advnntagcs in undertaking the conflict arc considerably 
dimiuislicd. The inestimable energies of that spirit of hope 
which seizes mankind at certain epochs, and which works 
miracles while it lasts, are not now to be looked for: a reaction, 
in some quarters the just return to an orderly and legal condi¬ 
tion, in others the mere effect of arbitrary power and sense¬ 
less terror, has come upon Europe; and the success of any -war 


* To judge from the style and phraseology, this pamphlet is by an 
Austrian hand ; and the policy it upholds should be understood as^ 
meaning ‘Austrian Policy.' We arc assured it is the production of 
an inferior agent of Baron von Frokesch, the Austrian envoy at Berlin,' 
under whose special patronage it appeared. 
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now begun must mainly depend on the ordinary conditions 
of material strength, strategic ability, and natural position. 
Nor could the relations of Prussia with the other German 
princes, even under the gloomiest impressions of rancour or re¬ 
venge, have well been worse than they are at present. Austria 
has stood forth an avowed enemy, demanding submission and 
dictating conditions in a tone which theji would have been simply 
ridiculous; Wiirtemberg and Bavaria have entered into an 
armed confederacy with Austria, the former having abandoned 
the league of the Four Kings the moment immediate domestic 
danger was past; while the gratitude of the Saxon court for 
the intervention of Prussian troops in the disturbances of 
1849 has ended in a projected marriage with the house of 
Hapsburg, and in a second transportation of the treasures of 
the crown to the fortress of Kdnigstein, this time to save 
them from the peril of Prussian invasion. The people of 
Saxony, otherwise so well inclined to Prussia, have been alien¬ 
ated in the meantime by tlic unsparing violence of the soldiery, 
who avenged in the streets of Dresden the outrage their 
honour hud suffered at Berlin. Hanover hoards up her old 
memories of grievance against her powerful neighbour; and, 
though she has retired into a nominal neutrality, makes no 
secret of the repugnance of both king and people to any 
scheme tending to the honour and dignity of Prussia. In one 
of the Mccklcnburgs, the prince separated his people from the 
Erfurt Union; and in the other the interference of the Union 
in destroying the popular constitution has practically produced 
the same effect. Of the lesser States, at the present moment, 
Prussia can only count witl'i confidence on the friendship of 
Coburg and Brunswick, — and, perhaps, Oldenburg, as long as 
it is administered by its able minister, Moslc. Such are the 
relations with the governments of Germany that Prussia has 
won by two years of conscientious abnegation, by assistance 
gratuitously offered in the very hour of need, and*by consider¬ 
ation of the interests of other States ! 

On the other hand, what has been the course of Austria 
and her energetic administration? Just in proportion as the 
German States detached themselves from Prussia, the influence 
of Austria gradually rose, and the desire of re-integrating the 
Confederation under her guidance and protection became more 
distinct and avowed. If, therefore, she had availed herself of 
this advantageous combination to summon to Frankfurt a 'free 
‘ conference’ of as many States as chose to co-operate with her in 
establishing a federation which might serve cither for the founda¬ 
tion of a general German organ, or for opening a discussion on 
the best means of re-conatituting such an organ, it would not 
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only have been her right but her policy to do so. However 
aggrieved Prussia might have^felt, she could not, with any show 
of reason, have objected to Austria playing with success the 
game she had herself attempted and failed in. But a bolder 
step was more agreeable to the character of Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, and more in liarinony with the political system of the 
Power with whom he had been brought for some time past 
into scarcely independent relations. The ally by whose arms 
Hungary had been saved to Austria, became by that act autho¬ 
rised to counsel, if not to dictate, in any arrangement in which 
Austria was a principal. The Emperor of Russia insisted on 
the strict and formal observance of the regulations of 1815 as 
the condition of any political constitution of Germany, which 
was to meet with his approval; and the inconsistencies of human 
nature, corrupted by enormous power, permit us to believe that 
this opinion did not altogether spring from personal considera¬ 
tions, notwithstanding the destruction of Poland and the absorp¬ 
tion of Cracow. The revival of the old organisation of the Diet 
agreed with these views: and thus Europe was startled by 
the sudden announcement, that Austria, in her quality of 
President, had summoned the members of the German Con¬ 
federation to meet at Frankfurt, and proceed to business. 
Thus, while Prussia' was losing her supporters day by day 
through an attempt to attain her object in conformity with strict 
regard to the existing historical rights of the smallest States, 
Austria leaped to her conclusion by an historical denegation. For, 
in vain Prussia ]>rotested that, if such a claim as this could be 
advanced at all, it ought at least to have been brought forward 
during some of the negotiations of the last two years respecting 
the Federal Organ of Germany: but, on the contrary, neither 
during the Frankfurt Parliament, to which Austria had sent 
representatives, nor during the administration of the Austrian 
ReicksverweseVi nor in the arrangement of the provisional 
administratidn, had it ever been assumed that there rested an 
ultimate and inalienable right in the Plenum of the Diet to 
revive into full action, the moment that the other forms expired 
or were disturbed. The Confederacy, indeed, existed in all its 
relations with Foreign Powers; and to the plea that its very 
existence implied an organ, it was unanswerably replied that it 
had existed without an organ from June 21. 1815 to January 8. 
1816. The reconstitution of an organ was on all accounts 
most desirable, but Prussia had solemnly pledged herself to 
several States that, as far as she was able to elFect it, this should 
take place on some other and sounder basis than the old Diet; 
and this was exactly what she was striving to do,—with Austria, 
if Austria so willed it, and, without damaging Austria, if she 
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chose to stand apart. Against this,. Austria would only reply 
by the brutal reality of a fait accompli: while, unfortunately, 
the revival of the old Diet was most agreeable to the other 
Sovereigns, since they found in its regulations, a defence 
against the encroachments of their people, without any of the 
constitutional leaven, which, in spite of Prussia’s self, ever 
clung to the scheme of Prussian Hegemony. Foreign Powers 
also had found it inconvenient to have no distinct executive 
with which to deal on German affairs; and * officious’ counsel 
was, on the whole, more troublesome than ‘ official ’ responsi¬ 
bility. If, therefore, the thing were once done, and the Plenum 
re-established, it was hoped tliat any doubts respecting its legal 
origin would be readily overlooked or overruled, especially as 
it would command a sufficient force to intimidate cavillers. 

There were only two chances unfavoumble to this audacious 
policy. On one of them, the King Prussia by submission 
to it might stretch beyond endurance the loyalty of his people: 
on the other, by boldly standing forth to vindicate at once the 
independint rights of constitutional States and the collective 
desires of the German nation, he might transfer the German 
question from its comparatively innocent ground, as an object 
of diplomatic discussion, to that of a popular cause, to be sus¬ 
tained by arms. Both these chances must have suggested 
themselves to Prince Schwarzenberg: but he seems to have 
disregarded them, as too improbable to excite solicitude. 

In defiance, therefore, of the historical fact, and of the 
])rotest of Prussia, the Diet at Frankfurt was convoked, the 
Plenum announced to be complete, and the usual recognition by 
foreign Powers formally demanded. But even Bussia thought it 
prudent to abstain from that acknowledgment, at least for a 
time- So that, as far as Europe and even the rest of Germany 
wore concerned, the Austrian federation at Frankfurt remained 
in the same position as the Prussian Union at Erfurt, or 
wherever its representatives might assemble. But an event 
occurred which changed the aspect of affairs; and so oppor¬ 
tunely did it happen for the purpose of confirming the assumed 
authority and testing the wesUuiess or tlie strength of its 
of)ponent8, that it is difficult to attribute it entirely to inde¬ 
pendent causes. 

The small State of Electoral Hesse, almost touching the 
free town of Frankfurt, had enjoyed, since, the year 1830, a 
representative constitution of by no means a democratic cha¬ 
racter. This constitution had worked at least so well as to 
have carried a very unpopular prince over the rapids of the year 
1848, without disturbance or difficulty, and, what to our English 
views is of more value than any theoretical perfection, so well as 
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to have contented the large majority of those who lived under it. 
It contains a clause to which esoecial attention had been directed^ 
and the bearings of which had been much discussed. The 
following are the words of the. Hessian Charter (cap. ii. sec. 
143, 144.): — ‘The States have to provide for rmsing the sup- 
' plies required by the ordinary and extraordinary necessities 
‘ of the country, so far as they are not covered by other re- 
‘ venues, by the grant of taxes. No tax, direct or indirect, 
‘ either in times of peace or war, nor any impost under any 
‘ other name whatever, can be levied or collected without the 
‘consent of Parliament from the year 1831:* this is coupled 
with certain provisions for continuing the taxes leviable at the 
time- The law procOeds:—‘ The grant of the ordinary revenue 
‘ of the State lasts properly for the space of three years; for 
‘ this purpose the budget, so made out as to present the income 
‘ and expenditure in tjie most complete detail, must be laid 
‘ before Parliament in due time; at the same time the necessity 
‘ or the use of the expenditure to be made must be distinctly 
‘ explained, as well as the nature of the proposed tax^, of any 
‘ kind or name whatever; * and provision is then made for enabling 
the members to collect all the information they can require ou 
these points. So distinct a command of the purse-strings natu¬ 
rally excited much discussion and reprobation, both as a pre¬ 
cedent and as an example; for even the Constitutionalists of 
that day could not bring themselves at once to recognise the 
will of the people as the last appeal in any case whatever. 
There, however, stood the clause ofAhe Constitution, sworn to 
by the Elector; nor had there been any symptom on the part 
of the people of an intention to abuse their power to the dis¬ 
turbance of the public peace. But both history and analogy 
prove that such a concession, frankly admitted and carried out, 
must end in a limitation of the royal power. This the assembled 
princes of the Diet would not permit, and a decree of the 28 th 
June, 1832,‘formally declared that no German prince, in the 
maintenance of his supreme dignity and in his duty to the Con¬ 
federation, could be fettered by the menace of a refusal of taxes 
on the part of any parliamentary body; and that if such an 
Assembly so far forgot its position as to refuse, directly or in¬ 
directly, the taxes which should be required for conducting the 
orderly administration of the State, the case for the intervention 
of the forces of the Confederation, contemplated in the 25th 
and 26th Articles of the Final Act of the Treaty of Vienna, 
would occur. We have neither space nor inclination to disenss 
the principle involved in this deci*ee; but we do wish our readers 
plainly to understand that the immediate origin of the German 
armament is the resolution of this Confederation,—a Confedem- 
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tion, the legality of whose existence and action through any re¬ 
cognised organ is more thjm doubtful, —to enforce by the terrors 
and inflictions of military occupation the will of the Elector of 
Hesse, against his parliament, the courts of law, the officials of 
the State, the army, and the people. 

Nov did the difficulty arise from any peculiar political com¬ 
plication; the whole matter was a foregone conclusion. M. 
Hassenpflug, who, several years ago, had won in Ilessc the 
designation of J/ass and Fluch {hatred and execration) to such an 
extent that his banishment was thought necessary for liis personal 
security, and who since that time liad held an administrative 
office In Prussia, was suddcnlv recalled and entrusted with the 
conduct of nifaii's. He immediately repaid the protection he 
had received from Prussia by detaching Electoral Hesse from 
the Union and annexing her to the revived Confederation. This 
measure was wholly repugnant to the desjr^g^both of the people, 
who were zealous for the Prussian alliance, and of the military, 
who, weaving the iiiilforin and following the institutions of the 
Prussian (fe'iny, had always looked on them as brothers in arms. 
When, therefore, the parliament was summoned, confessedly for 
the sole ])urposc of granting supplies, and this detested minister, 
vouclisafing no explanation, laying down no budget, demanded 
:i simple vote of so much money, — which, for all they knew, he 
luiglit employ against the interests of the State and of the 
common country, it was refused,—as, no doubt, had been an¬ 
ticipated. On this ground, and without other colour of pro¬ 
vocation, martial law was proclaimed and the Constitution sus¬ 
pended. The long, tranquil, dignified resistance, which has 
since ensued, has earned for the people of IIcssc the admiration 
of all freemen and the indignation of the Absolutists, of all 
orders and degrees. It is declared by the latter to be a fatal 
example of the new expedients of the democratic and anti-social 
league, and infinitely more dangerous than all the science of 
barricades and all the violence of the sti’ccts. Undoubtedly it 
is st>, and to an extent which men who arc accustomed to 
look on brute force as the siq)rcmc arbiter, can hardly imagine. 
Put we, who arc inclined to believe that this is an instrument 
of such a nature that it can never serve in a cause altogether 
wrong, and who regard its present application as most meri¬ 
torious, have no sympathy with these desperate apprehensions. 
And, indeed, it Is only the knowledge of what the German 
public servant {lieamte) and the German officer really is, in his 
natural temperament and ingrained mental habits, which can 
enable any observer ideally to a])prcciato all that this passive 
resistance in Ilessc expresses and implies. Dutiful submission 
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to authority is the life*irapulse of a Beamte: freedom of opinion, 
if you will,—radical discourse, if you will,—subterfuge and 
equivocation, if you will ,—*hut explicit and continuous dis¬ 
obedience to orders, and that at the sacrifice of the entire 

S ittance on which life depends, and with the risk of utter 
estitution in the future,—this is too much to require from 
any one. Add to all these feelings the sentiment of mili¬ 
tary honour, — and then the almost universal defection of the 
subjects of the Elector of Hesse, military as well as civil, be¬ 
comes an event not only of historical import, but of much moral 
significance. It is probable that* the obligation of the oath 
to the Constitution was far more effective in many minds than 
any patriotic or political principle; yet it is clear that the very 
foundations of the old society arc shaking, and that, unless due 
precaution be taken, the day may not be far olF when, as the 
adage goes, ‘ the c^jj^inguisher will catch fire.’ 

Electoral ITcasc is so wedged in between portions of the 
Prussian territory, that it became necessary for Prussia to 
secure, by treaty, a right of way along certain roads# and thus 
there was a direct i>retcxt for the appearance at any time of 
Prussian forces in that country, and still more for a protest 
against its occupation by any other than native troops. 

In this conjuncture the King of Prussia called to his counsels 
General von Radowit/.; an appointment regarded by the Consti- 
tutionfil party with hopes not unminglcd with suspicions, and 
by the Absolutists with anger, tempered by a certain satis¬ 
faction. They had a pleasure in seeing the man, whose covert 
influence they so much feared, placed in a responsible office, 
where he was open to attack, and where his failure might bring 
destruction on his future poAver. The life of tliis remarkable 
person had been in itself an epitome of the distractions of 
Germany. Descended from an Hungarian ianiil}'-, settled at 
Brunswick, where his father was counsellor, he was educated 
at Altenburg; and having entered the Westphalian army, won 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, fighting against German 
independence. In 1814 he was In the Hessian service, and 


* The Austrian Government has shown, by a recent order, the use 
to whicli it is prepared to put its army, and the respect which it, at 
the same time, entertains for this special scruple. An Article of the 
Constitution, March, 1849, required that the army should swear to 
‘observe and defend’ it. This oath is now forbidden. Major 
Barbaezy, the author of a pamphlet advising the emperor to break his 
consticutionul promises, and who had been dismissed in cons(Hpicnce, 
has been reinstated, now that tlie necessity of keeping up appearances 
is supposed to have past away. 
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took part in the expedition against France. He rose rapidly 
in distinction as a staff-officer pf artillery, till the discovery 
of some honourable advice he had given to the unhappy Elcc- 
tress, the sister of the King of Prussia, as to her I'elations with 
her profligate husband, caused his dismissal from the Hessian 
army and his reception, with distinguished favour, at Berlin. 
Here he became acquainted with the Crown Prince, and a 
remarkable congeniality of disposition and taste laid the founda¬ 
tion of an earnest friendship- We cannot say whether lia- 
dowitz’s appointment as militaiy-plenipotcntiary to the Diet in 
1836 was the cause or the effect of the interest which the future 
sovereign and the philosophical soldier mutually took in the pos¬ 
sible improvement of the federal organisation of Germany; but 
we know that the latter had sufficiently matiwcd his views in 
1840 to lay them before Prince Mettcrnich in a conference at 
Dresden in tlic autumn of that year. 

Between that ])cnod and 1848 this intimacy continued unim¬ 
paired, and at Frankfurt Radowitz may be looked on as the 
conscientious 2)Grson:il representative of the feelings and wishes 
of the King of lh'u^'S^a: never more so than when he voted 
for the Constitution, inclusive of the headship of Prussia, — j)ro- 
testing all the while against the omnipotence of the Parliament, 
and reserving to all the governments, and therefore also to Aus¬ 
tria, the riglit of accepting that constitution or agreeing Avitli the 
Frankfurt Assembly on nn>dificalions to be adoj^ted. The meeting 
at Krfurt was the work of General von Radov/itz : but hero, pro- 
l)a]>ly, for the first time, he acted solely according to the King’s 
convictions, and aj^art from his own. Indeed, it is inqiossible 
otherwise to reconcile his opening speech with the abandonment 
of tlic intention of ])ro[»osing the amended Constitution cn hloc^ 
and tluis fonnino: a tlistinct and organised nucleus of the Union. 
This was a fatal concession to reactionary iiiflnonces. The crea¬ 
tion of the worthless College of Pi’inccs followed. After these 
events, his si/irit hardly made itself felt, till he took his seat in 
tlio Prussian cabinet at the commencement (»f the confusion in 
Hesse, his former country, caused by the arbitrary folly of the 
son of the nian whose immoral (;onduct had liad so much effect on 
his own fortunes. Then came in ra^dd succession the flight of 
the Elector—first to Hanover, where assistance was refused, after¬ 
wards to Frankfurt, where support too readily awaited him,— 
the jirotcst of the Prussian Government against the interference 
of the fictitious Diet in the affairs of an independent State,— 
and the jn-oposal of a conference between Prussia and Austria 
to be held at Warsaw. Never was the head of Cicero demanded 
by Antony, or the disgrace of Stein insisted on by Nnjxdeon, 
with more detenuination than the dismissal of Radowitz by the 
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Courts of Austria and Russia. The King of Prussia was dan¬ 
gerous enough; but with Radowitz for his minister, he was not 
to be tolerated. The terms assented to by Count Brandenburg 
were in themselves such as Radowitz could not assent to: and 
after ha\dng in vain attempted to persuade the King and Cabinet 
to call out the Landwehr^ and thus, at least, place Prussia in an 
attitude which must command respect, ho resigned his office. 
How little regard she could command without this measure soon 
became too apparent. Radowitz once dismissed, Hesse was im¬ 
mediately occupied by Federal troops, in defiance of the stipula¬ 
tion at Warsaw, to the end that in Hesse and Holstein there 
should be a tmnsaction common to both Powers; and Count 
Brandenburg, a man of the purest honour, died sud(lenl)% in the 
conviction that he had been cajoled and betrayed. The genius 
of tlie fallen minister now seemed to i*eturn to the cabinet. 
Prussian troops w'ere ordered to occupy Hesse; and the insplting 
Austrian message which followed made his strongest opponents 
fiicl that, without something like parity of force, it was impossible 
to treat with* an adversary so unscrupulous and ungenerous- At 
last, after the loss of priceless time and of a satisfactory military 
position, the Landwehr were called out to the defence of the 
Fatherland. The troops detached at Baden, whose earlier rein¬ 
forcement would have opened to the Prussians the way to 
Munich, could not retain tlicir position; and the Grvand Duchy, 
after having been rescued by Prussia from the only serious, 
because foreign and socialist, convulsion in Germany, fell bacly 
on the tender mercies of Bavaria and Austria, of v/hich she 
had already had ample experience, in the secret treaty of Ried 
in 1813. 

There was neither limit nor exception to the enthusiasm with 
which the peo])lc of Prussia I'ose to arms. If the impulse had 
been a dynastic patriotism, it would have been weak in tlie 
provinces of^the Rhine and East Prussia, remote from the centre 
of govenunent and incliued towards democratic Institutions by 
the vicinage of France and the abhorrence of Russia: if the 
moving power had been, wo will not say a revolutionary, but 
even a purely constitutional idea, it would hardly liavc thus 
afiectedthc great provinces, Westphalia and Silesia, where the 
territorial aristocracy still exercise a strong indirect authority', 
and would have been almost unwelcome in the still courtly 
March of Brandenburg: if the feeling had been one of chime¬ 
rical honour, it would not have seized on the sharp merchants of 
Cologne, or have extracted a large spontaneous loan froiu the 
moneyed classes of Voltairian Berlin: if the aim and hope had 
been one of material intei^est, it would not have driven the 
burgher from his shop, the youth from his studies, the profes- 
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slonal man from his daily calling, the philosopher from his 
books, and all from their families* and fire-sides, at the approach 
of an inclement winter. Assuredly the object was not animosity 
towards other men of German race. WJiatever delusion there 
might have been in the hope of German Unity, the notion at 
least comprehended the desire that Austria Proper and Bavaria 
sliould be us German as Prussia hei*self, while it aggravated the 
natural horror of civil war. Nor was the mainspring of this 


national movement an ambition to extend the teri’itory or con¬ 
solidate the dominion of Prussia — such as sustained Frederick 


the Great, and made him conqueror — for the late acquisition 
of the Ilohenzollern provinces liad gratified no one but the 
Koyal Family, and the continued pretensions of the King on 
the sovereignty of Nciifchatel were an object both of ridicule 
and annoyance. The plain truth of the matter, which editors 
at tlicir desks and politicians in tlieir drawing-rooms Avill not 
or cannot sec, is that, when It comes to the true test of self- 
devotion and self-sacrifice, the heterogeneous people of Prussia 
arc united in I'csisting the reiinposition upon Germany of a 
Federal Power dependent on the will of the cabinet of Vienna. 
Tlicy resist this as Germans, inasmuch as Austria, however she 
may succeed in making the German element preponderate in 
her own empire, must inevitably consult non-Gcnnaii as much as 
Gorman interests; and because, having been apparently saved 
from disunion by Bussia, she no longer attempts even the sem¬ 
blance of independent action, — but summons her competitor to 
discuss the internal arrangements of Germany at Warsaw, 
under the counsel of the Czar, and attends at Olmutz, accom¬ 
panied by Baron IVIcycndorff, the wisest of Absolutist poli¬ 
ticians, and the destined successor of Count Nesselrode. The 


Prussians are also ready to brave all the horrors of war 
ratlicr than permit a central Power, commanding immense mi¬ 
litary forces, part of wliich they look upon as barbarian, to 
OA'crwhelni the independence of the separate States of Northern. 
Germany; and they ask, ‘ If Austrians arc to rule in Hesse, 
‘ Avhy not Croats in Berlin?’ We would that our readers 
should believe that,—whatever pedantic project for a different 
conformation of Germany may have existed—whatever hopes 
of revolutionary changes may have aroused the fancies and 
warmed the blood of virtuous or deluded men,—here, in this 


great, true-hearted, dcmonstx'ution, these things have had no 
place. The danger which has been thus gallantly met was 
immediate and pressing. It aftects the future political and 
social life of every Geman man; it touches his commerce — 
his intellectual resources — his religious freedom. With an Aus¬ 
trian ZoUvereiny excluding English goods, for the purpose of en- 
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couraging Sclavonic and Lombard manufactures, an Austrian 
press-law binding Leipsic and Hamburg in the fetters of Vienna, 
and with ecclesiastical views predominant, such as drove forth the 
Protestants from tlie Zillcrthal, and enlisted all the Protestant 
pastors of Hungary against Austria, and has but now restored 
the Jesuits in plenary power, and abolished the liberties of 
the national churches, what would Northern (xermany become? 
what would remain but the miserable alternative of arousing 
the wildest spirit of socialist democracy and destroying the 
monarchs who had betrayed them, or of a gradual absorption 
into that "Iffantic Oriental mechanism to which Austria had al- 
ready submitted? It may be alleged that in the scheme of Prussia 
to reorganise Germany on a liberal basis, there had been some¬ 
thing of the pride of a superior civilisation and of a disregard of 
the inclinations of less-favoured portions of their race: it may be 
asserted that a Prussian Headship of the Confederation was a 
presumptuous proposal, and that the probable formation of a ho¬ 
mogeneous Pi'usslan kingdom of Northern Germany was an in¬ 
jury to the independent rights of princes or even peoples. Tlie 
best answer to such misrepresentations would be that the plan was 
not proposed by Prussia, but rather urged upon the King; tiiid 
that a parliamentary federal organisation, centralising tlie power 
in war and in diplomacy, is evidently the only possible guarantee 
both for the independence of tin*, minor States, and of the intci’- 
nal liberties of their people. But, at any rate, even such an 
aggressidn as ihat supposed, would inevitably have carried Avith' 
it some compensating political advantages: to those wlio already 
possessed constitutional government it insured its continuance, 
and imparted it to those who did not enjoy it. Prussia could only 
increase her power by extending liberal principles. Austria 
can only extend hers by destroying them. This condition of 
things is apart from the merits, or designs, or even the Avills of 
the rulers of oitlicr country, and is not affected by i)rivate ambi¬ 
tion, or dynastic notions, or individual interests: it implies no 
particular disinterestedness in the plans of Prussia, and no sys¬ 
tematic selfishness in those of Austria: it is tlie historical neces¬ 
sity which should be the foundation of the calculations and 
projects of every statesman, and which the best, intentions on 
one side, and the worst on the other, crinnot change. 

Prince Schwarzenberg has been imprudently imperious, and 
his provocations to Prussia of a kind to arouse the most phleg¬ 
matic; but much of his conduct may be attributed to the jnirely 
military character which tlie government of the Empire has now 
assumed. Unitary Austria, such as the present rulers seem re¬ 
solved to maintain it, exists In the army and in the army alone. 
There all nationalities are more or less extinguished,—there, ek- 
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cept in the case of some heart-broken Ilonvcd, even the uiiaerable 
distractions of late years are merged in the chivalrous devotion 
which creates the idol that it worships, and having in ti'uth no 
country in which to live, imagines one for which to die. There 
alone can the cureless generosity and the genial social tempera¬ 
ment, which give to the Germans of the South their own cha¬ 
racteristic charm, still freely and securely expand. The military 
proconsuls pay little, if any, heed to the central government; 
and nothing but the dislike of his own soldiers, and doubts of 
his pecuniary probity, could have enabled the ministry to have 
acted with the vigour they have shown in the dismissal and 
repeated rejection of the services of Marshal Haynau. The 
young Emperor is never seen out of uniform, to ^the great 
disgust of the Viennese burghers who associate thw. loyalty 
with tlic familiar manners and lioincly costume of the Imperial 
House, and who, even on the barricades of 1848, fought 
Freiheit vnd dev Kaiser, In calmer times tlic elevation to 


the tliruno of a totally inexperienced and uniiitbrmed youth 
might have been a guarantee for ministerial authority and con¬ 
stitutional government; but tliis advantage is now lost for the 
dubious gain of a high-s})U*itcd pi'iucc, liardly out of boyhood, 
who has won his spurs in civil war against the bravest of his 
subjects, and whose interests as a personal ruler are identical 
Avith his warlike ambition. The. years Avhicb, sooner or later, 
are destined to bring him experience may be loaded with cala¬ 
mity for mankind; and before the wisdom of maturity tcixches 
him the worth of j)oace, his military inclinations may have 
desolated Germany, and retarded the civilisation of the various 
provinces witliin his rule. 

In treating therefore with a Power so constituted, most 
right Avas General von lladowitz in Ids conclusion that an 


armed negotiation alone was possible. If Avar shall have been 
ullirnatcly uAcrtcd, it is the‘arming of Prussia’that has done it. 
IVliatever may be the issue; of the ‘ fz'cc conferences,^liowcver un¬ 
satisfactory may be the terms accepted by liaron von ISIanteufFcl 
at Olinutz, without tliis one act of resolution they would have 


been tell times worse. There is nothing in diplomatic history more 
curious than the change of tone on the part of Austria, the 
moment she saw she had a real enemy to encounter: no longer 
a sham Union — no longer a benevolent theory — no longer a 
talkative Assembly, — but 500,000 men in arms. For once, for 
the first time, the power of Prussia Avas really manifested, and 
tlnit Avhich had been peremptorily refused to her moderation and 
good intentions was yielded to her first front of resolute defi¬ 
ance. Nor let any lover of peace, not Mr. Cobden himself, be¬ 
lieve, AvhatcYcr be the difficulties of bringing back this mighty 
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force to the conditions of ordinary life,—and we do not believe 
they will be great, — that tranquillity in Europe could have 
been secui’cd by tlic absolute prostration of Prussia before 
Austria ind Kussia. The pretensions of Austria would not 
have stopped there; the success of this audacity would but have 
tempted her on, and tlie provocation not to be borne, the 
insult after the sevcnty-tinics-seven, would have come at last; 
while the chivah'ous feeling, Avliich is not extinguished in the 
kingdom of the Teutonic knights, and which has made the 
Prince of'Prussia into a true German despite of all opinions 
and political tendencies, would have burst forth witli a fury 
recalling the old Berserker wmth and sweeping before it 
kings, institutions, and religions. And if, as well may happen, 
sacrifices of national honour and political sccuritjr arc yet de¬ 
manded from Prussia by the Absolutist l^owcrs, and the nation 
should be resolved to resist what the government is ready to 
concede, we may be sure that the hour has arrived when tran¬ 
sactions of peace arc indeed im{)ossible, and war lias become the 
necessary condition of the moral life of the people. Such, for 
instance, we believe would be the submission of the internal 
governments of the German States to a Federal Power which 
should include the non-German provinces of Austria. 

The right of presidency in this Federal Assembly, and even its 
internal organisation, arc very trivial questions in comparison with 
its attributes and powers. In the year 184.*}, General von lladowitz 
wrote a memorial wliich was presented by the King of Prussisi 
to his ministry, reconmiending both the suspension of the censor¬ 
ship, and the trial of offences of the press by the ordinary 
tribunals. The recommendation was rejected on the ground 
that it would be a brcacli of the Federal obligations of Prussia 
— those very obligations which she was called on to admit the 
other day as still existing, and one of which has liecn made the 
excuse for t^c intervention in llcssc. Wc give this as an 
example; and would ask, whether Prussia can admit such a power 
over herself or other German States, now that a.d. 1848 has 
• shaken the world ? Take anotlier instance, tlic article of the 
Federal Act which forbids any parliament to refuse supplies: — 
can this subsist co-ordinately with any constitutional develop¬ 
ment in Germany? Is there any hope, with such a stipulation, 
for any middle system of government between Absolutism and 
Democracy? We have seen what is the diameter of many of 
these German Princes; we knowhow recklessly they will use 
these powers against their own subjects; and we feel that — 
if every constitution is to be put down by violence which con¬ 
tains this single operative safeguard; if noble-minded magis- 
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tratcs, and honest-hearted soldiers, like those of Hesse, arc to bo 
tormented by dragojiddes^ and tjist out to destitution,—there 
is no hope for liberty, no defence against revolution. The hour, 
which otherwise would have remained the disordered phantom 
of such brains as Mazzini’s and Struve’s, becomes a hideous 
certainty 5 and they who have brought it to life by their mad 
repressions and foolish anachi’onisniri, will not have even the 
excuse of the enthusiasts w'ho profess to foresee the ark of a new 
creation rising triumphant on the deluge of the old. 

By a not uncommon stroke of political fortune, Baron von 
IVIantcuftbl lias won considerable personal credit, and possibly 
been enabled to do good service to his country, by the action 
of the very policy which, in the cabinet, he most earnestly op¬ 
posed. General von liadowitz was hardly out of office when his 
counsels were adopted, and all the difference between the results 
of the Free Conferences at Dresden (whatever they may turn 
out) and the imperious requirements of Warsaw is his work, and 
his alone. On his head fell all the execrations of the Absolutist 
press, on him was laid the heavy burden of the rcspo:isi])ility 
of European war; and now that events have completely justified 
his expectations, lie might claim the credit for the foresight 
and the determination. But if he is conversant — as, from his 
works, wc believe him to be — with the processes of political 
life, he will not murmur at this distribution of deed and reward. 
It may be that others arc better fitted than himself to become 
tlie practical instruments of his own thoughts and intentions, 
and that they may succeed in I’esults which his very merits 
would not pei’mit him to obtain, lie can look to something 
higher than good fortune for moml support, and can afford 
to smile at the singular infelicity of destiny which made liis 
presence the precursor of Revolution in Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna; and authorised the democratic pasquinade—‘ Wc shall 
* never get up any disturbance in liussia till wc s«nd Radowitz 
^ there as ambassador.’ The virulent animosity against him, 
Avhicli is concentrated in the pamphlet by Rogge (under the 
name of Walther) has fed upon such incidents as these,' 
and more than justifies the tone of indignant remonstrance 
which breaks out in a letter from Radowitz to a friend, 
which aj)pear 3 in the other brochure at the head of this article, 
written by M. Joukoffskii, the Russian poet and translator of 
the Odyssey, who held for some time the office of preceptor to 
the future Czar. The devoted friendship which breathes through 
those pages confers much interest on the man who can inspire it; 
and his own words, declining to descend to an ignoble ground of 
controversy with his maligners, will not diminish the feeling. 
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* Were you to say that O’Connell's assertion, that he was the best- 
calumniated man in his country, may now be applied to me, alas! I 
could not contradict you. And a very melancholy fate it is, in every 
way. Through the whole course of my own life I have striven to 
separate the persons of my political and religious opponents from 
their principles, and to avoid visiting on the men themselves what I 
believed to be the faults of their opinions. This hungering and 
‘‘ thirsting after righteousness ” has often enough been thrown in my 
teeth by my fellow-workers, and been stigmatised as the fanaticism 
of impartiality. If any one has experienced from me other treatment 
than this, let him stand forward and confront me. Jn my own case, 
on the contrary, my enemies have not been content with my public 
existence, which has so long lain open to the canvass of the world, but 
they have rummaged with very dirty hands into the secret depths of my 
private life, into the years of my earliest childhood, and into the reli¬ 
gious differences of my parents. Irrelevant trifles, intentional misin¬ 
terpretations, and dowiiriglit lies, have been woven together into the 
web which, now for many years, continually runs through iicwsjiaper 
articles, pamphlets, and books, on my account. They know riglit 
well that I could not think of asking the German public to trouble 
itself with certificates of personal matters affecting myself, fi*om the 
register of my baptism to my first commission; and that tlicivforo 
they may say what tliey i)lease. I, at least, will not contradict this 
disreputable biographci’, but content myself with feeling that his 
assumptions are singularly erroneous, Tf, then, dear friend, 1 am 
unable to fulfil your wxll-intenlioucd wish, I must fairly take tlie 
consequences. But into whose head could it come to look on me as 
capable of the miserable vanity of attributing to myself a high aristo¬ 
cratic origin? I, whose nobility is of such a kind that ray IIuTigarian" 
ancestors in the fourtli degree probably followed the plough on the 
banks 'of the Maros, and whose earliest recollection it is, tliat my 
father gave up an obscure and retired private existence to lose his 
smsdl property in an unimportant branch of commerce. Cniinot a 
man in Germany speak of the aristocratic element as essential to a 
sound political constitution without its being thrown in his teeth that 
he is pleading liis own cause? No, ray friend, I have not tJie least 
reason I'or lofty-mindedness, and not the least disposition that way; 
but if I had, my pride would be, that I have been sustained neither 
by eminence of birth, nor by powerful patrons, nor by any other gifts 
and graces of Fortune, but that I liavc gone thus far on iny way on 
my own footing, unaided, alone.’ 

Several features of the character depicted in these pages, 
and perhaps even the tone of this autobiographical extract, iu 
some degree explain the unpopularity of Radowitz with niilitavy 
and political men. He is avowedly a man of thought and letters, 
as well as of action. The combination of philosophy and litera¬ 
ture with statesmanship has always been difficult, and it is 
especially so in the political condition to which the world has 
now advanced, bringing writers by no means tmfavourablc to the 
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development of popular institutions reluctantly to the conclu¬ 
sion that, for the future, the political direction of States must de¬ 
volve upon second-rate men. For he who has stored his mind 
as well with that knowledge of the past which alone is satisfac¬ 
tory to the lover of truth, as with the workings of the passions and 
the growth of the intellect of mankind, can hardly hide from him¬ 
self, or from others, a certsiin comparative contempt for many of 
the transactions which, nevertheless, are all in all to the mass of 
those whom they concern. The modern statesman (and our own 
political history in recent times may point the moral of the re¬ 
flection), must be px-epared to have his views inisuppreheuded from 
their very breadth, to find his tolerance, which is born of know¬ 
ledge, imiiitclligible to the ignorant and the violent, to have his 
daily progress in wisdom treated as inconsistency by those who 
never live to learn, and to sec liis due concessions to providential 
necessity stigmatised as cowardice or corruption, lladowitz had, 
besides those disadvantages, tlic antecedents of an historical stu¬ 
dent^ unwilling to recognise in any precise and present hour the 
® great crisis ’ <if the time, but anxious to give to each period of the 
world its separate meaning and authority—those too of an artist 
willing to trace out and celebrate what is good and great in the 
most diverse systems of life —and, above all, those of a man of 
tetters, whose free and open word had been lieard in the contro¬ 
versies of the time, arguing, and bantering, and denouncing, — 
at one time rejoicing in the fulucLSS of a single idea, at another 
comprehending and expounding its limitations. During the 
greater part of his life employed in offices of military instruc¬ 
tion and apart from the tumult of i)ublic affiiirs, he has trodden 
so many fields of literary enterprise, that the diversity of his 
studies has induced the belief tliat his information is superficial, 
with just so much truth as must always apply to a man, whose 
various faculties will not permit him to devcitc himself to the 
cultivation of one. In all his works, indeed, the njathcmatician 
and logician are predominant; and, as any work of art would be 
distasteful to him which did not wear the beauty of form, so he 
would take little interest in merely empirical politics, which he 
could not bring to bear on some precojiccivcd system. 

These mental cliaractcristics show themselves distinctly in the 
work which gained him his chief literary reputation, ^ Dialogues 
* of the Present Time on Subjects of Church and State.’ How 
unwelcome this form of composition is to general readers is best 
illustrated by the fact that all the unequalled classical learning, 
delicate wit, and magnificent diction of Mr. Landor’s ‘ Imaginary 
‘ Conversations ' have not succeeded in winning for thcjii their 
just place in English literature. We cannot here investigate 
the reason of this impression; though it may^be that ‘ imaginary 
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* conversations * seldom wear the air of probabilityj Inasmuch as 
in them the characters never contradict tlicmselvcs, and no two 
ever sppak at once. In those before us the personages are sus¬ 
tained with dramatic propriety, and in each of them a typo of 
some prevalent form of religious and political opinion is, more 
or less, represented by some well-known individual, such as 
Gerlach, Canitz, &c. Absolute wilful power on the part of 
prince or of people is the chief object of the abhorrence of the 
character which represents the author; and lie believes that he 
discerns this evil equally in the despotism of a sovereign or of 
a parliamentaiy majority. This is his main objection to the 
representative principle; leaving out of sight the two modifying 
circumstances,—in our experience all-important, — that in a 
constitutional country, the real determination of the people is 
quietly submitted to, almost as a law of nature, and that the 
political education winch they enjoy renders them prudent and 
careful not to abuse their power. And no one can better ap- 
jireciate than he does the limitations of executive authority; as 
in the following sentence: — 

*’ Moments can and must come when the most terrible and resolute 
use of power is unavoidable, and I am surely not inclined to counsel 
any concessions, any half-measures. Wliere power acts in the exer¬ 
cise of its duty, tlierc let its force be irresistible, there let it be tho¬ 
rough. But let no man deceive himself as to the results he is lo 
expect: censorship and prohibition, police and militaiy force, have 
never accomplished any lasting good : they are but negative means,* 
which the needs of the times may demand, and this necessity is the 
measure of their existence.’ (F. 164.) 

Pei'sona intimate with liadowitz have stated that in the years 
preceding 1848, he was incessantly haunted with the belief of 
the uncertain foundations of the political state of Kuropc, 
especially of France; and thus we find him writing in. 1846:— 

‘ Every period of the world has a dominant feeling for tlie dangers 
and struggles that belong to itself, and thus is very much inclined to 
regard itself as something exceptional in the course of nature. But 1 
will not deny my conviction that any one who abstractedly regards 
this our present time must perceive that in this deep calm a crisis of 
the moral history of European humanity is preparing itself.’ (P. 142.) 

The future of Germany forms a considerable topic in these 
digcussious:— 

* It is a special blessing of God that the lionour, the dignity, the 
prosperity of our great Fatherland is not swallowed up by religious 
and political partisanship. In this conviction now, more than at any 
other period, can we all come together, — the Legitimist, the Aristo¬ 
crat, the Liberal, the lladical, the Communist, the Catholic, the 
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Lutheran, the Moravian, the Rationalist, and the Pantheist. This is 
in truth the neutral ground, this the common foundation, on which 
still something can be raised in which all can agree.^ 

And who is to be the builder ? 

‘ Who but the German Confederation, the rightful and bounden 
representative of all the interests of the Nation ? And here I say 
'ivith some sorrow that hitherto it has remained far behind this voca¬ 
tion/ (Pp. 119, 120.) 

He had written that, however great might be the difficulties 
in the execution of this task, it must not the less be undertaken. 

* Do not these men know that in the higher interests nothing is 
worth thinking of that is not difficult ? Wlien I hear this excuse so 
glibly flowing from the mouths of reasonable men, I understand what 
Giithe long ago thought so astonishing, that men leave undone not 
only all that is impossible, but also so many things perfectly prac¬ 
ticable/ (P, 184.) 

The conservation of all existing rights, into whatever new 
form the Confederation might fall, is ever insisted on in these 
Dialogues, and is a natural consequence of tlic politiciil principles 
on which the author’s political system rests. lie attaches 
to the word * Tlidits’ a meaning even more extended than that 
which Mr. Dentham and his followers have so earnestly contro¬ 
verted. His theory was most distinctly formalised by Haller 
(a Swiss jurisconsult, who wrote in the early part of the centiuy, 
and Avhosc conversion to philosophical Catholicism created much 
interest at the time), who deduces all society from the original 
acquisition of all means of power, especially the laud, by tliC 
strongest and therefore the best men, — who thus obtained the 
indefeasible ‘right’ to transmit the same to tlicir descendants. 
In the same way, all classes of society, except the lowest, origi¬ 
nate ill some primary acquisition of property, and in some free¬ 
dom from the original obligation; and this it is their ‘right’ to 
maintain. To those Avho feel the Avcight of the distinction be¬ 
tween Rights and Right, ns between Liberties and Liberty, the 
fiucstion will inevitably suggest itscHi Why fix any arbitrary 
period at which these acquisitions become ‘rights?* Why am 
not I to acquire what power I can, wliich, according to your 
own showing, will become a ‘right’ for my posterity? In 
truth, wc cannot see what practical advantage this view brings 
to the discussions and difficulties of our own time. Tlic peace 
and progress of society will be surely better preserved by the 
mutual concessions of these ‘ rights,’ supposing them to exist, 
than by their obstinate maintenance; and the circiunstauccs 
which cause revolutions are exactly tliose which bring the 
opposing and conti’adictory ‘rights’ into collision. ^ 
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Apart from these notions, somewhat pedantically applied, 
the spirit of Kadowitz^s book is wise and generous: you see in 
it, not perhaps a statesman, but a man who would easily grow 
into one of the greatest; and his experience at Frankfurt was 
evidently not lost upon him. He was received there with little 
good-will from any party, and much unjust prejudice. The 
young poet of Bohemia, Alfred Meissner, the blood-red dove,' 
as the reactionists called him, from his supposed combination of 
sentimentalism and terrorism,) in his ‘ Pictures from Frauk- 

* furt,' exclaims — 

* How can the man, all whose energies have been devoted to Abso¬ 
lutism now become a supporter of the constitutional system ? When 
Radowifz, the friend of Louis Philippe, the pupil of the Jesuits, who 
conspired with Guizot and Metternich for the suppression of the 
Swiss Confederation, and aftenvards tried to spur up Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria to go to war with the French Republic, now-a-days 
stands forward in the constitutional ranks, T only ])el!eve the more in 
his dark devices, and try to trace them in the furrows of his brow 
and in the deep lines of his physiognomy. Tlierc Ikj sits, bis head 
characteristic as a head of Velasquez ; he reminds one of a military 
monk ; his face uniformly pale, his grizzled hair, his jaundiced eyes. Ids 
closed mouth overshadowed by his black niustachios, his gloomy look 
ever fixed on the paper before bim, every trait in his countenance 
full of meaning.’ 

Meissner continues, ‘he is no orator;’ but this must have 
been written very early in the meeting of the,Assembly, lor, 
before it closed, he became recognised as the orator of Germany- 
His solemn and quiet manner, his perfect dialectic skill, his entire 
self-command,—all place him in strong contrast to the s])cakcrs 
inspired by democratic energies and by the enthusiasm of the 
hour. But this tone of tranquil, authority, while it imposes 
for the moment, leaves much Irritation and wounded j^rldc behind 
it; and men much more easily forgive the opposition which pro¬ 
ceeds from adverse j)assions than that which presumes a higher 
wisdom and pVofoundcr thought. May Prussia be speedily in a 
position of sufficient independence to avail herself of the services 
of all or any of her statesmen without foreign dictation; and 
may the difficulties he has hod to encounter only brace this 
virtuous and accomplished man to further effijrts, looking to 
the battle, not to the victory, for the satisfaction of what is 
highest in the life of man. 

* In our comment upon the arming of Prussia we have mainly 
kept in mind tlic rescue of that country from dishonour by an 
act of political coin'r.ge supported by tlic nation. The ulterior 
consequences on the German and Constitutional questions can¬ 
not be predicated with equal satisfaction. The surrender of 
Hesse is a poor preface to a new Prussian policy. There is not 
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one of the Princes of Germany who |would deny the personal 
unworthincss of the Elector or the legality of the acts of the 
Hessian parliament; but the discomfiture of the civil and 
military officers, who have remained, above all things, faithful 
to their constitution and their country, is regarded as a good 
example, and the disenchantment of the hopes that identified 
the influence of Prussia with the support of free institutions is 
an exceeding triumph to absolutism throughout Europe. The 
abandonment of Hesse is to Prussia what the siege and occupa¬ 
tion of Rome has been to France; and we, who prefer counter¬ 
action by means of good influences to the inevitable revolution 
which sweeps away the evil, heartily regret both the one and the 
other. Even as regards Prussian influence at Dresden, Baron 
von Mantcuftcl must be prepared to see the pliantom of the old 
Diet looming over the Free Conferences themselves, and ever 
becoming the more distinct as Prussia presents a less formidable 
front to lici’ rival. The Conference may, indeed, take the form 
of u Conspiracy^ either of Prussia and Austria against the rest 
of Geniinn)^, or of the Princes against the peoples. It is im¬ 
possible not to see that there has been for some time a poAverful 
tendency towards a German dualism, favoured in many points 
by material iutci'csts, national character, mannex’s, and religion. 
The dynastic independence of the four Kings, especially Hanover 
(where the parliamentary education of the sovereign has, on the 
whole, advantageously balanced an arbitrary tcnipcx’, aud won 
him a reputation at once of firmness in resistance and good faith ia 
concession), the Protestantism of Northern Bavaria, and the criti¬ 
cal position of Baden, liavc hitlierto ncutx'allscd this design, whioli, 
however, may now take a more px'ccise form, axxd xve should not 
be surprised to see Sondcrlmvds formed against it. The otlier 
danger remains imminent, and, with Hesse before us, the worst 
may be feared. Pei'chance the very extravagance of the notion 
that a Confederation, including all the non-German provinces of 
Austria, and thus dlstui'bing the presumed efiuilibrium of the 
Tj'caty of Vienna, should be endowed with jxower to repress the 
liberties of individual States, at the caprice of tlieir rulex's, may 
have some weight even with those who least love the institutions 
Avliieli the spirit of the ago compels them to accept. Tfie lesser 
potentates may at last come, in some sense, to identify their own 
iudepcndence with that of their subjects; for a firmer or com¬ 
pleter tyranny could not exist than that which would enable the 
Ban of Croatia to terrorise Hamburgh, or Gdrgey to I’c-purchaso 
imperial flxvour by establishing order on the banks of the RJxinc. 
We may, therefore, owe to the pretensions of Austria those limi¬ 
tations of power, xvhich arc, alas! all we have even to hope for 
now, in the constitution of that Federal Unity of Germany to 
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winch we once looked for the attainment of so much good to 
mankind. We can at present hardly desire to see the form of a 
popular representation established, which, if the whole of Aus¬ 
tria is included in the Bund^ would be fatal to the future inte¬ 
grity of Germany, and, in any case, illusory and unreal. Rather 
let this broad and solid foundation of the political fabric await 
a happier epoch, — when the governments may have regained 
the confidence, or at least the good-will, they have now wholly 
'lost, — when it shall have become truly felt and understood, 
that the political faculties, without which the nature of man 
is incomplete, cannot be developed and directed, except by the 
exercise and experience, and even the catastrophes, of Freedom, 
and that loyal devotion, and patriotic sensibility, and official 
honesty, and intellectual culture, and domestic worth, may all 
fail to confer the sobriety and sclf-controul which combine 
individual elevation with social progress and assimilate public 
to private virtue. 


Akt. IX. — 1 . Annual Reports of the Commissioners for «//- 
ministerinf) the Laws for the Relief of the Poor in Ireland. 

2., Reports and Traitsaations of the Royal Agricultural Jm- 
provement Society of Ireland. 
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. • 1847-8-9. 

4. Reports of the Society for the Improvement of Growth of Flax 
in Ireland. 

5. Sixteenth^ Seventeenth^ and Eighteenth Reports from the 
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question if there is any period in the annals of Ii‘eland 
^ ^ more deserving of having its occurrences and transactions 
closely studied, or its history carefully written, than tlie four 
years which have elapsed since the summer of 1846. The 
interval is crowded with exciting and instructive events; it has 
been equally remarkable for great disorders and for great iin- 
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provements. It has witnessed the breaking up of old systems, 
the wreck or the consternation of many interests, a conflict of 
passions, a war of principles, an uproar, an alarm, a distress and 
confusion, extraordinary and unprecedented even in a country 
where distress and confusion were the normal condition of 
society. It has been a period of arrant follies, serious disturb¬ 
ances, intense public sufferings, and momentous political and 
social changes. If, upon the one hand, those years have been 
mournfully distinguished by some of the sorest- visitations of 
Providence, on the other they have been happily illustrated by 
many auspicious events, by new laws inferior to none on the 
statute-book in the importance of their objects; by new institu¬ 
tions extending the frontiers of knowledge and civilisation; and 
by numerous administrative measures, eminent for their wise fore¬ 
cast and skilful adaptation to the circumstances of the country. 

This, then, is the period on which w'C invite our readers to 
look back, entreating all who arc concerned in the welfare of 
Ireland calmly to examine with us what lias been doing during 
these few pi’egnant years, in some quarters to promote her 
interests, in otliers to retard them. The subject is one in which 
wo liavc more tliau a mere historical interest, and the retro- 
sj)cct will I'cward our trouble. We shall see upon Avhat princi¬ 
ples, in what spirit, through what difficulties, with what aids 
aud encouvageraents, or in the face of what opposition, Irish 
aflairs have been administered: w^c shall see, moreover, ivhat 
changes have taken place, or are in progress, whether the results 
of laws or institutions, acta of government, or efforts of indi¬ 
viduals ; and finally, from the nature and tendency of those 
changes, wc shall arrive at some fair conclusions as to the future 
prosi)cct3 of the country. Thus we shall have to contemplate 
Ireland under many aspects, not easily reduced under general 
heads, but principally the relief of distress, the development of 
industry, the control of turbulence, and the general progress of 
civilisation. • 

AVc have already said enough to intimate that our view's are 
not likely to minister to the spirit of discontent, or to encourage 
unmanly repinlngs. Hopeful ourselves, if we are successful in 
communicating our impressions, w^c shall inspire hope in others. 
Tlicre is ample room in the state of Ireland for further improve¬ 
ment, and a prodigious amount of work still to be done by the 
reformer; but the progress already made is sufficient to forbid 
despondency. Where there is still a struggle, the fight is in¬ 
clining to the side which the good and wise must w'ish to see 
victorious; where there is still confusion, the germs of order are 
visible in it; where the clouds still linger, and the gloom is 
VOIi. XCIll. KO. CLXXXIX. A* 
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thickest over the prospect, we misunderstand the tokens in the 
sky, if they are not broad and j)alpable streaks of day. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to go so far back as the 
administration of the lamented Earl of Bessborough. Tlie 
leading facts and transactions of that short government have 
already been discussed by us so much at length, that we shall 
return to them no further than may be required by their 
intimate connexion with subsequent events. The Earl of 
Clarendon succeeded Lord Bessborough in the government of 
Ireland on the 26th of May, 1847. Not in the smoothest 
times the most enviable employment under the crown, perhaps 
it was never a more uninviting post than at that particular 
juncture. The severe distress of the poor, the embarrassments 
and discontents of all classes, the prevalence of wild projects 
and insane expectations, the shameful apathy of some, the 
unfortunate activity of others,— all these, and many other 
circumstances, tended to make the duties of government un¬ 
usually burtheiisonie, and its responsibilities enormous. There 
was enough to task the energies, if not to daunt the courage, of 
the most vigorous and intrepid minister. In fact, beyond the 
temporary lull of political agitation, to be ascribed chiefly to 
the manifest indecency of persisting in seditious demonstrations 
in the presence of pestilence and famine, there was scarcely a 
feature in the aspect of the country to cheer the servants of the 
public in that threatening hour. 

But, prevalent as dissensions Avere at the outset of thp 
administration, it was pretty generally agreed, on all hands, 
that the cabinet made a wise choice In availing themselves of 
the Earl of Clarendon’s services in so critical a posture of 
affairs. His acquaintance with Ireland, acquired by a previous 
residence there, of some duration, in an official capacity, dis¬ 
tinguished him from the class of viceroys Avho have first to 
"study the country, and then to govern it,—but Avliose govern¬ 
ments usually terminate before their studies are much ad¬ 
vanced. Of his capacity for the highest tlcpartincnts of public 
business, not only his reputation as minister in Spain, but 
the ability with which he had administered the office of Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Trade, were a sufllcient pledge. In 
fact, there was nowhere any unfavourable feeling towards 
liim, unless, perhaps, among those malcontent landlords, who, 
dreaming of restored protection, would have more cordially 
welcomed a less resolute advocate of Free Trade- But, on the 
oihet hand. Lord Clarendon’s inflexible devotion to that cause 
was one of his most prominent qualifications for his new post. 
It was a leading characteristic of the period, that it required. 
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in the head of the Irish executive, a large and profound 
acquaintance with t!ie true principles of commerce. The mo¬ 
ment was ci'itical. The public subsistence depended upon an 
inflexible adherence to those jirinciples; the slightest wavering 
upon the questions of trade, which then agitated the public 
mind, would have been productive of frightful evils. Upon 
this point, indeed, arose the first pi'cssure on the Clai*endon 
administration. All sorts of frantic projects, the suggestions of 
ignorant philanthropy, were afloat. 13y some, the Government 
were importuned to prohibit the exportation of food. Others 
(for cxam})lc, a meeting of the nobility and gentry of the 
county of Mayo,) went the length of requiring the Government 
to work a downright miracle, insisting upon the adoption of 
measures to secure 'an immediate, consbint, and cheap supply 
' of food, dui'Ing the impending famine; ’ such a hfippy condition 
of things, as the county of Mayo never enjoyed in years of the 
greatest affluence and plenty. Many other delusions were 
abroad: some, the auiiable errors of minds overpowered and 
bewildered b}' the sad spectacles of destitution that sui^-ounded 
them; others, more the offspring of faction than of charity, 
propounded for tlic express purpose of embarrassing the con¬ 
duct of affairs. It would, indeed, have been an impotent conclu¬ 
sion, if, through infirmity of purpose, tlu'ough any false humanity, 
or more unworthy weakness, the principles of commercial liberty, 
whicli had so lately triumphed, and which, in a great mensure, 
owed theii' success to a timely jiorception by Sir Robert Peel 
of the evils that brooded over Ireland, had been abandoned, 
or even swerved from for a moment, in the midst of the very 
difficulties, with a view to which their urgent necessity had been 
proclaimed. There was no such blunder committed, no such 
danger iucurred. The Government stood firm, and the results 
justified tlieir constancy in a manner the most remarkable. 

‘ Tliey liavc denounced the Government/ ohserveJd the Lord- 
lieutenant, ill reply to an excellent address from the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, ‘ for not interfering with the ordinary 
transactions of commerce; but I affirm, as you do, that in nothing 
was the wisdom and courage of her Majesty’s Government better 
exhibited than by confidently relying npon sound principles through 
a period of panic, and against the imjiortunities of clamour; for the 
result was, that in the first six months of this year between three 
and four million quarters of corn were imported into Ireland, and 
that the Ix'isli market was freer, clieapcr, and better supplied than 
that of any country in Europe where distress prevailed, and where 
those measures of interference and restriction had been unwisely 
adopted which were successfully resisted here. It is for those who 
denounce the Government with having aggravated the suiFerings of 
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the people, to prove by whnt means, at. the disposal of the British 
government or people, these suffeiangs could have been more effectually 
alleviated/ 

The general election took place in the month of August, 
1847. It was naturally expected that Ireland, always prone 
to depend upon legislative remedies more than upon her own 
resources and exertions, of all parts of the empire the most 
devout believer in the omnipotence of parliaments, would have 
taken extraordinary pains in the selection of lier representatives. 
But the expectation was not answered. With a few exceptions, 
the men returned at that crisis were not particularly distin¬ 
guished by the judgment and practical ability wliich its comjdi- 
catod difficulties required. So impatient, however, were the 
newly-returned knights and burgesses to display their legislative 
talents, that, altliough Parliament was to assemble before Christ¬ 
mas, they could not wait f<)r its meeting; but, constituting 
themselves a Council of Public Distress and Safety, they oi)cucd 
a little preparatoiy senate at the Rotundo, for the purpose, as 
they pompously proclaimed, of ^ forcing the case of Ireland upon 
*thc Government.’ At the same moment three other deli¬ 
berative bodies were convened in Dublin with nearly the same 
considerate object; so that there was no danger of the Lord- 
lieutenant going astray for want of suggestion and advice. Tins 
was no season for mirth, or it might have made the public merry 
to see four political associations, out of which collectively 
you could not have picked four men who had ever renclored 
the country the shadow of a service, called together to urge 
the duty of action on the most strenuous and industrious Go¬ 
vernment that Ireland ever saw.. At a period of such extra- 
crdliiarv embarrassment, no man need have bluslied to own him- 
self unable to advise tlic public; but for that very reason tho 
pretence to superior knowledge and practical talent, where all 
was wild talk and driftlcss debating, was never more ridiculous. 
The only rational step taken at that juncture by an Irishman of 
any note in the political world was taken by Mr. Thomas Steele, 
wlio announced his intention to retire from public life and 
* devote himself to literary pursuits and submarine operations.’ 
Mr. Steele had held for several j'cars the place of Head Paci¬ 
ficator in Mr. O’Ccnnell’s staff.- He was a formidiihle personage 
to encounter, Avhethcr wielding a shillelagh or flourishing the 
olive-branch ; but his truculent features belied his nature, for he 
was an amiable gentleman, of intellectual and even scientific 
tastes. To the improvement of the diving-bell he dedicated the 
heurs he had to spare from fiercer pursuits, and he divided his 
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eccentric enthusiasm in equal shares between the ‘majestic 
‘ Newton ’ and the ‘ gorgeous O’pounell.’ 

The Government fortunately had a drift, a purpose, an idea. 
When the minds of all were fixed upon temporary remedies, and 
their hopes limited to present assistance,—when the moat un¬ 
reasonable expectations were entertained by ignorance and en¬ 
couraged by faction,— when all were depending upon Govern¬ 
ment, 'and all abusing it; exacting everything from it, yet 
throwing evciy obstruction in its way, it happened most fortu¬ 
nately that power was in the hands of men who had the steadi¬ 
ness to consider the future Avhile dealing with the present, the 
prudence to make measures of immediate relief consistent with 
prospective improvement; to distinguish between what extrava¬ 
gance demanded and what humanity required; who knew how 
far the power of governments reaches, and where it stops; and, 
though prepared to make every exertion within the sphere of the 
practicable and safe, were at the same time determined to yield 
nothing to clamour, but to achieve their purpose and carry out 
their idea, pushing aside all the obstacles and throwing down 
the barricades that folly, crime, faction, and sedition were every¬ 
where raising to obstruct their policy. 

The Govcrnineut seems to have grasped several fundamental 
truths, which in li'clnnd men were particularly apt to overlook, 
but which it was then of infinite moment to understand and 
apply to practice. Among other principles firmly laid hold of, 
was the complex nature of the Irish difficulty; — that the case 
of Ireland was not one to be dealt with by what are vulgarly 
called strokes of statesmanship, comprehensive measures, or 
panaceas; but that it was a comj)lication of evils and abuses of 
many origins, dates, and characters, requiring a corresponding 
complication of remedies and corrections in detail; that although 
occasionally there might be room for some more imposing reform, 
yet that in general all great and permanent amelioration was to 
be, expected from the aggregate of many improvements, from a 
combination of numerous inodes of cure, against a combination 
of numerous symptoms of disorder. 

‘ Et quoniam variant niorbi, variabinius artes, 

Millc inali species, inillc salutis erunt.’ 

It followed from this view that iinjirovement must proceed 
from many quarters, that it was not to be looked for exclusively 
fi om laws, or from administration, or from private efforts; but 
that there was something to be done by all authorities, stations, 
and influences, by each in its own province, or by all combined. 
It was not denied that there were desirable effects which legis- 
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lation only could produce; nor was it questioned that there was 
considerable scope for benefiting the country by administrative 
measures; but the Goverumen*^t was at issue with a large por¬ 
tion of the public on the degree to ^hich public improvement 
depended upon laws or ministers. Government held the doc¬ 
trine that, of the work to be done for the regeneration of 
Ireland, much the greater part not only justly but nccessanly 
devolved upon the people of the country themselves. Irishmen 
almost of all classes continued true to their favourite tenet, that 
little or nothing de[)endccl upon their own eftbrts, almost every¬ 
thing upon the Legislature or the Castle. 

Lord Clarendon secnis to have commenced his arduous 
undertaking profoundly impressed witl\ the truths contained in 
some of those poignant ([uerics, which the great and good 
Bisliop of Cloyne long ago proposed for the consideration of his 
countrymen- Among many others, Berkeley propounded the 
following questions; ‘ Whetiicr tlic fable of Hercules and the 

* Carter ever suited any nation like this of Ireland?—Whether 
‘ we may not with better grace sit down and complain when 
‘ we have done all that lies in our power to help ourselves? — 
^ "Whether there be any country in Christendom more capable of 
‘ improvement than Ireland ?—Whether we arc not as far before 
' other nations with res])ect to natural advantages as wc arc 
^ behind them in arts and industry? — What sliould hinder vis 
^ from exerting ourselves, using our hands and I'lains, doing 
‘ something or other, man, woman, and child, like the other 

* inhabitants of God’s cai'tli ? ’ 

Scattered abroad more than a hundred years ago. the saving 
truths contained in these inimitable strokes of satire, levelled 
by a wise patriot at the besetting sins or infirmities of his 
countrymen, are only now quickening into life and })romising 
to fructify. They seem the most obvious of prineipL^s, drawn 
from no deep or occult philosophy, but picked up from the 
surface, among the commonest maxima of })rudonce; yet it has 
taken more than a century to place them in tlie ranks of prac¬ 
tical opinions, and no less a calamity than a famine, as severe 
as any recorded in history, to fasten them on the public under¬ 
standing. These truths, still sounding in the Irish car like 
some great discoveries in* political science, arc among the 
plainest, lioineliest, and most ancient principles in the world. 
The greatness of ancient Koine herselt^ identified as her name 
is with military prowess and glory, is ascribed by one of her 
greatest men to her industry at home more than to her arms 
abroad. ‘ Nolitc existumare,’ said Cato of Utica in the speech 
jattrlbuted to him by Sallust on the fate of Lcntulue and his 
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accomplices; ‘ majores nostros armis rempublicam ex parvfi 

< mao’nam fecisse. Si ita res egset, multo pulcherrimam cam 

< nos haberemus; quipgg sociorum atque civium, prieterca 

< armorum atque equorum, major nobis copia quam illis; sed 
^ alia fuere, quaj illos magnos fecere, quae nobis nulla sunt; 
^ industria domi,* &c. The orator places industry in the front 
of the array of virtues to which he ascribes the greatness of 
the commonwealth. Industry, of course, in the language of 
political philosopliy, comprehends every form of exertion; the 
exercise of the sinews of mind and body, and the sustained 
efforts of all classes of society, — of the men who govern no less 
than of those who arc governed. ^ Docs any country,^ says 
Barrow, ^ flourish in wealth, in grandeur, in prosperity ? It 
^ must be imputed to industry; to the industry of its governors 
‘ settling good order, to the industry of its people following 
‘ profitable occupations.’ 

llecommeiulaliotis of industry would come, indeed, Avith an 
ill grace from an administration not itself distinguished by the 
utmost activity and devotion to the public interests; but the 
g()v<M*nincut of Lord Clarendon eminently possessed this title to 
give advice. Wc might leave what may be termed his indus¬ 
trial policy to be expounded by his measures; but the words of 
an able man in high office and authority are themselves mea¬ 
sures; and as such it may not be amiss, at this point, to sl.ow, 
by one or two examples, in what strain of mingled eucouvage- 
meiit and remonstrance the Lord-lieutenant spoke to the 
country. 

One of the peculiarities of the viceregal form of government, 
arising out of the dubious position of the viceroy, half the re¬ 
presentative of the crown, half its servant, is the system of 
addressing him on his accession to office, and on important 
occasions during his administration. This system has some 
advantages mixed with the obvious objections to it. If, on the 
one hand, it is capable of being used as a mebns either of 
annoying the Government under pretence of advising, or of 
embarrassing it by extorting admissions of principles or de¬ 
clarations of intentions; on the other hand, it may liave its uses 
us a mode of collecting the opinions of influential public bodies, 
and of affording the Chief Governor oi^poilunlties of enunciating 
truths which he may be anxious to disseminate through the 
community. Holding the doctrine, that in general it is the 
province of Government to act rather than speak, and that 
good measures and good appointments afe the fittest and most 
eloquent expositors of ministerial policy, wc arc still of opinion 
that there arc exceptional times, when the du’Qctors of publiQ 
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affairs may appeal with great advantage to the public under¬ 
standing or the public feeling, *tbrough the medium of answers 
to deputations or other similar modes of delivering their 
sentiments. 

The corporation of Dublin was one of the earliest public 
bodies who came to pay their respects and offer their sugges¬ 
tions. They took the opportunity of acquainting Lord Cla¬ 
rendon that ^ the social state of Ireland did not exhibit at that 

* moment any very pleasing features; * that ^ the country pos- 

* sessed a genial climate, and a soil teeming with fertility; ’ tliat 
there had * recently been a wide-sppead famine; ^ with other 
pieces of geographical and statistical 'Mformation, which It must 
have been satisfactory to his Excellency to receive under the 
corponite seal. When they came to offer their practical sug¬ 
gestions, it appeared that tlmy looked to the Legislature or the 
Castle for everything, to the exertions of Ireland herself for 
nothing; and it was further observable that this body, which 
demanded and expected all things, possible and impossible, from 
Government, entirely overlooked what Government had done 
for them already, and were utterly thankless for it. The Lord- 
lieutenant, in his reply, availed himself of the opportunity of 
pressing on the public some important truths. 

‘ Differ though we may as to the means, wc have the same end 
In view; to promote the improvement and the welfare of Ireland 
must be our common purpose. You may possibly consider that this 
important object can alone be secured by the aid of Government and 
of laws; while my belief, founded on experience both at home and 
abroad, is, that the less a government or a legislature interferes 
beyond tlie removal of obstructions and securing of perfect freedom, 
the better for the community; because the result of legislative in¬ 
tervention in the affairs of individuals has, in most cases, been to put 
a check upon enterprise, to destroy self-reliance, and to misdirect 
capital and industry; and among the best laws of recent days are 
those which have annulled the legislation of former times. To bad 
laws, most of them happily repealed, many of the evils of this country 
are doubtless attributable; but towards bringing about a state of 
things now most to be desired for Ireland, neither laws nor the 
action of the Executive Government arc indispensable. They may 
indirectly assist, but they should not, in my opinion, alone be relied 
on.* 


Still more pointedly, in a reply to a deputation fi’om the 
Boman Catholic Hierarchy, did the Lord-lieutenant contrast 
.the gross neglect of the most pressing and obvious public duties 
by many individuals of all classes, with the flippant claims of 
the same parties for assistauce from the public resources. 
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* Considering that the prospects of the winter were alarming, and 
foreseeing that scarcity would exist, ;ind the means of procuring food 
would be insufficient; I have endeavoured, through every channel, 
private as well as official, to obtain accurate information as to the 
state of the country, and the preparations that were making to meet 
the crisis; and it is my duty to state, that although in many parts of 
Ireland the landowners and the farmers are strenuously and with 
nmnly courage exerting themselves, and proving that they are fully 
alive, not to their own interests alone, but to the wants and sufferings 
of those around them, yet that their conduct is painfully contrasted 
with that of others, where no such sense of obligation appears to 
exist; and with entire confidence I appeal to the candour of your 
Lordships, whether landowners, who have contributed little or nothing 
towards the support of the poor, and do not avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded by the legislature for improving their estates— 
whether persons in easy circumstances who resist tlie payment of 
rates—whether those who refused last season to cultivate their land, 
unmindful of the will of their Creator, that by the sweat of his brow*' 
man shall live, — whether people not really in distress, who promote 
tumultuous assemblages in the vain hope of intimidating, the Govern¬ 
ment to resume the public works, wliick led to so much demoralisation, 
I will ask whether such men, who will make neither sacriiicc nor 
exertion tlicinselves, are in a condition to insist that duties which 
the precepts of religion and the interests of society impose upon them 
should be performed by others ? or rather that the means for this 
should be exacted by the Government from classes all struggling 
with difficulties, and at a moment w.hen, in England, trade and credit 
arc disastrously low, with the immediate prospect of hundreds of 
thousands being throwm out of employment, and being as destitute of 
the means of existence as the poorest peasant in Ireland ?' 

It would be easy to multiply replies and remonstrances 
in the same spirit. The occasions tliat presented themselves 
were many, and it is obvious what wciglit sentiments of the 
kind must have had with the reasonable portion of the public, 
delivered as they were with all the authority of station, the 
force of truth, and the freedom and fidelity of friefldsliip. But 
no sooner wci*e the words self-reliance and industry pronounced, 
than uprose a clamour, such as tiic world never heard before, 
from all who preferred complaints to exertions, and living on 
the alms of the Treasury to living by the work of their own 
hands or the labour of their own brains. It was as if you had 
gone into the streets of Aylesbury to propose a tribute to 
Mr. Cobden, or into the diocese of Exeter to preach charity 
and peace. From hall to hovel, from Castle Backrent on the 
verge of insolvency to Conacre Cottage on the brink of desti¬ 
tution, the cry was propagated that the people were famishing, 
and that the Lord-lieutenant proposed to feed them with 
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induatml speculations and moral lectures. Nevertheless, not 
only was it a proper season foj* inculcating such lessons on the 
Irish mind, but it was eminently for several reasons the precise 
moment for pressing them. There'was not merely the common¬ 
place consideration, too obvious to be stated, that the greater the 
difficulties of an individual or a community, the greater the 
necessity for exertion, but there nras the last and conclusive 
argument which the Lord-lieutenant placed so forcibly before 
the Catholic Prelates,—the prevalence of serious embarrassments 
through the empire generally, so serious as to make it utterly 
impossible for the Exchequer to continue its reccut munificent 
scale of relief to the particular distress of Ireland. The subject, 
therefore, was no longer one of secondary importance; it pressed 
itself foremost; the difficulties of the rest of the kingdom 
increased tenfold the obligation upon Irishmen to work for 
themselves. In short, Ireland must lean upon Ireland, as 
England was now too weak herself to bear the weight of all. 
So far the argument addressed itself to tlie plainest interests of 
the country, and coiJd neithpr be mystified nor misunderstood. 
In the eyes of Government, the importance of improving and 
exalting the condition of Ireland allied itself naturally and 
strongly with the duty of relieving its immediate necessities. 
They took the proper breadth of view. They considered in 
their due connexion, both the pressing case of the poor, and 
the j)crmancnt interests of the people. To meet the former 
they were armed with the New Poor Law, the provisions of' 
which they determined to cany out in the amplest and most 
efficient manner. To advance the latter and greater object they 
had to consider how to reduce the amount of poverty itself, to 
diminish the number of those who relied upon tJie public 
resources, to lessen the aggregate of popular destitution per¬ 
manently, while relieving it for the time being. And how was 
this design of a more politic and comprehensive charity to bo 
accomplished^ but by calling into action every principle of im¬ 
provement which the countiy contained; by exciting and pro¬ 
pagating the hardy spirit of industrial enterprise in all classes; 
invoking Parliament to remove those impediments to the intro¬ 
duction of capital and the employment of labour, which were not 
removeable except by law; and, where not law was wanting, 
but energy and skill,—doing all that possibly could be done to 
stimulate the former by cautious encouragement, and impart the 
latter by practical education ? 

So interwoven is the subject of the relief of poverty with the 
development of industry in Ireland, that it is not very material 
kt what order the topics arc considered; but both must stand 
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tack for some short time, while we give a brief account of the 
social and political disturbances, which were interrupting all 
peaceful undertakings. When we have brought our narrative 
to the satisfactory point of sedition quelled and order triumphant, 
we shall return to the more agreeable topics, which we are now 
quitting, and be better able to appreciate the diflSculty of pro¬ 
secuting public improvements in Ireland. 

Commotions in 1847-8. —If we now imagine as much faction, 
as much uproar, as much obstruction of every kind as we can con¬ 
ceive compatible with the march or existence of a government, 
we shall not form an exaggerated notion of the storm which 
ruse at the close of 1847, and raged during the greater part of 
the ensuing year. There was an agitation with more heads than 
the monster in the fable which typified sedition: a rising of the 
poor against the rich, a movement of the rich against the poor, 
and a combination of both against the law. The Government 
had to fight, at one and the same time, the battle of poverty 
against property and of property against poverty. There was 
the Anti-Poor Law inovemeut, the Tenant-Right movement, 
and the Repeal of the Union movement,—the latter twofold, a 
senior and a junior sedition, of which it was not easy to decide 
which Avas the most to be detested. Reside all this, there was 
a miscellaneous and utterly driftlcss commotion and clamour, 
proceeding from no organised body, and pretending no definite 
object, springing partly Irom the luxury of abusing and slan¬ 
dering Government, but chiefly from the 

‘ Eauca garrulitas studiumque inimane loquendi/ 

in wliich no country has ever surpassed Ireland, since the brick¬ 
layers’ quarrel at Rabeh 

Towards the end of 1847 this tumultuous Avar raged with 
the greatest violence against the New Poor LaAv. Not a 
few of the landlord class were prominent in the fray; and 
leagued Avith turbulent priests, deluded farmers, boisterous dc- 
nuigogucs, and seditious newspapers, formed combinations in 
several parts of the country, Avlilch Avould have made the relief 
of destitution impossible, only for the firmness and resolution of 
a government, Avhich was held up at the same time to public 
execration, as the persecutors and destroyers of the poor. Boards 
of guardians met only to abuse the Commissioners and rail at 
the Government, to refuse rates, not to levy them; obstinately 
and ostentatiously to negleet their plainest official duties; and 
Avhere a Board was dissolved, upon evidence of the most flagrant 
misconduct, another outcry was raised, that a tyrannical hatred 
of popular institutions dictated the measure; that the Board wa^ 
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put down, not because it was inefficient or delinquent, but 
because the Commissionei's desired to establish a despotic system 
of centralisation, and were intolerant of every local control 
which interfered with their designs. Such were the creditable 
employments of one class of public characters. 

Predial Disturbances. — The poor themselves contributed 
largely to the difficulties of the crisis. Crime, of a particularly 
atrocious and sanguinary character, had raised its head early in 
the summer of 1847, and had gone on increasing in extent and 
daring, until, at the close of the year, it demanded the most 
urgent attention of the Executive, Early in the month of 
November the Lord-lieutenant issued a proclamation of warning 
and advice to the rural population; and it soon became evident 
tliat the powers of the law required reinforcement. Not only 
were the most frightful assassinations perpetrated daily in the 
southern and south-western counties, but the plunder of arms 
reached an alarming height. In the course of that year, lOfiS 
robberies of arnis^ were reported to the constabulai-y, being an 
excess of 443 of the like offences beyond the preceding year.* 
To this unlawful arming of the peasantry the political aspect 
of the country gave a formidable importance. Accordingly, 
upon the representation of tlie Chief Governor, the Cabinet 
determined to increase his powers, and a recommendation 


• The comparison of the years 1846, 1847, and 1848, with 
respect to a few of the most serious offences, will show the extent to 
which tlie year 1847 surpassed the year which preceded and that 
which followed it in crimes of the blackest dye. The extracts arc 
from the official returns of crimes reported to the constabulary 
department. 


t 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Homicides ^ - 

170 

212 

171 

Firing at tlie person 

159 

264 

97 

Highway robbery - 

258 

343 

192 

Robbery of arms 

611 

1,053 

237 

Appearing armed - 

138 

206 

55 

Firing into houses - 

167 

257 

95 

Total - - - 

1,503 

2,335 

847 1 


The reported cases of cattle-stealing in 1847 amounted to the vast 
number of 10,044, an excess of 7,019 over the year 1846, and of 
3,306 over the year 1848. This offence was a new one in Ireland, a 
moral result tot so much of the famine, as of the demoralising sys¬ 
tems of relief which had been resorted to in the early period of it. 
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to tliat effect was introduced into the speech with which 
the Queen opened the first session of the new Parliament. 
Tiic crime of 1847 was not agrarian in the proper sense of 
the term; it did not arise from the old contention for land, 
which had lost much of its charms and its value for the 
peasantry, since their favourite crop beli’ayed them.* The 
speech from the throne properly described the atrocities of the 
period as partaking of a general spirit of insubordination, and an 
organised resistance to the rights of property. The case made 
by Sir George Grey for tlic interposition of the legislature was 
an unanswerable one: he showed the enormous extent to which 
crime prevailed, explained its dangerous peculiarities, and de¬ 
monstrated, ex ahindantia^ that the Lord-lieutenant liad not 
a]»plicd to have his hands strengthened until he had employed 
with the utmost vigour and energy the means which the law 
already placed at his disposal. The autumn had been especially 
fertile iu deeds of blood, and the predial assassin had been no 
respecter of persons or ranks. Tenants and landlords, plebeians 
and patricians, had been slaughtered with the strictest impar¬ 
tiality, so that the ordinary cry of ‘conciliation before coercion’ 
altogether failed; inasmuch as th^ very class on whose part 
conciliatory measui’cs were demanded, were themselves among 
the victims of rol»bery and murder. This feature was sti’ongly 
observed upon both by Chief Justice Blackburnc and Chief 
Baron Pigot, in their addresses to the juries, during the 
progress of tlic special commission which ensued; but, never- 
tlielcss, the pi’oposcd iiivigoration of the law was resisted with 
the utmost violence by the Rump of the Repeal Association and 
its organs in Parliament. Mi’. JohnO^Connell was particularly 
incensed at that malignant provision of the bill, by which ma- 
g’strates and constables were authorised to call ujion all males 
between 16 and 60, (young Ireland or old Ireland,) to join in 
the pursuit of criminals; and on refusal to obey, subjected the 
oflfVmdcr to the penalties of misdemeanoui'. Dr. CairtAvell, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Meath, expressed his abhorrence of the 
measure by a liberal donation to the Repeal Association; and the 


* The number of agrarian crimes reported to the constabulary in 
1S47 was only 620. The number for 1846 had been 1603. In 
18^8 and 1849 the numbers were 795 and 957 respectively. The 
gi*( at decrease in 1847 resulted undoubtedly from the despair occa¬ 
sioned by the calamity of 1846. As confidence in the potato 
became partially restored, agrarian crime appears to have returned 
with it. This was to have been expected; but Ireland has probably 
gone through the worst stage of that old and deep-seated malady. 
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Right Reverend John of Tuam, in a letter addressed to the 
Prime Minister, gave it a .still more truculent opposition. 
Parliament, however, passed the bill, and in the month of 
January, fourteen proclamations were issued under it, cx^ 
tending its protective provisions to as many counties, or parts 
, of counties.* 

Another and contemporaneous measure of vigour was the 
special commission, already alluded to; its results were in all 
respects satisfactory, except in the additional evidence they 
afforded of the frightful disorganisation of parts of the country. 
But the law triumphed over anarchy and bloodshed; the terror 
which reigned among the innocent was transferred to the guilty; 
the measures of the Government were justified by the number 
and atrocity of the offences; and the conduct of the juries proved 
that, at least in such a contest as this, there existed, hi the 
middle classes, a fund of sense and courage upon which authority 
might rely with confidence. 

The Commission Avas of course assailed, with the utmost 
violence, by all the organs of sedition; but special commissions 
now are not Avhat they were in Ireland twenty years since. 
The progress of time has^bt'ought Avith it no change more 
remarkable or more salutary than that Avhich has taken place In 
the administration of public justice. The adniinUtrtition of 
the law in Ireland is no longer disgraced and paralysed by 
the continual imputation of partiality, an imputation Avhich 
was often just, and always plausible. Justice has been rapidly 
advancing to that standard of perfection, felicitously likened 
to the wife of Ciesar, not only above reproach, but above sus¬ 
picion, It can no longer be said, with a shadoAv of reason, that 
there is one measure for the Protestant and anotlicr for the 
Catholic; and crime no longer wears the hues of patriotism, 
because justice is arrayed no more in the colours of party. 

* The cLief^ pOAvers given by the act were the following: — 

To proclaim disturbed districts- 

To increase the constabulary in such districts. 

To apprehend persons unlawfully carrying arms. 

To search suspected persons. 

To require inhabitants to give up arms upon a certain day. 

To issue warrants for the seizure of arms in proclaimed districts. 

To authorise magistrates and constables to call upon all males 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty to join in the pursuit of 
offenders. 

To puniqh accessaries after the fact whether the principal offenders 
have or have not been convicted or taken. 

To-remove prisoners from prison to prison. 
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Look at the composition of this special commission: Chief 
Baron Pigot, a Catholic, and Chief Justice Blackbume, a Pro¬ 
testant, concurrently administering the law; a Catholic At¬ 
torney-General prosecuting; not a vestige of political or re¬ 
ligious exclusiveness to be detected in the smallest wheel of the 
machinery, from the original report of a crime at the .nearest 
police-barrack, to the deck of the convict-ship, or the front of 
the county-gaol. And this Is within a quarter of a century, 
from the day when every office and employment connected 
with the Government and with public justice, from the Viceroy 
in the Castle down to the watchman snoring in the streets,' 
was considered the indefeasible right of orthodoxy, and orangeism. 

Political Ayitation .—But though one description of crime 
was thus visited and repressed, another variety, more dangerous 
and less easily controlled, continued to flourish. The murderer 
was executed; the bandit transported; but the incendiary who 
fired the public passions, the anarchist who laboured with tongue 
and pen to throw every thing into confusion, not only eluded the 
law, but insolently defied it. Written and spoken outrage in¬ 
creased apace. We shall be excused for declining to quote the 
truculent speeches and execrable publications with w'hich the 
Castle was libelled, the Country disgraced, and the Empire as¬ 
tonished. Small talents, bloated with the importance of mischief 
and the applause of ignorance, became formidable instruments 
of disorder. The public disturbers had several remarkable ad¬ 
vantages. From the immensity of the prevalent distress, they 
derived the most powerful of all engines of popular excitement; 
in the short-comings necessarily Incident to the most extensive 
and diligent relief, they had a copious supply of the. most 
inflammatory and exasperating topics; while the old system of 
agitation placed a machinery at their disposal, capable, perhaps, 
of being improved, but no bad organisation, as it stood, for the 
j)urposcs of sedition. Perhaps it was hardly prudent in the 
Lord-lieutenant to felicitate the friends of orders as he did, 
soon after his arrival in Ireland, upon the comparative lull in 
the political atmosphere. We can imagine the malignant 
* chuckle with which this must have been received by the host 
of anarchy, and we can conceive their instantly resolving that his 
Excellency should not long have a state of tranquillity to brag 
of. Certain it is, that in the very beginning of 1848, a 
tempest was howling round Dublin Castle, more thred.tening 
than that civil fortress had sustained for many a year. The Poor 
Law, the law for the suppression of outrage, and the special 
commission, were the principal points of attack. When once 
the flame was kindled, there was no want of fuel to feed it; 
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the j^Qod measures adopted by the Government served the turn 
of firebrands as well as the worst that could possibly have 
been taken; the crime and the misery of . the country were not 
better cards in their hands thaq the laws which were passed, 
and the steps which wci’e taken, jEor the public protection and 

■ relief. Things were ctme to tb^ pass described, by Tacitus:— 
‘ conflate magnd invidia, scu bene.seil male gesta premunt.’ 

Beside the exciting topics of the hour, there was also, of 
course, the old materiel of agitation, the standard complaints, 
all the more useful for being partly fanciful, partly incapable of 
easy, or speedy satisfaction, the dear historical reminiscences, 

’. those, fossd remains of grievances,—how a Norrosin archer, in the 
tunc of the Blantanenets, plucked an Irish gallowglass by the 
glibbe, or how'ijhe Sose of a kerne, in tome remote century, 
was tweaked )by a Saxon yeoman ; all that antiquarianism had 
contributed to sedition^ and the vivacity of young Ireland to the 
dull disaffection of the parent-stock. We doubt if the true cha¬ 
racter and extent of the combination, which Loi’d Clarendon had 
to deal with,in the spring and summer of 1848, has ever been 
fully understood or stated. The danger of the [)erio(l has been 
incorrectly estimated, by. limiting our view to the more promi¬ 
nent disturbers of the country, who were in reality only the 
edge of the battle, with a solid mass of latent sympathy, 
criminal neutrality, and yiftual support and encouragement, at 
their back, which gave them their real-weight and consequence; 
while,' being more quiescent and reserved, it not only eluded 
, justice, but in a great measure escaped observation. ‘Is 
‘habitus animbrum fuit, ut pessimum facinus auderent pauci, 
* plurgs ^client, pmnes paterentur.’ 

Rise and'PfOffress of Young-Irelandism. —In the first place let 
’ us see what this Youngrirelandism was. It may be said to have 
[fixing out of *the monstey meetings of 1843. Mr. O’Connell 
was not otily in truth its sire, but for n considerable time he 
professed tq^ be y^ia of his young brood, the pledges of his 
qnfortunate dalliance at that period with the genius of physical 
force. It seemed a pity apd an absurdity that such mighty 
masses of men should be assembled only to disperse at the 
beck of a constable; to be inarched up hills only to be marched 
dow^ again, like the French army in the nursery rhyme. It 
was not very easy' to stick to the theory of constitutional 
agitation after what was witnessed at Tara and other places. 
If Mr. O’Connell had npt resolved to change his course, and 
fling his ‘shed not a drop of blood’ principle to the winds, 
there was mneh in his conduct and language that looked ex- 

■ ceedingly like it. Some greeq-witted young men, accordingly, 
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began to think that the time Avas approaching for making theory- 
square with practice, and for Ogling things by their right 
names. They commenced by exposing what they called the 
sophistry of the moral-force system; avowed their intention of 
familiarising the country to the ideas of arms a'nd insurrection ; 
and, in aid of their design; opened a sort of literary panthcon> 
Avhere they sot up the memories, exploits, and catastrophes of 
the Emmets, Tones, and Fitzgeralds for worship and imitation. 
Thus a new school of sedition was instituted, which, after thQ 
fashion of the day, took the name of Young Ireland. There 
was more puerile coxcombry in it at the beginning than matter 
of serious import; and they amused the world for a good while 
Avith tiieir extravagance before the mischief Avhich lurked under 
the folly, like the asp In the flower-basket, began to make itself 
felt. At first they wrote more than tliey talked, of itself a 
novelty in the most loquacious country in the world. In verse 
they Avere pax'tioularly fruitful; for, as in the Old Ireland party, 
there was not a man Avho was not an orator, so it was observable 
of tlic Young Ireland i)arty, that there Avas not a man wlio Avas 
not a poet. And since, under the sun, there is nothing new, in 
those ^ minstrel boys ’ Avho Avere pi-attling of ‘ going to the wars,’ 
the student of history saw only a. i*eproduction of the Irish bards 
of Avliom Stienscr lias informed us, t^t ‘ so far from Instructing 
‘ young men in moral discipline, themselves do more deserve to 
'be sharply disciplined; for they seldom use to choose unto 
‘ themselves the doings of good men for the arguments of their 
' poems, but Avhomsocver they find to be most bold and lawless 
‘ in Ills doings, most dangerous and desperate in all parts of dis- 
* obedience and rebellions disposition, him they set up and glorify 
' in their rithmes; him they praise to the people, and to young 
‘ men make an example to folloAv.’ 

AVc have said that Mr. O’Connell at first indulged and 
flattered this young blood; pronounced their prose the top of 
English composition, and the music of their Avild harps echoes of 
Tyrtaaus. I'his, however, did not last long. He either grew 
jealous of their growing consequence or became alarmed at their 
violent conduct; at all events, he soon began to snub, and ended 
by denouncing them. There had been a time when O’CoimelFs 
denunciation Avould have been a mortal blow; but his political 
influence AA’^as waning Avith his physical poAvers, and the only 
effect produced was a kind of amicable splitting of the repeal 
party into two co-operative factions, — the moral-force men and 
the physical-force men; the latter, hoAvever, carrying it hollow 
in point of activity and earnestness. They speedily bccainc 
more than mere journalists and rhymers; had their Irish 
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Confederation to vie with Conciliation Hall; and in Mr. Smith 
O’Brien acquired a leader, who, being descended from a re¬ 
doubted Irish king, was everything that the wildest Irish party 
could desire, saving the unlucky Smith, which was very small 
and very Saxon. Here we might imitate Homer, call over the 
muster-roll of sedition, and review the Dohenies, the Duffys, 
the Meaghers, and the MitcheMs; but wC cannot afford to be so 
minute, and shall merely refer the reader to the ‘ Hue and Cry,’ 
their only army list ever published. 

Despicable, however, as they look now, scattered in disgrace 
and exile over the face of the globe, they formed, as we have 
said, at the time of Mr. O’Connell’s decay, and still more de¬ 
cidedly after his decease, the most prominent and the most 
troublesome part of the anti-British movement. In the early 
part of the year 1847, the moral-force repealers seemed almost 
extinct; and even at its close they were not very significant, 
though at that period they, as well as all other disturbers of the 
public peace, encouraged by the distress which flooded the 
nation, and rejoicing in the difficulties that beset the Government, 
were beginning to pluck up a spirit. 

Accovnt of the ^blic Commotions in 1848. — Early in 1848, 
the old agitation, composed of those who were not physically 
but only * morally and #onstitutioniilly ’ seditious, wore a 
flourishing aspect. Many Roman Catholic bishops and flocks 
of parish priests enrolled themselves in it, contributing libe¬ 
rally to the funds of Conciliation Hall, whose weekly income 
at that time often considerably exceeded one hundred pounds. 
The two forms of turbulence were growing daily more con¬ 
spicuous ; and it was impossible not to see that they had many 
more points of agreement than of difference. Their discre¬ 
pancies were theoretical, their agreement was practical; they 
had a common animus of mischief and disaffection, with con¬ 
flicting notions as to the mode of attaining their objects; in 
short, although they often abused and rated one another, they 
were excellent friends at heart. It is important to understand 
this matter clearly. The agitation must be considered as a 
whole; for it was as a whole the Government dealt with it, 
and as a whole they defeated and extinguished it. The merit 
of the victory was not the mere humiliation and discomfiture of 
the clubs; it involved the complete overthrow of all that pes¬ 
tilent agitation which, under various names and pretexts, with 
various machinmy and various degrees of audacity, had for 
many years embarrassed the Government and retarded the im¬ 
provement of the country. 

The revolution in France, with the triumph of socialism and 
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communism which accompanied it, would have drawn a broad line 
of separation between the old and the new repealers, had they 
not been two bodies with one spirit. But the O’Connells and 
the O’Briens went simultaneously mad with joy, on the red re¬ 
public in Paris appearing to promise a green republic in Dublin. 
On the 3d of March, we find Lord Wallscourt in the chair of 
the Irish Confederation, and 1^. Duffy proclaiming that Ire¬ 
land’s opportunity was come. On the same day the old Bepeal 
Association addressed the Irish people in nearly the same lan¬ 
guage. The latter voted an address to M. Ledru Bollin; the 
former only went a step further by despatching Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr, Meagh<j^ in the capacity of ambassadors to Paris. Illumina¬ 
tions and festivals in almost every town in Ireland, rejoicings in 
which the two factions cordially concurred, demonstrated the 
common spirit that actuated bo'th.* 

It was not, however, with French anarchy alone that this 
mass of growing disaffection manifested such strong sympathies, 
but with anarchy throughout the world; it resembled one of the 
monstrous creatures referred by zoologists to the class hydra, 
which thrusts forth those vagrant organs called *tentacula,’ in all 
directions, trying for support, or searching for nourishment; it 
shot forth a Meagher and O’Brien to attach itself to the red 
republic, protruded a Doheny to tli% Chartists, extended a Mit¬ 
chell to the Whiteboys, and sent another feeler across the At¬ 
lantic, yearning to assimilate with any kindred natures among 
the Yankees; in short, wherever there was any thing mutinous, 
turbulent, insane, or vagabond in any corner of the world, the 
Repeal Confederacy, but especially Young-Irelandism, claimed 
relationship with it, and courted its alliance. 

It was now resolved to hold simultaneous meetings on St. 
Patrick’s day (the 17th March) all over Ireland; extraordinary 
efforts were made to stimulate the populace in the provinces, 
and great exertions also to reconcile the diifcrences that kept 
the two shades of green asunder. The appeals of Young 
Ireland to Old Ireland, with the view of coaxing the latter to 


* ITie embassy to Paris met with the most frigid reception from 
M. Lamartine, at the Hotel-de-Ville. The poet^iqinister informed 
them that the Provisional Government ‘ belonged to no party in 
* Ireland, and did not wish to be the enemies of any of their country- 
In fact^ the mimics of Wolfe Tone were laughed out of 
France; and sought to recover their ridiculous failure by pretending 
that the French government had only spoken * diplomatically.’ Fal- 
staff says to Shallow, * I shall be sent for in private: look you, he 
must seem thus to the world.’ 
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move a little faster alon" the road of revolution, were earnest 
and indefatigable. Old Ireland was equally industrious to 
moderate the speed of Young Ireland; not that it loved rebel¬ 
lion less, but that it feared the rope more. The Government 
was watching them both, amply provided Avith means of sup¬ 
pression, but anxious at once to preserve order and prevent 
alarm. On the 15th of March the Irish Confederation met 
at a place called the Music Hall. Speeches inflammatory 
and seditious beyond what had yet been ventured upon w'cre 
delivered upon the occasion. A few days subscqjicntly Mr. 
O’Brien, with his tAVO accomplices, Meagher and Mitchell, were 
arrested and held to bail; the two former for thciy harangues, 
the latter for a series of the most atrocious libels in a newspaper 
called ‘the United Irishman: ’ amon<; others for a letter addressed 
to the Viceroy as * Her Majesty’s ICxeciitioncr General of 
«Ireland.’ This Avas the first blow struck by the Castle. As 
usual in such cases, the Government was reproached by some 
with not having noticed these proceedings sooner, and by others 
with condescendiner to notice them at all. That the Lord- 
lieutenant, through the whole struggle, took his measures at 
the proper time, is evident now from the complete success that 
attended them. Forbearance up to a certain point was clearly 
liis policy ; to see what effects upon the public mind were pro¬ 
duced by the inflammatory appeals made to it; to ascertain 
whether these appeals might safely be treated as the ravings 
of folly or fanaticism; to observe whether the spirit of tui'bu- 
lence and disaffection was increasing or diminishing, under tlic 
action of the strong stimulants applied to it; and, further, to 
make the exposure of the entire sedition, in all its bearings, 
connexions, and aspects, (whether more ridiculous than for¬ 
midable, or more formidable than ridiculous,) as complete as 
possible, with a view, as wc have already said, to its utter and 
final overthfOAV. State prosecutions indeed are always delicate 
affairs, and there Avere peculiarities in the law in Ireland at that 
time Avhich made these prosecutions particularly hazardous. In 
fact, it Avas already obvious that the laAv Avns too weak to grapide 
Avith the turbulence Avhich existed. Far from being intimidated 
by the impending trials, the incendiaries were no sooner ad¬ 
mitted to bail than they renewed their criminal proceedings 
Avith redoubled violence. In fiict the existing laAV Avas rather 
' an attraction to the seditious, than a discouragement. The 
crime Avas vague, the punishment slight, the chances of escape 
considerable: and between aiTCst and trial the public was at 
■ the mercy of the agitator, Avho might possibly reckon upon an 
intermediate accomplishment of his revolutionary objects. To 
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apply the law of treason would have been neither easy nor 
desirable; speeches and articles .alone would not come within 
its definition, and even if that difficulty could have been got 
over, another would have immediately occurred, arising from 
the magnitude of the penalties in an age so averse to extreme 
punishments. In short, the law of sedition was below the mark, 
and the law of treason above it; it was, therefore, expedient to 
meet tlie cireumstances of the period and the peculiarities of the 
crime by a new enactment. 

These perilous forms of sedition were accordingly made 
felonies : the precision of the new law materially reduced the 
chances of eluding it; the consequences of conviction had much 
more of the pains than the charms of martyrdom; arrest was 
followed l)y committal and present incapacity for further mis¬ 
chief, while a punishment at once infamous and merciful satis¬ 
fied both the claims of justice and the clemency of the public 
feeling. 

The bill met with some opposition in the House of Ct mmons, 
on purely constitutional grounds; but the chief resistance to 
it was oficred by iMr. John O’Connell on the part of the old 
agitation, Mr. O’Connor on the part of the chartists, and 
Mr. O’Brien himself on the part of the rebellious clubs. The 
figure the latter gentleman made in rising to oppose a bill for 
securing the Crown and Govermiient against the machinations 
of himself and his accomplices, was rendered doubly disgraceful 
by the fact that he had just returned from his treasonable mission 
to France. The would-bc Cataline was received in scornful 
silence by an assembly of loyal gentlemen, and Sir George 
Grey, amidst the loudest acclamations, gave vent to the sup¬ 
pressed feeling of the House of Commons. 

The new statute came no sooner into force than Mr.' Mitchell 
was seized under its j)rovl5ions, brought to trial without delay, 
convicted, sentenced, and with imposing promptitude trans¬ 
ported, almost from the dock, as a felon to Benhuda.* This 
was the second blow; first it stunned, then it maddened the 
incendiaries, who agitated more furiously than over, and 
extended their insurrectionary organisation with increased 
industry and vigour. 

We luivc taken some pains to ascertain the number of the 
insurrectionary, or Young Ireland clubs, that existed in 1848, 
with the dates of their respective formations, the number of 


• The speeches and writings for which Mitchell was tried were 
not those for which he had been previously held to bail, but were 
made and published subsequently to the passing of the statute. 
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members belonging to each, and the most important details-of 
their organisation and proceei^ngs. There were, in the city of 
Dublin, 44 of these clubs, whose existence and meetings were 
known to the police; their members varying in number from 20 
to 450; the collective force being 4407, according to the estimate 
of the police authorities, founded upon actual observation.* The 
stated meetings of these bodies were in general held weekly, but 
the club-rooms were open daily; and when not used for debating, 
were used for drilling. It was estimated by the police that about 
a tenth of the numerical force of the metropolitan organisation 
consisted of law-clerks, apprentices, and shop-men; the bulk 
being composed of the lowest class of artisans. Every club- 
bist was bound to be provided with some oflPonsive weapon, 
and it was the duty of oflBcers, called wardens, to see that this 
regulation was complied with. The Young Ireland clubs were 
therefore essentially armed bodies, forming a confederacy, 
utterly incompatible with public tranquillity and safety, let 
their discipline have been ever so imperfect, and their equip¬ 
ments ever so rude. The pike was a favourite weapon; its 
murderous efficiency was extolled in odes, and its exercise 
systematically taught in speeches and essays; moreover, pikes, 
daggers, and many similar weapons, were largely manufac¬ 
tured and extensively sold. But fire-arms were not neglected. 
There were four ‘ confederate shooting galleries ’ in the metro- 
politan district, which were thronged day and night with the 
amateurs of rebellion and rifle-shooting. The target used upon 


* The above estimate is the oflicial one, founded on the observation 
of the police. It is probably much under the truth, as tlie clubs 
must have contained more members than ever actually assembled at 
any given meeting. We find in ‘the Freeman's Journal* a report 
of a meeting of the Irish Confederation, on the 3d of May, at whicli 
the following clubs are stated to have attended, in the numbers 
assigned to ehch: —Grattan Club, 600; Doyle Club, 400; Davis 
Club, 400; Shcare’s Club. 100; Swift Club, 500; Curran Club. 
100; Mercantile, 250; St. Patrick’s, 400. Of these, five, the most 
numerous, were cstablislied in 1847; these were the St. Patrick's, 
the Grattan, the Swift, Doctor Doyle, and Davis Clubs, containing 
altogether 1585. Of the remainder fiu* the majority started up in 
the month of June in the year ensuing, after tlie punishincut of 
Mitchell, and with what increase of violence and during may be 
inferred from their nomenclature alone; for instance, we find in the 
list before us the Ninety-Eight, the limmet, the lledhand, the Wolfe 
Tone, the Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the Sheares, the Mitchell, the 
Felon, the Irish Felon, the Bermuda. The Mitchell, Bermuda, 
Oliver Bond, and Curran Clubs mustered 737 members. 
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some occasions, was a lay-figure designed to represent the Chief 
Governor. 

Drilling went on briskly during the spring; the club- 
rooms^ yards of factories, and ruinous houses were used for the 
purpose. The public, particularly the citizens of Dublin, began 
to feel extremely uncomfortable, in the midst of all these 
preparations. The clubs paraded openly at least once a week, 
sometimes twice ; now marching from their several quarters to 
the meetings of the Confederation, now to some rendezvous in 
the suburbs; sometimes by day, sometimes by night, occasion¬ 
ally with shouts of defiance to the authorities, but more 
frequently with a regularity and silence still more alarming. 
The csiptains now and then appeared in military uniforms, and 
two of them Avere arrested, on different occasions, manccuvring 
their men in the public streets. In short, had these things 
been endured much longer, it Avould liavc amounted to a formal 
abdication of the functions of Government. 

Before the trial of Mitchell, this intolerable state cf things 
had engaged the most serious attention of the Lord-lieutenant. 
Enraged at the change in the law, and at the approaching fate 
of their leader, the Confederation had resolved upon organising 
a National Guard and a National Convention; and the Viceroy 
had issued a proclamation of Avarning against that and other pro¬ 
jected treasons. The metropolitan police, ahvays in the liiglicst 
state of efficiency, under their able commissioners, were specially 
armed and instructed for any emergency that might arise; and 
^ some addition had also been made to the force of the garrison. 
The conviction of Mitchell, as avc have said, drove the dis¬ 
affected into further violence. A ncAvspapcr called ‘ the Felon * 
started up in the place of ' tlie United Irishman,^ Thirty-two 
new clubs were formed in Dublin, in the course of the month 
of June and the beginning of July. In the provinces, also, 
the organisation Avas spreading Avidely. The papers of the 
Confedoralioiij seized by the police, proved the existence of 
64 clubs, scattered through 19 counties; but the number was 
probably much greater. So far back as January, we find 
Mr. Smith O’Brien attending a meeting of the Sarsfield club at 
Limerick, in the capacity of ' Inspector-General of the con- 
‘ federated Clubs of Munster.’ In the city of Cork alone there 
were seven clubs, of Avhich four mustered 900 members. The 
laAv and the Government Avere now openly defied. All de¬ 
scriptions of treasonable preparations were carried on Avith re¬ 
doubled diligence. Rebellion Avas no longer vaguely prated of, 
but formally declared; nothing Avas left unsettled, save the con¬ 
venient and proper morhent for revolt- The leaders dispersed 
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themselves through the provinces, hectoring and blustering 
wherever they went, foundling new clubs, talking the most 
rampant treason in every town and village, speaking and acting 
as it they had already trampled the law and the Government 
under their feet. But the Government, which had hitherto 
been watching them with a hundred eyes, was now prepared 
to smite them with a hundred hands. Power of proclaiming 
and disarming districts was already at the L(^d->lieutenant’s 
command; and on the 18th of July, to the great dismay of the 
clubs, this power was exerted, and Dublin, Cork, Kilkenny, 
Waterford, Drogheda, and Galway, along with some half-dozen 
counties, were subjected to the wholesome rigours of the act. 
This bold resolution took the enemy by surprise; for as the 
law had been made especially for the counties, to suppress 
predial outrage, the anarchists had never dreamed of its applicvi- 
tion to cities and towns. 

In the process of disarming the capital, the quantity of arms 
seized by the police in the possession of disaffected or suspected 
persons, showed the extent of the insurrectionary preparations. 
There were seized 483 guns, 35 blunderbusses, 433 ])istols, 396 
swords, 96 sword-canes, 92 pikes, 194 bayonets, 106 daggers, 
24 bullet-moulds, and 690 gun-stocks; what flasks of vitriol 
(Mr. Mitchell’s favourite engine of war), and other mortal tools 
theretofore unknown in civil strife were found, we have no exact 
information. This was cutting the claws of sedition, and plucking 
out its fangs. The arms seized were of course but a small part 
of the quantity which had actually been collected; for, as the 
intention to put the act in force had been publicly notified, 
opportunity was afforded for removal and concealment. It was 
ascertained afterwards that one.person succeeded in removing 
600 stand of arms by night; and for several months subsequent, 
arms of various kinds were continually picked up by the i)oUcc 
and others, in sewers, I'ivers, canals, docks, hedges and thickets, 
fields and gardens, through the environs of Dublin.* 

* In the arsenal of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, at Dublin 
Castle, numerous mouuments of the period may be seen by the 
curious in these matters: they include, among other objects, the arms 
seized when the city was proclaimed ; a tricolour flag imported from 
Paris by the embassy which had been despatched foi* French assist¬ 
ance ; and a series of drawings in chalk, executed with remarkable 
spirit, exhibiting the heroes of the green republic going through all 
the evolutions of the pike exercise. These instructive sketches were 
found in the i*ooms of one of the clubs. The place where these 
curiosities arc deposited is, in fact, an ‘ Exposition ’ of Celtic 
Industry, or sort of Museum of Insurrection. 
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With the same vigour, the Government now silenced the 
abominable journals which had replaced * the United Irishman’; 
demolished their presses, confiscated their types, seized their 
editors, and cast out their devils. The faction was thus fiiirly 
driven into the field, about which they had been blustering for 
so many months. The leaders, in different parts of the country, 
and in different strains of bombast, invited the populace to 
instant insurr^tion. 

Meanwhile, application had been made to Parliament for 
those high powers which the Constitution reserves for extreme 
cases of public disorders. On the 2‘2d July a bill to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus was introduced in the Commons by Lord 
John Russell, with a weight and authority proportioned to his 
well-known repugnance, personal and hcreditsuy, to all coercive 
measures and diminutions of the liberty of the subject. On the 
25th the bill received the royal assent; and on the 27th the 
Lord-licutcnant issued proclamations offering rewards for the 
caj)ture of Mr. O’Brien and three other persons charged with 
overt acts of treason. 

The rest was farce: rebellion burlcsiiucd; the lowest descrip¬ 
tion of treason which ever provoked the penalties of that high 
crime. The insurrection of Frost looks like the Gi’cat Rebellion 
beside that of Mr. Smith O’Brien. He took a constable prisoner, 
made booty of a horse, stormed a cabin, and was totally over¬ 
thrown in half an hour by a handful of police. During that 
memorable conflict, the generalissimo of the rebel host took uj) 
a strong position behind some cabbages, or, (as some annalists 
insist) cauliflowers; for to this day, to the reproach of history, 
the point has not been sufficiently cleared up. Thus ended 
the civil war of 1848, between the descendant of Brian Boru 
and Her Majesty Queen Victoria. He committed several great 
military blunders, any one of which would have ensured the 
defeat even of a Wellington or a Napoleon. He went to w'ar 
without a commissariat, without money, without arms, and 
without an army; so true was the mot of Curran, speaking 
of the turbulent portion of his countrymen, —‘ They make bad 
‘ subjects, but worse rebels.’ 

The rest fled in all directions and disguises; hid themselves 
in every hole, as much from laughter as from punishment. The 
bullies, who only yesterday had been bearding ‘ old father 
‘antic, the law,’ now quaked aud ran before the shadow of a 
constable.* The imps and dwarfs, and ‘ demi-puppets,’ whose 


* By a parliamentary return, dated Feb. 3. 1849, we find tliat 11« 
persons, charged with treason or treasonable practices, were either 
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province was to make ‘midnight mushrooms/ and who had 
been trying to ‘bedim the noontide sun, and call forth the 
‘mutinous winds’ were forced to confess themselves ‘weak 
‘masters.’ Thus instead of the agitation crushing the Govern¬ 
ment, the Government, amidst the applause of the empire, 
triumphantly crushed the agitation. The merit and complete¬ 
ness of the victory won by the Lord-lieutenant consisted in 
this, that the rebellion ended in ridicule not in^loodshcd, and 
that not the Young Ireland infatuation alone, but the entire 
wicked delusion of liepeal, out of which it sprang, was utterly 
extinguished and exploded: the rout was total; or nothing 
remained but what served to show more conspicuously the 
extent and finality of the defeat. O’Connellism fell with 
OTlricnisin, to crown the demonstration that, with all their 
fratei-nal bickerings, they were one and the same seditious 
nuisance. 

There w’erc not wanting people who, through all this abortive 
movement, thought, or affected to think, that the Castle might 
safely have despised it, and left its authors to the chastisement 
of public ridicule. No doubt the folly of the affair was enormous; 
but the harmlessness of folly is the shallowest of notions, inischief 
being indeed of its very essence, as the bluntest weapon will 
often inflict the most dangerous wound. No doubt there was 
infinite vapouring and swaggering: there was many a Thersites, 
and many a Bobadil and Parollcs among the captains. Tljere 
were instances in profusion of all the forms of absurdity,—the 
frog puffing itself into the bull, the daw mimicking the eagle’s 
exploit, the ass in the spoils of the lion, and the mountain 
parturient of the mouse; but wc are not the less satisfied that 
there was mingled with all these varieties of folly and extrava¬ 
gance an element of danger against which no administration 
could, without the utmost temerity, have neglected to provide. 
Society is exposed to a multitude of evils short of those which 
turn kingdoms topsy-turvy. 

As it were to make perfection more perfect, an impotent 
attempt was hazarded, towards the close of the following year, 
to re-open Conciliation Hall and set the mischief again brewing. 
After an existence of some months as like death as life could 


committed or detained in prison by the Irish Government, under the 
provisions of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. All these persons 
(excepting those who were brought to trial and convicted) were 
liberated the moment public tranquillity ceased to be in danger. At 
the end of the year only nine state-prisoners remained in custody, so 
very leniently were the powers of the Government exercised.. 
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be, the books and old newspapers were sold by auction, and the 
ghost was formally given up. The Dublin chronicles of passing 
events gave an afflicting account of the scene. Mr. John 
O’Connell, having pronounced the funeral oration, and an¬ 
nounced 4/. 105. as the rent of the week,—‘ The audience, 

* which was scanty, Avithdrew; nor did they take long to do 
^ so. An old lady who sat in the gallery was the last but one 
‘ to leave the Hall. She uplifted her eyes and hands towards 

* heaven, and remained for a moment in an attitude of prayer 
‘ or amazement at the mntability of human affairs. In the 
‘ Hall sat an elderly and care-worn man, in bankrupt cireum- 
‘ stances. His bad hat was slouched over his eyes, his head 
‘ drooped, and his chest was supported by a stick. He was 
‘ almost stupified by the dread reality. When all but himself 
‘ had Avithdrawn he arose, and silently and mournfully Avalked 
‘ out into the sti’cct ’—the last of the liej)calcrs. Thus ended 
this, the holloAvest and most sliamoful agitation which ever wore 
the mask of a great public object. It originated in selfish tur¬ 
bulence; it flourished by the most daring imposture; it died 
of its own emptiness and sterility, amidst universal ridicidc and 
scorn. There Avas no principle of vitality in it, but the im¬ 
practicability of its object. It derived all its life and hopes 
from the very solidity and indissoluble unity of the great 
kingdom Avhich it impudently promised to rend asunder. With 
some fcAV intermissions, it ran a career of twenty years, during 
Avhich it produced no talent or eloquence of any note or Avorth; 
Avhilc, on the other hand, it signally discredited the great 
abilities of its author, and utterly blasted his previously ac¬ 
quired fame. More convincing proof cannot be conceived that 
it Avas not a struggle for liberty, or the quarrel of a nation. 
It Avas not Ireland that disgraced tlio cause, but the cause that 
disgraced Ireland. We need not add hoAV much it also damaged 
her. Were it possible to suin up and bring into^ an account 
all the energy thrown aAvay in this idlest of all imaginable 
enterprises, the time squandered in it, the means Avasted, the 
improvenients retarded, and the influence and just weight in 
the empire forfeited by it,— avc should have a large and serious 
reckoning on the part of Ireland with the false patriotism Avhich 
embarked her in such a struggle.* 

The trials for high treason may be briefly disposed of here, 
though they were not so disposed of by the courts of law. At 

* Mr. .lolm O’Connell, we observe, is now vainly attempting to 
revive the defunct agitation upon an exclusively Koman Catliolic 
basis. 
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a special commission, held in the month of October in Clonmel, 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and two others, were tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to the extreme penalties of the law. 
That those antiquated and barbarous penalties would not be 
enforced, w'as, of course, notorious to all the world; but the 
convicts themselves assumed the airs and claimed the honours 
of martyrdom. There were points of law reserved, however, 
for the superior courts in Dublin ; and when, after long delays, 
these points were deckled in favour of the Crown, there still hiy 
nn appeal to the House of Lords, which further postponed the 
fate of the prisoners, whatever that fate was ultimately to be. 
In the month of June, however, the Lords confirmed the 
decisions of the tribunals in Ireland; and now all difficulties 
seemed removed, Avhethcr in the path of justice or of mercy, 
when a new and totally unforeseen difficulty arose; — the con¬ 
victs objected to any mitigation of penalties, and insisted upon 
their right to be executed pursuant to their sentence. It was 
formally contended that the CroAvn had no right to be merciful to 
Irishmen convicted of treason, and that to transport them, instead 
of hanging them, would be a monstrous stretch of arbitrary power. 
No obstruction, so absurd as this, had been oftered to the course 
of public justice since the days of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
historian informs us that an Irish rebel (possibly an ancestor of 
Smith O’Brien) demurred to expiate his crimes in a halter, affirm¬ 
ing that by the law and custom of Ireland he ought to be hanged 
in a withe. No serious doubt wiis entertained in the ju’esent 
case as to the right of the Queen to commute these sentences 
into transportation; but, nevertheless, it was thought expedient 
to pass a declaratory act to prevent future cavilling on the point. 
This step having been taken, nothing remained but to inflict 
the minor penalty; wliich Avas carried out as much to the satis¬ 
faction of the public, as cither the extreme penalty of the law, 
Avhich nobody thought of, — or complete inijiunity, Avhich a few 
giddy people recommended,—Avould have been displeasing to it. 

Fruits of restored Tranquillity^ — Among the numerous fair 
fruits of the tranquillity thus restored in Ireland, Avas the 
inducement it offered to the Queen to visit a part of her 
empire hitherto knoAvn to her only by name, — a name 
unhappily associated Avith fcAV images of prosperity or repose. 
That gracious visit Avas a Avell-timed proof of the royal con¬ 
fidence in the unshaken allegiance of the great bulk of the 
Irish people; and it Avas llkcAvise a just compliment to the 
energy, prudence, humanity, and moderation by A\’hich the 
late unfortunate tumults had been so happily composed. In¬ 
deed, if any Avhere the spirit of disaffection Avas yet un- 
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subdued, there was no more effectual mode of completing its 
humiliation than by calling forth the loyal enthusiasm of the 
country at large in contrast with it. Even when the hubbub 
was loudest in the previous year against the British Govern¬ 
ment, there were few who doubted that if her Majesty had set 
her foot on the Irish shores, the strength of the popular feeling 
and the heartiness of the popular rejoicings would have silenced 
the seditious uproar; but now nobody believed that a single 
discordant murmur would dare to interrupt the symphony 
of the national greetings. The appearance, indeed, of the 
Queen among her Irish subjects was all that was wanting to 
complete the ascendancy of loyalty over treason, and of order 
over tumult. Nearly thirty years had elapsed since a British 
sovereign had appeared in Ireland; and how little was 
tliere in common between the visit of Georse the Fourth 
and that of Queen Victorin, save the ortlinary and formal 
incidents of a royal progress. George tJie Fourth in Ireland 
was not the king of a free nation; the victory of ci\.'l and 
religions liberty had not been achieved; men were divided and 
subdivided into sects and parties; a minority engrossed the 
Government and ruled society ; tlie existence of tlie people had 
not been recognised, and the king was identified with the 
system under which a faction held the nation in thraldom, 
'riius the crown of England (deriving its lustre from the laws 
and liberties, the rights, franchises, and institutions which'con¬ 
tribute to the peace and welfare of the realm,) possessed for the 
froland of 18‘21 little of the glory that now belongs to it. 
Those popular pi'inciplcs and sympathies, which arc its brightest 
jewels, and wliick are now firmly set in it for ever, were wanting. 
It was not at that thne, what it is at present, on the brows of 
Qncon Victoria,—the diadem of a monarch dear to and Identified 
witli all her subjects. In that character, at once august and 
aficctionatc, she made her summer voyage to Ireland. Her 
visit was to the nation; and the nation which Avclcdmcd her was 
not only loyal but free. It need hardly be remarked, how 
private qualities concurred with public attributes to make that 
welcome cordial. Her progress, comprehending the capital 
and principal cities, afforded jieople of all orders and classes 
opportunities of testifying their joy and presenting her with 
tlieir homage. 'And joy came well in such a needful time.’ 
It was exuberant and universal. Loyalty to a young Queen 
partakes ot the ardour of gallantry; and never before were the 
vows of allegiance paid to a royal lady with moi’e rapturous 
and passionate devotion. Our greatest poet has described the 
popular reception of a former fair sovereign of England, in 
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language which every step of the royal, tour in Ireland might 
well have recalled to the spectator’s memory: — 

‘ Whom when the people 
Had the full view of, such a noise arose 
As the winds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 

As loud, and to as many tunes; hats, cloaks. 

Doublets, 1 think, Hew up; and had their face^ 

Been loose, this day they had been lost; such joy 
I never saw before.’ 

To have witnessed that joy would have been the fittest punish¬ 
ment for the disaffected. In the presence of that great enthu¬ 
siasm, revealing the heart of the country, and showing the 
foundations of the throne laid in its natural and honest senti¬ 
ments, not in coercive laws or in the terror of arms, disloyalty 
would have died of its own spite, and mortified treason have 
stung itself to death. We do not remember, in the chronicles of 
royal progresses, to have met with any description of a scene 
more splendid, more imposing, more joyous, or more memorable, 
than the entry of the Queen into the Irish capital. Never did a 
city pour out her inhabitants in vaster masses, or enjoy a more 
triumphant holiday. The houses were roofed and walled with 
spectators, throng above throng, until they clustered like bees 
around the vanes and chimney-tops. The noble streets of Dublin 
seemed to have been removed, and built anew of her Majesty’s 
delighted subjects. The squares and larger spaces resembled the 
interiors of crow’ded amphitheatres. The fa 9 adcs of the public 
buildings were formed for the day of radiant human faces. In¬ 
vention had exhausted itself in diversifying the language of 
greeting and the symbols of welcome. The chariot of the gra¬ 
tified sovereign passed for miles ’ among gay streamers, waving 
banners, festal garlands, and under gigantic arches, which seemed 
constructed of solid flowers, as if the hand of Summer herself had 
raised them. Jocund music at every point sent forth appro¬ 
priate strains of gratulation; but neither flowers, nor arches, nor 
music, could have expressed the feelings of the myriads who 
rejoiced' upon that secular occasion; the jubilant shouts alone 
which tore the concave, and were audible, loud, and clear, not 
only above drum and trumpet, but above the saluting thunders 
of the fleet, adequately conveyed 4;o the Queen’s mind the glad¬ 
ness which her presence inspired. 

A single incident, illustrative of the royal sympathies with 
nation^ objects and interests, must stand for many of the same 
character in this necessarily abrupt narrative. It did not fail to 
be remarked, that the first institution which her Majesty visited 
in the capital was the central establishment of the National 
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Schools, the first and fairest fruits of the triumph of civil and 
religious liberty in Ireland, the poblest possession of the Irish 
people. Those excellent seminaries, where half a million of the 
youth of all religious persuasions are trained up together, not in 
the love and pursuit of knowledge alone, but in that spirit 
without which all knowledge is as a ‘tinkling cymbal,^ were 
eminently worthy of the preference and favour accorded them. 
From thence is banished all sectarian discord, while there the 
religious independence of every sect is perfectly secured. There, 
while the most useful, solid, and practical instruction is imparted, 
one best adapted to the objects, interests, wants, pursuits, and oc¬ 
cupations of the poorer classes, out of the genius and nature of 
the system itself springs a still more valuable education, more 
important to humanity, more pregnant with blessings to society, — 
the lessons of mutual forbearance, an education in the divine art 
and Christian practice of ‘dwelling together in unity.’ Her 
Majesty was attended in her survey and inspection of these in¬ 
stitutions by a Protestant and a Roman Catholic archbishep, and 
the representatives of other Christian denominatioua, patrons and 
promoters of the same great public interest, stood around her. 
In that circle she beheld distinctions existing without discord; 
a living proof, how men can keep their separate spheres of doc¬ 
trines and opinions, with the strictest I’cga^ to duty, — while, in 
obedience to a more comprehensive law, a higher yet concurrent 
obligation, they move and act harmoniously together in the wider 
orbit of life and practice. Seeing this, the Queen beheld the 
admirable spirit of the national schools, and one of the greatest 
and most hopeful principles of improvement and progress now at 
work in Ireland. 

The Commissioners have recorded in the following language 
the impression made upon them by the royal visit to tlielr schools, 
and their sense of its importance: — 

‘We cannot conclude our report for 1849, without alluding with 
pride and gratitude to the visit with which our model* schools were 
honoured on the 7th of August, by her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
by her royal consort, Prince Albert, accompanied by your Excellency. 
We are convinced that this visit, so promptly and cordially made, 
has left an indelible impression upon the hearts of the poor of Ire¬ 
land, for whose benefit our system has been established; and that 
they will ever’ regard the compliment as the most appropriate and 
decisive that could have been paid by her Majesty to themselves. 
All reflectirig men, whether friends or opponents of our institution, 
have not failed to perceive the importance of the step. By the 
country at large it has been hailed as another eminent proof of her 
Majesty’s wisdom and goodness; and as peculiarly worthy of the 
daughter of that illustrious Prince who was the ardent advocate of 
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the education of the poor, when denounced by many as a dangerous 
novelty; and of their united education on just and comprehensive 
principle, when most men regarded it as impracticable/ 

But the point where we have now arrived admonishes us, that 
it is time to return and relate tlic operation of those laws and 
administrative measures, which Ave left in the background while 
the public disturbances engaged our attention. Let us begin 
with that most important law upon which Irish pauperism noAV 
depends for relief. 

Administration of the Poor Laic .—The 28th of August, 1847, 
was a memorable day in Ireland. The extended Poor Law came 
into opcx'ation, tlie new Commission comprising the Chief-Sccrc- 
tnry and Undcr-Sccretary to the Lord-licutcnant. In fact, the 
Commission was the Government, — a proof of the consequence 
attached to the working of the new law, and the detcnninatlon 
of the Executive to carry it into effect with all the authority 
and all the vigour of Government. Never was a great and a 
necessary change of system introduced into any country under 
more adverse and perplexing circumstances. It formed, as we 
have said on a former occasion, the third stage in that astonishing 
scries of transitions through which the relief of Irish destitution 
passed in somewhat less than a year. It Avas the sound and the 
permanent system, at length arrived at and established, after 
trial of the two immense and hazardous experiments of the 
Labour Bate Act and the Relief Commission. The former ex^- 
poriment had failed because it grossly violated economic prin¬ 
ciples ; the latter succeeded as a measure of succour, but, in its 
success, it exhausted public charity, and demoralised the country 
to an extent tlie most alarming and deplorable. Fortunately the 
Poor Law introduced into Ireland In 1838 afforded the basis of 
an efficient and durable system. It Avns only necessary to enlarge 
it in proportion to the Increase of destitution, and A^ary its pro¬ 
visions to ra^et the circumstances of the period. The act Avas 
passed in the month of June, after a dangerous opposition in the 
House of Lords, and a passionate resistance in both branches of 
the Legislature. Lord Clarendon may be said to liavc commenced 
his govornnicnt Avith this great popular measure in his hand,—a 
IMagna Cliarta of the Irish poor, for Avhich, however, they woxq 
little indebted to their bold barons, or t© any portion of the 
landed aristocracy.* The operation of the law was embarrassed 


* The leading provisions of the Act Avere the following: — Out¬ 
door relief Avas added to in-door relief; the conditions of the former 
Avere specified and limited; a large discretion was left to the Com- 
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in Its first stages by premature complaints of its ineflScacy, and 
even by proclamations of its failure, before it had had three 
months’ trial. Among others who were over-hasty in condemn¬ 
ing it Avere the Bomati Catholic prelates, who addressed the 
viceroy in the month of October, and designated the enactment 
as ‘ a resource totally inadequate to the magnitude of the evil.’ 
These prelates were not, like many other Ii'ishmen at the period, 
unjirepared tos suggest a substitute for the Poor Law, for they 
added the following statement of their views: — 

‘ In oifering these remarks on the inefficiency of the Poor Law for 
the magnitude of the destitution that now prevails, your memorialists 
wisli it to be understood, that tlujy are not made from any conviction 
that its further extent or stringency would be an adequate remedy 
ibr the Avants of the people. They look on such a legal provision for 
the poor as quite inadequate; they discover in it evidence of the 
decay of the charitable spirit of former times, and of the grinding op¬ 
pression of the poor that followed the destruction of those asylums in 
which Avere treasured, in trust for the indigent, the accumulations of 
piety, cheaply feeding tlie hungry, clothing the naked, educating the 
ignorant, ami affording consolation under every infirmity that affects 
human nature.’ 

Upon this the Lord-licutcnant observed, Avith becoming mo¬ 
desty, and with a gravity which did him still more credit, that it 
Avas not for him ^ to contest the judgment of their lordships Avith 
‘ respect to the abolition of the asylums alluded to:’ he added, 
however, that ho himself had arrived at opposite conclusions 
^ after long residence in countries where similar establishments 
‘ existed,’ and, fully admitting the probability of a decay of 
voluntary charity, remarked, that this ‘ only made the argument 
‘ for rendering it compulsory all the more stringent.’ Then, 
Avitli respect to the pis-aller of the Poor Law, his Excellency in¬ 
timated that a measure ought to be fairly tried before it is pro¬ 
nounced abortive, and concluded with a pledge (Avhich has been 
fully redeemed), that the Poor Law should not fail for any want 
of vigilance and energy on the part of the Administration. 

‘ Tijc Legislature has deemed it expedient to render property more 
available than hitherto for the support of destitution. That the law 

missioners to meet unforeseen or excej)tional cases; the boards of 
guardians were authorised and required to appoint medical officers 
and relieving officers; the tests of destitution Avere increased by a 
provision that no occupier of more than a quarter of an acre of land 
should be entitled to relief in either form ; mendicancy and vagrancy 
were restrained by penalties; and, lastly, the important power of 
dissolving boards of guardians for non-performance or neglect of 
their duties, was materially strengthened. 
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may prove inadequate for affording all the rdief required in an emer¬ 
gency like the present, is but too probable; the extent> however, to 
wld(^ it will fall short has yet to be ascertained. No man who has 
re^urces of his own should have a legal claim to live upon those of 
others; upon none but the absolutely destitute should that right be 
conferred; and in order to ascertain the fact, to prevent fraud, and 
to protect the industrious against the indolent man, the test of the 
workhouse has in Ireland, as in England, been deemed indispensable. 
The workhouses, however, must not be over crowded; if they are 
full, more accommodation must be provided, or relief out of the 
workhouse must be given in the manner which the law prescribes; if 
the guardians are reluctant to*enforce rates, if those who are able to 
pay them refuse to do so, a gross dereliction of duty is committed by 
both, but the non-application of the law docs not prove its inade¬ 
quacy. I can, however, assure your Lordships it shall not be left 
wholly dependent upon the capricious discretion of those who ad¬ 
minister it, but that a close, and constant, and vigilant inspection 
will, as far as possible, secure the effectual carrying out of its 
provisions.’ 


Whether the law has succeeded or failed will best appear 
from a narrative of the proceedings under it and their results. 
It has now been in operation for three years. There has been 
time to confirm or to falsify predictions. 

Keep one fact steadily in view, or you will have but a faint 
notion of the magnitude of the Commissioners’ undertaking. In 


the course of that extraordinary year—that annus mirahilis^n 
the annals of the poor—at two several periods above a third of 
the population of Ireland bad depended for their lives upon 
public bounty. One individual out of every three In the com¬ 
munity had endured the disgrace or enjoyed the privileges of 
pauperism. In the month of March 750,000 men were receiv¬ 
ing wages from the Board of Works, representing the subsist¬ 
ence of at least 2,250,000 persons! Again, on the 3rd of the 
following July, in the administration -of the Temporary Relief 
Act, 3,020,712 men, women, and children were fed by rations, 
like a ship’s crew, or the widows of an alms-house; fed at their 
own doors, and even witli cooked food, the Government not 


only altering, but cooking for that prodigious mass of genuine 
or fictitious destitution. Under no circumstances more adverse 


was it possible or imaginable that the operations under the new 
Poor Law could have been commenced. The only question is, 
whether the previous (hstress, or the previous relief, was the 
greater embarrassment; both were so enormous, so beyond all 
bounda and precedents. 

The Boards of Guardians were now to be set in motion; to 
|)e instructed in the provisions and the spirit of the law; urged 
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to the performance of their numerous and novel duties^ to 
the prompt and resolute colleotion of sufficient rates, the 
extension of workhouse accommodation, the appointment of 
effective relieving ofiicers, the careful examination of claims, 
discrimination of cases, application of tests,—a multiplicity of 
functions requiring activity, impartiality, sagacity, conscien¬ 
tiousness, the habits of men of business, and the feelings of 
humanity, in subordination to sound discretion. Those are 
qualifications not very common under.any meridian; they were 
not to be created by an official circular. Instead of wondering 
that the Commissioners found it necessary, early in their pro¬ 
ceedings, to dissolve thirty-tsvo Boards of Guardians, and sub¬ 
stitute paid officers, let us rather concur with them in giving 
Ireland credit for the fact that in ninety-one unions, the large 
majority, the elective boards performed their severe duties in a 
most satisfactory manner, and justified the principle of sclf- 
govenimcnt upon which they were constituted.* 

In addition to the organisation and control of so great a 
number of boards, consisting of such various and not always the 
most harmonious or tractable materials, the system had to con¬ 
tend, at the outset, with the two serious difficulties of deficient 
workhouse accommodation and the excessive area of many of 
the unions. 

One of the earliest measures of the Government, after Lord 
Clarendon’s arrival in Ireland, was the Boundary Commission. 
It was issued 27th March, 1848, and had two objects; one 
being to reduce the size of unions, the other to reduce the area 
of rating, or the extent of electoral divisions. The former 
object >vaa of particular importance in connexion with the relief 
of the pool'. ‘ The diminution of the area of rating,’ the Com¬ 
missioners observe in their report, ‘ was, so far as payment of 
‘ rates was concerned, a question of the I’ate-payer, a question 
‘ of the rich, and only collaterally (as it bore on the employment 
‘ of labour) a question of the poor; but a diminution of the 
^ union, 2 , e. providing houses of relief witliin convenient reach 
^ of every pauper, was directly a question of the poor, and only 
^ collaterally one of the rich, as tending to more economic^ 
‘ administration.’ The extent of many of the existing unions 
would have been fatal to the working of the new Poor Law. 
The chief inconveniences were succinctly enumerated in the 
official letter transmitting the Commission to the gentlemen 
appointed to execute it. They resemble very much the well- 
known disadvantages of an over-grown parish. In some cases 


* Vide First Annual Report, May, 1848. 
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the extent and geographical conditions of the union were such 
as to render it impossible^ or* extremely difficult) for guardians 
and relieving officers to dischai^^e the duties of inspection and 
scrutiny, or to attend the boards without serious interruptions 
of their other duties. The same circumstances would of course 
prevent the applicants for relief from putting in their claims, or 
subject them to great hardship in doing so. Such difficulties 
require no illustration; they were felt directly the law began to 
work, and the result was the inquiry under the Boundary Com¬ 
missioners, which led to the recommendation of forty new unions, 
of which twenty-four have been already approved and consti¬ 
tuted.* 


* The Boundary Commission (at tlio head of wliich was Captain 
Lnrcom) concluded their laborious opomtions, and made their final 
Report to the Government on the 1st of August last. Tlie following 
extract from that Report will illustrate the difficulty of the under¬ 
taking and its bearing upon the geiKiral improvement of the 
country ;— 

‘ Id regard to unions, it was our wish that no part of the country 
should be more than seven or eight miles from its poor house; and 
in regard to electoral divisions, that they should be of such size and 
such condition as to population and value, as might enable the 
proprietors, formers, and inhabitants to employ their capital and 
labour with the greatest advantage to themselves and to the commu¬ 
nity. The combination of tlicsc desirable objects could in many 
cases be obtained only in a very limited degree, because every part 
of the country, every townUind, varies in respect of thimi, while only 
those townlands wliich are contiguous can he joined in the same 
division. But if the perfect combination of these elementary 
conditions of area, population, ami value, in tlie several divisions, 
could have been made theoretically equal, it was desirable also to 
place the lands of the same proprietors in the same electoral division, 
or to constitute a division, consisting of as few separate properties ns 
possible, in .order to create in proprietors a disposition to exert them¬ 
selves to diminish the amount of relief required, as well as to give 
them the power of doing so. But in this wo were met by the indefi¬ 
nite nature of the term “proprietor,” as well as the very difierent 
size of estates. The owner in fee had frequently but a small interest 
in the land, while the interest of those who held leases under him 
varied through every gradation, from the perpetuity downwards to 
thci ordinary lease of twenty-one years, or seven years, or less, JMany 
townlands and many estates were corporate or church property, more 
were under the control of the Court of Chancery, and some were 
common lands. These were the general object of dread to all around 
them, and were frequently unable alone to support the poor who had 
been allowed to congregate upon them without means of employment; 
such circumstances, together with the occasional intervention of 
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Tlic deficiency of work-house accommodation may be judged 
by the additions that were made to it. In the beginning of 
July, 1847, when the Poor Law Commissioners issued their 
first circular to the boards of guardians, the work-houses con¬ 
tained 101,439 inmates of all descriptions. On the 1st of July, 
1848, there was accommodation reported for upwards of 
150,000. At the same period of the following year, it had 
been increased to 250,000. 

The three annual Reports of the Commissioners, now before 
us, present us with continuous weekly classified returns for the 
whole of Ireland, of the average amount of in-door and out¬ 
door pauperism; the former from April 7. 1847, the latter 
from ITeb. 5.1848, and both brought down to the end of April, 
1850. These returns give, also, the average Avcckly cost of 
maintenance, and the weekly rate of mortality, in the Avork- 
housea; so that they afford most of the data requisite for 
ascertaining how the law has worked generally, and for enabling 
us to compare the in-door and out-door systems and their results. 
With the Jielp of some additional authentic information, we are 
enabled to bring the history down to a period six months later 
than the date of the last Report. 

Beginning with in-door relief, wo are immediately struck by 
the fact of its continual and almost steady increase from the 
period when the law first came into operation to the present 
date. The number of in-door paupers, on the 4th of Sept. 1847, 
was 75,376, from Avhich it gradually I'osc to the maximum of 
264,048, on the 22nd of fFunc, 1850, — the only interruptions 
being temporary decreases during the months of fFuly, August, 
and September, in each year; a season Avhen, for obvious 
reasons, the population of Avorkhouscs undergoes perceptiblo 
diminution. The amount of in-door pauperism, in 1850, Avas 
loAveat for the Aveek ending the 28th of last September, when 
the number Avas 155,175, exceeding by nearly 15,000 the 
minimum of the year 1849, Avhlch Avas 140,266, on the 6th of 
October.* 


mountain tracts and Avaste lands, made it impracticable that we 
should fix beforehand any very exact maximum, minimum, or 
average, either of size, population, or value, to guide us in the 
formation of electoral divisions. But Ave have not failed to keep in 
view the objects to be attained by such circumstances if it had been 
possible to fix them ; viz., as before said, such size and condition as 
should, in each case, best conduce to the improvement of the 
country.’ 

The latest information before us gives 173,178 as the number 
of in-door paupers for the week ending Nov. 16. 1850, the number 
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The out-door relief ran a different course, increasing with 
greater rapidity and then diminishing in a manner sfill more 
remiffkable. It atlvanced with gigantic strides until July 1. 

1848, when the number relieved out of the workhouses 
amounted for the whole of Ireland to 833,889. From thence it 
fell to 199,600 in October of the same year. It rose again, in 

1849, to a maximum of 784,367, on the 7th of July, from 
which date (with jsotne fluctuations) the reduction has been 
astonishing; — the maximum for 1850 being only 141,077, in 
the month of June, since which period it has fallen so low as 
2249, on the 19th of October. In the week ending the 16th 
of last November, the latest period of which we have an 
account, the total average number of persons receiving external 
relief in all the unions in Ireland was only 2523. 

On the lat of May, 1848, there were twenty-five unions which 
had not relieved a single external pauper; and there were thirty- 
five others, which had only deviated from the in-door system in 
the class of extreme cases, specified in the first section of the 
Poor Law Extension Act. In the ensuing year, there wfis an 
accession of ten to the number of unions working exclusively 
on the internal principle. On the 25th of May, 1850 (the date 
of the last annual report), there were fifty-eight unions without 
any out-door relief; and in the week ending 23d Nov. last, out 
of the 163 unions then existing, there were only 54 in which 
out-door relief was given,—and of that number there were 3*6, 
in which the nuiubcr of paupers externally relieved did not 
amount to twenty persons. 

To the great extent of work-house aecommodatiou which had 
been provided, we are chiefly to attribute this striking result; 
but in that increase we see the force of the prevailing opinion 
against the administration of relief outside the walls of the 
institutions. The abundant harvest of 1849 contributed ma¬ 
terially to facilitate the change from the objectionable to the 
more prudent and safer system. This symptom of improve¬ 
ment has been manifested even in some of the most distressed 
districts of the west. The extreme evils of pauperism are now 
scarcely visible, except in one dark spot on the face of Ireland: 
we allude to the unhappy county of Clare, and especially to 
the unions of Kilrush and Scariff In the month of May last, 
there were 30,000 persons receiving out-door relief in Clare; 
nearly double the number of the persons so ’relieved in the 
whole province of Connaught. 

being then on the increase, as usual at the close of the year. The 
number was 168,545 at the correspoiuling period of 1849. 
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The expense of maintenance has undergone the following re¬ 
ductions. At the close of 1846,,the average weekly cost of the 
in-door relief of each pauper, was 2s. In April, 1847, it was 
still higher, 2s. 2d. In April, 1848, Is. 6^d.; at the end of 
1848, Is. 4 jd. In 1849 it was reducedistill further. From the 
autumn of 1849 to the present date, it has never exceeded Is, 2d., 
exclusive of clothing. On the 10th of August last the total 
weekly cost of out-door relief for the whole of Ireland was 
1,032/. 2s. 4d. At the end of August it was no more than 
223/. 12s. 5d.; and from that date to the 16th of last 
November the average weekly expense has been under 80/. 

Concurrently with the decrease in the cost of relief, and in 
the total number of persons receiving relief, the general sanitary 
state of the workhouses has exhibited a decided improvement. 
The series of weekly returns show, that in 1848-49, the ratio 
of mortality among the inmates rose from 3’4 per mille on the 
7th October to 12’4per mille on the 5th May; while in 1849-50 
the ratio advanced from 3"5 to 6*1 on the 23il March last, since 
which date it lias been on the decline.* 'i'he numbers of reported 
inquests, whore death was alleged to have occurred from want 
of the necessaries of life, had diminished to the extent of one 
half in the period between July, 1849, and April, 1850, compared 
with the preceding twelve mouths. 

The collection and expenditure of poor rates in Ireland for 
the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850 has been as fol¬ 
lows : — 


1 

i 

1 Yciir ending 

j 

Collected. 

Expended. 

1 

September 29. 1846 

£ 

359,870 

£ 

350,667 

September 29. 1847 

.585,507 

717,713 

September 29. 1848 

1,5.59,248 

1,732,597 

1 September 29. 1849 

1,648,337 . 

. 2,177,651t 

; September 29. 1850 

1,561,846 

1,274,125 


The collection in the year 1847-48 is remarkable, three times 
the amount in 1846-47 ; five times the amount of the collection 
1845-46. A tax unknown in Ireland ten years before was levied 


* Third Annual Report, p. 7. 

I Tlie excess of the expenditure over the sum collected for the 
year ending Sept. 29. 1849, amounted to 529,314/. Of this about 
234,314/. was provided for by the Rate-in-aid, and 50,000/. by par¬ 
liamentary grant, leaving 245,000/. for the increased liabilities of the 
unions. 
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in the year 1848 to the extent of one-ninth of the rateable 
property of the country, and that at a period of unprecedented 
depression and embarrassment. In the same year the expendi¬ 
ture had risen 150 per cent, above that of 1847, and 500 per 
cent, above the expenditure of 1846. The expenditure in 
1848—49 exceeds that of 1847-48 by the large sum of 445,0547. 
The excess is chiefly attributable to the extension of in-door 
relief, the cost of temporary hospitals, and the provision of aux¬ 
iliary workhouse accommodation, without which it would have 
been impossible to keep the out-door relief within modei'ate 
bounds.* 

The actual reduction in the amount and cost of pauperism 
will appefir the more surprising, if we only recur again for a 
moment to the enormous mass of destitution which the system 
had to deal with when its machinery was first put in motion- 
When we recollect that 3,020,712 persons were fed by the public 
on 3d July, 1847, and that even on the 12th September of that 
year (when the Kelief Commissioners may be said to have handed 
the distress of the nation over to the Poor Law Commissioners), 
the ration-receiving multitude amounted to 505,984 mouths, 
the question may well arise, what has become of that prodigious 
host of dependents upon charity, — how has that mountain of 
misery melted away ? St. Jarlath’s would promptly reply, that 
we ace in this result only evidence of the unresisted career of 
famine and pestilence; only demonstration of the guilty negli¬ 
gence of heartless Commissioners and an unfeeling Government. 
Mr. Mitchell (were he not abroad for the benefit of the public 
health) would point his finger at Lord (Jlai’cndon, ^ Her 
‘ Majesty’s Butcher-General for Ireland ; * but . in fact, Avithout 


* The following tabic exhibits a comparison of the year ending 
Sept. 29. 18-i9 with the year ending Sept. 29. 1850, with respect to 
collection and expenditure: — 




Ordinary Expenses. 


Collection. 

In-door 

Relief. 

Out-door 

Relief. 

Establishment. 

* Total. 

1849 

,1850 

£ 

1,648,337 

1,561,846 

£ 

797,294 

606,849 

£ 

679,604 

116,935 

£ 

700,753 

550,341 

£ 

2,177,651 

1,274,125 

Increase 
^in 1850 

86,491 

190,445 

562,669 

150,341 

903,526 
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shutting our eyes to the increased mortality necessarily inci¬ 
dental to seasons of scarcity aijd disease (maugre all that 
can be done either by public charity or private benevolence,) 
and without overlooking the effect of the emigration both to 
Great Britain and the Colonics and the United States, which 
has been going on from most parts of Ireland for the last few 
years, Ave arc chiefly to remark, in the fact before us, the satis¬ 
factory Avorking of the Poor Law itself; tlie efficiency of the tests 
that have been applied to destitution, by means of Avhich it has 
been reduced to its true from its fraudulent dimensions, and the 
l^ublic consequently exonerated from a large amount of the 
burden Avrongfuily cast upon it under the previous temporary 
and experimental systems of relief. Many a lusty rogue, who 
in 1847 was spoon-fed in idleness by Sir John Burgoyne, 
is now applying his braAvny shoulders to the spade. Many 
an able-bodied slut, Avbo formerly received her rations almost 
out of Sir '^fhomas lledington’s hand, is now reduced to the 
extremity of honestly working for her livelihood. All the 
slotliful and Avilful indigence, by Avhich a scarcity so su})plied, 
and a misery Avitli so much of consolation, Avas regarded mm*e 
as a blessing than a calamity, has been winnowed from the 
true destitution of the country, and condemned to industry by 
the same law from which genuine distress receives gratuitous 
relief. 

We have a melancholy proof of the energy, the diligence, the 
devotion, with which the cause of humanity was served in the 
administration of this great Kstrovprfuiy to borroAV a phrase from 
the Athenian polity. Nine inspectors of unions fell victims to 
disease; seven vice-guardians met the same fate, in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties: in their return of July, 1849, the 
Commissioners reported the deaths of no fewer than seventy 
Avork-liousc officers, including^ nine chaplains and eight mcmbei's 
of the medical profession. It Avas a close and mortal combat 
Avith famine and pestilence. The same facts prove the intensity 
of the popular suffering, and the courageous humanity with 
Avhich the duties of relief were discharged. 

In those cases (of which there were several), Avhere aversion 
to out-door relief was pushed to the length of inhumanity,— 
Avbere, the work-houses being over-crowded and disease pre¬ 
valent, the denial of such relief exposed the poor to the al¬ 
ternative of death by famine or death by pestilence,—the 
Commissioners exercised the powers vested in them, and either 
broke up the delinquent boards or cashiered the relieving 
officers. Such were the proofs given by the Commissioners 
of that callous indifference to the public sufferings, Avith which 
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deinagoguee 5 seditious jouraals^ and even higher authoritiesj 
incessantly assailed them. T^e same calumnies were as indus¬ 
triously heaped upon the Government. ‘ The clergy and people 

* of Ireland feel/ wrote the unscrupulous M'Hale, on the 10th 
of April, 1848, ‘ that the Queen’s viceroy, far from deserving 

* praise for labouring to preserve the lives of her subjects, has 

* exhibited the strangest incredulity as to the extent of the 
< present famine, and the coldest indiiFerence to the fate of 
^ thousands who are fulling victims to its destructive career/* 
And O’Higgins, Bishop of Ardagh, writing to the Catholic 
primate, observed:—think, also, that Cardinal Franzoni 
^ should be informed that, under the name of legal right, the 
^ body of Irish landlords are literally starving the poor, and 

* doing so without a single remonstrance from our Lord-lieu- 
^ tenant, or his employer. Lord John Russell.’ So that Lord 
Clarendon was in danger, at that period, of being reported to 
the Pope for his inhumanity to the poor and his misrule of 
Ireland. 

But reasonable men will consider what has been done with 
reference to what it was possible to do: we are ever to bear in 
mind (what it is strange men should ever forget), that the 
blessings of plenty and health are not to be enjoyed in times 
of dearth and pestilence; that famine is famine, and disease 
disease, let charity be ever so charitable; that in those heavy 
visitations of Providence, man can do no more than palliate sCnd 
assuage : he cannot reverse the decree, and ordain abundance in 
a time of scarcity, and health in a time of plague. We are 
also to recollect, what is seldom considered as it ought to be, 
that, in seasons of famine, the* very distress has its mournful 
uses; for without the example of suffering, there would be no 
economy of resources, and no stimulus to exertion. Let us 
only ask ourselves the question, what would have been the 
effect upon the moral energies of the people of Ireland (too 
much disposed at all times to cast all their care upon Grovern- 
ment), if, by some miraculous exploit of administration, they 
had been carried through those years of calamity, without any 
increase of their ordinary privations ? Far more deplorable, in 
our judgment, would that demoralising eftect have been, than 
the most harrowing tale of destitution which has yet been brought 
to the public ear, from the most afflicted comers of the island. 


* Letter to Lord John Russell, where it was further affirmed that 
the Poor Law aggravated the distress, and where the Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant was further denounced as * a viceroy who has shown special 
^ i^mpathy with Presbyterians and Orangemen! * 
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Faults, no doubt,- have been committed, and the relief afforded 
may not have been equal, in all* cases, to the means which the 
law placed at the disposal of its local administrators. But'we 
are now reviewing a wide field of operations, passing judgment 
upon the whole working of a system both vast and new; and 
we are bound to say, that, perhaps, no operations of a character 
so arduous, upon a scale so great, of a nature so novel, with 
details so complicated and machinery so imperfect, in a country 
presenting such peculiar obstacles to economic arrangements 
and social improvements, were ever more ably performed, or 
brought to more successful issues. Tlic great good accom¬ 
plished may well atone for the little evil mixed with it; the 
broad salutary results may well cast a few unfortunate ex¬ 
ceptions into the shade. 

Among other gratifying symptoms of the improvement of 
the Irish character iu several valuable qualities of the intellect, 
such as steadiness, method, perseverance, and forecast,—qualities 
in which that character has been commonly, and, we believe, 
correctly supposed defective, — it would be most unjust not to 
include the general effective administration, during the three last 
critical and trying years, of that most important part of the Poor- 
law system which is necessarily dependent upon local manage¬ 
ment and control. In this respect the Poor Law has been an 
education to the upper classes as well as a subsistence to the 
lower; but the lower classes have derived no inconsiderable 
moral benefits from it also. It arrested the progress of demora¬ 
lisation, which Avas a stronger objection to the previous tempo¬ 
rary measures than all the administrative and financial difficulties 
which beset them. It rescued the Irish poor from a pestilence 
more virulent than fever,—more malignant than cholera,—the 
vice and misery of habitual dependence for subsistence upon 
public or private succour. By a wise charity, the effects of an 
unwise charity have been prevented or counteracted, and a spirit 
of self-dependence and eelf-exertion has been kept alive in the 
country under circumstances most adverse to the cultivation of 
those hardy virtues. 

It appears, then, as far as we are entitled to pronounce an 
opinion upon the experience of three years, that this important 
law has falsified the predictions of those who opposed its enact¬ 
ment. The property of Ireland has supported its poverty to an 
extent exceeding the expectations of the most sanguine. There 
has been a great, a substantial, a humane, and an economic relief. 
Pauperism has not increased, but diminished; and is in course 
of further diminution. The tests, upon the whole, have Avorked 
efficiently and satisfactorily; particularly the workhouse test. 
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It has not been found impossible, as it was foretold, to resist the 
tide of destitution pressing upon the provisions of out-door 
maintenance; but it has been stemmed successfully, and (wc 
have every reason to believe) to the permanent benefit of the 
poor themselves. 

Reform of Husbandry. — From the history of relief we 
proceed by a natural transition to an account of the mea¬ 
sures of improvement which accompanied it; — themselves 
measures of relief also, but of that higher kind which pro¬ 
poses to remedy national distress by opening tbe springs of 
national i)rosperity. The remark which we have already 
made on the general’ industrial policy of Lord Clarendon’s 
Government, applies with peculiar force to the subject of agri¬ 
cultural improvenjent. This was not a topic fancifully, option¬ 
ally, or even discretionally selected by a government determined 
to do something for the permanent welfare of the country, and 
naturally pitching upon the reform of husbandry as a fertile 
theme of discourse, and a most proper object of encouragement. 
It was a great deal more than this. The cultivation of the soil 
was a topic not of choice, but necessity. In making it the sub¬ 
ject of their earliest and latest care, their most diligent study, 
and liveliest solicitude, the Government did not travel out of its 
province, but the subject forced itself upon the province of 
Government. The force with which it pressed itself was not so 
much the unparalleled extent of distress and destitution as the 
cause of that distress, the calamity that produced it, the havoc 
of the old and customary subsistence of the people; from which 
sprang the necessity of repairing that havoc by creating a new 
subsistence, which new subsistence was to be obtained, like the 
former, from the land, but only from the land cultivated by new 
rules of art, and with an energy and perseverance never before 
applied to it. The lazy and slovenly tillage that sufficed for the 
potato would no longer serve. The labour that resembled sloth, 
and the culture that was scarcely better than neglect, would no 
longer suffice to produce the necessary supplies. It was indis¬ 
pensable to speed the plough and the spade with safe encourage¬ 
ment and wise instruction, to educate the husbandman for his 
altered circumstances, to stimulate in the same direction the 
exertions of every class connected with the land; in short, to 
concentrate the greatest possible amount of thought, skill, in¬ 
dustry, research, science, spirit, enterprise, and enthusiasm upon 
the interests of Irish agriculture, so as to multiply its fruits and 
retrieve its character; that their fertile soil should no more be a 
neproach to the people, and the just emblems of their condition a 
slattern Ceres and a Plenty with an empty horn. 
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Reform of Husbandry/. 

To promote agriculture, which has been well named by a 
philosophic poet, ‘ The Queen pf Arts and Master-work of 
* Industry,’ was therefore a part, and a leading part, of the policy 
of the Government. The necessities of the period suddenly 
raised it to the position which it ought always to have occupied, 
as an object of administetive care and a branch of public in¬ 
struction. 

But safely to cncounige enterprise and exertion is unques¬ 
tionably one of the most difficult points of Government. In 
Ireland its difficulties arc extreme. Whom to assist, and in what 
cases; to what extent; under what conditions and limitations; 
where to withhold aid, and Avhen to withdraw it after it has 
bpen afforded; — all these are delicate matters, beyond what 
country gentlemen, who go up with addresses to viceroys and 
bawl for grants, have the faintest notion of. A government is 
frequently in this dilemma; if it come forward, private exer¬ 
tions flag or cease altogether; if it decline to act, an object of 
great importance is permitted to fall to the ground, ilcre 
then, as in most human affairs, a middle course must be 
taken; neither too tightly grasping the public purse, nor open¬ 
ing it too freely. Generosity should have a leaning to pax’- 
simony, and parsimony should not be incapable cf wanning 
into generosity. Governments should contribute so as to induce 
contributions from private sources — not to check them. They 
should lend only on the best devisable securities for repayment. 
They should give under protests against giving. Of all things, 
they should only aid tliose who aid themselves; in ffict, they 
should aim at doing what Hercules would have done, if the 
carter, instead of sprawling and howling in the mire, had 
clapped Ins shoulders to the wheel, and put forth all his man¬ 
hood to extricate his wain from the rut. And, even in aiding 
independent efforts, the aid sliould always be proportioned‘to 
the amount of the effort; it should watch it, follow it, and cease 
along with it. Upon these principles the Govei-fiment of Ire¬ 
land (necessarily to a great extent an administration of assist¬ 
ance and encouragement) aixpcars to have been steadily conducted 
by the Earl of Clarendon, not without much sacriffee of popu¬ 
larity on many occasions, (for tlicrc is nothing so popular as 
largess,) but greatly to the permanent benefit df the country, 
which has pi’ofited a thousand times more by the development 
of its powers and by the formation of habits of self-reliance, 
than if the Viceroy had been Jupiter, and descended in showers 
of gold to court her favour. 

There was no time now for tlie old and idle dispute for pre¬ 
cedence between agriculture and manufactures. One plain 
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consideration disposed of that point. In the actual condition of 
Ireland, her agriculture is he^ manufacture; she is a manufac¬ 
turing country of corn and cattle, possessing her raw material 
(corresponding with silk and cotton) in her soil; her machinery 
is the spade and the plough; her factories her fields; her 
artisans her husbandmen. ‘Although,’ observes Sir Robert 
Kane, in his valuable work on the * Industrial Resources of 

* Ireland,’ * ‘ I have considered it of great importance to fix 

* attention on the facilities which this country presents for pro- 
‘ secuting the various departments of mechanical and chemical 

* manufacture, of which the essential circumstances and material 

* have been described in the preceding chapters, I am far from 

* being forgetful of the fact that the support of the great bo(Jy 

* of the people is, and must continue to bo, derived from the 
‘ soil; that the manufacture the most extensive and most indis- 

* pcnsable is the production of food, and that agriculture is the 
‘ most important of the various sources of industry which the 
‘ country contains.’ 

This was true before the inscrutable blight of the potato. 
The calamities of late years have only made the truth more con¬ 
spicuous, and the duty of attending to it more imperative than 
ever. What has been done, therefore, to turn adversity to 

* sweet uses,’ by improving the culture of the bountiful soil of 
Ireland; how far improvement has reached, what fruits it has 
already yielded, and what motives and principles arc at work to 
stimulate further exertions in the same ample an<l neglected 
field, cannot be inquiries of trivial import. 

T/tc Landed Property Improvement Act. — Let us inquire, 
in the first place, what has been going on for the improve¬ 
ment of the soil by the operation of legislative measures. 
Here our attention will be chiefly directed to the Act for 
the Improvement of Landed Property, which was introduced 
along with the Poor Law, and intended as an ally to it, 
a function which it has most efficiently discharged. This 
measure accomplishes its objects by a system of loans which 
the Treasury is authorised to make to owners of land disposed 
to render it more productive by agricultural improvement. 
The fund for the purpose was originally 1,500,000/., but 
300,000/. waff added to it by a subsequent statute, and a 
further issue of 200,000/. was sanctioned by an act of last 
session. The improvements, whether by draining, subsoiling, 
fencing, reclaiming, or making farm-roads, are executed by 
the proprietors;—the Governpient only interfering to ascertain 
' ' / 


* Chap. vii. p. 249. 
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that the proposed works are likely, by their productiveness, 
to justify the cost being made a« charge upon the property, 
and afterwards to secure, by inspection, the proper application 
of the sums advanced. No advance is made at all, unless 
the increased annual value to be given to the land improved 
equals the amount to be charged upon it. The local adminis¬ 
tration of the act is vested in the Commissioners of the Board 
of Works; and the Treasury, in its original instructions to 
•the Board, directed them to give a preference to the western, or 
more distressed districts of the island, where it was so espe¬ 
cially important to increase the produce of the soil and afford 
employment to the population. It is obvious, at a glance, that 
as a measure of relief, by the employment of labour, this system 
differs toto caelo from that of the Labour Rate Act. This act 
does not employ paupers, but makes independent workmen of 
people who would probably be paupers but for the labour it 
affords. The works under it are of unquestionable utility; the 
guarantee for their proper execution is as perfect as it is prac¬ 
ticable to make it; the borrower has the improvements on his 
property effected in the best manner; he cannot obtain his loan 
upf)n any other terms; the labourer is made a skilful workman; 
and the public money is advanced upon the best possible 
security. 

We have now three Reports of the Commissioners before us. 
I'lie last brings the history of their proceedings under this act 
down to the 31st December 1849, at which date there had been 
applications for loans to the extent of .3,501,776/., of which 
1,617,529/. had been approved by the Board, and sanctioned by 
the ^'rcasury; and 788,238/. had been issued, in instalments, to 
applicants.* 

On the .5th of April, 1849, the inspectors appointed by the 
Commissioners had reported an actual expenditure in drainage 
and other improvements of 295,717/., and .at the end of the 
same year an expenditure of 512,452/. The totsfl number of 
acres which had been reported drained at the latter date, was 
73,660; the average cost of their di'ainagc being 4/. 10s, per 
acre. A great portion, too, of the drained land had been sub- 
soiled ; and the improvements also included a great extent 
of new fences, new farm-roads, and of rocky lands cleared of 
stones and prepared to receive the plough. By the statute of 

* We have further information as to the amounts of applications 
and issues down to the 16th of Noveipber last. The applications at 
that date amounted to 3,807,437/., of which 1,765,124/. had been ap¬ 
proved and sanctioned, and 1,022,702/. had been issued. 
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last session, already referred to, loans may now be made for the 
erection of farm-builJings, a,valuable extension of the powers 
in the former acts. 

. The average anticipated return from the expenditure on tlie 
improved lands was 8 per cent., 2\ per cent, more than had been 
fixed as the minimum return, upon the assurance of which loans 
were to be made. At the close of their first Keport, the Com¬ 
missioners observe: —* 

* It sliouW be borne in mind, that the sum to be expended amounts 
to ],5(K),000Z., and the average anticipated return is 8/. per cent. 
If such be realised, and we entertain no doubt that it will, provided 
the works be executed as directed, the income of the country will 
be increased 120,000?. per annum, at an annual charge of 91,500/. 
for twenty-two years, after which it will be free; but this advan¬ 
tage, important though it be, is trifling when compared to the benefit 
which must result by showing the landlords the permanent improve¬ 
ment which a comparatively small investment will effect; and to 
both landlord and tenant the importance of thorough draining, as ii 
preliminary to all improvements in agriculture, and to the obtaining 
early and certain crops of every description.’* 

The inspection, though primarily designed to secure tlie 
proper expenditure and safe investment of the public money, 
has had the collateral advantage of being also a system of in¬ 
struction in the principles and practice of land-improvement. 
In fact, the inspectors of the works under this act form a corps, 
of practical instructors in the highest and most important ope¬ 
rations of agriculture.t 

In the first Report, the Commissioners could only lay down 
principles, and state their expectations. On the next occasion 
they spoke with more confidence; for the results were beginning 
to be visible to the eye, in the improved aspect of the country. 

In April, 1849, the Commissioners made the following state¬ 
ment : — 

* Sixteenth Report from the Board of Public Works in Ireland, 
p. 14. We have called it the first in the text, as it is their first 
Report of works under the Land Improvement Act. 

f It is gratifying to find that, in the opinion of the Commissioners 
ior executing the Landed Improvement Act, the works which were 
perlbrmed under Mr. Laboucliere’s celebrated letter (serious as the 
objections to the plan were in principle, as we noticed in our Article 
on the Crisis), far from being of no public value, proved most 
important as preliminaries to the operations under, 10 Viet. cap. 32. 
The Commissioners observe in their Report, July 8. 1848,- that 
‘ the Labouchere drainage works must be considered as not only 
‘ valuable in themselves, but most important as a precursor to the 
‘ Landed Property Improvement Act which followed-’ 
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Its Benejicial Operation. 

‘ In the humid climate of Ireland, the direct benefit derived from 
drained land is even more striking than in England; and the neigh¬ 
bouring farmer, whose land is undrained and whose ditches are full of 
water, looks with wonder at late autumn or early spring ploughin'^, 
which he cannot attempt,—and still more at the double crops of 
corn, and more than double crops of turnips raised on land wHicli, 
the previous year, exhibited tlie same neglected and unproductive 
character as his own. Adversity is a wholesome monitor: all now 
perceive that he who would thrive must abandon the ancient lazy and 
slovenly system, and, happily for the country, increasing energy and 
skill have become the order of the day; and all persons who have 
travelled in, Ireland during the present spring, will have noticed a 
marked impi*ovement in the neatness and perfection of the tillage, 
and the unusually early period at whicli the crops have been sown, 
throughout the greater part of the country.’* 

And in their last Report they say, — • 

* In making our Report on the progress of the works in operation 
under the Landed Property Improvement Act, during the year 1849. 
anti thtj benefit which has resulted from tliose works, tvc have tho 
pleasure to state, tliat the reports which have been received fi'om our 
inspt'ctors show, not only that the execution of the works has become 
more i)crfecf, and at tlie sam(5 time more economically performed, but 
that a general increase is already observable, both in the quantity 
and quality of the produce from the lands which have been drained 
and subsoilcd, whether it consist of cereal or green crop; and iu 
many cases the improvement has been so decided, that the neighbour¬ 
ing farmers have been induced, on their own account, both to drain 
and subsoil the lands in their occupation,’! 

A glance at the annexed map (which has been reduced to 
suit our pages from the map given l)y the Commissioners in 
tlieir last Report) will show how widely extended over Ireland 
arc the advantages of this admirable measure. The country 
appears studded with improvements, dotted all over with the 
evidence of agricultural reformation. The knowledge of a mea¬ 
sure so useful, and of results so important and entouraglng, 
cannpt be disseminated too widely. 

We were about to make a series of quotations to show how 
the system has worked in augmenting the value of the lands 
improved under it; but the very number of the instances at 
our command induces us to abandon the intention. Let one 
fact, to which the Commissioners themselves challenge attention, 
stand in the place of a hundred. 


* Seventeenth Report, 1849, p. 6. 
t Eighteenth Report, 1850, p, 4. 
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* The townland of Gortnaskeaprh, in the county of Leitrim, 
‘ the estate of James White, Esq., and Lieutenant-colonel 
* J. J. White, which contains — 

175 1 33 of arable land 

and 12 1 25 of.bog; 


* making altogether 187 3 18 was, previously to draining, 

* let in small tenements to a number of poor tenants for the 
‘ sum of 125/. 12a’. 6cf. per annum. The tenants were removed, 
‘ either by emigration or transference to other lands, and sub- 
‘ scquently the sum of 805/. 11s. lOJ. was expended on im- 

* provements, the interest on which, at 6/. 10s. per cent, per 

* annum, amounts to 52/. 6s. 6d.; when the works were com- 
‘ plcted the lands were rclet at a rent of 206/. 9s. Id., being an 
‘ increase on the original rent of 80/. 16s. Id. per annum, or 
^10 per cent, on the outlay.' The smaller dots on the map are 
particularly deserving of attention, as evidence of the enterprise 
of small proprietors and farmers. The small loans appear to 
have been particularly remunerative and useful. ‘ 'I’he small 
‘ loMis to proprietors,’ says Mr. Poe, inspector for Tipperary, 

* have been productive of much benefit; they have been gene- 

* rally looked after by the applicants themselves, and the works 
^ have been very well executed.’ * Small proprietors,’ observes 
another inspector, ‘ possessing a single townland, are anxious to 
‘ obtain loans. There is a great desire to improve manifested 
‘ by the small farmers. In fact I would say that the Landed 
‘ Improvement Act has acted like leaven on the agricultural 
‘ community of this district, and there seems to be a determina- 

* tion on the part of the tenant farmers to meet depressed prices 

* by an improved system of tillage, and more active and In- 
‘ dustrious habits.’ 

Here is an account of the good done by a loan of 200/. in the 
King’s County on a small property belonging to a Mr. Andrews: 
— ‘ Ills lands which, two years ago, consisted of moor and 
‘ swamp, are now growing turnips and rape, and one of the 
' best oat crops, seen in the neighbourhood was cut on a part 

* which had l^en the resort of wildfowl.’ These improve¬ 
ments have a manifest tendency, it must be acknowledged, to 
injure Ireland as a sporting countiy; and, indeed, we are 
distinctly informed that draining and subsoiling are becoming 
the favourite field-sports in several parts of the country >— 
superseding fox-hunting and snipe-shooting. ‘ The effect of 

* this act in directing the -attention of proprietors to agricul- 
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‘ tural improvements is very remarkable,’ says Mr. Prcudcr- 
gast, inspector of Mayo and Leitrim; ‘ every one connected 
‘ with the district has observed the ehange of habits which has 
* taken place among many of the leading sportsmen, who now 
‘ vie with each other in attention to fanning improvements.’ 
Another report, speaking of another district, observes — ‘ A 
‘ great social benefit has been derived from the loans in the 
‘ change of habits induced among many proprietors, who 
‘ formerly took but little interest in fsirmiug; among the most 
‘ persevering and attentive improvers are now to be found 
‘ gentlemen formerly well known iis devoting much of their 
‘ time to field-sports, wlio at first appllc<l for loans on account 
‘ of the pressing need of employing the people, and have now 
‘ been i)ersonally occupied for two or three ycai-s in draining 
‘ and farming, ami continue to find an agreeable interest, as 
‘ well as a profit, in llic pursuit.’ 

That the conduct of all country gentlemen has not been 
equally good, is not very surprising.- We are told of proi)rietors 
wlio, ‘ having obtained loans under the rules of the Hoard, 
‘ which include dry stone fences, erected ornamental stone and 


‘ mortar walls ivt a consitlcrable cost.’ 


This is an instsinee of 


that passion I'or expense and display, and preference of the 
showy to the substantial, which has had no small share in bring¬ 
ing many Irish landlords to bankruptcy and Baron llichards. 
Under such circumstances, the inspectors, very properly, have 
never allowed more than the amount contained in the original 
estimate for farm fences. But, for an cxaujplo of a country 
gentleman who is doing his duty, or rather who has done his 
duty, take Sir Kichard O’Donel. Mr. Elwood reports from 
the south of Mayo, that ‘ Sir Richard O’Donel, early com- 
‘ menced Avith energy, that he has now, after two years’ exertion, 
‘ nearly completed his improvements in the Newport district, 
‘ and has commenced with equal vigour in the Island of Achill. 
‘ lie has already thorough dmined 437 acres, cleared 559 acres, 
‘ and constructed 52 miles of new fences.’ How much more 


praiseworthy are Sir Richard O’Donel’s operations in Achill, 
than those of the proselytizing parsons of whose proceedings in 
that island the public has heard so much. The conversion of 
Avastc^ into fertile lands is a much more unquestionable benefit 
to society than the conversion of Roman Catholics. ‘ Depend 
‘ upon it,’ said Lord Chesterfield, whose Avise ambition, like 
Lord Clarendon’s, was directed chiefly to industrial improve¬ 
ments, ‘ poverty is what you have to dread in Ireland, not 
* popery.’ 
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Of the effects of the measure in improving the habits and in¬ 
creasing the skill of the agficultural labourer, here are some 
examples;— ‘ About 500 labourers have been constantly em- 

* ployed, who have throughout conducted themselves in the 

* most orderly manner, and have executed the tasks assigned 

* to them with perfect good will.’ {Report on Works in Donegal 
on the Estate of the Earl of Leitrim.') ‘ The industrial cdu- 

* national knowledge acquired by the workmen, is every where 
‘ beneficial; the example to the neighbourhood not less so.’ 
{Report of Mr. W. Halliday, Inspector for Mayo.) ‘ I beg 

* leave to observe that the labourers having become trained, 
‘ the work has evci’y where been well executed according to 

* the specifications.’ (J/r. Roberts, Inspector for Waterford.) 
‘ I have been pleased to observe the improvement of the 
‘ labourers under the system of task work, their increased 
‘ steadiness and ex[)ertnes3 in working, enabling them to earn 
‘ mueh higher wages than those usually given for a day’s work 

* in this part of the country.’ {Mr. Meade, Inspector for Comity 
Cork.) 

The greatest importance is to be attached to the effects of 
which we arc speaking. The measure is weaning the Irish 
peasantry fi’oin the old system of day-labour, which always 
engenders idleness, and is substituting piece or task-work, under 
which each man receives the just reward of his industry and 
exertion, being paid in proportion to the amount of work done. 
As an encouragement to the peasantry to seek a mode of em¬ 
ployment so well calculated to improve them as workmen, the 
act contains an excellent j)rovision, (the credit of whicli is due 
to the Duke of Wellington,) by which the labourers jnnst 
receive the full amount of their earnings in current coin of the 
realm. This principle is strictly enforced by the Com¬ 
missioners. 

A new ipanufacturc has already sprung up out of the impulse 
given to drainage operations, — the manufacture oi‘ tiles. In 
1846 there were but two tileries in Ireland; in 1848 there 
were twenty-five; in 1849 there w’crc forty-seven; and the 
last Beport on the 30th March last, states that additional tile¬ 
ries have been erected, and that many new ones are in progress, 
while the number of tiles produced during the last year from 
existing tileries has been greatly increased, and the quality 
much improved. We regret to observe that the distribution of 
these factories over the country is not as equal as avc could 
wish. Of the forty-seven erected in 1849, Ulster contained 
twenty-five, Leinster twelve, Munster only six, and Connaught 
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only four. The Commissioners particularly notice the pipes 
manufactured at the tileries erected by Lord Clonbrock in the 
County Roscommon, and the Misses Gascoigne in the County 
Limerick.* We find the Misses Gascoigne again lionourably 
mentioned in the report of Mr. Cox, Inspector of Drainage. 
Tlie most extensive improvements in Limerick arc in progress 
upon their estate; and Ave may add from our oAvn knoAvledge, 
(what is not mentioned in the blue book,) that these patriotic and 
enterprising ladies do not think it unbecoming of tlicir sex to 
superintend in person either the cultivation of their lands, or 
the improvement of the people upon them. 

Upon the great mass of facts, to the same purport as the few 
Avc have here cited almost at random, the Commissioners make 
the following striking and impressive observations. 

‘ It is remarkable that such striking results should have been 
obtained in almost every country in iredand, during a period when 
extensive fanners and leaseholders hitherto considered wealthy, and 
who are in the occupation of extensive tracts of naturally fertile 
lauds, have either surrendered them in despair, or are in process of 
laying them down in permanent pasture, in the expectation that 
sheep or cattle feeding will be more remunerative than tillage. No 
doubt we live in trying times, but the indolent man, and particularly 
tlic indolent agriculturist, must sufter before he bestirs liimsolf; and 
as the suffering Las already been ample, let us hope that the agri¬ 
culturist Avill be enabled to overcome the difficulties by winch he is 
surrounded, by the best and most salutary of all methods, — his own 
exertion. He complains of low prices, and deficient produce; let him 
drain and subsoil by the spade, and the return Avill be doubled, and 
freciucntly quadrupled. He is deficient in capital,—a loan under the 
Laud Improvement Act will provide it. He alleges he is borne down 
by rates, particularly the poor’s-rate, — let him employ the people in 
draining and subsoiling his land, and his rate will be light. In fact 
the provisions of the Lund Improvement Act meet nearly every re¬ 
quirement necessary for the agricultural impiwemcnt oi*tlu; country. 
We hear on all sides that it is impossible to support*the present 
pauper population; but it slioidd be borne in mind that the people 
liave become paupers from failure of employment: and it is gratifying 
to know that where employment has been afforded them ou usefiil 
works, their labour has been rendered productive; and that when 
employed by task, as is universally tlic case in the land improvement, 
as well as the arterial drainage, these quasi mendicants liave beconns 
industrious, skilful, and thankful labourers; and it is to be observed 


* The tiles made on the estate of the Earl of Enniskillen liave 
been sent to^ Scotland, and considered equal, if not superior, to the 
best tiles of Scotch manufacture. 1 
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that, inclnding the attendant main drainage, every acre drained and 
Bubsoiled gives full employment to about 160 labourers for one day.' 

The history of these operations encourages indeed the hope, 
that the day is not far remote, when the relief extended to 
poverty in Ireland hy public charity tvill be trifling compared 
with that which will result from the expansion of her agri¬ 
cultural resources ; when her chief poor rate will be the wages 
of labour, and instead of her pauperism crushing her property, 
her property will crush and extinguish her pauperism. 

We said this act was ancillary to the Poor Law. It helps 
the rate-payers, by diminishing the burden upon the rates in 
every district where advantage is taken of it. I’licre is, first, 
the enii)loyment afforded; secondly, the increased productive¬ 
ness of the soil; thirdly, the improvement of the agricultural 
po 2 )ulation in skill, industry, and independent habits. All these 
are jioints in which the lutc-paycr is dccj)ly concerned. Tr) the 
owners of land the benefit is obvious and direct; the improved 
land is better able to supjmrt all charges ujwn it, so that the 
burden which the Poor Law imposes on the landlord the ‘ Land 
‘ Imjirovement Act ’ assists him to bear. 

The Government pressed the measure earnestly upon the 
country gentlemen; and when the mendicant s([uircs came to 
the Castle, comidiilning of the jmessurc of the rates, and whining 
for absolute grants of money, the Lord-lieutenant inquired 
whether they had availed themselves of the advantages of the 

* Landed Property Improvement Act: ’ he showed them the 
‘ Poor Law ’ in one hand and this auxiliary measure in the 
other, and said, in effect, ‘ Gentlemen, here is the bane, and here 
‘ is the antidote ; either, as landldrds, you must give your people 
‘ emjdoyment, or, as ratc-psiyers, you must provide them with 
‘ food.’ To a begging petition presented by the rciircsentative 
of a southern county, Sir William Somerville roundly replied, 

* That the people must be permitted to gain a livelihood by 
‘ employment or be supported out of the rates. The Lord-lieu- 
‘ tenant perceives that there must be a struggle in this country 
‘ with its difllcultics, and will aid in overcoming them; but it is 
‘ impossible they can be successfully met, without a combined 
‘ cflbrt on the part of all; and he trusts that, by a gentleman 

* who, like yourself, possesses a just influence in the country, 

* sm cxam[)le will be set which will be extensively and bcnc- 
‘ ficially followed.’ 

The Royal Agricultural Improvement Society. — The Iloyal 
Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland was one of the first 
institutions that attracted the attention of Lord Clarendon, 
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on his arrival in Dublin. The society presented him with 
a manly and judicious address,, and his Excellency testi¬ 
fied his sense of their usefulness by accepting the office of 
vice-president. The history of that body is briefly this. Its 
founder was an enterprising gentleman, named Purcell, who, so 
far back as the beginning of 1841, conceived the idea that the 
energies of his countrymen would be better employed in profit¬ 
able agriculture than in fruitless agitation. Accordingly Mr. 
Purcell put his idea on paper, published it, and the result was a 
jpublic meeting in Dublin, where the Duke of Leinster presided, 
and resolutions Avere passed Avhich became the basis of the new 
Association. Earl Fortescuc, then the viceroy, gave the under¬ 
taking all the benefit of his influence and enlightened approval, 
and obtained for the society the honour of the royal patronage. 
]Mr. O’Connell, Avho was then agitating far different questions, 
and wlio, tliough fond of ‘ biibbling of the green fields ’ of Ire¬ 
land, never did anything to improve them, sneered at Mr. Pur¬ 
cell and his pnycct; but consoled himself and his friends, by 
lio])ing that the Duke of Leinster and the rest would ‘ shortly 
‘ agitate for something better than turnip-tops and red-nosed 
‘ potatoes.’ How'cver, the Agi’icultural Association was organ¬ 
ised, and although it has never received from the Irish nobility 
and gentry the efficient support it might reasonably expect from 
them, it has proved itself a most useful institution, particularly 
In the recent calamitous condition of the farming interest. Its 
objects and proceedings are similar to those of the Highland 
Society, and the Royal Agricultural Society of England. It 
holds annual shows and exhibitions, gives prizes and medals, 
disseminates useful knowledge in chea[) tracts on all agricultu¬ 
ral subjects and questions of rural economy, and (wliich is per¬ 
haps its most useful mode of operation) assists, encourages, and 
corresponds with the local farming Societies existing in different 
parts of the country. Among its more special objects we may 
mention the introduction and extension of green-crop husbandry, 
and especially the cultivation of the turnip,—a crop with which 
the name of Townsend* has not been more justly associated 
in England than the name of Purcell is now in Ireland. 

* Lord Townsend, minister to George I. and George IT., enjoys 
the reputation of having given the first great impulse in ICngiand to 
the introduction of turnips, of which he was himself a zealous culti¬ 
vator. 

‘ The other slights for Avomen, sports, and wines. 

All Townsend’s turnips and all Grosvenor’s mines.’ 

POPK. Imitations of Horace. 
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This Society has already held its annual exhibitions with great 
eclat in Dublin) Belfast, Limerick, Londonderry, Kilkenny, 
Ballinasloe, and twice at Cork, the second in that city having 
been held there last July; thus distributing impartially through 
the country the force of its influence and the spirit of its opera¬ 
tions. The impulse which these great demonstrations have given 
to the most useful of all reforms and the most patriotic of all 
enterprises, is easier to imagine than to calculate. They are 
usually and becomingly accompanied, as in Lngland and Scot¬ 
land, with extraordinary festivities, with banquets and balls, 
•which add to the public interest in the return of these great 
industrial anniversaries. 

The Practical Instructors in Husbandry* — Upon tliis excel¬ 
lent Society the Lord-lieutenant engrafted the system of Prac¬ 
tical Instructors. On the 23rd September, 1847, Lord Clarendon 
addressed a letter to the Duke of Leinster, in wliicb, among 
other things, he observed: — 

‘ I think it most useful to address your Grace in your capacity of 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society, as I believe it is tlu‘ough 
the numerous branches of that most useful institution tliat the 
agricultural classes can be reached; and as I consider the ineaus of 
bettering the condition of the Irish people must, for a long time at 
least, be looked for in tlie improvement of the processes adopted in 
the cultivation of the soil. Between the termination of the harvest 
works of the present season and the commencement of the. o[)erations 
for the ensuing spring, there will intervene a period which, although 
in a proper course of husbandry fully occupied by its peculiar and 
important labours, may be considered, as agidculture is carried on, at 
least in the remoter parts of Ireland, to be of comparative inactivity; 
and I believe that advantage might be taken of the leisure which the 
farming classes will then have, to supply them, to a certain extent, 
with sound practical instruction as to the great and well-established 
principles upon which their operations should be based; and the 
nu 5 ans by which, in the ensuing season, they may be enabled to raise 
upon their fi^rms the greatest possible quantity of food, and thus 
obtain for themselves increased pecuniary profit, and secure the State 
from a recurrence of the great calamities through which we have just 
passed. With this object, I would suggest to your Grace that a 
number of persons should be selected possessing sound practical 
knowledge of the most improved systems of agriculture applicable to 
Ireland, and of such general education as may enable them to com¬ 
municate tliat information orally in a satisfactory manner; and that 
those persons should be employed to perforin each a circuit through 
certain districts of Ireland, such as your Grace may decide upon, and 
to deliver lectures on practical agriculture for the farming population.* 

The foundation of this system vras no larger than a bank-note 
for 50/. To set his plan in motion, the Lord-lieutenant (having 
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calculated the expense of the first season at 300Z.) offered to 
contribute 50Z. himself, provided the residue was made up by 
others, and applied to the purpose proposed. We need scarcely 
observe that a larger subscription would have been vastly more 
popular, nor how the clamourers for grants despised and ridi¬ 
culed Lord Clarendon and his 50Z. The Agricultural Society, 
however, hastened to assure his Excellency of their gratitude fur 
his suggestion, — an assurance which they followed up so 
promptly, that within two months a fund of 800/. was raised; 
and this fund increased rapidly in 1848, as the system became 
known to the public, and its advantages began to be felt. 

A sum of 350/., the unexpended balance of a fund which 
Lord Heytesbury had placed at the disposal of the Society for 
the encouragement of thorough draining, was now, with that 
nobleman’s cheerful consent, applied to the object of Lord 
Clarendon’s letter. A committee was immediately formed to 
select competent instructors and carry the plan efficiently irto 
operation. The system was Jieartily at work in the month of 
Isovember, 1847. The first detachment of instructors consisted 
of eight, wlio were sent into the most I'cmotc and distressed 
parts of the west, free of all expense, to the districts which 
were to ju'ofit by their services. The result of the first experi¬ 
ment gave the council the liveliest satisfaction. They published 
theKcports of their homely missionaries, expressed their pleasure 
at the receptiou they had generally met with in the country, 
and recorded their opinion, that no greater boon could be con¬ 
ferred upon Ireland than the establishment of a system so 
excellent, upon a permanent and extended basis. 

Accordingly in the spring of the following year the system 
was expanded, not only by doubling the number ol‘ agricultural 
teachers despatched gratuitously to those parts of tlic island 
where husbandry was most backward and distress most severe; 
but by extending its benefits to other districts which were able 
to defray a portion of the cost of their own instruction. In the 
month of May, 1848, there were fourteen teachers of husbandry 
abroad in districts contributing a moiety of the expense ; tiuis 
making thirty practical instructors, in all, at that time dispersed 
through Ireland. The country having now shown an alacrity 
to embrace the advantages presented to it; and this having 
been satisfactorily proved, not only by the general subscriptions, 
but by the local contributions of districts desirous of having 
instructors provided for them, Lord Clarendon, judging that 
the time was aiTivcd when the liberal assistance of the Govern¬ 
ment might be afforded with j)ropriety, reinforced the funds ‘ 
applicable to the purpose with the sum of 1000/, from moneys 
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at his disposal-under the provisions of the ‘Reproductive Loan 
‘ Act.’ In each of the following years his Excellency, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, placed the same large contribution 
at the command of the Agricultural Society for the advance¬ 
ment of the same object. The general subscriptions for 1847-48 
exceeded 1000/. The sum subscribed by each of the fourteen 
contributing districts in 1848 was 261. In 1849 there were 
fifteen such self-aiding localities, of which five contributed 45/. 
each. The year 1850 opened with the reappointment of twelve 
instructors to districts contributing to remunerate them, and 
ten to districts unable to pay for such assistance. 

Through the miisses of shade and gloom which then brooded 
over Ireland, the beginnings of this happy experiment appear 
like the brilliant points which are sometimes seen studding a 
sombre landscape, where the sun at intervals prevails against the 
mists and vapours. The published Repoi’ts of the plain intelli¬ 
gent men, by whose instrumentality the benefits of this incal¬ 
culably useful system have been ditfused over the lace of 
Ireland, arc eminently worthy of attention. The spirit of 
benevolent inquiry and timely advice and instruction penetra¬ 
ting wild and ill-cultivated tracts, insinuating itself into every 
mountain hollow, through bog and moor, .along the shores of the 
ocean, and up the Avinding estuaries of the south and Avest, 
where seldom, until this recent effort of humanity, had tlie 
tenant of the wretched farm seen any form of friendship but 
the priest of the desolate chapel;—this spirit, we say, brought 
with it an amount and a diversity of relief, encouragement, 
support, and comfort, which is only to be knoAvn by the 
minutest study of the process and'its results. We have perused 
this scries of rustic narratives Avith the liveliest interest; but a 
few brief extracts from the most recent of them will beat 
explain the nature and extent of the operations they record, 
and the success that has attended them. 

Here is a brief account of the resources of Conncmarii, by 
Mr. Patrick O’Connor, practical instructor: — 

‘ With regard to Connemara, I think it necessary to say a few words 
on it; so much attention having been turned to it, and so much 
having been said and Avritten on it of late, that I cannot forbear 
giving my opinion, as a practical man, upon its capabilities. As a 
field for the safe and profitable investment of capital, none better 
exists, no matter Avhat flying tourists, paper agriculturists, or any 
others may have said to the contrary. It possesses all tlie natural 
resources of a fine country; and all that is required to make it so 
4s to introduce capital, industry, .and knowledge, to have those re¬ 
sources properly developed. The soil is capable of producing the 
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different crops of superior quality; some of the finest specimens of 
green crops 1 ever saw were in Connemara. There is no extx*a- 
ordinary outlay wanted in producing them: sea-weed, coral sand, 
sca-nioss, mud, &c., abound in inexhaustible quantities in all the bays 
and inlets. Limestone is found everywhere along tlic coast and in 
the interior. The climate also is superior; as an instance of its 
mildness it is enough to mention that sheep are shorn during all the 
winter montlis. It is notorious that the copper-mines and marble 
quarries are some of the best in Ireland. The quantity and quality 
,of the fish off the coast are perhaps the first in the world; but 
unfortunately there is no person able to take advantage of these 
iaeilities.’ 

Mr. O’Connor thus describes the state in which he found 
that country in the spring of last year: — 

‘ The greatest efforts are being inado to crop the land; and even 
the most miserable arc abandoning the idea of “relief,” and striving 
to do something to help themselves. The system of green cropping 
is pretty Avell establisliecl amongst the small farmers: even in tlie 
neglectod villages beyond the Twelve Pins I found them quite alive 
t(» the good to 1)0 ilerivcd from the turnip crop; in truth, were it not 
for tin; turnips during the winter, many would have starved, as in 
previous years: and since they have been consumed in some districts, 
thf- out-door relief lists Iiavc become crowded. I have not met one 
oceu[)ier of land who will not sow some green crop beside the potato/ 

]\Ir. Hart, instructor at Westport, in county Mayo, writing 
on the 1st of last April, gives an account of the growing 
])opularity of the turnip) in his district; an account whicli 
agrees with the Reports Irom most other parts of Ireland : — 

^ Notwithstaiuling the extraordinary l)readtli of potalo(*s planted 
this season beyond that of former years, 1 have not conversed with a 
single tenant in ray district who intends depending on them ex¬ 
clusively as a means of support, and wlio has not allottfid a pro- 
piu’lionate extent for turnips, which are certain to be sown.’ 

^ The same instructor, writing on the 4th of June last, lias a 
still more gratifying story to tell of the effects ol* his teaching. 

‘ In reporting the progress of tillage in this Union during the 
month of May, I beg to state the anxiety of the poor to sow turnips 
has surpassed ray anticipation. Let all other crops succeed as they 
will, there is a permanent foundation laid for sowing turnips, which 
never will be dropped. I have to remark, in conclusion, that there 
is one parish in the interior of my district (Islandcady) wliere the 
largest half of tillage is allotted for turnips, the majority of which 
are the poorest people I ever met with in Ireland.’ 

It is amusing to find that at Ballinrobe, in the same county; 
though the farmers have advanced to turnips, they have not yet 
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been prevailed on to sow carrots or parsnips^ which they 
modestly consider ‘ only fit for-gentlemen/ 

From Newtownlimavady Mr. George Brennan writes, on the 
22d February, 1850: — 

^ In no part of the barony are the farmers so backward in their 
operations as here, wliich induced me to visit them a second time 
before leaving Dungiven. I prevailed on many of them to use the 
spade; showing them the best and most profitable mode of application ; 
and again reminding them of the vast loss incurred by keeping a 
horse in their small holdings. This evening 1 addressed the farmers 
of Dungiven, and those of the neighbourhood, assembled in the 
Market House- Many influential gentlemen were present, principally 
landholders living in the town, together with the small farmers from 
the different properties lying about Dungiven. What gratified mo 
most was the attendance of the schoolmasters of the district with 
their advanced pupils, the latter .showing, by their hearing and 
attention, that they took as much interest in my discourse as their 
parents. I was kept, after my lecture, about an hour answering 
queries asked by the farmers relative to the proper crops to put in 
different soils, with other matters of importance for them to know.’ 

These instructors, it is to be remarked, have not only been 
eminently effective in enlightening the ignorance of the pea¬ 
santry, but they have been of equal use in calling attention 
to circumstances in their condition which were but little known, 
and the knowledge of which has enabled their friends to do 
them most substantial services. While they taught the poor to 
assist themselves, they taught the rich how to succour the poor; 
they proved both missionaries of improvement and pioneers of 
charity. Of this we shall give a single remarkable instance. 

In the year 1849 the attention of the Society w'as forcibly 
draw'n by the practical instructors to the fact, that many dis¬ 
tressed districts which they visited were not merely utterly 
ignorant of turnips and all sorts of green crops; but, Avlieii 
taught that such marvels existed in tlie stores of nature, and 
led to value and desire them, were so ■wildly and inaccessibly 
situated, that, in the ordinary course of things, an ounce of 
good green-crop seed was as much beyoud their reach as an ounce 
of gold-dust. No sooner was the grievance known (this genuine 
grievance of the Industrious poor), than a remedy was devised and 
applied. The first step was to create a fund for the purchase of 
seeds. Accordingly a subscription was opened for this special 
purpose, to which her Majesty the Queen and Prince AJbert con¬ 
tributed 50Z., the Central Belief Committee of Ireland 400/., and 
there were also subscriptions from other quarters. This fund 
was laid out in the purchase of green-crop seeds, which were 
then distributed (by means of the practical instructors and the 
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local farming Societies or committees pecially appointed) to the 
districts requiring such aid, not gratuitously, but at about one 
half of the first cost, each committee being held responsible for 
the quantity of seed received by it. The greatest pains were 
taken in selecting seeds of the best description, to create that 
confidence in the cultivators, which is so important in the intro¬ 
duction of a system of tillage totally new. The results have 
been iu the highest degree satisfactory. The proffered advan¬ 
tages have been seized with avidity, and the repayments required 
have been honestly and promptly made. 

* It is worthy of remark/ says the council of the Agricultural 
Society (May 17- 1850), ‘that the first proceeds from the sale of 
seeds has arrived from the poorest districts in Ireland; and the 
Council regard this not only as a proof that their efforts have been 
duly appreciated, but also as a sign of reaction, and a desire on the 
part of occupiers of land, by energy and self-reliance, to X'escue 
themselves and their families from destitution.’ 

The cost of the seed that has been distributed under ti:is 
system up to 1st of July, 1850, lunounts to 85G/. 2^. lOrf. For 
about one half of this sum the twenty-four districts which 
received it wex*c liable to the Society, and they have refunded 
llic sum of 366/. 16.s\ 0(L When a repayment is made the sum 
is again laid out in seeds by the Society, wdiich arc sent down 
to the same district, upon its application, and charged at the 
same rate; so that the good done by a given sum of money is 
far beyond the actual quantity of seed purcliaseable Avith it in 
the first instance. 

Fhc Society for the Improvement of Flax. — Another Society 
which drew tlic attention of the Government, casting about in 
all directions to discover what institutions w^crc efficiently 
working for the public good, and anxious to assist all Avho 
were so doing, Avas the Iloyal Society for the Improvement 
of the Growth of Flax in Ireland. This Society has been 
about nine years in existence, and the best criterion of its 
value is the fact, that Lord Clarendon, in 1848, thought it 
right, Avith the .approval of the Treasury, to place 1000/. at its 
command; and again in 1849 made the same addition to its 
means of usefulness. At a meeting of theKoyal Dublin Society, 
on the 16th April, 1850, the Lord-lieutenant strongly directed 
public attention to the many points of view, in which the culti¬ 
vation of flax was deserving the most serious attention the Irish 
agriculturist can bestoAv upon it. 

‘ There was one subject to Avhicli he attached great importance, 
because he felt assured it would bear an important influence on the 
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future prosperity of Ireland; he meant the cultivation of ilax. The 
climate and soil of Ireland were -pre-eminently suited to the growth 
of flax; and the competition of Irish with foreign flax was not a 
problem to be solved, because it had been already accomplished; and 
it should be borne in mind that, although it had not for many years 
enjoyed legislative protection, yet it had been most successfully culti¬ 
vated, and there was no crop yielded a better return to the farmer 
than flax. He believed there was no crop that offered so fair, or, he 
might almost say, so certain a prospect of a return as flax. This had 
already been found to be the case in Ulster, and he had every reason 
to believe that the soil and climate of the south and west of Ireland 
were even better suited to the cultivation of flax than the north. 
Some time ago he had occasion to refer to the Flax Society of Bel¬ 
fast for information on this subject, and he received from their able 
and intelligent secretary, Mr. M'Adam, a few facts which it miglit be 
desirable to read to the meeting.’ 

After I’cading passages from Mr. M‘Adam’s Report, liis 
Excellency went on to say: — 

‘ It was totally impossible to exaggerate the importance attached 
to the cultivation of flax in Ireland. The labouring population, male 
and female, would find employment at it; and while, by profitable 
labour their condition would be elevated, the rates would be kept 
dovrn. Exclusive of the manufacture of linen, the cultivation of 
flax presented another branch of manufacture in that of oil from the 
seed; and it was well known that enormous sums of money were 
annually paid to foreign countries for flax seed, every shilling of 
which might be kept at home. The oil-cakc was also of important 
use in the feeding and fattening of cattle. He thought it mucli to be 
regretted, that in an agricultural oouiitiy like Ireland, a matter of so 
much importance should be so long lost sight of, and that they should 
be compelled to pay between four and five millions annually to foreign 
countries, for an article in which they might successfully compete, and 
even excel them, here at home, as well as export to other countries- 
From various circumstances there was reason to expect, that the 
sources from which they had hitherto obtained their supplies of tlie 
raw material of the staple of their English -manufactures, namely 
cotton, might be greatly curtailed; and, if such should be the case, it 
would have the effect of bringing linen fabrics, which were peculiarly 
an Irish manufacture, into the market for home consumption, to a 
much larger extent than heretofore.' 

The Flax Society also has its corps of agricultural teachers 
spread over the island, — fellow-labourers, to a great extent, 
of the practical instructors organised under Lord Clarendon’s 
auspices. Although an Ulster institution, it embraces all 
Ireland in its exertions and advantages. Out of the tw'enty- 
three counties of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, its opera¬ 
tions extend to twenty-one; and in several of these the flax 
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culture has firmly taken root, particularly in Mayo, where, 
within the last four years, the extent of soil under flax has 
increased from 100 to 1400 acres. The annual sowing in 
Ulster averages 50,000 acres. For the rest of Ireland, it is 
only about 4000. Supposing each of the other provinces to 
cultivate flax as extensively as Ulster, Mr. M'Adam, the well- 
informed secretary of the society, calculates the value of the 
crop for all Ireland at 4,500,000/. What a field of enterprise, 
therefore, is open in this almost new branch of agriculture; 
what an unworked mine of national wealth. It appears that 
the soil of the central and southern parts of Ireland is better 
suited to the crop than the soil of the northern counties. Sir 
Robert Kane particularly instances the vast alluvial tracts along 
the banks of the Shannon, soils which, he remarks, ‘ afford a com- 
‘ plcte parallel to the districts of Belgium and ancient Egypt, 
* countries celebrated both for the production of flax and the fabric 
‘ of linen.’ In fact, there is no more melancholy evidence of the 
past neglect of the industrial resources of Ireland, than the actual 
state of the cultivation of this crop, compared with the remark¬ 
able advantages and capabilities of the country for it. Until very 
recently, the Irish farmer, even in Ulster, wasted the seed which 
is now proved to be so profitable, that nniny farmers have gained 
by the seed alone as much as by a crop of oats or barley. There 
are several ways of disposing of it, all lucrative. The farmer 
may sow it, since home-saved seed has been shown to be as pro¬ 
ductive as any seed imported; he may sell it for sowing; he may 
manufacture it into oil-cake; or lastly, he may consume it on 
his farm in feeding his live stock, — a most profitable mode of 
fattening, and one which has been adopted with great advantage 
in other countries. Yet the northern farmer not only threw 
away this valuable seed, but he wasted two other vfiluable 
comnjoditics, the Avater in which he steeped the plant, and the 
chafl* of the plant after the operation of skutching. These ma¬ 
terials, which (according to the best agricultural chemists) con¬ 
tain all that the crop takes out of the soil, and which consequently, 
when returned to it in the shape of manure, constitute the best 
restoratives of its vegetative powers, were turned to no ac¬ 
count whatever, even in that part of the island which had 
actually obtained a celebrity from its success in flaxen husbandry 
and manufacture. 

We need scarcely dwell upon the extent and variety of em¬ 
ployment which flax affords to mechanical industry, exercising 
the labour and skill of the dresser, the spinner, the weaver, the 
bleacher, and the embroiderer. The Flax Society mentions 
with great approbation the recent establishment of a School of 
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m Belfast,—a circamstanoe calculated to give a fur- 
tteiit' impose' to their alre^j thriving manufacture. Similar 
s^'dhlet. rccentty^ been • erected in Cork and Dublin. The 
l!)lat>li]a/()l? Central School of Design, founded by Lord Clarendon, 
has'beei^n operation for little more than a year, but its prospects 
tore veiy encouraging: it already counts an average attendance 
of 40d'pUpil8, and the general statenients of the first report to 
the-Committee of the,Privy.Council .for Trade are extremely 
satisfacto^. ’ , ' , 

The poor Farmers. — Returning to our 'subject, the reform¬ 
ation Or husbandly is no holiday undertaking, but one of the 
must difficult in wl^ch enli^hteued humanity cap engage. The 
difficulties of agric^ltur^, itself are not so great as the difficulties 
df promoting'ag^Qultural improvement. 

, ■ ^ -■* * Pater ipse colendi 

Baud facilem esse viam voluit,’ 


if true of the art of husbandry, is still more true of the superior 
art of enli{jhtempg and educating the husbandman. Nor is 
there anythfeg to astonfeh us in the difficulty of introducing 
innovatiohs iu tJie rustica^ particularly among the poorer sort 
of fenherfl. Aa observation upon this subject, made the other 
day-by the Dtrice 'of Argyle, at the dinner of the Highland 
;.Spci€ty,struck us forcibly. ‘ After all,’ said his Grace, ‘ what 

wanted was that which they alPrequired, — an 
mi^, devoid of prejudice, which would refuse to try 
.^nothing because it was new, and would object to nothing 
because it required time and trouble. This was what the 
^ farmery wanted; this was what they all wanted in every science 
the world.* The last half-yearly Keport of the Irish Agri- 
oulturSl Society bears strong testimony to the fact tliat the poor 
hu^andmen pf Ireland are at least as Well disposed as others of 
their class tb take advantage of such opportunities as are brought 
within their*reach: — ‘ 


* In submitting*.the Practical Instructor system for the third year 
to the consideration of the Society, the Council feel fully convinced of 
its advantages; the more' especially when based upon the system of 
local ^BOpervision,. which at'present exists, and connected with the 
aupply atid subsequent cultivation of such essential articles as green 
crop seeds in districts wl^l^h were heretofore totally ignorant of their 
use. In concluding flieir observations upon this head, the Council 
may remaik that it fias been in the very poorest districts of the country 
ikui tjte efforts of the Instructors have produced the most decided 
effect: the small occupiers having been unable, from poverty, to 
repeal, ^ exhausting process of sowing another grain crop, or to 
jdttfit !;^tatbes, last year received, as a boon, the green crop seeds 
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which were distributed f^oitoasly j nmd, ‘being totally ignorant as 

to their cultivation, they foUotred. the instn^tonsfgiven tb^. Th^ 
have since learned the valne of tho crops prodiu^ SeeSt; 

and, in. conseq^uence, will cultivate ^em wilupgly ai^’extensively 
this year. If the potato 8ucc(^^.‘'tbe other root crops .will he 
available for their legitimate object,-r-tHe Ceding of animiiii:- should 
the potato, however, again fail, the other crops will be (he ineAns of 
providing sustenance foir thousands who might otherwise parish from 
want.’ ’ ‘ ■ , ' ► 

The Keports of the Practical Instructors.^contain,'some -few 
•incidents disrejiutable to individuals: their accounts,,however, 
in general, reflect credit upqh nil classes, upop ipany of the 
gentry, upon the clergy pf all persuasions, but chkfly.ppon iljp 
small fanners, who appear on the whole to have embra^^ tap 
opportunity of improvement offered to them ' withf’ .the most 
praiseworthy docility/intelligence, and gratitiple. /Lnd'it jg 
only just to add, that the good opinion of the Irish peasantry 
which we have been led to fpriji from their reception of tbd 
Practical Instructors, is confirmed, by a variety .of sinylar fact® 
which wc have found scattered up tmd down the ;nijme)?ou^ 
official Keports and other authentic documents tp^wbicK we 
have referred for information on the actual gtatp Irelendi. . 

At the same time it must be a^nowledgpd thu^t the Ir^ 
population presents various aspects, not only in various parts hf 
the countf'y, but in the same place at different tj[na,es'and iii(.4tffe>'. 
rent circumstances,—making it difficult to pronoUI)ce^with gafety,. 
any general opinion as to their character or CQnduct. The. Imh 
are a nation with as many colours of good and evil as the opal. 
has hues: one knows not what to say of thein; there is so much 
to be jiraised if you consider them in one point of view,, and so 
mucli to be blamed if you survey them in anoth^.. No- sooner 
do we begin to applaud than we feel called upon to condemn; 
and directly we commence railing, at them some hew light 
strikes us and we resume the dropped panegyric. So strangely 
do they falsify all general propositions and discomfit every 
theory. A nation.of all humours and complexions, whether 
called from Mercury or Saturn, from Venus or Jov^ their 
character is as hard to hit as that of woman.. ^ou are familior 
with them in an hour, and in the dark about them at the close 
of a life. They seem at once the most' stubborn and .tbe' xnost 
tractable of mankind; a bye-word for turbtilence and* a proverb 
for content; more cheerful in indigence than whs ever any 
other.nation at the summit of prosperity; with infinrfe resource 
and no resource; often perversely preferring grievance to re.^ 
dress; tolerant of real ills, maddened by fancied wrongs, 
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ferocious and good-natured; indolent at home, and industrious 
abroad; heroes with the bayonet and dastards with the spade, 
“dastards, however, for lack of discipline, not of spirit, for they 
have much of the stubborn stuff in them of which not only the 
good soldier but the good citizen is made. 

The Roman Catholic Clergy. — We have mentioned the 
Homan Catholic clergy. It is extremely gratifying to learn 
how actively and cordially they have supported the cause of 
agricultural improvement. The names of near a hundred 
Ikiman Catholic priests and curates occur in the reports of 
the Practical Instructors as having cheerfully and strenuously 
co-operated with them. Not a few are noticed specially as be¬ 
ing forward themselves in the same sphere of usefulness. We 
read of a Rev. Mr. M'Garry, in the county of Donegal, who 
had thorough-drained and subsoiled a large portion of his 
farm, to the perfect satisfaction of the Instructor. We are told 
of a Rev. Mr. O’Connell, of Kenniare, that he is ‘ a good farmer 
‘ and loses no opportunity of impressing upon his flock the 
‘ obvious advantage of an alteration in their present mode of 

* husbandry.’ At Dingle the Practical Instructor accompanied 
the Rev. Mr. Moriarty over a large farm which he had lately got 
possession of in the worst order; ‘ but now, from the superior 
‘ manner in which he has reclaimed it, it will prove not 

* only profitable but something more. It is his intention to 

* make this a model farm, for an example in the locality.’ Of 
the Rev. Miehael Conway, parish-priest of Bangor, in the 
county Mayo, we are informed that ‘ his farm is conducted with 
‘jud^ent and skill, and in speaking to the people he can 

* address them practically.’ Here we see the ministers of religion 
in what the circumstances of the country have made their proper 
place, cheering the march of improvement, leading civilisation 
by the hand. We could multiply the number of such instances. 

The iMnded Proprietors ', — The Roman Catholic clergy are of 
course deeply interested in the prosperity of the agricultural 
classes, but so are men in the other stations of life, who act as if 
there was nothing which less concerned them. For example, is 
the Agricultural Society of Ireland supported by the nobility 
and gentry of the country as it ought to be? In the half- 
yearly Report of the Council, dated 26th November, 1846, we 
are ioformed that of the peers possessing estates in Ireland, 
there were no fewer than 120 who had never contributed to the 
funds of the Society. We are told further, that, there are only 

* the names of thirty-one of the members of Parliament for Ire- 

* land on the list of its supporters;’ and that the same want of 
fiotive co-operation exists among the landed proprietors in general. 
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We are also informed of some of the results of this almost in¬ 
credible neglect of private interest, no less than of public duty. 

* The Society was unable to contribute to the support of the 

* local Societies in proportion to its sense of their value and 

* utility. In their endeavours to assist them they had exceeded 

* the available funds at their disposal, and in proportion as they 

* extended the encouragements and rewards they did not find 

* themselves supported by those whose estates and tenantry 

* were thereby benefited.’ The same complaints are repeated 
in every successive Report, down to the last that has been pub¬ 
lished. 

Now these are statements, not taken from any speech by Mr. 
Roebuck, or from the agrarian essays of Mr. Mitchell, but from 
the Reports of a body chiefly composed of Irish landlords, — men 
who, being true themselves to their public duties, are well 
entitled to complain of the slothful and recreant members of 
their own order. The Report, in which it is stated that no 
fewer than 120 noble proprietors in Ireland have never con¬ 
tributed to the objects of the Royal Agricultural Society, is 
signed by the Earl of Clancarty, as chairman, and was adopted 
on the motion of his Grace the l)uke of Leinster. 

We promised, at the outset, to show, to the best of our 
ability, who wore discharging their public duties in Ireland and 
who were neglecting them. That pledge we are now in part 
redeeming. The number of regular paying members of the 
Society in question has decreased since 1845 to the extent of 
upwards of 150; falling off just at the time when, in any other 
country on the face of the globe, there would have been dis¬ 
played a double amount of activity and public spirit. The 
effective strength of the Society is not greater now than it was 
in 1843, two years after its establishment. The amount of yearly 
subscriptions, which in 1844 was 1501/., in 1849 was reduced 
to 1075/. Compare with this — we do not say the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society of England—but the Highland Sbeiety, num¬ 
bering, in 1849, 2880 members. There Is something which passes 
comprehension in this stubborn and open-eyed neglect of their 
most obvious interest by so large a portion of the landed aristo¬ 
cracy of a country so essentially and necessarily dependent upon 
agriculture as Ireland. It cannot surely be derogatory to any 
rank, birth, or station to imitate Lord Clancarty, or tread in 
the steps of the illustrious head of the house of Fitzgerald. Of 
all human occupations, the most ancient, the most aristocratic, 
is Agriculture. ‘ The antiquity,’ says Cowley, ‘ of the hus- 

* bandman’s art is certainly not to be contested by any other. 

‘ The three first men in the world were a gardener, a plough- 
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* man, imd a grazier. Behold the primitive nobility of those 

* great persons, who are too proud now, not only to till the 

* ground, but almost to tread on it. We may talk what we 

* will of Ulies, and lions rampant, and spread eagles, in fields 

* d’or or d’argent, but if heraldry were guided by reason, a 

* plough in a field arable would be the most noble and ancient 

* arms.* , 

National Agricultural Schools. — Meanwhile the system of 
National Education is contributing its powerful aid to ad¬ 
vance this great cause. Thirteen Model Agricultural Schools, 
under that system, are at present in full operation, and the 
Commissioners have made building grants towards the erection 
of ten others. In addition to schools- of this description, 
there exist thirty-four ordinary agricultural schools, now 
giving efficient instruction to the children of the peasantry. 
They are connected with the schools of general elementary 
instruction; and * they have furnished satisfactory proof,’ say 
the Commissioners, in their latest Report, ‘ that literary and 

* agricultural education can be practically united without coun- 

* teracting or encroaching upon each other.’ In 1847 the 
Commissioners published an Agricultural Class Book for the 
use of their advanced pupils; and the excellence of this (as 
well as of very many other works prepared for the special 
use of the National Schools) has been shown by an extensive 
sale in England as well as Ireland. The Commissioners have 
also a model farm in the neighbourhood of Dublin, where,'i» 
1849, thirty-four pupils and agricultural teachers were admitted. 
The pupils receive literary as well as agricultural instruction. 
The days are devoted to husbandry, the evenings to general 
mental improvement. The farm is provided with a library of 
select works on Agriculture.- All the male teachers x-cceived 
into the central training establishment are required to attend 
the lectures of the head agricultural teacher, and to visit the 
model farm* one day in each week, to witness its practical 
operations. 

Whoever considers the extraordinary hold the system of the 
National Schools has taken of the opinions and affections of the 
Irish public *, will concur with us in attaching incalculable im¬ 
portance to the industrial direction which the Commissioners are 

• A little volume entitled ‘ The Past and Future of Ireland indi- 
< cated by its Educational History,’ contains a valuable letter from 
Lord Montcagle (Sept. 1847) on Agricultural Instruction; and also 
a copy of the Course of Instruction prescribed for their schools of 
agriculture in the Queen’s Colleges. 
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wisely giving to the working of the institution, — of which the 
assistance it is rendering to the cause of agriculture is but a 
single instance. Of the growing popularity of the system there 
cannot be conceived a proof more decisive than the fact that, in 
the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, the three most disastrous which 
Ireland ever witnessed, 1437 applications were received for aid 
to new schools, of which 910 were received into connexion; the 
number of schools actually opened rose from 3637 to 4321, and 
the number of children under instruction increased from 456,410 
to 480,623. 

' Agricultural Statistics .—For the actual results of the impulse 
which has been given to agriculture, we must consult the official 
returns of the produce of the soil. From the return for 1849, 
lately published, we derive the welcome intelligence that the 
breadth of land under tillage continues to increase, and that the 
produce has been increasing also. The extent of soil under legu¬ 
minous crops in 1849 exceeded that under the same crops in 1848 
by 56,535 acres. In green crops of all kinds the increase was 
16,687 acres. In each crop the increase was 2 per cent, 
upon the preceding year. Ctftnparing the cultivation of turnips 
with that of ])Otatoes, Ave find that while the breadth of soil 
planted Avith potatoes decreased to the extent of 86,841 acres, 
the cultivation of turnips increased by 69,024 acres; and that 
this increase Avas spread over every county in Ireland. The 
extent of flax cultivation in 1849 exceeded that in 1848 by 
6451 acres. In live stock the variations have been as folloAVs: 
— Of cattle of all denominations, there Avas an increase of 
56,397 in 1849 compared Avith 1848. The repx’oduction of the 
national animal, Avhose numbers had been so miserably reduced 
during the years of famine, Avas very remarkable; the census 
of pigs for 1849 showing an increase of 136,202 above that 
for the preceding year. A diminution of the number of hoi’ses 
to the extent of 13,363 in the same interval is easily accounted 
for by the consolidation of farms and the impulse to spade 
industry. These results are important, not merely as evidences 
of positive improvement and groAving wealth, but as securities 
against the recurrence of general destitution. With a diminished 
population, an increased fertility, and a varied produce, the Irish 
peasantry will no longer be absolutely defenceless as foimerly, 
in an adverse season, or under any of the ‘ distressful strokes’ 
to which nations are subject. 

The sources of information from Avhich these facts have been 
taken are themselves a novelty in Irish affairs well Avorthy of 
special remark. Previous to the administration of the Karl of 
Clarendon, the agricultural produce of Ireland was as much a 
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matter of conjecture as the rural opulence of the moon. Indivi¬ 
duals speculated with more or less ingenuity and correctness, just 
as Arthiu: Young speculated in 1778, and Wakefield in 1812; but 
data there were none to satisfy an age so honourably distinguished 
as the present by a spirit of inquiry and a passion for facts. 
Lord Clarendon had noticed this defect while he presided over 
the Board of Trade, and had communicated with the late Lord 
Bessborough upon the subject. There were several circum¬ 
stances at that period too obvious to be stated, which made it 
not a mere matter of curiosity, but a most serious political 
object, to possess the amplest and most authentic knowledge of 
the produce of the soil of Ireland. Accordingly, one of the 
earliest measures of Lord Clarendon’s viccroyalty was to set 
on foot a system of agricultural registration; which is now so 
well established and so thoroughly organised, that we may as¬ 
sign it a place among the regular institutions of the country. 

The value of such a system in an agricultural community is 
almost self-evident. It is based on the Ordnance Survey, and 
earned into effect through the agency of the constabulary force; 

* a body,’ says Captain Larcom ^y whom this difficult statis¬ 
tical undertaking has been conducted with consummate skill 
and with scientific ability of the first order), ‘ to whose 
‘ admirable discipline and organisation it is due that the most 
‘ general and extensive inquiry can be conducted in Ireland 

* with as much precision and exactness os a model operation on 

* the most limited scale.’ The local or field inquiries arc en¬ 
trusted to this body, who arc furnished with lists of the town- 
lands in the several constabulary districts, and also with precise 
instructions and forms of returns prepared at head-quarters. 
These forms, when filled and returned, are subjected to very 
laborious processes in Dublin, in order to group the townlands 
anew into counties, unions, and electoral divisions; after which, 
the arithmetical operations of abstracting and totalling are to be 
performed. ‘The magnitude of such a work, and the extreme 
care necessary to guard against errors, will easily be conceived. 
Captain Larcom observes, that the process of compilation, though 
simple in each part, ‘ required numerous modes of check, from 
‘ the various transpositions and the great number of figures 

* involved in them, the number of townlands being 60,760, with 

* twenty-four facts relating to each, requiring more than four 
‘ millions of figures in the course of their digestion.’ The re¬ 
turns, as digested and tabulated, in the form in which they now 
lie before us, present an astonishing mass of details. We learn, 
by inspecting the tables, what breadth of land in every county, 
.poor^daW union, and electoral division throughout Ireland, was 
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occupied with cereal crops of all kinds, green crops of all kinds, 
with flax or with meadow, in each of the years 1847, 1848, and 
1849. 

But this was only one branch of the inquiry. The second 
branch, relating to quantity of produce, was prosecuted in a 
difierent manner, by means of queries issued, in a tabular form, 
to valuators, inspectors of drainage, and other persons profes¬ 
sionally connected with the management of land, and possessed 
of agricultural knowledge and experience. Nor is this all; the 
retuiiis also include a census of the live stock in all Ireland for 
'the same years; horses, mules, asses, cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, 
and poultry; so that these tables arc lor each year, not only 
indications of the progress of husbandry, but inventories of the 
entire agricultuml store of the country. 

In the year 1848 we find these returns incidentally illus¬ 
trating the unruly state of the country- The constabulary, 
engaged in watching or pursuing the disturbers of the public 
peace, were not so available as in 1847 for collecting the statis¬ 
tical information. This, however, in the greater pari of Iic- 
land only occasioned delay; but in Waterford and Tipperary it 
became necessary to abandon the design altogethei’. This is the 
solitary triumph Young Ireland has to boast; it was soiuetliing 
to derange a calculation, since it was not so easy to upset a 
kingdom. The cfiect of the derangement is, that wc are obliged 
to strike the two ill-behaved counties out of the returns for 
1847 and 1849, in order to compare either of those years with 
the year 1848. 

The state, of utter disorganisation and extreme debility, 
however, in which the disasters of 1846 and 1847 left Ireland, 
demanded a more radical change of system than could be 
cftectcd by any of the measures wc have hitherto discussed. 
Those disasters revealed not only the gross defects of the Irish 
system of farming, but the intrinsic rottenness of the entire 
fabric* of Irish lauded proj)crty, and made it the iipperious duty 
of the statesman to attempt its reconstruction upon sound prin¬ 
ciples. Unless some remedy could be found for the general 
dearth of capital applicable to agricultural improvements; some 
means devised to create a substantial, independent, and enter- 


* In reading Mr.Bigslow’s ‘Jamaica in 1850,'where, among other 
®^uses of its decline, he treats of its incumbered estates and accumu¬ 
lations of land, it is impossible not to be reminded of Ireland. As the 
Irish famine only revealed the rottenness of the fabric of Irish lamled 


property, so Mr. Bigslow supposes the Emancipation Act and tlie 
Sugar Duty Bill to have accelerated only, but not occasioned, the 
insolvency of Jamaica. 
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prising class of proprietors, in the room of those nominal owners 
of the soil, whose hopeless embarrassments incapacitated them 
for the discharge of their social and territorial duties, no 
general, solid, or lasting reformation was to be expected. The 
improvement of the majority of Irish estates was not more 
obstructed by a pauper tenantry than by a class of landlords 
who were nearly in the same deplorable condition. What was to 
be expected from men who were in truth only proprietors of 
deeds and parchments, whose only tangible property lay in the 
dusty boxes wliich incumbered the shelves of their lawyers, who 
were only connected with the soil by some family tradition, or 
through the medium of creditors and receivers; possessing 
station without influence, the pretensions of wealth with the 
embarrassments of poverty, the position of usefulness without 
the means, the hopes, the possibility of being useful? It was 
idle to preach the duties of property to such a class as this. It 
was unjust to hold up men to popular odium for the breach of 
obligations which they were powerless to discharge. What was 
to be done with them? How were they to be disposed of? 
Was it practicable, having regard to justice, to evict the pauper 
landlord? The process of eviction was going forward only too 
fast and too unscrupulously, at the other end of the scale. 

Long had this evil been recognised as one of the most malig¬ 
nant symptoms of the case of Ireland; pcrhai)S none of the un¬ 
fortunate peculiarities of that country had been so frequently 
considered and discussed. IIow often has it been discussed 'in 
this journal ? But it belonged to that class of public grievances, 
the very magnitude of which protects them from reform. Men 
gaze upon them as they do on mountains, and think them re- 
inovcable by a miracle alone. Probably, indeed, no combination 
of causes less formidable than that which rose out of the recent 
unparalleled calamities could have secured tlic success of a mea¬ 
sure so vigorous as the Act for the Sale and Transfer of 
Incumbered .Estates. 

Incumbered Estates Bill. — Wc have spoken of the years 
under review as having been signalised by several great and 
memorable laws. The law now in question is eminently worthy 
of being so distinguished. Whether we regard the size and 
stubbornness of the abuse it grapples with, the vigour and 
originality of the machinery it employs, or the vast and almost 
inctdculablc importance of the social change which its operation 
j:>ron)iscs to accomplish in Ireland, it may justly challenge com¬ 
parison with the greatest achievements of modern legislation. 
The ability with which the act was framed, and the knowledge, 
the t&lebt, and the spirit with which its policy and provisions 
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were recommended and Bustaincd by Sir John Romilly, have 
added new celebrity to a name already illustrious in English 
history for its association with the triumphs of humanity and 
social progress. 

The opposition which was otFered to this measure on the 
part of the legal profession was not surprising. It sets the 
Courts of Equity aside, with all their bills and cross-bills, 
reports and references, prolixity and procrastination; super¬ 
seding them by a tribunal at once cheap, expeditious, and 
efficient, in which the public is beginning to sec, in this 
■particular at least, the model of a rational and economic 
Chancery. A simple, shoi-t, inexpensive mode of selling and 
transferring land, is substituted for that tardy, tortuous, and 
ruinous course of procedure, which on both sides of the Channel 
still disgraces our civilisation, and makes men shudder at the 
mention of a Court of Equity. Thus far all parties concerned 
in a sale, whether as sellers, creditors, or purchasers, arc equally 
benefited by the innovation. The extent to which the landed 
property of Ireland was involved in the trammels of law and 
equity, when the measure in question came to its rescue, may 
be conjectured from the fact that out of eighty-seven estates in 
which sales had taken place under the Commissioners, between 
the 2l3t Eebruary and the Ist August, 1850, there were only 
twelve in which proceedings for sales were not pending cither in 
the Chancery or the Exchequer; and in fifty-four cases receivers 
had actually been appointed by one or other of those Courts. 
To purchasers the law offers a special advantage,—the greatest 
inducement, indeed, that can possibly be held out to a catntalist 
desirous of landed investment,—the advantage of a parliament¬ 
ary title, impeachable by no jurisdiction, and valid in the face of 
the whole world; such a clear and indefeasible title as in the 
present complicated and discreditable state of the laws affecting 
real property, no court of justice in England can at present 
confer. . 

Let us now Inquire into what has been done under this act, 
and see how often the public has availed itself of the extraor¬ 
dinary facilities it affords for the disencumbering of estates, and 
the transfer and acquisition of landed property. On the 25th 
October, 1849, the Court of Commissioners commenced its 
sittings for the despatch of business. Since that period to the 
beginning of August last (the date of the last return made 
to Parliament by the Commissioners), there were filed 1085 
petitions of all kinds for the sale of lands, of which number 
177 were presented by owners; a fact which sufficiently an¬ 
swers those opponents of the measure who charged it with 
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confiscation^ and compared the Commission to an inquisition 
by Strafford. In the early stage of its operation the bulk of 
the petitions came from incumbrancers, but as the advantages 
of the system became better known and understood, the pro¬ 
prietors began to evince their anxiety to participate in them. 
The law proceeds indeed with a most just and salutary dis¬ 
crimination. Grenuinc and solvent ownership is not disturbed 
by any of its provisions. It only afiects the false position of the 
Iwdlord who has no real dominion over the land. It separates 
the grain from the chafi^ and gives to the wind none but the men 
of straw, the fugitives from their creditors, or persons merely 
protected from their creditors by a formal insolvency. It appears 
that in eighty-two cases (previous to the 1st August last) 
petitions had been presented against parties who had availed 
themselves of the benefit of insolvency, or against their assignees. 
The total rental of the property brought by the 1085 petitions 
above mentioned under the cognisance of the Commissioners, 
amounted to 665,470/. 18s. Id .; and the gross amount of the 
incumbrances upon it, (taken from the statements of the peti¬ 
tioners,) to 12,400,348/. 6s. Id* The petitions from owners 
disclosed incumbrances to the extent of 3,028,556/. 13^, lOr/., 
and stated a total rental of 189,944/. 5^. 2d. In these fixets 
we Imve decisive indications of the alacrity of both landlords 
and incumbrancers to profit by the cheapness and expedition of 
the new tribunal. 

We shall now see whnt effect the orders of the Commissioners 
have had upon the mass of property subjected to their juris¬ 
diction. The first auction of land took place on the 21st 
ITebniary last. Since that date to the Ist of last August, there 
had been sales in 87 different - estates. The total number of 
lots sold amounted to 257, an index of the extent to which masses 
of property have been broken up. Of thirteen of these lots 
the purchase-money did not exceed 200/. each, and of seventy- 
seven lots ifc-did not exceed 1000/. each. The total acreage of 
lands which had changed proprietors amounted, in English statute 
measure, to 64,802 a. 3r. 15p. The gross amount produced by 
the sales up to the Ist August lost was 541,253/. 16^. 6d. f 


* From further information before us, bringing the Eeport in some 
particulars down so late as the 30th November last, we are enabled to 
state that the total number of petitions then lodged was 1406. The 
gross rental of the property referred to in them was 860,698/. 14^, 7d., 
at&d the gross total of the incumbrances 15,816,506/. 16«. ild. 

j* On the 30th of November last the total produce of sales amounted 
to 1,053,555/. 12& 10c/. Of this sum there had been actu^y paid 
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Such are the reeults of this remarkable law, bo far aa its 
powers have been exercised; and to this extent we may safely 
affirm that the Commission has worked actively and efficiently, 
notwithstanding the confident statements of certain lawyers that 
it would not work at all; and it has equally belied the pro¬ 
phecies of certain proprietors, who foretold a glut in the land 
market, and a ruinous depreciation of the value of estates. While 
Mr. Stewart, a Chancery lawyer, was sarcastically inquiring 
what the Commissioners were doing, Mr. French, a Connaught 
landlord, was pathetically bewailing the reckless haste of their 
proceedings. Those conflicting charges may be left to demolish 
one another. The Commissioners appear to have used all 
the despatch consistent with the proper discharge of their 
duties'; and there is not the slightest ground for believing 
that the property sold under their dcci'ees has realised upon 
the whole less than its fair market value. The opposition to 
the Incumbered Estates Commission ran precisely the same 
course as the opposition to the Poor Law, proceeding, indeed, 
from the same quarter. As an effort was made to strangle the 
latter by a committee of inquiry before it was a statute six 
months old, so an attempt was made to defeat the former in the 
same early stage of its operations. A bill was introduced and 
passed in the House of Lords to bind the Commissioners to a 
minimum rate of fifteen years’ purchase. The bill might as well 
have proposed a formal repeal of the act. It was accordingly 
scouted in the House of Commons without a division, — Sir John 
Komilly exposing the motives of its autliors, and the misrepre¬ 
sentations upon which it was founded, with admirable force and 
perspicuity: — 

‘ Now, he ventured to say, after the most careful examination 

* of every particular c.ase that had been mentioned, that no sale 
‘ had as yet taken place at an undervalue. It had been re- 

* peatedly stated that one estate had been sold at one and a lialf 
‘ year’s purchase. On a former occasion he stated the circum- 
‘ stances connected with that sale, and intimated his conviction 

* that it was a dear purchase. The circumstances which had 

into the Bank of Ireland 729,5474 9s. 6rf. There were also then 
outstanding orders for liberty to lodge money to the extent of about 
75,0004; and there had been distributed by the Commissioners in 
cash 111,6184 5 j. 2d., in consols 87,3071. 3s. 4d., and in stock 
140,0874 16s. 10<4 The general bona fide character of the sales may 
be inferred from the fact, that creditors have been the purchasers to 
no greater extent than about l-30th of the property disposed of. 
The sums allowed to purchasers who were also incumbrancers 
amounted to no more than 24,8064 3s. 6d. . 
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* since occurred had verified that opinion ; for, upon the condi- 

* tion of paying the expenses connected with the sale, the pur- 

* chaser had been alloAvcd to get rid of it, and the estate had 

* since been sold at a little less than two-thirds of the sum 
' which he gave for it. When you talked of so many years' 

* purchase, it was quite impossible, on the face of it, to know 
^ what was meant, whether the nominal rental or the actual 

* value. A most prejudicial state of things had grown up in 

* Ireland in this respect, which the present bill was eminently 
^ calculated to continue. No sooner did land present itself for 

* lease than a host of tenants oflPered themselves, each outbid- 

* ding the other, and all promising to give not only infinitely 

* more than the land was worth, but infinitely more than they 

^ could ever pay ; the result of which system had been the ex-*^ 

* tension and perpetuation of pauperism for the tenant class, 

^ and for other classes an altogether erroneous notion of the 

* value of property in Ireland. In its immediate results this 
‘ system had, no doubt, been advantageous to the landlords, for 

* it had enabled them to borrow double the money upon land 

* thus let at double the value; but the double value w’^as never 

* realised, for the simple reason that it Avas utterly impossible 

* for the tenant to pay it, and landlord and tenant had thus 

* hanging over them liabilities which neither could at all meet 

^ out of the land purporting to be the security. . . . The 

^ large nominal rentals placed against the announcements of 
^ sales under the act were a positive evil as regarded these salesl 

* lie was prepared, upon the best information, to state that 
^ estates of the value of, say 1000/. per annum, and which were 

* let for 1000/. a-year, produced as much as estates of the same 

* real value, but which let for 2000/. per annum. Where, then, 

* estates in Ireland were said to be sold for twenty years’ pur- 
^ chase upon the rental set under the old system, the exceeding 
‘ probability was, that the actual result of the sale had been 
‘ forty years’ purchase.’* It is a strong corroboration of Sir 


* In a case which came subsequently before the Commissioners, the 
following curious circumstances occurred. A purcliaser of lands in 
Mtiyo applied to be discharged from his purcliasc, supporting his appli¬ 
cation by a variety of objections to the printed rental with whicli he had 
been furnished. Baron Kichards inquired at how many years* purchase 
the lands were sold, and was answered, * About nine months* purchase 

* of the) alleged rental, but that the sum amounted to many years* 
^ purchase on the actual value.* The accuracy of this statement was 
established; and Baron Richards observed, *The owner should know 

* that the rental was not what it ought to be, but of an erroneous 
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John Eomilly’s opinion, that the prices realised at the present 
moment are (as we have reason to believe) fully as good as 
those which were realised at first, when it could not have been 
anticipated that so great a mass of property would have been 
brought into the market. 

Auxiliary Measures. — The Incumbered Estates Act had two 
valuable auxiliaries in an Act to amend the Law of Judgments, 
and another to amend the Laws for the Kegistration of Assur¬ 
ances of Lands in Ireland. Both acts tend to the same object, 
7-1 the simplifying of titles and facilitating the transfer of landed 
property. The mischiefs which resulted from the previous state of 
the law respecting judgments were enormous. CJiarges, created 
with dangerous simplicity, burdened estates in the most general 
and indefinite manner. Nothing was easier than to encumber an 
estate, nothing so difficult as to part with it. A fiital facility of 
borrowing encouraged improvidence, multiplied interests, com¬ 
plicated titles, impeded transfer, prevented the breaking up of 
unwieldy estates into manageable and productive properties; 
and had the effect, moreover, of placing a large portion of the 
soil of the country in the hands of those functwmarics called 
Receivers, whose name has passed into a proverb for waste and 
mismanagement. A step to improvement was made in the 
session of 1849, by an act which prohibited the assignment of 
future judgments, diminished the stringency of the previous 
law respecting judgments of a certain small amount, and laid 
down some just rules to check improper applications for Re¬ 
ceivers. But an act of last session carried the reforfi to a 
considerably greater length. In future the charge created by a 
judgment will be special and temporary, instead of permanent 
and general, affecting certain specific lands named in a regis¬ 
tered instrument and no others ; a man will no longer be able 
to embarrass his neighbour’s title by judgments, and the tempta¬ 
tion to embarrass his own will be decreased. I'hc gross injus¬ 
tice and inconvenience incident to the summary apiTointment of 

‘ character, for which there was no warrant. Any fanciful sum 
‘ might have been set down as that which the tenants were to pay 
‘ as well as 81. 5s. a year; or it might with as much reason have 
‘ been stated that the tenants held any other quantity each as twelve 
* acres. For some reason or other it was stated in the rental that 
‘ Andrew Nolan held twelve acres at 81. 5s. a year, and that several 
‘ others held the same quantity at the same rent. But it was all 
‘ fiction; there was no truth in it.' The decision of the Court was 
that the purchaser should be released from his purchase and have his 
costs against the party having the carriage of the proceedings. 
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Beceivers is also, as to future charges, wholly taken away. 
With respect to existing judgments, there was not, of course, 
the same room for improvement; but the new law contains 
provisions by which the mischief caused by them will be lessened 
in some important respects. At any period the importance of 
these reforms would have been great; but they are now particu¬ 
larly opportune, coming into operation, as they do, in time to 
prevent the clear titles acquired under the Incumbered Estates 
Act from being darkened and complicated again. 

The Act to amend Registration belongs to the same group of 
reforms; dry and technical in their details, but in their conse¬ 
quences deeply affecting the Interests and promoting the welfare 
of society. The object proposed is to make the register for the 
future a perfect repertory of all the documentary evidence 
which may concern a purchaser of land; to make this evidence 
accessible by cheap and easy means; and to render registration 
and title less complex in future, by provisions concerning unre¬ 
gistered trusts and the notice 'of such trusts to purchasers. In 
framing the new system, advantage has been taken of the 
inquiries and recommendations of the Registration and Convey¬ 
ancing Commission in England. Deeds themselves will hence¬ 
forward be registered, instead of mere Memorials. Wills and 
other documents, hitherto excepted, will be subject to registra¬ 
tion. An improved system of indexing, founded on the maps 
of the Ordnance Survey, is provided for, one result of which 
will be, that where no deed has been executed affecting a 
given property, the negative, which at present can only be 
ascertained by a ‘tedious, uncertain, and expensive search, will 
be instantaneously and infallibly established. It seems, indeed, 
highly probable that the advantages resulting from the applica¬ 
tion of the Ordnance maps to this great purpose will of itself 
amply compensate the nation for the expense of that costly sur¬ 
vey. Means will ultimately be afforded, when the proposed 
system has‘been fully developed, of readily ascertaining the 
rights which affect every portion of the surface of the country; 
and a foundation will thus be laid for all the improvement of 
which the law of real property is susceptible. The system 
awaits the completion of the indexes to come into operation. 
Much will, of course, depend, in the execution of such a work 
as this, upon the intelligence and efficiency of the oflSicers em¬ 
ployed to superintend the details and preliminary arrangements. 

Tenant Right .—Connecting the ultimate effect of the * Incum- 
* bered Estates Act’ Avith the remarkable change which has been 
going forward for some years back with respect to the extent 
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of farms*,— and considering both in further connexion with the 
enormous impetus which has been given to husbandry, and with 
all the other altered circumstances in the condition of Ireland, — 
we behold a concurrence of ameliorating causes, from which, with¬ 
out being over sanguine, we may draw cheering inferences with 
regard to the future. But we are not to flatter ourselves that 
all the difficulties belonging to the distracting subject of Irish 
landed property have been surmounted. The relations of land¬ 
lord and tenant still continue to perplex the reformer and dis¬ 
compose society. There is a great question here still to be 
settled; and, as if it were not in itself sufficiently embarrassing, 
those who affect to feel the deepest interest in it are practically 
doing their utmost to prevent its satisfactory solution. The 
Tenant-Right notation tramples all rights but those of the 
tenant under its feet. It calls upon the legislature to remedy 
the alleged grievances of one class by doing another class the 
grossest injustice. A compulsory valuation of property,—a 
maximum of rent of land fixed by parliamentary authority,— 
the virtual transfer of the dominion and perpetuity from the 
landlord to the tenant,—'Such are the modest demands of this 
most unjust and most unwise movement. We know not what 


* From the official ‘Returns of Agricultural Produce’ for 1849, 
we extract the following statement of the fluctuations which liav(^ taken 
place with respect to the size of farms since 1847- This is a subject 
to be watched with considerable anxiety. ‘ The classification accord- 
‘ ing to the size of farms, which was introduced in the returns for 
‘ 1848, has been continued in the present returns, and they at once 
‘ bring under notice the alterations which have taken place in the 
‘ division of land. The total decrease in the number of farms between 

* 1847 and 1848 was 71,137. The decrease between 1848 and 1849 
‘was 46,041. This smaller reduction would appear to indicate a 
‘ pause in the process of consolidation of farms in progi’css in this 
‘ country; but when the classes in which the reduction jn 1849 has 
‘ taken place are compared, the subject assumes, perhaps, an increased 

* importance. In the cottier class the numbers were the same in 1849, 
‘ in many counties, as they were in 1848; and in other counties the 
‘ reduction was inconsiderable, the total reduction being only 2846, 
‘ against 18,185 in the former year. In the next two classes, *. 

‘ holders of farms from 1 to 5 acres, and from 5 to 15, the reduction 
‘ had diminished in the first class from 24,147 in 1848, to 13,585 in 
‘ 1849, and, in the second, from 28,379 in 1848, to 24,081 in 1849; 
‘ but in the fourth class, L e., holders from 15 to 30 acres, the decre- 
‘ ment rose from 4274 in 1848, to 6984 in 1849. In the last class of 
‘ farms, t. p., above 30 acres, the increase in the total number was 
‘ 1455 in 1849, in 1848 it was 3670.’ 
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^ould remain to constitute ownership, were such projects to be 
sdccessfoL- We have heard of no injustice ever practised by 
the worst description of Irish landlords exceeding the injustice 
contemplated towards them by the authors of these revolutionary 
propositions. This unprincipled confederacy (which seems to con- 
1 ^ chiefly of small shop-keepers in the provincial towns, in- 
darned by the editors of country newspapers, and led by a knot 
of turbulent priests and blustering presbyterian ministers) may be 
assured that nothing but defeat awaits their ill-directed efforts. 
The difficulty which exists, as far as it is capable of being 
tesolvcd, is only to be resolved by law; and the law will not 
adjust it upon the principles of Jack Cade, but only upon the 
basis of a full' recognition of the rights of the two parties. 
Some points appear to us to admit of equitable and beneficial 
arrangement Violence, however, and unreasonable demands will 
only retard"whatever solution may be practicable of a problem 
more complex and difficult than men who arc heated by passion 
and blinded by self-interest are in a state to perceive. This 
questiod is just as little to be carried by the shouts of a mob, as 
the dismemberment of the British empire. 

Extension of the Elective Franchise, — The time is singularly 
iU-cbosen for an attempt to carry any public question by the 
method of irregular blustering warfare, called agitation, — a 
time, when the electoral privileges of Ireland have just re¬ 
ceived so liberal an extension, and the power of the people 
to accomplish all reasonable objects through the legitimate 
constitutional channels has been augmented in the same pro¬ 
portion. This leads us to the great alteration and improve¬ 
ment which an act of the last session effected in the politicid 
state of Ireland. Ireland has taken a stride in parliamentary 
reform far beyond the rest of the kingdom. The great measure 
of 1831 was not a more important enlaigement of popular rights 
than the act -ire now speak of. The two monstrous evils of the 
former s^atfe of the law,—the dependence of franchise upon 
tenure, and the vexatious process of registration, which made 
the attoinment of the right of suffrage as troublesome as a law¬ 
suit, —no longw disgrace the Irish representative system. The 
system, established by the law of 1831 broke down under 
these two fatal defects. The Irish constituencies were on the 
verge of extinction (the total number of parliamentary electors 
for. -all Jrelp,nd aihounting only to 72,000), when Sir William 
Somerville introduced what may be called the new Irish Beform 
Bilf, establislung a franchise of the simplest nature, founded on 
rating to the poor, and containing within it the invaluable 
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elements of self-preservation and self-development. The pro¬ 
position of the Government was, to annex the electoral qualifi¬ 
cation to an 8/. rating in counties, and a 5/. rating in cities and 
towns. These amounts were raised in the House of Lords, with 
the usual timidity or jealousy of that assembly; but even with 
the franchises ultimately settled, a 12/. rating in rural and an 8/. 
rating for civic constituencies, there will be no contemptible 
body of electoi's under the new law.* It is not, however, the im¬ 
mediate result which is so much to be considered, as the principle 
of growth which the constituent body will contain,—increasing 
with the prosperity of the country, capable of being augmented 
with the utmost simplicity by future legislation, and subject to 
none of the decay arising from the mode of registry, which will 
henceforward be the mere entry of the voter’s name in the col¬ 
lector’s rate-book. That the principles thus established in Ireland 
are those by which the progress of parliamentary reform in other 
parts of tlic kingdom must be regulated, is tolerably certain; 
nor is this the only instance where the Lnglish reformer will 
have to look to Ireland for models of amended laws and 
ameliorated institutions. Ijet us remark, likewise, the wise 
confidence in the bulk of tlio Irish people, manifested by the 
Government in framing and proposing this liberal measure; a 
confidence not shaken by occasional disorclei's, or the passing 
gusts of popular discontent. The policy is both generous and 
prudent, whicli frankly relies upon the general soundness of 
the public feeling and understanding; but surely a Govem- 
inent which {lursiics this policy ought to be trusted by the 
nation in return. Tlicre never was a moment when Irishmen 
were less excusable for hearkening to the counsels of demagogues, 
or seeking to effect their purposes by clamour. 

Municipal Reforms. — In the same enlarged spirit, the Irish 
Government applied itself to another very difficult question, and 
brought it to a most successful issue. Repeated efforts had 
been made on tlui part of the corporation of Dublih, to obtain 
ibr itself that due amount of authority and influence in local 
affairs, without which a municipal corporation can exist for no 
useful purpose: but so completely had that lx)dy.forfeited public 

-- ■ . ■■ - - -- '" 7 , -- 

* By a return dated 28th May, 1850, to an order of the House of 
Lords, it appears that there were 227,500 tenements rated at 12/. and 
upwards in the Irish counties, and 48,882 tenements in boroughs 
rated at 8/. and upwards. This is the basis of the new constituency, 
making the necessary deductions for minors, women, &c. The pre¬ 
viously existing franchises, not depending on occupation, were not 
disturbed, 
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«^em and confidence, that every attempt to increase its powers 
met with the most determined resistance from the citizens at 
large. The reBiilt was mischievous in the extreme* On the 
one hand 5 thepubllc interests suffered grievously for want of a 
proper and efficient municipal control; while the corporators, 
ou tlie other, having little or no lawful business to transact, had 
a&nost an excuse for occupying themselves with political debates 
and personal squabbles. In these circumstances the Govern¬ 
ment undertook to moderate between the contending parties, 
and to remodel the corporation so as to make it a safe and 
trustworthy depositary of substantial power. The series of 
measures passed for that purpose have recently come into opera¬ 
tion ; and the new municipal body, consisting (as it is allowed 
upon all sides that it docs) of the legitimate representatives of 
the wealth, industry, and personal respectability of the Irish 
capital, does equal credit to the government by which it W'as 
organised and the burgesses by whom it was elected. The new 
town-council, upon their part, have done themselves no less 
honour by their judicious selection of a lord mayor for the pre¬ 
sent year,—having been influenced in theirchoiceof Mr. Guinness 
(a member of the well-known mercantile firm of that name), by 
no other considerations than those of private worth and com¬ 
mercial eminence. The excellent example thus set by the 
leading corporation will not fail to operate beneficially upon the 
other municipal institutions in Ireland. There is more in such 
events than their mere local value: they are indications of im¬ 
provement in the public understanding, and of the growth of a 
better political morality. 

Law Reforms. — The legislation of last session has further 
claims upon the gratitude of the Irish public, for tJio improve¬ 
ments it has introduced into the administration of justice in 
the Superior Courts. Here, again, wc experience the diffi¬ 
culty of extricating wliat is profoundly intci'estlug to the com¬ 
munity from a thicket of technicalities, and presenting it to 
our readers divested of professional jargon. But a measure like 
the Process and Practice Act (prepared and introduced by Sir 
John Koiuilly) cannot be overlooked in the most cursory survey 
of legal reforms. The principal grievance redressed by it, was one 
whidi was redressed in England fifteen years ago, having been 
found deeply injurious to^rade, and intolerable in a mercantile 
community; namely, the mode of proceeding for the recovery 
of debts.contracted in the course of commerce. It is sufficient 
to ^tate, that so curiously contrived for the purposes of injustice 
wofi^tbe system of writs, returns, notices, rules, services, appear¬ 
ances, and pleadings, that a defendant, without being particularly 
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litigious, might in the very outset of the proceedings evade the 
claims of a plaintiiF(seeking the payment of a common book-debt, 
or the amount of a bill of exchange,) for a period of five mouths; 
and if his attorney was subtle and inventive, he might, by the 
trick of a demurrer, or the artifice of a dilatory })lca, protract 
much longer his resistance to the justest demand. The continu¬ 
ance of this system in Ireland, so long after it was abolished in 
England, proved a serious check to the commercial intercourse 
between the countries. There was a strong and a natural 
objection on the part of English merchants and manufacturers 
to opening accounts in Ii’cland, while the law remained in this 
preposterous and knavisli condition; and the loss and inconve¬ 
nience that accrued to the mercantile interest, in both countries, 
may easily be imagined. ]N^ow ail this is changed by the law 
in question. An action for the recovery of a debt is made one 
of the easiest imaginable processes. A simple summons directed 
to the defendant personally brings him into Com*t within eight 
days, whether in term or vacation; and when the J)lainti^^’ lias 
got his debtor there, he may take all necessary proceedings 
up to judgment and execution, with equal despatch, lu the i)re- 
sent critical state of Ireland, when it is of such vital moment to 
give every encouragement to her industry, and open every vent 
to her enterprise, a reform of this character Is most opportune. 
To those who loved the law for the variety of its forms, the 
beauty of its fictions, or the venerable antiquity of Its abuses, 
such an act will seem exceedingly objectionable. It establishes a 
dull uniformity of process in all the courts of law; it substitutes 
unadorned averments of fact, for the daring inventions in which 
the fancies of the old lawyers rioted; it sweeps away imaginary 
suits, with the ideal parties to them; and degrades an ejectment 
from a spirited romance into the commonest piece of legal for¬ 
mality. But if these arc improvements, so will ihc public also 
bo apt to consider the equal distribution of business among the 
Superior Courts of law (a natural step after the asslhiilation of 
their practice), and the establishment of a [)crpctuaUy-sitting 
Nisi Court, to give full effect to the great principle of all 
law-reform, the interposition of the least possible delay between 
the claim of the suitor and the judicial decision upon it. 

The important acts for abolishing the Equity jurisdiction of 
the Court of Exchequer, and for alldiring suits in Chancery in 
all cases to be commenced by petition instead of by bill (with 
other provisions to cheapen and expedite justice in that court), 
we must be content only to name. But it would be unjust to 
dismiss this series of legal reformations, without acknowledging 
the excellent spirit with which the Irish Bar have acquiesced in 
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measures for the public benefit; although these measures, how¬ 
ever beneficial to the public, must, when taken collectively, 
involve a considcra])le diminution of their professional emolu¬ 
ments. Some people will doubt whether the same amount of 
change could be introduced in England with so little opposition 
on the part of the profession: at ^1 events, the Irish Bar have 
set an admirable example to their brethren on this side of the 
Channel. 

Miscellaneous Improvements. — Nor can we do more than 
group together and describe in the fewest possible words a 
variety of liuniane and useful measures for which Ireland is 
indebted to the unwearied diligence of Sir William Somerville, 
.and to his intimate acquaintsince with her wants and interests. 
TIic public is too apt to overlook altogether that important field 
of public exertion, where the progress of the reformer is impeded 
by no factious opposition and marked by no party triumph. It 
is, therefore, the more incumbent upon us not altogether to 
neglect the class of measures, of which the following arc only a 
few examples: — An act to amend the law of iinprisonincnt for 
debt; an act for the protection and relief of the destitute poor 
evicted from their dwellings; another for the recovery of small 
sums due for wages, the hire of farm-horses, &c., by summary 
])vocess, instead of by suit at Quarter Sessions,—the difticalt!e.^ 
of wliich to the labouring poor often amounted to a total ctenial 
of justice : a valuable amendment‘of the law for the leasing of 
mines, tending to the development of the mining resources of 
Ireland ; a measure which has proved most salutary and clEca- 
cions for the protection and improvement of the salmon and 
other inland fisheries; two acts to consolidate and amend the 
laws relating to the duties of justices of the peace, — in fact, 
extending to Ireland the beneficial provisions of the English 
acts upon the same subject prepared by the present Chief tfus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, when Attorney-General; another 
act for converting into tenures In fee those perpetually renew¬ 
able Icaseliold intei'ests ivhicli were so common in Ireland, and 
which gave i-ise to constant litigation and infinite perplexit 3 \ 
Two bills of a political character, one to limit the dm*ation 
of elections in Ireland to two days, tlic other to prohibit perma¬ 
nently those party processions and demonstrations which had so 
frequently led to tragic^ results, must close this short and 
imperfect summary of miscellaneous improvements. 

General V^iew of Symptoms of Proyress. — Perliaps it was 
never of so much consequence as at this moment, to direct 
public attention to whatever signs of improvement arc visible 
in the state of Ireland: for wc believe there never was a period, 
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when so many causes and motives were combined to excite an 
interest in lier welfare; and nothing can tend more to encou¬ 
rage that disposition in the public, than a conviction that her evils 
are not only not remediless, but that they have already in Bonus 
measure yielded to the influence of wise and humane treatment. 
AVhile her suflerings deeply move the philanthropist, her vast 
iiiij)ortance to the empire engages the profound solicitude of the 
statesman; and while thousands of humane and thinking men 
have their attention drawn thus strongly towards her, her 
splendid natural advantages and immense resources (above all, 
the unworked mine of wealth which she possesses in her neg¬ 
lected soil), arc daily attracting more and move the cautious 
and shrewd eye of commercial speculation. To the latter, this 
attraction has been greatly increased by the recent invaliaiblo 
reforms in the law; but it is plain the law would to little 
piu'pose ofter purchasers the advantage of a secure and spotless 
title, and the gravitation of capital would be a slow process, if 
there could not be shown, in the general condition and prospects 
of the country, a moral guarantee for tranquil possession and pvos- 
pci’ous enjoyment, — if there was not evidence upon the whole 
that great principles of improvement are at work, and that the 
country liad shown in itself an aptitude to improve. It is not the 
absolute advance jiiudc, whether physical or moral, \ipou which 
so much stress is to be laid, as the general lact of a tendency to 
progress. In agriculture, for example, the question is not, in 
the first instance, wliat marshes have been driiiiied, oj‘ how 
many quarters of oats tlic reclaimed acres have produced; but 
whether or not we are entitled to affirm that industry is gaining 
ground, that instruction is taking I'oot, that the husbaiidmau is 
expanding his views, con’ccting his mistakes, and [U’ofitiug l>y 
experience. Wlmt we arc concerned in is the direction of tJic 
inoveinent,—an<l to ascertain whether it is onwaids and upwards, 
in tlie })aths that lead to order and civilisati(ni. Let us sec, 
then, what the phenomena are which Ireland at the present 
moment presents to our view; let us fancy ourselves disposed 


Lir private fortunes with her destiny, and examine, 
crutiny of eclf-intercst, the various circumstances of 


to unite our 
with the scrutiny 
her condition,—the lights and the shades, the sources of hope, 
anxiety, or alarm. liegiiming with tlic things which are 
passing away, it is impossible not to perceive in the important 
social mutations which are now going forward in Ireland 
(attended, as many of them are, with a serious amount of 
liuman suffering), the removal of some of the most stubborn 
obstructions to the introduction of a better order of tlnngs. 
"VVo deplore the evils attendant on such changes; but the 
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changes themselves we behold with satisfaction. The systems 
which arc going to pieces before oiir eyes, are none of those 
which humanity or wisdom will regret;—the Cottier system, 
the Conacre system, the Driver system, the Receiver system, 
the Rockite system,—that complex, enormous, and abominable 
mass of abuses connected with the property, occupation, and 
tillage of the soil, which have long made the possession of 
land either an offence or a misfortune, a crime in the rich and a 
curse to the poor, fertile in strife and often bloodshed, — the 
systems which degraded farming into the laziest, liascst, sloven¬ 
liest, and hungriest of human employments, and the most fertile 
fields in Europe to the scandal of being those that yielded their 
inhabitants the vilest and most precarious sustenance; the 
systems, in fine, which beggared the lord without bettering 
the tenant, and (reversing the poles of society) crciitcd a bank- 
ni})t aristocracy and a landed lazzaronc. Such aixn the systems 
that arc tumbling to the ground, not w^ithout the incidents of* all 
great and sudden changes in society, whether the effect of 
physical calamities or of revolutionary fury — not without, 
confusion — not without severe national struggles: but the 
confusion which necessarily precedes order must always be 
more hopeful than alarming; and the struggles of a jieoplc at 
such periods have life and hope in thorn, not death and despair. 
They are the throes of a new birth—the pangs and the pro¬ 
phecies of public regeneration. 

Let us next siirvcy the stcjis of tlic reconstructive process. 
We have seen what an impetus has been given to industry; 
how industrial enterprise has been stimulated by advice, encou¬ 
ragement, and example; by education and by various institu¬ 
tions. We have shown, in particular, the admirable combination 
of measures brought by Lord Clarendon to bear upon the 
reform of agi’icultiirc; how the Government and Legislature 
have united to raise up that prostrate interest, the prosperity 
of whlcli is the prosperity of Ireland; what has been done to 
make the Irish people of all classes conscious of their advan¬ 
tages — to awaken them to a sense of their neglected opportu¬ 
nities— to excite them to enterprise, and impart the knowledge 
and skill by which enterprise achieves its victories. We have 
shown, also, how this teaching has been received, and to what 
extent its spirit has impregnated the country; that neither the 
lessons of wisdom nor the instructions of calamity have been 
thrown away; but that a people, Avho have shown themselves 
strong to siifFor, arc beginning to show themselves equally strong 
to do. IMixcd up with the afflicting evidences of destitution 
arc to be seen over the entire facAJ of Ireland the pleasing 
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symptoms of the popular battle with misfortune, and the scarce 
less gratifying proofs of the wise benevolence which has helped 
them in the struggle. The observant traveller in the most 
afflicted districts of Ireland beholds, with interest and surprise, 
the phenomena of indigence and improvement side by side. 
About the cabin of the neediest farmer some touch of neatness, 
about his meagre homestead some trace of order, a few cab¬ 
bages supplanting the once triumphant thistle, or more frequently 
still a patch of turnips providently substituted for the false 
potato — ])roclaim the influence of the N^ational School, or indi¬ 
cate the progress of the Practical Instructor. Here we see the 
rudiments of rustic improvement, which, combined with terri¬ 
torial changes (some already in progress, others to be expected 
from the legislative skill which lias already been so successful 
with Irish difficulties), will constitute ihc material of a new 
p(;asantry, whose characteristics will l)c the opposite of sloth, 
nastiness, and liuiigor. With this refoniiatiou at the base of 
the national structure, ive arc to connect the change going 
Ibrward lowjirds the summit; ])roniising a revolution, sooner or 
later, of equal iuijairtance in the circuinstancee and cliaractcjr of 
the landed propriclaiy. Thus the Ibrcc of events, aided and 
directed by tlic lawgiver, is rebuilding the flibric of Irisli 
suoicty, casting ihe institutions of jirupcrty In a new mould, 
ercavting a new ptu)ple- These views can liardly fail to suggest 
tlicmstdves to any one who will take the trouble of connecting 
the various refonniug agencies which arc in action, observe their 
common tendencies, and tiy to appreciate their iiltiiuato and 
combined effects. 

Taking a moral survey of the country, we perceive some very 
(mcouraging circumstances interspersed with otlicrs of a difler- 
ent aspect. Political agitation seems to ho extinct. Tlie puny 
and abortive attempts occasionally made to revive the Jlcpcal 
mania only prove the dcsj)cratc character of the undertaking, 
rrishmeu arc thinking of substantial things, of food arid clothing, 
of drainage and railways, and have no time anti no taste to re¬ 
sume the chase of shadows. Tiic very excitement which has 
replaced Repeal,—the tenant-right agitation,—(unjustifiable and 
wild as it is,) proves the practical direction which the j)opu]ar 
mind is taking, where it is most Inflamed ; while the little pro¬ 
gress whicli the agitators seem to be making, indicates a growing 
disposition in the Irish public towards moderate views and 
constitutional modes of advancing them. In most recent ined- 
ings and associations of Irishmen we have observed the wiiiic 
eoinincndablc tendencies. The calamities of the country luuo 
helped to produce this result, (fainiue is a matter w essentially 
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practical;) and the presence, example, and influence of an emi¬ 
nently practical Government have powerfully co-operated to 
diffuse the same spirit throughout the community. Party-spirit 
has abated perceptibly. The citizens of Dublin have set (as 
we have already remarked) the admirable example of regarding 
usefulness and respectability more than party considerations in 
the choice of members for their re-organised corporation; and 
the recent visit of Lord Clarendon to Ulster, and the cordial 


reception he met with from the people of that province, so soon 
after the unfortunate and exciting occurrences which ended in 
the dismissal from the magistracy of tlie most eminent and 
popular personage in the Orange body, afford the most decisive 
proof of the triumph of good sense and generous sentiment over 
tlic narrow and bitter feelings of party. 

The state of the country with resjwct to crime is also satis¬ 
factory, exhibiting u most gratifying decrease, since 1847, of 
crime of a serious character, and a striking diminution of that par¬ 
ticular species of offence for which Ireland has for ages enjoyed 
a disgraceful notoriety. It is to be observed that ail the niriil 
improvements wdiich have been set on foot have a tendency to 
further this most important refonnation; and as there was cer¬ 
tainly nothing in the i)rcvious state of Ireland winch prejudiced 
agriculture, and discouraged agricultural enterprise so niiich us 
agrarian outrage, the more importance is to be attached to any 
evidence of its tendency to subside. The results of the last 


summer assizes afford decisive proof of the state of general tran¬ 
quillity, and freedom from offences of u grave or alanniug nature', 
in which the Judges found the great majority of tlie Irish 
counties. Judge Jackson compUmcnted the county of liiinerick 


on the unprccedcutcd lightness of the calendar : lie said, ‘ it was 
‘ a legitimate subject of congratulation, and argued well fur the 

* pi'csent condition of affairs iu tliat part of Irciaiid, Prospects 

* were before them of a happier state of things than they had for 
^ some time past experienced, in the city of Limerick, he 

* believed, there was not a single case for trial; this Avas a per- 


‘ lectly maiden assizes.’ In the calendar for the county of 
Kerry there was but one serious case. CMiicf-tJusticc lilack- 
burnc remarked the total absence from the great county of 
Cork of any general spirit of insubonliuation or resistance to the 
law. With the exception of the number of larcenies, there Avas 
nothing in the state of the calendar which called for an observ¬ 
ation ftom liim. To the grand jury of the fcioutli Hiding of 
Tipperary, tSerjeant Stock observed that, ‘the calendar cou- 
‘ veyed a most gratifying impression of the present state of 
‘ their riding. The crimes Avere far fi'om numerous and of a 
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‘ mitigated character. Unquestionably this was a sj’mptom of 
‘ progressive improvement.’ Chief-Baron Bigot addressed the 
grand juiy of the county Koscommon, and observed, ‘ that with 
‘ one or two exceptions there was notlung to interfere with the 
‘ general ([uiet of the county; from all the information he had 
‘ been able to collect, there was almost a total absence of the 
‘ offences coming under the head of agrarian crimes.’ In Louth, 
Sligo, Meath, Monaghan, Carlow, and many other counties, the 
several judges of assize held nearly the same language; all remark- 
insr on the absence of turbulence, and on the decrease of crime 
botli in amount and malignity- In Galway the judge contrasted 
tlic slenderness of the calendar with the extent anti population 
of that great county ; and Judge Moore expi’essed his astonish- 
liicnt to the gentlemen of the county of Antrim at the extra¬ 
ordinary lightness of the criminal business to be disposed oK 
There was a dilferent state of things in Arniagli, Leitrim, and 
one or two more counties; but the general aspect of Ireland, 
with respect to crime, was most gratifying. 

AyitatUm ayaimt the QueeiCs Colleges. — Such arc the aus[)i- 
cious circumstances in the condition of Ireland, which place ua 
in the number of those who contemplate with move hope than 
fear the future that lies before her. There arc circumstances, 
no doubt, of an opposite complexion — one or two murky spots 
which wc cjinnoL but watch with anxiety, although neither 
Intimidated nor disheartened by them. To one of these wc have 
already sullicicntly adverted — the tenant-right movoineiit. A 
more serious ground of uneasiness, however, is the agitation of 
the ultra-montane section of the Homan Catholic hierarchy 
against the Queen’s Colleges. Suppose the crusade of these 
bishops to be successful, to what other issue can it lead but the 
universal interruption and defeat of public instruction in Ireland ? 
Suppose their attempt to have any measure of success, in the 
same proportion must that vital cause sufter. Have these 
violent men (happily only a faction of their churcli) fully con¬ 
sidered the fatal comprehensiveness of the principle upon which 
tliey have made their stand? Have ijicy weighed its operation 
upon the J^ational Schools in particular? Have they made up 
their minds to involve those institutions in the sweeping de¬ 
struction, with which their new-fangled doctrine menaces all 
establishments in which the princijile of united education is 
embodied? Are they prepared to shut the doors of 4000 schools 
of industry, order, virtue, and (we shall confidently add) religion, 
in the faces of half a million of children, mostly of their own 
persuasion ? Wliat. substitute do these prelates jiroposc ? At 
Avhat new springe are the children of the poor to drink, when 
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the fountains have been sealed at which they now slake their 
ardent thirst for education ? Or is the war only levied against 
the National College, and is the battle to cease to rage when it 
reaches the National School ? Well may such inconsistency be 
contemplated by men, who have already comiuitted themselves 
to the most proiligious inconsistency ever witnessed in any con¬ 
troversy or human transaction. For if ever men were pledged 
to a public principle, the lioman Catholic hierarchy, as a body, 
were pledged to that of united education. They were pledged 
to it in every form by Avhich it is i) 0 .ssible for any set of men to 
testify their approval of a system and bind themselves to support 
it. IJeforc a national school was built, the system of united 
education existed in the Dublin University and other literaiy in¬ 
stitutions in Ireland \ in the sulvantagcs of which the Roman 
Catholic youth participated, without the shadow of an objection 
having been started by a single priest or bishop of their church. 
When the National »Schools were established, this principle wa>s 
made their corner-stone; and it is mattoi* of history that th€;y 
were established, nut only with tlie full ('oncurrcuce, but at the 
express solicitation of the Romish prelaciv and priesthood. A 
Roman Catholic Archbishop identified liimself with the system, 
by becoming a Commissioner to su]>cvintond and advance 
it; and pernicious as that system is aiow de<‘lared to be — 
poisonous to morality, and subversive of the Roman Catliolic 
faith,—the clergy of that persuasion have from that hour to the. 
present abandoned their flocks to it in those seminaries without 
a scrapie. 

But why do wc talk of the National Schools? These 
jncomprehensible bishops were not more committed to tluisc 
schools, than they were to the very colleges against which they 
are now bellowing. They fully adopted and embraced the sys¬ 
tem, when they treated with Government for certain modifica¬ 
tions of it, and when the Government modified it to meet their 
views. The synod of 1850 is deprived of all authority and all 
character by the synod of 1845. In 1845 the Roman Catholic 
prelates of Ireland, at a meeting held in Dublin, were unanimous 
in giving credit to her Majesty’s Goverament for their G^ind 
‘ and generous intention ’ in px’oposing to extend the benefits of 
academical education; and with the name unanimity they pre¬ 
sented a memorial to the Lord-lieutenant, in which they stated 
that they were disposed to co-operate, on fair and retisonable 
terras, with the Government and the Legislature in establishing 
a system having ihut object. The ineinorial then set forth what 
the terms were, upon which these unanimous prelates were pvc- 
tKured tQ afford their co-operation; a variety of amendmentd 
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were proposed in the measure which was then pending, with a 
view ‘ to secure the faith and morals of the students of the new 
^ colleges; ’ and as all the amendments and securities suggested 
proceeded upon the expectation that the majority of the 
students would be Roman Catholics, it is impossible to conceive 
a more deliberate and formal assent than was then given by the 
unanimous Catholic hierarchy to the principle of united educa' 
tion. It is equally impossible to conceive a more solemn 
engagement than was made at the same time, by the same 
bishops, without a dissenting voice, to co-operate with the State 
in establishing the colleges, on condition of the amendments 
proposed being acceded to. Now let us sec what their proposi¬ 
tions were, and how far they were complied with. The unani¬ 
mous prelates required ‘ that a fair proportion of tlie professors 
‘ and office-bearers in the new colleges should be Catholics, 
‘ whose moral conduct shall have been certified by their rc- 
‘ spcctivo bishops.’ They required that if any president, pro¬ 
fessor, or nfficc-bear'cr shall be convicted of attcmptii.g to 
undermine the faith or injure the morals of any student, he 
shall bo removed from his office by the Hoard. They demanded, 
moreover, that tlicrc shall be a Roman Catholic cba])lain to 
superintend the moral and religious instruction of the Roman 
Catholic students belonging to each of the colleges; that the 
appointment of each chaplain shall be made by tlic bishop of 
the diocese in wliich the college is situate, and that the same 
bishop shall have autliorlty to remove such chaplain from liis 
situation. All these, being the most important securities required, 
Avere conceded in the amplest manner. Two points, indeed, were 
not agreed to by the Government. It was required that all the 
office-bearers in the colleges should be appointed by a Board of 
Trustees, of Avhich the Roman Catholic prelates should be 
members. An arrangement more pregnant Avith discord cannot 
be imagined; in fact, the more fairly sucli a Board was consti¬ 
tuted, the less smooth and harmonious must Its proceedings be¬ 
come. It Avas also required that the chairs of Geology, Anatomy, 
Histor}% and Metaphysics should be held exclusively by Roman 
Catholics. The very ground of this stipulation rendered agree¬ 
ment to it impossible; namely, the presumed danger to the 
Roman Catholic faith, in case of those chairs being filled by Pro¬ 
testant professors. It was evident that in a system of united 
education no security could be given to one religious persuasion, 
Avhich might justly be considered by another as a correspond¬ 
ing exposure of its faith to danger. But if the Government 
declined to agree to proposals of this nature, inconsistent Avith 
the constitution of the colleges, they made the prelates ample 
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compensation, by granting them two controls, which were not 
included among the securities they required. One was the con¬ 
trol of visitation: it was provided-that the visitors of each college 
should alw'ays include the Boman Catholic bishop of the diocese 
suid the archbishop of the province. The other, still more valuable, 
was the control over the residences of the students: the Boman 
Catholic bishops are empowered to insist upon separate and ex¬ 
clusive residences for tlie Boman Catholic students; the heads 
of such establishments are chosen by the bishop of the diocese, 
and the chaplains to them can only be appointed with his ap¬ 
proval, and are removeable, at his will and pleasure. 

Thus it appears upon evidence of the clearest nature, and 
proof the most abundant, that the Boman Catholic hierarchy, 
on the one part, having formally approved of the object of these 
institutions, and solemnly renewed their sanction to the great 
principle upon which they arc founded; and the Government, 
upon the other, having not only granted every security for 
Catholic faith and morals required of them (not incompatible 
with the principle to which both parties were equally pledged), 
but, having themselves devised and enacted other regulations of 
the same nature, and even more efficacious than those which the 
prelates themselves insisted on,—thus, we say, it appears that 
a more deliberate contract was never entered into with the 
public by any body of men, than that which was made in Dub¬ 
lin in 1845, and violated at Thurles in 1850. 

It was not until after the Boman Catholic hierarchy had 
been gratified with every devisable and imaginable guarantee 
against every danger, possible and impossible, which could directly 
or indirectly, ever so incidentally .or contingently, affect their 
delicate faith and sensitive morality, — not until after a system 
of precautions had been devised and ordained such as no other 
clergy in the world ever insisted on, such as were never embo¬ 
died before in the statutes of any academic body, — not until 
that moment did the light burst upon these egregious divines — 
did they make the grand discovery that no defences, no securi¬ 
ties, no regulations, no human precautions could reconcile the 
system of united education with the pure religious nurture of 
Boman Catholic youth. 

The triumph of an opposition such as this, so remarkable for 
the absence of reason, justice, consistency, and decorum,—an 
opposition offered to such a cause as education in a country 
where education is so prized and coveted as in Ireland,— Ave 
cannot bring ourselves to anticipate. The difference is immense 
between the resolutions of 1845, sanctioning the colleges by a 
. itnanimous vote, and the resolutions of the other day, condemn- 
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ing them by a divided sentence. To a unanimous decision of 
the heads of their church, though ever so preposterous, ever so 
irreconcilable with their former principles and conduct, we can 
conceive a devout laity prepared to bow; but we cannot imagine 
the same submission to a decree like this, which proceeds from a 
bare majority of a divided tribunal, beside its having every other 
quality to deprive an opinion of weight, or a resolution of au¬ 
thority. Wc shall expect to see the Roman Catholic laity in 
this instance vindicating their church from the reproach to 
which the Synod of Thurles has exposed her; defending the 
past conduct of their bishops against their present doctrines 
and pretensions. And they cannot defend tliat conduct more 
elFectively than by supporting the Queen’s Colleges, and insist¬ 
ing upon the enjoyment of the manifold advantages they afford. 

It can hardly fail to strike the understanding of so acute a 
people as the Irish, that the Queen’s Colleges arc but higher 
and more expanded forms of the National Schools; that both 
institutions rest upon the same principles, breathe the siimc 
spirit, seek the same great objects, and have been wisely fenced 
against the same dangers with a degree of caution and foresight 
which no efforts of proselytising zeal can possibly elude. The 
abundance of security for faith and conscience cannot but strike 
them with prodigious force when they recollect that no such 
amount of protection, or anything like it, has ever been thought 
necessary in other educational institutions frequented by the 
Roman Catholic youth of Ireland. It will probably occur to them, 
for example, that neither Roman Catholic piety nor Roman Catholic 
morals csin be exposed to serious risk in the College of Cork, 
— where every safeguard has been provided for them which the 
joint sagacities of their own hierarchy and of the Government 
have been able to devise,—when the same morals and piety were 
never considered in the slightest peril in the University of 
Dublin, where not only was no special security for them ever 
provided, but where there existed every facility for proselytism 
and every temptation to apostacy. These considerations will 
not fail to have the greatest practical weight with a people not 
more remarkable for their fidelity to their religious duties than 
eager to avail themselves of the opportunities of intellectual 
Improvement. We entertain no doubt, but that they will prac¬ 
tically decide this question in conformity with the decision which 
has been already come to upon it by all that is moderate, 
rational, patriotic, and consistent among the heads of their 
religion. Whether they consider the respect due to the opinions 
of their clergy, where those opinions are to be found most 
clearly delivered and solemnly recorded, or whether they consult 
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the wel&re of their youth, to whom the advantages of the most 
solid and enlightened education to be had in Europe are freely 
and munificently offered, the people of Ireland will be equally 
led to embrace and support those truly national institutions.* 

Thus much it was necessary to say upon this important ques¬ 
tion ; too important in its bearings upon the welfare of Ireland, 
and in connexion with still wider interests, to be discussed as 
fully as it requires in a paper not principally devoted to it. 
That any interruption of such a cause as public education 
should hang over Ireland, even as a threat, at a time when a 
union of all good principles and wholesome influences is so 
ardently to be desired, and when everything malign and oppo¬ 
site Avas never more to be deprecated, we cannot lament too 
much. But wc are not to indulge overweening expectations. 
We are not to exj)ect that a Avork so great as the regeneration 
of Ireland will not be subject to occasional retardations, from 
either outbursts of turbulence or the freaks of fanaticism and 
folly. If upon the whole the progress is not hindered but only 
delayed, we shall have reason to be content. 

There is still a Avord to be added before we conclude. 

Among the points to Avhich we referred at the beginning of 
this paper, as contributing tq render the administration of the 
Earl of Clarendon a period more than usually memomble in 
Irish history, Ave did not include the circumstance that his 
name Avill possibly close the long list of the Lord-lieutenanta 
of Ireland. The expediency of abolishing the Lord-lieutenancy 
is a doctrine whicli has been frequently advocated in this jouni.al; 
and the more the subject has been discussed, the more the vicAVS 
have been confirmed Avhich Ave haA'c uhvays entertained. The 
objections to the viceregal system ai'e so p^pablc that they have 
only to be stated, to produce almost unanimity upon the subject; 
the only points left for serious debate being the arrangements 
for conducting the Irish government, after its consolidation 
Avith the general government of the United Kingdom. It will 
suffice to state Avhat apjAcar to us to be the msiin arguments for 
this consolidation. In the first place, the office of Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant is an anomaly for which the reason and justification 
ceased, when the modem improvements in locomotion, both by 
sea and laud, made the communication between London and 


* It ijS gratifying to observe that at the entrance examinations lield 
last Dctober in the Cork College, there was an increase of eight 
Boman Catholic students admitted, compared with the admissions in 
October, 1849. The increase, indeed, was Avholly among the Roman 
Coolies. 
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Dublin as easy and regular as that between London and York. 
Secondly, the separate form of government tends to divide the 
people of Ireland from the people of Great Britain, to keep up 
separate views, ideas, and sentiments, unfounded notions of an 
opposition of interests, mutual jealousy, ignorance, and estrange¬ 
ment. Thirdly, it involves a division of responsibility, a clashing 
of authorities, a confusion of jurisdictions, whicli impede the 
march of government, and tend to weaken and retard it, when 
vigour and promptitude aio of the most consequence. Fourthly, 
the local government of Ireland tends more than any other 
cause we know of, to encourage that inveterate and fatal habit 
to which L’ishmen of all classes and positions are so notoriously 
addicted,—the liabit of leaning upon Government in all their 
difficulties, instead of depending upom their individual resources 
and relying upon themselves. Of this pernicious effect of the 
Lord-lieutenancy no Viceroy ever had larger experience than 
Jjord Clarendon; thouirh this is one of those cases- in which, as 
we have already remarked, the personal character of the holder of 
the office may somotimes bo remedial of its defects,—and certainly 
Ijord Clarendon lias omitted no opportunity to correct by sage 
advice and fearless remonstrance this, as well as many other 
Irish failings. We shall only mention one objection more; 
the peculiar exposure of the government of Ireland, seated at 
Dublin Castle, to the fury of demagogues and factions in periods 
of popular excitement. This last objection was strongly put 
by the Prime ]\Iiiiister in his speech introductory of the bill 
announced last session to abolish the Viceroyalty. To concur in 
t!ie policy of that measure, is perfectly consistent with our sense 
nl* Lord Clarendon’s services. A system of govci’nment of the 
most objectionable nature Avill often be productive of much good 
in the hands of an able minister, who will employ to the best 
advantage the means of usefulness it affords, and cover widi his 
own talents and efficiency the intrinsic defects in the constitution 
of his office. 


NOTE 

On Article entitled * Deaconesses or Protestant Sisterhoods^^ 

April, 1848. 

Tjik French Protestant Churches Averc described in the above 
article, as being universally favourable to these establishments. 
IVT. Agenor de Gasparin has recently called upon us to retract 
this statement. The following explanation seems due to the 
elevation of his character and the earnestness of his appeal. 
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Ak dste of publication of that artidCf it was, we be- 
Qlttratl^ Oi^rteet, ,thiA idtUhe mlnistenkpf the two Estab- 
SiAm ^jnet^itaiit Chores of Fnmce, the jEteformed and the 

one iin^e exception,—that of M. Coquerel, 
ti^imf^ietttative of ItmonaEbm,—^were united in approving 
tjfmd D^bSoneases' InstiitUe of Paris. Since its publication, has 

most 'heavj How to the Frencli Reformed Church, 
iISM) eeoeasion of the UltrerEvangelioals, with M. Frederic Mo- 
‘tifA at their* head, anH their founding of the * Eglise Libre.’ 
0iat the memhetii of this Free Kirk are now in open hostilit]r 
»t0P^aC 9 nee 8 es’’ 2 nBtitate we are bound in sorrow to admit. 
Bcnaanism, meantime, is advancing in that country with giant 
etqd<ie% and has obtained a more direct control over education 
at any time witinn the last half cqblihiy} while Pro¬ 
testant ac^ quarnelHhg fttaong themselves, and wasting in seo- 
tariad strifb some bf noblest hearts in France. 
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Airr. I. — Hhtgland as it is ; Pdtticaly Social, and Industrial,^ 

in the Midxlle of the Nineteenth Century. By WlLWAMC 

Johnston, Bamster at-Law. London: 1851. * 

. • 

book is a gomowhat undigested moss of valuable matter, 
interspersed occasionally •vvitb relleqtions of mucli interest, 
and observations of considerable,originality. The author is un¬ 
questionably a man of talent; he wjpjteswjtfe vigour and smart¬ 
ness ; he has taken pains; hi the collection of most of hi» 
materials; and his statistics are arranged with great care, and 
managed with unusual skill. In this point he. is much supm^r 
to his prototype ahd apparent master, Mr. AKsop. But his 
range of topics i'sjaj^.wide, to,.Blh)w of his doing justice to atfy 
one of them, and'.lpl'bQpk is'^figured with aif unwietdly seri^ 
of quotations froih blue books, newspapers, aqd reviews; fiom 
publications that never had authority, and publid^tinns tl y t * 
have long been superseded. An enumeration of the tiea^\i^ 
some of his chapters will give an idea of the eittent^of giwtiiM 
which he careers over: —' Popf|lation; ’ * Occupations of the 
‘People;’ ‘Taxation, Revenue, Expenditure;’ ‘Theory of 
‘ Progress; ’ * Condition of the People; ’ ‘ Crime; ’ * Manners, 

‘ Conversation; ’ ‘ Rich and Poor; ’ * Railways; ’ ‘ Sir Robert 
‘ Peel; ’ ‘ The Press; ’ * Th^ Tenth of April; ’ ‘ The Ohurcb; ’ 

* Solicitors and Atton^^f* .’^jSupply of London with Meat; * 

‘ Drinking Habits j ’ ‘The Poor Law; ’ tod many others. All 
these grave topics are disposed of in a positive off-hand mannw, 
and in4he tone we migbt etoeeV&om*itr man* of lively an^ 
VOL. 5tcm. KO. cxc. / X 
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inquiring mind, \«ho8e- Tory predilections and protectionist 
opinions bre often so one-sided as to show us as much of ‘ Eng- 
.* lUl Itris not,’ as of * England as it is.’ 

l^ook, on the whole, however, is decidedly readable, 
tho^n, 'oesides iti discursiveness, it has two rather serious 
'If we except two or three chapters, the writer has no 
perspiihl or practical knowledge of any of the subjects which he 
theats. The chapters devoted to law and the legal profession 
14^11 be interesting to the unlearned, because there the author is 
comparatively en pays de connaissance ; and from the same cause 
the chapters on Manners and Conversation are about the best in 
the book, because society—that is, London literary, legal, and 
political society — at least in one of its many-coloured aspects, 
appears to be familiar to him ; not so life in the provinces and 
society among the middle classes. While, of the people—of the 
component parts of our social structure in detail; of the character, 
feelings, and position of the masses—he knows practically nothing, 
having looked at them through the medium of books alone. His 
source of information on these points is sometimes the ‘ Times ’ 
newspaper; sometimes an obscure pamphle^ sometimes a party 
review ; sometimes a blue book. He speolra as a barrister from 
his brief, who m.akes the most of the materials furnished to him, 
but who has never come into personal communication with his 
client, or seen the premises or machine on which he descants so 
fluently to the jury. 

, The second great fiEtult of the book is the absence of any dis- 
tinet purpose or object. It is not easy to understand why the 
author should have been at the pains of writing it, unless with 
the view, (which he seems to have entertained at the beginning) 
of giving a general picture of England to some foreign friend. 
For this, however, the work would be at once redundant and 
imperfect. For any more definite aim it is decidedly defective. 
The want of a ‘"back-bone — of a central idea, to connect and 
bmd. tqg^her the miscellaneous matter of which the book con¬ 
sists—of some, clear principle or set of opinions to be illustrated 
^and enforced — of (S^e distinct object to be achieved, — is 
atrongly felt by thq nmer as^he goes on; and we wonder it did 
not manifest itself to the writer iQcewise. 

As far, however, as any one prevailing idea can be detected 
the book, it is that England is going to the dogs: as far as 
ly distinct purpose can be braced, it is to prove our national 
pCji^'fuid retrogression. It WdhM be^unjust to class ‘ England 
k is,’ with the absurd and malignant work of Ledru Rollin 
Decadence., de. I’Angleterre’); but there are some un- 
Unli^^jr^mbl^fes betwseen them. Both authors are disposed 
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to paint English society en nmrf to think that our imperial star 
is on the wane, that our national maturity> is past, and that old 
age and decrepitude are at hand. , It ia natural that a foreigner 
of virulent passions and disappointed ambition, an exile and a 
fugitive, should thus gloat over the fancied ruin of a rival nation, 
even while he owes to its generous and powerful hospitality his 
security from the vengeance of his own countrymen: it is, 
perhaps, natural also that an English politician, seriously at¬ 
tached to the party so long dominant, and so recently and 
signally defeated, should distrust the success and dread the con¬ 
sequences of a course of policy which he has all his life con¬ 
scientiously opposed, and that he should be seen mistaking the 
discomfiture of his party for the ruin of his country; but we were 
scarcely prepared for the easy indifference with which Mr. John¬ 
ston enumerates the symptoms of our national decay, and the 
quiet complacency with which he accepts our decline as a settled 
historical fact. For ourselves, we have better trust and stronger 
faith; we believe that we flourished and advanced under Tory 
ministers and a restrictive tariff; and we are not without hopes 
that we shall continue to flourish and advance even under a Whig 
Government and a free commercial policy. And since we en¬ 
tirely disagree with Mr. Johnston as to the decay, both actual 
and prospective, of Great Britain, we propose to join issue with 
him on this, the prominent conception of his book. 

His idea concerning our national prospects and condition may 
be gathered from the following laboured prophecy which he 
quotes from Mr. Alison, and seems to adopt in its entireness: — 

‘ A survey of the fate of all the great empires of antiquity, and a 
consideration of the close resemblance which the vices and passions 
by which they were distinguished at the commencement of their decline 
bear to those by which we are agitated, leads (?) to the melancholy 
conclusion that we are fast approaching, if wo have not already 
attained, the utmost limit of our greatness; and that a lopg decay is 
destined to precede the fall of the British empire. During that 
period our population will remain stationary or recede; our courage 
will, perhaps, abate; our wealth will certainly diminish; bur ascend- ^ 
ancy will disappear; and at length the queen of the waves will sink 
into an eternal, though not forgotten, slumber. It is more likely 
than that these islands will evef contain human beings for whom 
sustenance cannot be obtained, that its fields will return, in the revo¬ 
lutions of society, to their pristine desolation, and the forest resume 
its wonted domain, and savage animals regain their long lost habita¬ 
tions ; that a few fishermen will spread their nets on the ruins of 
Plymouth, and the beaver construct his little dwelling under the 
arches of Waterloo Bridge; the towers of York arise in dark muni¬ 
ficence amid an aged forest, and the red deer sport in savage inde¬ 
pendence round the Athenian pillars of the Scottish metropolis.’ 
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The warning symptoms of this impending desolation Mr. 
Johnston traces in the deteriorating material position of our 
working classes; in the decay of friendly intercourse between 
them and their superiors; in the increase of crime ; in the ox* 
cessive toil and struggle for existence everywhere manifest 
around us; in the seoffing and frivolous tone of society: and 
in the dwarfed and degraded spirit of our statesmanship; — 
signs and menaces which, if their existence could be clearly 
proved, would go far to justify his gloomiest and worst surmises. 
In most of these points, however, we differ with him as to 
fact; in some as to causes; in others as to the inference to be 
drawn from them. I^et us take them In succession. 

First, as to the Physical Condition of the Masses, — Mr. 
Johnston quotes largely from a pamphlet by Dr. Kay, publislicd 
twenty years agb^ describing the unpaved streets and unhealthy 
dwellings of the poor in many parts of Manchester, at a time 
when sanatory arrangcmenti^ had not yet commanded that 
degree of public attention which they have now received; from 
a report by Mr. Symons, published fifteen years ago^ depicting a 
similar state of things in Glasgow; from a statistical inquiiy 
about the same date, showing that 35,000 of the population of 
Liverpool lived in cellars, which have since been prohibited as 
dwellings by Act of Parliament most injudiciously; and after 
adding a few similar testimonies, he proceeds,— 

* From all this evidence I conclude that, as regards the great mass 
of the people, there is no reason for congratulation upon the progress 
of wealth, virtue, or happiness. The mercantile middle class become 
opulent through the use of cheap substitutes for laboui’, but the 
labourers sink in the scale of social existence. In the acquisition of 
wealth the nation has made great progress, but in that distribution 
of it which seems best calculated to impart moderate comfort on the 
one hand, and to abate the pomp of superior position and the inso¬ 
lence of riches on the other, the science of modern times is at fault, 
.while the'selfishness connected with it revels, for the present, in 
unabated triumph.* 

In another place he says: — 

‘ We regard with admiring wonder the inventions of science, and. 
our respect for human ingenuity is vastly increased ; but when we 
inquire how far the use of them has benefited the great mass of the 
. people, we are compelled to dismiss all sense of triumph in their 

achievements.It seems to me that there can be no doubt of 

the total failure of the working class to accomplish any advance at 
' all.I do not find it specifically denied by any class of politi¬ 

cians that since 1819 the rich have been growing richer and the poor 
more poor.* 
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Now all these statements we hold to be utterly untrue. Mr. 
Jojinston has fallen into the common error of writers who treat 
of subjects of which they have not enough personal cognisance 
to enable them to read with judgment and discrimination. 
There is evidence enough—that is, printed assertions — always 
to be found in favour of every theory and every opinion; and 
an advocate therefore who merely pleads from his brief, is at the 
mercy of the particular set of documents which may chance to 
be put into his hands, since he has no independent knowledge in 
virtue of wliich he can decide upon their value. He may form 
A. perfectly honest and a perfectly sound judgment as far as the 
data before him arc concerned; but unless these data contain all 
that is required for the formation of a just opinion, or unless his 
own acquaintance with the case can supply the deficiency of the 
documentary evidence supplied him, he may be led into the 
strangest fiillacies, and his decision may be utterly worthless. 
Nrom Mr. Busficld Ferrand’s harangues, from Mr. Sadler’s Com¬ 
mittee, and even from Lord Ashley’s speeches, Mr. Johnston 
might derive, by the strictest and fairest process of deduction, 
notions upon the wretchedness and sickness of the factory popu¬ 
lation, which a walk through a cotton mill, a conversation with 
an operative, or a study of the blue books issued by the Factory 
Commission and the Factory Inspectors, would dissipate into thin 
ail'. Written evidence, wdiether statisticiil or other, is only avail-' 
able and safe in the hands of a man who can sift and test it. 
In tlie present case it has led Mr. Johnston grievously astray; 

'— for it is not difficult to show that the inventions of science, 
so far from having bGen turned to the exclusive service of the 
rich and great, have been directed in a paramount and peculiar 
manner to comfort and facilitate the daily existence of the 
working classes ; — that the augmentation of national wealth 
has been participated in to a remarkable degree by all ranks in 
the community, and has added greatly to the comforts of the 
poor and needy;—and that there is abundant rcaso-n for sus¬ 
pecting the common assertion of ‘ the rich growing richer, and 
‘ the poor 2 ioorcr,’ to be tlic reverse of true. 

We arc not disposed to draw picture eoiileur de rose of the 
condition of our people, any more than wc arc willing to accept 
our author’s silhouette en uoir, Wc have been too long and too 
near witnesses of their struggles and their sorrows, to feel any 
temptation to ignore them, or make light of them. But wc 
must remember that the question is not now, — whether our 
present state is satisfactory ? but. Is it improving or deterio¬ 
rating ? Are wc advancing, or retrograding in civilisation and 
well-being? Is our actual progress so slow, as to make us 
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despair about tbe future ? or, worse still, Is our improvement 
confined to the outside, , the surface, and the summit, while all 
within is hollow, and a varnished decay is busy at our vitals ? 
AdmUting then, and deploring, as we do, that the condition of 
the noas^s is ftu: from the ideal we might form, far even from a 
point .at once desirable, attainable, and due, — we affirm that it 
has' improved, and is still improving, with a rapidity and in a 
direction, which, viewed aright, justify the most sanguine 
anticipations. 

* inventions of science have not benefited the poorer 
* classes.’—Have they not ? Lpok at railroads, the great scien¬ 
tific marvel of tbe age, which in the course twenty years have 
brought the remotest parts of our islands within twenty-four 
hours of each other, which have quintupled our locomotive 
speed, and multiplied the amount of our locomotion in a ratio 
that baffies calculation. Who have been the chief gainers by 
them ? Clearly the poor, to whom, formerly, locomotion was a 
thing almost im^ssible; who, for the most part, passed the 
whole of life in the narrow circuit of their native hamlet, or the 


town in which they were apprenticed; who frequently lived 
and died without visiting the next valley, or crossing the range 
of low hills which were ever before their eyes; who, if com¬ 
pelled by dire necessity to travel, trudged painfully on foot, 
^eary, limping, and heavy-laden; who, on their rare holidays, 
could find no recreation but wandering in familiar fields, or 
boozing at the wonted tavern. The wealthy could always 
travel in luxurious carriages with spirited post-horses, which 
carried them along at the rate of eighteen pence a mile. The 
middle classes indulged their restless or curious propensities on 
the top of the mail coach, a mode of-conveyance to which even 
now they look back with affection and regret. 13ut the poor, 
till this great application of science to their use, were absolutely 
rooted to their place of birth: they heard of London, or 
York, or riie mountains, or tbe lakes, as distant scenes replete 
with wonders and attractions, but as inaccessible as Paradise to 


them. Now, every fine Sunday, every summer holiday, sees 
hundreds of thousands of artisans rush from the smoky recesses 
of Liverpool or London to make merry with their friends, or 
refresh themselves after a week of toil with the gay verdure and 
invigorating air of the country. For the smallest sums, they 
are mupaed in cheap trips to see York minster, or to wander on 
the .cliffs of Scarborough, or bathe in the sea at Dover; — they 
ar^.^ttred out in multitudes on the shores of Windermere ; and 
conveyed almost without any intervention of their own, to 
Lontfon, to. Dublin, to Paris, at a cost which few among them 
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cannot, by an effort, manage to afford. What these new 
facilities must have done to counterbalance and compete with 
the low pleasures of intemperance and gambling, how they have 
interfered with the cock-fight, and unpeopled the race-course, 
and replaced the bull-bait, may be easily conceived. A ‘ cheap 
' trip ’ is now, with the artisan class, the established mode of 
passing a leisure day. In 1848, the number who left Man¬ 
chester alone, in Whitsun week, by these excursion trains was 
116,000; in 1849 it had risen to 150,000; and last year it 
reached 202,000. Mr. Johnston himself gives a table (vol. i. 
p. 285.) which should have prevented him from penning the 
rash sentence we have quoted from him on the uselessness of 
scientific improvements to the poor. In 1849 the number who 
travelled by railway were as follows: — 

Passengers. Receipts. 

First Class - - - 7,292,811 ^£1,927,768 

Second - - - . 23,521,650 2,530,968 

Third and Parliamentary - 32,890,323 1,816,476 

Thus it appears that the poorer classes travelled by railway 
to the number of nearly 33,000,000, and could afford to spend 
in that mode of recreation nearly 2,000,000/. They outnum¬ 
bered the middle classes in the proportion of four to three, and 
the wealthier classes in the proportion of four to one. 

‘ The condition of the working classes has deteriorated, and 
‘ their command over the comforts of life has diminished.’—Has 
it ? Let us look at facts agmn. At the close of the last cen¬ 
tury, rye, oaten, and barley bread were extensively consumed 
throughout the country: according to one authority, rye bread 
was the habitual food of one-seventh of the popuktion: it is 
now entirely disused, and the use of wheaten bread is almost 
universal among even the poorest classes. To what extent their 
consumption of this has increased, we have no means of know¬ 
ing with any approach to accuracy. According to the cal¬ 
culation of Lord Hawkesbury, the consumption of wheat 
in the kingdom in 1796 was 6,000,000 quarters; it is now 
estimated by the most careful authorities (but of course, as 
we have no agricultural statistics, this is merely an estimate) 
at 15,200,000 quarters. The growth of wheat in England is 
known to have enormously increased; and besides this, the 
amount of wheat and wheat-flour imported and retained for 
home consumption, which was 2,317,480 quarters in the five 
years ending with 1800, had increased in the five years 
ending with 1850 to 15,463,530 quarters. Vast as has been 
our importation since, it^has all gone into consumption as fast 
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afi it was landed. Of course, the difference between our popu¬ 
lation at the several periods is to be taken into account. But, 
all things considered, probably the price of gmin may be tlic 
best proximate test of the command of the working classes over 
this the first necessary of life. Now, n comparison of the 
past and present gives us a conclusive result; and it is a 
fair comparison, because the potato-disease and the famine of 
1847 form an ample set-off against the bad harvests at tho 
beginning of the century. The average price of wheat during 
the first ten years of the century was 83.9. 6 rf.; during the last 
ten ycai's it was only 535 . 4d. The same earnings therefore 
which in the last generation could command only five quartern 
loaves would now purchase eight. The fall in the cost of other 
articles of daily consumption among the poor has been nearly, 
if not quite, as great. Coffee, which fifty years ago was selling 
at 2005. a cwt., may now be purchased, of equal quality, at 
1175.; tea, in the same period, has fallen from 5s. to 35 . 4(f. a 
lb.; and sugar from 8 O 5 . to 415. a cwt. In articles of clothing 
the reduction is even move remarkable: a piece of printing 
calico, 29 yards long, which is made into three gowns, and 
which as late even as 1814, cost 285 . in the wholesale ware¬ 
house, is now sold for 6.9. 6 c/., and two years ago sold as low 
na 5s. A piece of good 4-quarter Irish linen (13“ quality) 
bleached, sold in 1800 at 85 . 2cf. a yard. Groods, the nearest 
to the same kind now made, sell at 14rf. Grey 4-quartcr 
shirting ( 20 ^ quality), which cost 5s. 6 rf. a yard in 1800, and 
35. Gd. in 1830, now sella for I 5 . Gd .; and the cost of bleaching 
it is reduced in the same proportion, viz., from 125. a piece in 
1800 and 85 . in 1830, to 35 . Gd. in the present year. 

These facts prove that the poor have the power of purchasing 
a larger quantity of food and clothing than formerly with tho 
same sum. But wc can go a step further than this, and can 
show, ill the case of many articles, that they actually do supply 
themselves* more liberally than formerly. We have seen that 
they do so with wheat. The average consumption of coffee (in 
spite of the great adulteration with chicory) has risen from one 
ounce and a tenth per head in 1801 to twenty-eight ounces in 
1849; tea from 19 oz. to 23 oz.*; sugar from 1.5 lbs., which it 
was in 1821, to 24 lbs. in 1849, against 22^ lbs. in 1801. 

Now it needs no elaborate argument to show, that increased 
cheapness of the principal necessaries of life must redound to 
the essential benefit of the poorest and most numerous section 
of tiate community. Of such articles as bread, sugar, coffee, 
c^GO and linen, the wealthy and easy classes will always allow 
^tnselvea as much as they desire or need; and a reduction in 
price will seldom induce them, as individuals (apart, that is, from 
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their servants and household), to increase their consumption. 
It allows them, indeed, a larger surplus to spend on luxuries or 
elegancies; but that is the sum of its benefit to them: to the 
]>oor it makes all the diftercnco of a scanty or an ample meal, of 
warm or insufficient clothing, of an anxious or a care-free mind, 
of a vigorous and healthy or a pining and sickly family. Mr. 
•Johnston, indeed, seems disposed to deny these conclusions, 
and has made a curious discovery. * If the labourer,’ says he 
(i. 136.), ‘were more a consumer than a producer, this cheapen- 
‘ ing of the produce of labour would be a prudent policy; but as 
‘ the labourer is more a producer than a consumer, the policy is 
‘ manifestly inimical to his interests.’ 

As this is a fallacy Avhich, though not often so clearly ex¬ 
pressed, is at the root of many of the notions and feelings of 
conservatives and protectionists, it may be worth Avhile to 
spend a few sentences upon it, though it has been already fre- 
Huciitly exposed. In wluit Avay is the labourer — in what Avay 
can he be — more a producer than a consumer? Is he not a 
consumer ]>ar exrellntce? Is not a larger proportion of his total 
income expended in articles of consumption than is the case 
Avith any other class? The middle class man purchases out of 
his earnings books for his library, ornaments for his chimney- 
])utcOy railway certificates for the investment of his savings. 
Tho nobleman spends half his income in foreign tours, in costly 
pictures, ill vast conservatories, in strange exotics. The poor 
man spends all his income in food, in clothing, or in rent. How 
should he not be more benefited than any other, when these are 
cheap and jilentiful? ‘Because,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘lie is 
‘ himself the producer of them.’ Here lies the fallacy. In what 
sense, producer? 'When a poor man is working on his own 
account and not for wages, he is owner of the article Avhicli he 
produces, and it is in his character of owner, and not as the in¬ 
strument of production, that be has a direct interest in its price. 
Suppose him to be a maker of calico, and that calico and all other 
articles fall equally. He makes and sells calico; but he purchases 
lints, shoes, bread, bacon, sugar, and tea. He exchanges a piece of 
cheap cidico against cheap hats, cheap bread, cheap sugar; instead 
of exchanging a piece of dear calico against dear hats, dear bread, 
dear sugar: this is the most favourable statement of the case for 
Mr. Johnston’s theory. Yet, even on this statement cheapness 
could be no * imprudent policy ’ for the poor man, since, in both 
cases, he exchanges what have been his whole earnings for his whole 
expenditure ; and a man who docs this can never be more a pro¬ 
ducer than a consumer. But take the case of a poor man working 
for wages. The only way in which the cheapness of the article he 
produces can be a disadvantage to him, is in the degree to which 
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his wages are affected by it. We will not stop to inquire at 
present, whether the employer of manufacturing labour or of 
agricultural is most likely, under a general fall of prices, to be 
able to meet the fall in the article which be produces without a 
reduction in the money wages of his labours. The question 
before us, on a comparison of prices and wages, is one of fact. 
£faVe the wages of the labourer fallen, pari passu, with the price 
<)£ the article at which he labours or of the main articles of his 
consumption? Now, will any one pretend to say that this has been 
the case ? Have the wages of the agricultural peasant fallen in 
the proportion of 83 to 53 ? Have the wages of the calico weaver 
fallen in the proportion of 28 to 6 ? Have the wages of either 
of them fallen in the proportion of tea, coffee, or sugar ? Is 
there any ground for believing that their wages have fallen at 
all ? Let us inquire a little into this. 

We admit at once that this is a point on which we cannot 
speak with the authoritativeness of distinct and positive know¬ 
ledge : neither can our opponents. We have our strong con¬ 
victions, as they may have theirs; but neither we nor they 
have any documents by which we can force others to adopt 
them. The inquiry into the relative earnings of different 
trades and occupations in this and the last generation is one of 
singular difficulty, and one respecting the results of which those 
who have taken the most pains with it will speak with the most 
diffidence. We have examined all the information which Mr. Me 
Culloch and Mr. Porter have been able to collect, and all which 
we ourselves have been able, from various sources, to bring to 
bear upon the question; and we avow ourselves quite unpre¬ 
pared to speak dogmatic^y. The following, we believe to be 
the truth: — The wages of agricultural labour have fluctuated 
greatly at different times, and even now vary, immensely in 
different counties, and for different qualifications; but we 
question whether any general change has taken place either for 
better or woVse. There is no rule respecting them. There are 
districts where the earnings are only 7«. a week; there arc 
others where they are 12s.; some where they are 15s. ; and 
we h%(re beard of cases where a first-rate plougWan or thresher 
received 20«., and where the farmer said it answered to hitti to 
pay this. There are certain occupations in which wages have 
mien from special causes,— as that of the hand-loom weavers, 
where ignorance, want of enterprise, and love of a domestic 
occupation have combined to induce them to continue a hope¬ 
less competition against improved machinery ;—as that of the 
tailors, deranged in some degree, some years since, by the con¬ 
sequence of foolish and unwarrantable strikes, but affected seri- 
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ously, we believe, only in the case of show shops and the like; — 
as that of bad needlework, where the ease and collateral advan¬ 
tages of the employment have tempted into it excessive num¬ 
bers. With these exceptions, we believe that the wages of 
labour — i. e. the amount earnable in a given number of hours 
— have rather risen than fallen during the last fifty years.— So 
much for our belief,—which perhaps may be worth no more than 
the belief of others. The following, hq^wever, arc facts; and 
comprise, we believe, all the actual information extant, and to 
be relied on. Mr. Porter has ascertained from the Tables kept 
at Greenwich Hospital, that the wages of carpenters had risen 
from 18«. a week in 1800, to 29s. 3d. in 1836 ; — of bricklayers, 
from 18s. to 26s. 9d.; — oiplumbers, from 19s. to 30s. In the 
same period the earnings of London compositors in the book 
trade had risen from -33s. to 36s.: we have ascertained that 
they remain the same. The earnings of compositors employed 
on the Morning Papers had risen from 40s. to 48s. a week: 
they are now at the latter amount. From evidence published 
by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1833, added to 
such information as we have been enabled to obtain up to the 
present period, we give, as fully reliable, the following table of 
the earnings of a spinner of cotton yarn No. 200 — at these 
several dates. 


4 

Weekly net 
Earning. 

Founds of Flour 
these would 
purchase. 

Pounds of 
Flesh Meat 
these would 
purchase. 

Hours 

of 

Work. 


5. 

d. 




In the year 1804 

32 

6 

117 

62 

74 

„ 1833 

42 

9 

267 

85 


„ 1850 

i .. 
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60 


In this case we see that in a trade more exposed than almost 
any other to severity of competition, a gradual rise of wages 
has been accompanied by a gradual reduction in the hours of 
labour, and a gradual, but decided, fall in the price of food. 
These we believe comprise ^ the facts known and to be 
trusted; and assuredly they fully make good our position. 

Mr. Johnston returns to the charge (i. 136.) thus:-—‘The 
‘ working classes have allowed themselves to be made the in- 
‘ strument of the middle orders or men of business, and have 
‘ been led away by the delusion of accomplishing political 
‘ changes, from which practically tiiey could derive no advan- 
‘ tage.’ — Is this true ? Have they derived no advantage from 
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the political changes which have taken place during the last 
twenty years ? Has rarllamentary reform led to the remission 
of no taxation which jiressed heavily upon them ? Has com¬ 
mercial reform, rendered possible only by the great Act of 
1832, brought no addition to their comforts, no plenty to their 
hearths, no spring to their industry, no demand for their pro¬ 
ductions ? In what state would they have been, if our- ex})ort3 
in 1850 had been the same as our exports in 1840? Has 
municipal reform relieved them from no burdens and no injus¬ 
tice ? Have the county courts afforded them no facility for the 
recovery of their small debts? Has the increasing attention 
now paid to those sanatory arrangements which peculiarly con¬ 
cern the poor, no connexion with the augmentation of the 
popular clement in our government consequent upon Parlia¬ 
mentary reform? Is the vast improvement which has taken 
place in the schools for the working classes in no degree tracsc- 
able to the same influence ? Has not, in fact, the whole of our 
legislation for the last fifteen years been marked above all other 
characteristics by attention to the wants, interests, and comforts 
of the poor ? Let Mr. Johnston look at our fiscal legislation 
alone, and blush for the injustice of his charge. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that since 1830 the *;hlcf 
occupation of the Chancellor of the Kxchequer has been the 
removal or reduction of taxes which pressed upon the mass of 
the people. Wc know how distasteful figures generally are 
both to licarci’S and readers, and we shall therefore be merciful 
in our use of them; but we have collected a few ■which arc 
too speaking to be \^ithlield. Since the peace in 1815 (leav¬ 
ing out that year), wc have repealed, up to 1846, taxes which 
produced annually 53,046,000/.; and wc have imposed taxes to 
the amount of 13,496,000/.; leaving a clear balance of relief to 
the country of 39,550,000/. a year. From 1830 to 1850, 
21,568,000/. of taxes have been repealed, and 7,925,000/. 
irnposed, showing a relief to the country since that period of 
not less than 13,643,000/. But these figures, though show¬ 
ing the extent to Avhich the country has been eased, give a 
very inadequate conception of the extent to which the working 
classes have participated in that relief. Of the 7,925,000/. of 
taxation imposed since 1830, 5,100,000/. is furnished by tlic 
income tax, from which they are wholly exempted. In 1830, 
there ■were taxes on all the raw materials of our industry; nowy 
all 1h«8e come in free. In 1830, there was a prohibitory duty 
on foreign grain, foreign meat was excluded, and heavy customs’ 
duties were levied on all imported articles of food. Now corn 
comes in free; butchers-meat comes in free; the duty on colo- 
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nial coffee lias been reduced from 9rf. and 6d. per lb. to Ad .; 
the dtity on foreign sugar was prohibitory, it is now 15s. 6d. a 
cwt.; the duty on colonial sugar was 24s. a cwt., it is now 11 s. 
In 1830, the poor man’s letter cost him from 6rf. to IS^rf., he 
now gets it from the furthest extremity of the island for a penny. 
In fact, with the single exception of soap, no tax is now levied 
on any' one of the necessaries of life; and if a Avorking man 
chooses to confine himself to these, he may escape taxation 
altogether. Whatever he contributes to the revenue is a purely 
voluntaiy contribution. If he confines himself to a strictly 
Avholcsomc and nutritious diet, and to an am|)Ic supply of neat 
and comfortable clothing, — if he is content, as so many of the 
best, and wisest, and strongest, and longest-lived men have been 
before him, to live on bread and meat and milk and butter, and 
to drink only Avatcr; to clothe himself in woollen, linen, and 
cotton; to forego the pleasant luxuries of sugar, coffee, and 
tea, and to eschew the noxious ones of Avine, beer, spirits, and 
tobacco, — he may pass through life Avithout ever paying one 
shilling of taxation, except for the soap he requires for AVivshing 
— an exception Avhich is not likely to remain long upon our 
statute-book. Of what other country in the Avorld can the 
same be said ? The discontented, the fiictious, and the agitating 
still go about, telling the working m.an that ho, the heavily-taxed 
Englishman, cannot compete Avith the lightly-taxed foreigner; 
speaking, as they might have been justified in some I’cspects in 
speaking in 1800, or in 1815, or in 1829; using language Avhich 
may have been true then, but Avhich is simply false now. But 
in a Avork like Mr. Johnston’s, carefully prepared for the press, 
such unfairness and unveracity should, in common decency, 
have been avoided. In no country in Europe is the peasant 
and artisan so free from all enforced taxation as in England. 
The French peasant pays a salt-tax, a eontrihvtion personellc et 
mohiliere; a licence tax; and, if he live in a town, the vexatious 
and burdensome octroi. The German labouring * man pays a 
poll-tax, a class tax, a trade-tax, and sometimes a meat-tax; and 
in certain parts an octroi also. The Enylish worhiny man pays 
no direct taxes whatever. He is taxed only for his luxuries; he 
j)ays only on the pleasures of the palate; if he chooses to dis¬ 
pense with luxuries, none of which arc essential and fcAv of 
which arc harmless, he dispenses Avith taxation too; if, on the 
contrary, he chooses to smoke his pipe and drink his glass, to 
sip tea from China, and sweeten it Avith sugar from Jamaica, he 
at once puts himself into the category of the rich, who can 
afford these superfluities; he voluntarily steps into the tax-payiny 
class, and forfeits all title to sue or to complain informd pau- 
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j^eris. We are far from wishing to intimate that he should not 
indulge in all harmless luxuries to the utmost limit that he 
can. afford; but most indisputably, in thus leaving it optional 
with him whether he will contribute to the revenue or not — 
and subjecting him to no actual privations if he decline to do so 
—'Parliament is favouring him to an extent which it vouchsafes 
to no other class in the community, and to which no other land 
afl^ords a parallel. His earnings are decimated by no income- 
tax, like those of the clerk; his cottage is subject to no window- 
tax, like that of the struggling professional aspirant; very 
generally he does not even contribute to the poor-rate; — he 
pays, like the rich man, to the State only \then he chooses to 
imitate the rich man in his living. 

In a very valuable paper, read by Mr. Porter before the 
British Association last August, on * the self-imposed taxation 
* of the working classes,’ he shows in a very striking manner 
how far less liberally they are treated by themselves than by the 
government which their advocates so unfairly accuse of neglect 
and injustice. He there clearly proves that the working classes 
tax themselves every year, in three needless and noxious articles 
alone, to an extent equal to the whole yearly revenue of the 
kingdom: these articles, too, (which is the worst and most 
selfish feature of the case) being consumed almost entirely by the 
heads of families, to the exclusion of their wives and children. 
Mr. Porter, after a careful calculation, in which all exaggeration 
is anxiously, eliminated, gives us the yearly expenditure of the 
people in the items of iSritish and Colonial spirits, beer and 
porter, tobacco and snuff; leaving out brandy, as mainly used by 
the rich; leaving out all beer brewed in private families; leaving 
out English-made cigars, and all foreign manufactured tobacco, 
which is chiefly the higher priced snuff and Havaunah cigars, 
not used by the poor. The sum total is as follows: — 

Hum, gin, and whiskey . - - ^£20,810,208 

Beer and porter - - - - . 25,383,165 

Tobacco and snuff ... - 7,218,242 

[£53,411,615 


Let those who speak of working men as an oppressed, im¬ 
poverished, and extortionised class, reflect what a magical change 
in their condition a very few years would effect were this vast 
sum, thus worse than thrown away, either expended in adding 
to their comforts, or laid by to raise them into the class of capi¬ 
talists, whom they so much envy and so thoughtlessly malign. 
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* Vast as has been the increase of the imtional wealth of late 
‘ years, its distribution has been ihr less satisfactory.’ ^ avers 
Mr. Johnston. * Property is more and more coagulating into 
‘ large masses. The rich are becoming richer, and the poor 
* poorer. No class of politicians denies this.’—^e deny it in toto: 
there is no evidence to support the assertion; and, thanks to 
Mr. Porter’s Industry and research, there is considerable evi¬ 
dence to disprove it. It is obvious that' wfien the savings of the 
working classes — the sums they accumulate and lay by aire 
increasing, it cannot be said, with any truth, that the poor are 
becoming poorer. Now, 'v^e have no means of knpwing, with 
any certainty, what the total .amount of these savings are, be¬ 
cause so large a portion of them arc in the hands of friendly 
societies and Odd Fellows’ clubs, of whose investments no sum¬ 
mary is published. We only know that they are largely 
increasing; The number of these friendly societies registered 
was, in 1846, not less than 10,995; and the amount deposited 
by them in savings’ banks, and directly in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners, was 3,.101,560/. In 1849, in 
spite of the severe pressure and high prices of 1847 and 1848, 
tin's sum had increased to 3,356,000/. This, however, by no 
means comprises the whole.—Mr. McCulloch informs us that, 
in 1815, these societies were said to have numbered 925,429 
members. If this be correct, they must now, he says, reach 
1,200,000. But leaving these figures, over which some doubt may 
be thrown, let us come to Savings’ Banks, where wo have official 
documents to rely upon. In England, Wales, and Ireland, the 
depositors, who numbered 412,217 in 1830, had increased to 
970,825 in 1848; and the amount deposited had sprung up 
from 13,507,568^ to 27,034,026/. The following will show 
the increase in the deposits as compared with the population, 
for England, Wales, and Ireland. In Scotland, owing to the 
greater facilities and the more liberal interest afforded by the 
ordinary banks, savings’ banks have not till recently been much 
used. 


In 1831 the amount deposited was 
1836 „ „ „ 

I®41 „ „ „ 

1846 . 


12 8 per head. 
16 4 „ 

19 10 ‘ „ 

24 0 


In 1848, the amount had fallen off to 20s. \\d., owing to 
the distress occasioned by the potato-rot, and the high price of 
provisions: it has since again increased. 

It is, however, sometimes asserted that the bulk of depositors 
in these institutions do not belong, properly speaking, to the 
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worVittg iilaases, l?ut are composed of domestic servants an4 
Vtn^' tradesmen As regards friendly-societies this assertion w 
6e!r^inly hot true: as regards savings’ banks we cannot speak so 
decidedly, since the callings of the depositors are not regularly 
classified and published. B»t wc have lying before us a return 
froth ^hc Manchester and Salford Savings’ Bank in 1842 — 
from, which it appears that out df 14^937 depositors, 3,063 were 
domestic servants, 3,033 children whose parents had invested 
money for them, only 2,372 tradesmen, clerks, warehousemen, 

' porters, artists^and professional teachers, and the remainder 
w'cre labourers and handicraftsmen in various branches of in¬ 
dustry. ’ 

The official accounts of the dividends paid to fundholders 
afford much valuable information, strongly controverting the 
idea of the present tendency of property to concentrate itself 
into few hands. They show that while the larger fundholders 
are diminishing, the smaller are increasing. More persons hold 
to the half-yearly value of 5/. ; fewer to the half-yearly value 
of 500/. 


Fundholders receivin'’ 

1831 . 

18 ^ 8 . 

Increase per 

\ 

\ 

Diminution > 

at each Payment. 

Cent, 

per Cent, j 

1 


£ 

1 

) 



1 

Not exceeding 5 

88,170 

96,415 

9-35 

» 1 

1 


10 

44,790 

44,937 

0-33 

1 

> 

>9 

50 

98,320 

96,024 


2-33 1 

99 

100 

25,694 

24,462 

- 

4'79 : 

59 

200 

14,772 

1.3,882 

«» •• 

6-02 . 

99 

.‘500 

4,527 

4,032 

- 

]0-93 

99 

500 

2,890 

2,647 


8-41 1 

99 

1000 

1,398 

1,222 

- 

12-o9 i 


2000 

412 

;328 


20-38 

Exceeding 

2000 

172 

177 

2*90 


■ 


281,145 

1 284,127 

( 

• 

1 



The increase in the last item is caused by the insurance offices, 
which invest largely in the funds. 

The income-tax returns loud to a similar conclusion: the 
smaller incomes have increased faster than the larger. While 
the number assessed between 150/. and 500/. have increased 
between 1812 and 1848, 196 per cent.; those assessed upwards 
of 500/. have increased only 147 per cent. The probate duty 
lists give the same result. Between 1833 and 1848 
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TJie amount assessed on estates up to - £1,500 had increased 15-5f> 

between £1,500 and £5,000 „ 

„ M „ £5,000 and £10,000 „ 16*^3 

,, „ „ £10,000 and £15,000 „ 6*36 

„ „ of upwards of £15,000 „ 7*20 

^ • 

'\nnlc the amount of duty received on estates of 30,000/. and 
upwards has been steadily though slowly decreasing. 

Driven from all these lugubrious and malcontent positions, 
Mr. Johnston takes refuge in the assertion that, in spite of 
Svealth, in spite of civilisation, in spite of education, the moral 
condition of the people of England has retrograded in recent 
years. We will not now follow him through all the details he 
brings forward in proof of his statement. We will give one as 
a sample of the rest. lie affirms, first, (vol. ii. p. 247.) as a nciattcr 
■whicli lias fallen under his personal observation, that the greatest 
cui'se and source of crime and degradation among the labouring 
classes of England is drunkenness ; and secondly, that this vice is 
oil the increase, and ‘ that fi*om whatever cause, the consumption 
^ of ardent spirits has far from diminished.’—-We admit his first 
assertion : we entirely deny the second- The decrease of habits 
of drinking among the inicldlc and higlicr classes has long been 
mutter of notoriety and of congratulation. Mr. McCulloch 
states the average consumption of wine in the United Kingdom 
to have fallen since the close of the last century from three 
bottles a man to one and dne-thh'd; and from the last returns 
published deduce the following figures: — 

Ver head. 

From 1795—1804 wc consumed 0-52 gallons of wine a-year. 


1821—1824 

9> 

0-22 

99 

99 

„ —1842 

99 

0-18 

99 

99 

„ - 18-19 

9J 

0-22 

99 

99 


This is a most satisfactory result; but it is not generally 
kin»\vii that the official documents relating to the consumption 
of beer and ardent spirits show one not less satisfactory with 
regard to the increasing temperance of the poor. For the first 
quarter of this century the .high duties on British spirits caused 
such an enormous amount of illicit distillation that no comparison 
can be instituted with that period. Since 1830 the following 
table shows the annual consumption per head in the kingdom. 


British Spirits drunk per head - 

1831. 

•90 

1841. 

•77 

J84 9. 
■84 

Colonial . - - - - 

•15 

•09 

•11 

Foreign ----- 

•05 

’ “04 

•08 


MO- 

^o" 

1*03 


VOL. XCIII. NO, CXC. 


r 
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The following table is still more elear and satisfactory, as 
that there has been a birge and, on the whole, a con- 
timpus decrease in the use of ardent spirits in England and 
Irdand, and that the sole increase has been in Scotland. 


Homemade 

charged with 
Duty. 


1831 . 

■ 1836 . 

1843 . 

« 

1846 . 

1849 . 

£ 

7,732,000 

6,007,000 

9,004,000 

£ 

7,875,000 

6,621,000 

12,249,000 

£ 

7,720,000 

5,593,000 

5,546,000 

£ £ 
5,634,000 5,318,000 
9,560,00010,445,000 
8,333,000 8,117,000 


The diminution in the consumption of malt liquor appears to 
have kept pace with that in the use of spirits. In 1830 the 
beer duty was taken off, and a great increase in the number of 
licences was the result. The beer shops increased till 1838, 
when they reached their maximum. Since that time they have 
steadily declined. The licences granted in that year were 
45,717, or one for every 566 persons; in 1849, they were 
38,200, or one for every 720 persons. 


1 

Consumption per Head in 

British Spirits^ 

1 

Bushels of j 

tlic United Kingdom. 

1 

Gallons. 

Malt. > 

In the year 1831 

•90 

1*63 

„ 1841 - 

j ■ -77 

1-35 

„ 1849 - 

! -84 

1-32 


It will be allowed, we think, that these figures effectually dis¬ 
pose of Mr. Johnston’s rash assertion as to the increase in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors among our increasing popu¬ 
lation. 


We trust that the picture we have drawn of the undeniable 
improvement of our population as a whole, and of our progress 
in all ^he departments of national well-being, will not be -held 
to ind|<^tc want of knowledge of the amount of social suffering 
still exists, npr want of the deepest sympathy with the 
sipw^rs. We arc fiilly cognisant of the existence in our great 
tdwns of a class of beings below the working classes, per¬ 
manently and almost lippelessly degraded. We are not blind 
td'the pressure, the privation, the penury, the occasional star- 
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vfition, even, prevalent, among many craftsmen, especially per¬ 
haps, among sempstresses and tailors. We admit and deplore 
the depressed and impoverished condition of the agricultural 
labourers over many parts of England; and we look upon this 
feature in the social state of England with almost more anxiety 
than any other, because, more than any other, an air of wretch¬ 
edness and of inability to rise would here appear to be charac¬ 
teristic of a whole section of our population. But we do not 
dwell upon these painful facts here, not from wishing to ignore 
them, nor from feeling them to be irreconcilable with our 
theory of progress, but because — unless they can be shown to 
spring out of our advancing civilisation, or to prevail now to a 
greater degree than formerly — they are, in our controversy 
with the asserters of our national decay, to a great extent 
irrelevant considerations. The existence of wide-spread distress 
is undoubtedly a proof that our civilisation is imperfect, and 
our social system incomplete; but that this distress is more 
extensive or more severe than it has been, will not, we think, be 
deliberately held by any one who is aware how similar com¬ 
plaints, as angry and unmeasured, stretch back through the 
whole half century; how much more sensitive to suffering, how 
much more quick to detect and prompt to pity misery, the 
public mind has of late years become; and how many phases of 
wretchedness formerly hidden in secrecy and silence are now 
made known through a thousand channels. If there are among 
us any classes whose inability to live in comfort or to rise out 
of their bondage is justly chargeable upon the arrangements of 
society, this is an impeachment of our civilisation, and a fatal 
flaw in the structure of our political community. But if, as we 
believe, all these cases of misery and degradation — where they 
arc not those casual exceptions which must always exist in 
human, and therefore imperfect societies — arc distinctly trace¬ 
able to the former neglect of natural laws which are now be¬ 
ginning to be studied and obeyed, and to a violation, by the last 
generation, of principles which have -been taken as the guide 
and the pole-star of the present, — then this impeachment can 
no longer be justly sustained. It is the law of nature that 
children should suffer for their father’s faults; it is the law of 
nature that indolence, improvidence, recklessness, and folly 
should entail suffering and degradation; and it is no just 
ground for the condemnation of our social arrangements that 
they carry out this law; nor any argument against the progress 
of an age that the action of this law is le^bly written on its 
face. If, indeed, (in any but exceptional instances, which no 
system can ever meet,) the industrious, the frugal, and the 
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forcseemfi; — whose parents before them wci'c InJustrlous, fru¬ 
gal, and foi’esecing also — not only' cannot maintain their posi¬ 
tion or rise above it, but arc sinking lower and lower in spite 
pf their exertions, then the construction of society is somehow, 
somewhere, in fault, and our boasted progress is a mistake and 
mockery. But vrho will affirm stlch cases to exist except as 
rare anomalies ? 

One remark more, and we will quit this branch of the sub¬ 
ject Much has been written of late respecting the privations 
of the 30,000 needlewomen and the 23,000 tailors of the metro¬ 
polis, and of the destitution and squalor of the peasants In rural 
districts; shocking individual pictures have been drawn of the 
sufferings of these classes; and, exaggerated as some of tliein 
may have been in tone and colouring, we do not deny their 
truth in the main. They are true as scenes; are they true as 
general delineations ? Arc they specimens, or exceptions ? How 
deep do these miseries go ? Arc they characteristic of a class, 
or only of individuals of that class? There is, moreover, one 
weighty consideration entirely left out of view by those who 
di'aw rapid generalisations from these harrowing descriptions, 
which w'e can only just indicate here. Iloto small a vedundance 
jof numbers in any branch of industry vull suffice to give to tliai 
branch the appearance, and even, for the time, to cause the reality 
of general distress ? If, in the cotton trade, there is regular 
employment, at ample wages, for 50,000 spinners, and 50,500 
arc seeking for work, though It be only this exti'a one per cenL 
who are properly speaking destitute or in distress, they may 
easily succeed not only in actually making the other ninety- 
nine shai'crs in their privations, but in giving a general charac¬ 
ter of destitution and vnemployedness to the whole class. If 
there arc 31,000 needlewomen in London, and only 30,000 
arc wanted, the surplus thousand, by their competition, their 
complaints, their undeniable destitution, *\vill inevitably pro¬ 
duce on the superficial observer the impression of starvation and 
inadequate employment pervading the whole denomination. 
Apply these remarks to the clothing trades. Now, if we are 
right in this, with what justice can sufferings of this character 
be urged to show that society is retrograding or out of joint ? 
How can privations, however sad, however clamorous for cure, 
resulting from the surplus of a few thousands —and properly 
belonging only to those few —be adduced in disproof of the pro¬ 
gress and increasing comfort of a population of 20,000,000 ? 

The excessive toil required in nearly every occupation — the 
severity of the struggle for existence — the strain upon the 
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powers of every man who runs the race of life in this land and 
age of high' excitement,—Mr. Johnston regards as a great 
counter-indication to the idea of progress. Unquestionably it 
is a gi'cat drawback, and a sore evil. But it is by no means 
confined to the lower orders; Throughout the whole commu¬ 
nity we are all called to labour too early and compelled to labour 
too severely and too long. We live s^ly too fast. Our exist¬ 
ence, in nearly all ranks, is a crush, a struggle, and a strife. 
Immensely as the field of lucrative employment has been en¬ 
larged, it is still too limited for the numbers that crowd into it. 
The evil is not peculiar to the peasant or the handicraftsman — 
perhaps even it is not most severely felt by him. The lawyer, 
the statesman, the student, the artist, the merchant, all groan 
under the pressure. All who work at all are overworked. 
Some have more to do than they can do Avithout sacrificing the 
enjoyments, the amenities, and all the higher objects of exist¬ 
ence : others can scarcely find work enough to enable them to 
keep body and soul together. No one can be more keenly alive 
than Ave are to all that is regrettable in such a state of things. 
But Ave doubt whether the mischief is increasing: Ave knoAV that 
many efforts arc making to diminish it; that some progress has 
already been achieved in this direction; and that Avhilc the evil 
is felt and admitted, Ave are also beginning to perceive in Avhat 
quarter its eradication must be sought. Shorter hours of 
labour have already been enforced in factories; among trades¬ 
men, and shopmen, and milliners there is a popular movement 
supported by an organisation of considerable extent, called 
* The Short-time Movement; ’ and in the legal, and Ave believe 
in the medical profession likewise, employment is more diffused 
and less monopolised by a fcAv than was the case a few years 
ago. The committee of the House of Commons Avhich sat last 
session to inquire into official salaries, elicited some valuable 
information on this subject from the then Attorney-General, 
and other leading counsel, to the eftect that owing to the estab¬ 
lishment of County Courts and other legal arrangements, many 
more barristers are employed noAv than formerly ; and that Avhile 
there arc fcAver colosssd fortunes made at the bar, there are a 
greater number of lawyers in the receipt of moderate profes- 
tiional incomes. 

Further progress in the cure of this pervading malady must 
be sought in the diffusion of simpler habits and more moderate 
and rational desiresi in sounder vieAvs of the objects of life, 
and a justcr estimate of the elements of true enjoyment; in the 
stronger development of individual volition, and in a grooving 
emancipation from senseless and tyrannical conventionalities. 
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To enable us all to work less intently and less incessantly, it is 
only necessary that we should be content to live more humbly 
and bo satisfied with less: we must all alike purchase leisure by 
frugality, and by contentment with a lowlier and less ambitious 
lot than, we have hitherto striven after. This is the only coin 
by which the pearl of great price can bo bought. The labourer 
who aspires after continental ease roust be satisfied with the 
privations and parsimony of continental living; the merchant 
must bo content to purchase the delights of domestic society 
and unanxious nights at the price of dying fifty thousand 
pounds poorer than he once expected; the physician or the law¬ 
yer, if he cannot i^asily refuse the practice which flows in upon 
him in such overwhelming abundance, can at least, by limiting 
his desires to the accumulation of a more modest fortune, retire 
earlier from the struggle, and devolve his business upon his 
less suecessful brethren. If we could all be suddenly endowed 
with wisdom to perceive how few of the worthier objects 
of earthly existence require wealth for their attainment,— 
how truly all the real happiness, even of refined and intel¬ 
lectual life, is within the reach of an easily-acquired compe¬ 
tence,—how seldom the rich are free, even in the expenditure 
of their riches';—how generally—;how almost universally — 
the affluent are compelled "to lay out their envied wealth, not 
in adding one iota to their own enjoyment, but in obedience to 
the tyrannical dictation of the world in which they live *, —.we 
should discover that the excessive toil and the severe struggle 
of life which we all unite to deprecate and deplore, is, in truth, 
a self-imposed necessity,—like the taxation of the poor. If the 
English people could all at once be induced to lay aside their 
luxurious, wasteful, and showy mode of life, and adopt the fru¬ 
gality and temperance of the Spaniards, the simple habits of the 
Tyrolese, and the unostentatious hospitality of the Syrians, how 
few among us would not find a superfluity at their disposal! 

We rejoice to believe that this more rational and homely 
spirit is spreading among us, especially in detached localities; 
and we do not think that a good citizen could render any more 
valuable service to his country than in promoting it, by argu¬ 
ment and example, wherever his influence extends. 

It is, however, incumbent upon those who, by a shorter pro¬ 
cess than that of national enlightenment, would bring about less 
strenuous exertion and shorter hours of labour in all industrial 


*-The late Lord Dudley used to observe that ‘ the only real com- 
‘ petence was to have 10,000/. a-year, and for the world to believe 
^ that you had only 5000 /. You would then have 5000 /. /or yourself.' 
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occupations, to consider what the attainment of their purpose 
signifies, and would involve. Less labour signifies less produce: 
shorter hovtf s of work mean a diminution in the quantity of all 
those articles of necessity and comfort which work creates. 
The Provisional Government of France, after the last Revolution, 
issued a decree reducing the hours of daily labour by one-third; 
but they soon found, by actual results, what a fatal and shallow 
blunder they had made, looking to the object they had in view. 
If the peasant works eight hours instead of ten, he has so many 
fewer quarters of wheat to exchange with the artisan; if the 
weaver works eight hours instead of ten, he has so many fewer 
shirts or coats to exchange against the bread of the agricultural 
labourer; there is less food and less clothing for the community 
at large; all articles rise in price, and therefore none of the pro¬ 
ducers benefit by the advance, while society, as a whole, is worse 
provided than before. We are far froni saying that the leisure 
thus purchased may not be well worth its cost; but wc must 
not imagine that it can be had for nothing, or that it can be 
obtained at any cheaper rate. It is only by being, as a nation, 
contented with less, that we can safely venture to take measures 
for producing less. If wc diminish labour, we must put up with 
diminished supplies; unless, indeed, wc can employ our labour 
on more fertile and productive fields. 

Yes! — say the votaries of ‘ organisation,’ —> there is a third 
alternative. In general we work too much — but there are 
many among us who do not work at all: set the idle to work. 
Alas! this expedient would go but a small way towards meeting 
the difficulty. How many unemployed are there in Great 
Britain ? and what proportion do they bear to the total popu¬ 
lation, the great mass of whom arc alleged to be overworked ?— 
Among the middle classes there are some, among the higher 
there are many, who do nothing. But how infinitesimal- a pro¬ 
portion do these form of 20,000,000 ? In the manufacturing 
districts we hear of few unemployed artisans; and in the metro¬ 
polis the complaint is of the multitude of the overworked, not 
of the idle. In the agricultural districts even, the number of 
able-bodied unemployed is small and diminishing. . The number 
of adults so described was, on January 1. 1849, 20.1,644; in 
1850, 170,502; in 1851, 154,525. It is pretty certain that if 
all the unemployed in ^1 ranks were set to work, they would 
not relieve the overworked to the extent of half an hour a day. 
If, indeed, as some have suggested, all who are occupied m 
supplying the ornaments and luxuries of life were to be em¬ 
ployed in producing necessaries, the result might be very 
different; but this would have serious evils of its own; and he 
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of use only us far as it should bring us back to the remedy wc 
have shown to be the true one,—simpler and more frugal habits 
diffused through the community. 

Mr. Johnston devotes a careful chapter to the examination of 
the Criminal Keturns for the last fifteen years; and seems 
strongly disposed to draw from them an augury favourable to 
hia notions of the deterioration of our soeial state. Except, 
however, in the single and very painful instance of the increase 
of murders, which cannot he gainsaid, we do not sec that his 
statistics bear out his impressions. A comparison of the total 
commitments for various classes of offences during the last 
fifteen years, gives the following results. 



Five Years 

Five Years 

Five Years 

Increase per 
Cent, between 
First and Last 

Nature of OfTcnces. 

ending 

ending 

ending 


1839. 

1844. 

1849. 

Puriod. 

Murder « - - 

315 

347 

365 

15-8 

Attempts to murder and 
manslaughter - 

1,763 

2,210 

2,153 

22-1 

Total offences against 
the person 

9,559 

10,885 

10,318 

8- 

Violent and malicious 
offences against pro¬ 
perty - , . 

7,666 

11,340 

8,958 

16-8 ' 

Simple ditto 

90,172 

113,047 

111,804 

24- 

Total of all commitments 

112,864 

142,389 

136,408 

20-8 

Yearly average - - 

22,573 . 

28,478 

27,282 

20-8 


Now, notwithstanding the marked decrease in all offences ex¬ 
cept murder between 1844 and 1849 ; notwithstanding, also, the 
consideration that, against an increase between the first and last 
periods here given for comparison (an increase varying from eight 
to twenty-four per cent.), there has to be set an increase of popu¬ 
lation amounting to fourteen per cent.; still we are quite ready 
to eonfess, that at first sight, the result presented is the reverse 
of satisfactory. But there are two or three considerations 
which, when duly weighed, will do much to mitigate our dis¬ 
appointment. And, first, let us inquire into the relative 
heinousness of the offences committed in these three periods, as 
indicated by the severity of the sentences passed upon them by 
the Many crimes necessarily classed together under the 

saipl^i general denomination may be marked by very different 
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decrees of guilt j and, where no material change has taken place 
in^ur penS laws, between the periods to be compared, we do 
not know that any fairer estimate can be obtained of the relative 
enormity of crimes than that afforded by the view taken of them 
by those who were judicially cognisant of all the circumstances 
attending their commission. 


Sentences. 

Five Years 
ending 
183!). 

Five Years 
ending 
1844. 

1 ( 

j 1 

Five Years j 
ending 
IS49. 

, t 

; Increase 
per Cent, 
since 
1839. 

Decrease 
per Cent 
since 
1839. 

iJoath 

Trans23ortatlon 
for more than 

1,627 

368 

282 

1 

m 

82 

15 years 

2,646 

1,162 

493 

1 1 
1 

81 

Tr, from 7 to 15 

5,087 

9,766 

6,173 

1 21 


Tr. for 7 years - 
Imprisonment 


15,110 

,12,668 

! 

i 17 

1 


above 2 years 

72 

76 

15 

1 

80 

Im.above 1 year 
Im. 1 year and 

1,775 

2,395 

2,208 

I 

1 

1 

24 

1 

i 


under - 

56,341 

1 

77,501 

81,979 

i 45 

1 



'I’hiis it appears that while the offences judged worthy of 
death and transportation for life have diminished since 1839, 
81 per cent.; and those judged worthy of shorter terms 
of exile have increased somewhat faster than the population, the 
vast increase which has taken place has been in those offences 
punishable by a year’s imprisonment, or even less. A comparison 
between the last five years and the five years immediately pre¬ 
ceding, shows a diminution in all offences except those visited 
with the mildest penalties. 

There are, however, other circumstances which render the 
increase or diminution of committals for crime a very inadequate 
and often deceptive criterion of the moral progress of the com¬ 
munity. In the first place, the varying skill and activity of the 
police will go far to modify any conclusions we might draw 
from criminal returns. An increase in the number of com¬ 
mittals is often only an indication of a better system of detec¬ 
tion. The number of offenders brought to justice is often no 
more complete or accurate test of the number of offences com¬ 
mitted, than is the number of fish caught of the number swim¬ 
ming in the river. If every year a larger proportion of existing 
criminals be not brought to light, our police cannot be improving 
ns it ought. It is, therefore, obvious that an increase in the 
crimes made known may easily co-exist with an actual decrease 
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in the crimes committed. In the second place — and this is a 
point to 'which we wish to call special attention — crime is^for 
the most garti committedy not by the community at largcy but by a 
peculiar and distinct section of it* A great portion ot the crimes 
of violence, and most of the crimes of fraud, are due to pro* 
fessional criminals; and an increase of oifences indicates rather 
increased activity in this criming population, or increased 
facility for Aeir depredations, or, at most, an increase in their 
■ numbers, than any augmented criminality on the part of society 
in general The inmates of our gaols, the culprits in our docks, 
belong habitually, in an overwhelming proportion, to a class 
aparty a class whose occupation and livelihood are found in the 
commission of offences; who are compelled to this trade because 
they know no other, and because no other is in vogue among 
the people with whom their lot is cast; and who are in many 
cases trained to it as regularly as others are trained to weaving, 
to ploughing, or to tailoring. The increase of crime, therefore, 
generally bespeaks, on the worst supposition, an increase of the 
criminal population; and in no degree militates against the idea 
of the progress of morality and civilisation among all other 
classes; though it shows, with painful distinctness and with 
startling emphasis, that society has not succeeded in removing 
the motives which stimulate to a criminal career, or in redeem¬ 
ing and absorbing those classes from which the criminal popula¬ 
tion is recruited. While it is one of the beneficial effects of a ^ 
good police, to separate more and more the light from the dark¬ 
ness, our swollen return of crime is undoubtedly a blot upon 
our escutcheon and a drawback on our progress; not as im¬ 
peaching the general honesty and virtue of the nation, but as 
showing the existence of a class among us which the advance 
of civilisation ought to have eradicated or suppressed. 

These reflections may suggest an explanation of the mistake 
both of those who, finding the great majority of criminals to be 
uneducated, conceive that their criminality is due to their igno¬ 
rance, and will be removed by their instruction; and of those, 
also, who, finding no regular and steady ratio (or only an 
inverse one) between the spread of education and the decrease 
of crime, infer that instruction is not an efiicient ally of morality 
or a natural antagonist to crime. The criminality of the in¬ 
mates of our gaols and convict ships, though found in almost 
jil variable concomitance with ignorance, does not spring from 
itj but the concomitance is to be explained by the reflection 
that absence of all proper training and instruction is only one of 
the many characteristics of the class in which habitual and pr<> 
fcssiopal criminals are found. No education will eradicate their 
' criminality unless it should raise them out of the class from 
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which they have sprung, or otherwise alter the surrounding 
circumstances which^hem them in, and point their course with 
an imperious and overpowering hand. Also, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is evident that no national education, however 
improved in its quality, or excellent in its direct results, can be 
reasonably expected to produce any decisive effect upon our 
criminal returns, as long as it stops short of our professional 
criminal population. Crime cannot be diminished Vy any moral 
influence bearing only upon the non-criminal classes. 

Another count of Mr. Johnston’s indictment against the 
present age is the want of cordial and kindly intercourse be¬ 
tween different ranks; — 

* The separation between rich and poor — the dissympathy and 
isolation of classes,—is the great social evil of the time. Institutions 
for scientific and literary teaching by lectures, at the cheapest pos¬ 
sible rates, are established; parks for the recreation of the lower 
orders are planted; even clubs, upon something like the aristocratic 
model, where conveniences and luxuries are supplied at low prices ; 
but all this seems to be unsuccessful. What one wants to see — a 
mutual and hearty recognition of the differences of condition, a kind 
and cordial condescension on the one side, and an equally cordial but 
still respectful devotedness on the other — appears to make no pro¬ 
gress.’ (Vol. i. p. 131.) 

This is a common and natural, but we think an inconsiderate 
complaint. It is ' a longing, lingering look behind,’ cast after 
the characteristics of an era that has passed away. It is the han¬ 
kering which pervades the Young-England party. It is the secret 
regret indulged in by the more amiable portion of our aristocracy. 
The truth is, that that kind of friendly intercourse between 
the higher and lower orders — seductive os we feel it to be in 
description — beautiful and touching as it often was in reality 
— belonged to feudalism, and is simply impracticable and 
incongruous in a democratic age. It arose from and depended 
upon a relative position of the two classes which no longer 
exists. It could not be ingrafted on their present relations. 
The theory of generous protection on the one side, and grateful 
and affectionate dependence on the other, can no longer form 
the basis on which the social hierarchy rests. If still cherished 
among the aristocratic rich, it is repudiated by the labouring 
poor; and if the former were to attempt to act it out, they 
would be met by ridicule, repulsion, and rebellion, from the 
latter. To expmin fully the nature of the change in the re¬ 
lations of the two parties, and the precise point in the change 
which English society has now reached, would require ue to 
copy whole pages from Mill’s philosophic chapter on ‘The 
‘Probable Future of the Working Classes,’ and from the 
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fourth volume of Tocqueville’a ‘ Democracy in America.’ The 
error of those who thus seek to recall the attachments and 
sympathies of feudalism ‘ lies in not perceiving that these virtues 

* and sentinlents, like the clanship and hospitality of the wander- 

* ing Arab, belong emphatically to a rude and imperfect state of 

* the social union. We have entered into a state of civilisation 

* in which the bond that attaches human beings to one another 

* must be disinterested admiration and sympathy for personal 

* qualities, br gratitude for unselfish services — not the emotions 
.* of protectors towards dependents, or of dependents towards 

* protectors. Of the working classes of Western Europe, at 

* least, it may be pronounced certain that the patriarchal or 
‘ paternal system of government is one to which they will not 

* again be subject. They have taken their interests into their 

* own hands.’ * 

The unsatisfactory nature of the intercourse now subsisting 
between rich and poor arises mainly from the fact of the re¬ 
lations between them being in a state of transition; neither of 
the two parties having altogether discarded the old ideas, nor 
wholly embraced and comprehended the new. Both are still 
somewhat under the influence of feudal associations; and con¬ 
found in their minds the rights and duties of the past relation, 
with those of the relation which has superseded it. The bond 
between the two classes, and their mutual obligations, arc as 
clear and imperative as ever; but these obligations have changed 
their character, and require to be defined anew. Till they are so 
defined and thoroughly realised by both, the intercourse between 
the classes can never resume a perfectly simple and satisfactory 
footing. At present, circumstances and recollections combine to 
make it impossible to mix either on the old footing of feudalism, 
or on the new footing of equality. The great repudiate the one; 
the lower orders repudiate the other. There are three relations 
in which capital and labour, the rich and the poor, the noble and 
the peasant, may stand to each other. There is the relation of 
slavery, the relation of vassalage, the relation of simple con¬ 
tract. In the first there is absolute dependence and absolute 
control; in the second there is a modified submission and par¬ 
tial protection and command; in the third there is theoretic 
equality, and simple service is balanced against simple payment. 
In Egypt and in Carolina, the first of these relations subsists ; in 
Kussia and Hungary the second; in France and Pennsylvania 
the third; — and in none of these countries is there any mis¬ 
understanding or confusion on the subject. In England, on the 
coi^raiy, we are stepping from the second to the third of these 


* Mill’s Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 317. 
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relations, but have not yet quite realised or piot aceustomed to 
tlic change. Neither the higher nor the lower classes see 
clearly, or feel invariably in which of the two relative positions 
tlicy stand, .or wish to stand. Each party borrows some of the 
claims of the former relation, but forgets the correlative ohliga- 
tiuns. The peasant and the artisan conceive that they are entitled 
to claim from their master the forbearance, the kindness, the 
protection in danger, the assistance in difEculty, the main¬ 
tenance in distress and destitution, which belong to the feudal 
relation; but they foiget to pay the corresponding duties of con¬ 
sideration, confidence, and respect On the other hand, the 
master is too apt to forget that his servants, and the nobleman 
that his tenants, are now, in the eye not only of the law but of 
society, his equal fellow citizens; and he is still sometimes seen 
exacting from them, not only the stipulated work and rent, but 
that delcrcnce, devotion, and .implicit obedience to which only 
virtue, justice, and beneficence on his part at present can 
entitle him. 

Now we are not disposed to regret that the relative position 
of the classes has been thus changed: the matter' for re’gret is 
that the change is not fully felt or comprehended, and that it 
has come upon us before both parties were perfectly prepared 
to meet it. In the new relation proj)erly regarded and con¬ 
scientiously adopted with all its corollaries, there may be, if 
less that is picturesque and poetical, more that is elevating, than 
in the old. We confess that. In spite of the seductions of fancy, 
we have no hankering after the past paradise of serfdom. We 
believe that the reciprocal dependence and fostering of feudalism 
have been rcphiced by something better, worthier, and more 
hoi)eful. There is no longer the same frequent and devoted 
attachment on the part of individuals among the rich to indi¬ 
viduals among the poor (and vice versa), but there is, what was 
unknown in feudal times, regard, care, and compassion for the 
poor as a class: sympathy for them and a sense of duty to 
them, as being an integral, aeknovrledged, vital portion of the 
community. In the regretted days of aristocracy and vassal¬ 
age, the servant revered and loved his lord, and the lord was 
kind to the dependents who belonged to him, and was in daily 
intercourse with them; but justice to the labouring masses, 
compassion to the aggregate poor, a desire to elevate and im¬ 
prove the condition of the people as a whole, were sentiments 
as yet unborn. Now, it is true, we see but seldom those attach¬ 
ments of superior and serf, — lasting, not only through a long 
lifetime, but through many generations,—which so beautified and 
hallowed the social life of mediaeval times. We do not so often 
witness the sports and feasts of peasants in the parks of our 
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nobility, encouraged and presided over by the benevolent and 
condescending great. Instead, however, of all this we have 
signs of interest and regsCrd more substantial, if less attractive; 
we have sanatory commissioners; we have factory and mine 
inspectors; we have organised education; we have ofBcial in> 
vestigations into every reported abuse; and charitable associa¬ 
tions for relieving or precluding every possible variety of wretch¬ 
edness. 

But feudalism has found a still more valuable substitute and 
successor. Self-reliance has replaced, or is fast replacing, 
among our working classes the enthralling, enfeebling habits of 
dependence on the protection and guidance of another, which 
was distinctive of past times. Among the agricultural peasantry 
the old feelings and the old habits may linger still; but among 
artisans and handicraftsmen of every denomination, — among 
the dwellers in the great hives of our industry, which are re¬ 
plenished from the rural districts, and who must in time com¬ 
municate their own spirit to the homes from which they spring, 
—a proud sense of self-dependence, a resolution to owe their 
well-being and advancement to themselves alone, a surly and 
contemptuous thrusting back of charitable aid or guidance from 
above, arc rapidly spreading, and manifesting themselves some¬ 
times in forms which we might resent and deplore, were not 
the substance which gives rise to them so beyond all price. 

The duties which the higher ranks of society owe to those below 
them in the social hierarchy, are not obliterated or discharged 
by this change in their relative positions, which modern times 
and political reforms have brought about: but the nature of 
these duties is materially altered. To distressed individuals of 
every description and of all ranks we all owe tender compassion 
and charitable aid: while to the lower orders, as such, we owe 
not charity but justice,—not so much the open purse, as the 
equal measure. Advice, as far as they will receive it; guidance, 
as far as they will submit to it; control at times, as far as the 
unbounded freedom of the English constitution will enable us to 
exercise it; education of the best quality and to the utmost 
extent that our unhappy sectarian jealousies will permit us to 
bestow it. Wo owe them fair play in every thing; justice of 
the most even-handed sort, full, unquestionable, and overflow¬ 
ing ; the removal of every external impediment which prevents 
them from doing and being whatever other classes ean do and 
be. Werowe it to them to employ our superior capacities, our 
richer opportunities; our maturer wisdom, in cheering their toil, 
smoothing their difficulties, directing their often misguided and 
suicidal energies. We owe to them every facility with which 
we can surround their conflict amid the obstacles of life, — 
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facility to obtain lamd, to obtain employment, or obtain colonisa¬ 
tion ; facility to acquire temperate habits, to accumulate savings, 
to employ them wisely, to invest them well; facility, above all, 
to acquire that which is at once the key and crown of all,— 
solid and comprehensive instruction in all the things which 
belong both to their earthly welfare and their future peace. 
Our duty to them, as a class, may be comprised in a single 
sentence: we should enable them to get everything, but should 
profess to give them, as a class, little or nothing, — except 
education; and if we give this to one generation, the next may 
safely be trusted to get it for themselves. Compassion to the 
afflicted, encouragement to the struggling, aid to the feeble, 
succour to the destitute,—these man owes to man, independent 
of rank or station, creed or colour, according to the measure of 
need on the one side and capacity on the other. 

'e 

The chapter which is devoted to Sir Robert Peel is one of 
the most interesting in the book. Mr. Johnston regards that 
eminent and lamented statesman from an opponent's point of 
view, but in no hostile spirit. He considers that to speak of him 
as ‘ the embodiment and type of the age in which he lived, im- 
‘ plies no compliment, if the age be (as he evidently conceives 

* it) essentially unheroic—an age of compromise and artifice — 

‘ an age more prolific of prudence than of elevated feeling — an 
‘ age in which generous enthusiasm is dead.’ Again, he is 
inclined to account for the high and sincere encomiums passed 
upon Sir Robert Peel by leading men of all parties, * by a 

* vitiated state of the general mind, so far as • regards public 

* affairs; by the want of heroic attachment to high principle, 

‘ by the fact that we have at present upper classes at once dis- 

* dainful and mean, and middle classes worshipping what is 

* safest, or what seems so.’ 

Now though we do not think that Mr. Johnston is altogether 
just to the character of Sir Robert Peel, still it is not our pro¬ 
vince to undertake his defence at present, except in as far as the 
grounds on which he is condemned would ensure the condemna¬ 
tion of nearly all the statesmen of the age; and besides, would 
indicate a want of appreciation of their peculiar difflculties, and 
a misconception of the qualities of character and the course of 
conduct exacted from them by the nature of representative 
governments and the circumstances of modem times. 

It is a common complaint among the lavdatores temporis acti, 
—ajid our author echoes it in more than one passage — that the 
race of great statesmen has died out,—that their modem repre¬ 
sentatives are dwarfed and dwindled, and that statesmanship 
itself has become low, time-serving, and mediocre. The senti- 
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ment is no ne>V one: as the men of our days look upon Pitt, 
and Fox, and Burke, the mien of their times looked back on 
BoHngbroke and Chatham; these in their turn on Halifax and 
Clarendon; and these again on Walsingham and Burleigh. But 
thp truth is that the statesmen of one age or country are un- 
smtfd to the requirements of another; and it is from failing to 
bear this in mind that we are so generally unjust to the men of 
our own day, so needlessly desponding about our future, and so 
apt unduly to extol the great leaders of the past. Our age 
demands very different qualifications in its public men from 
those which made men eminent and serviceable In the times of 
our forefathers. The statesmen of an autocratic government, 
like Austria or Russia, would scarcely be more out of place in 
a constitutional government like ours, than the statesmen of 
Elizabeth, or Charles, or Anne would find themselves in the 
reign of Victoria. The magnificent powers of Sully and 
Richelieu, even of Stein and Hardenberg, would be misplaced 
in the latitude of London. Marlborough and Godolphin would 
he impeached for corruption; the domineering genius of Lord 
Chatham would cause him to be shelved as an ‘ impracticable * 
man, with whom it was impossible to act; the imperious tcmjjer 
of Hyde and Strafford would bo much more promptly fatal 
to them in our days than they at last became even in their 
own; and even a Cecil could scai'cely manage to govern with 
a reformed parliament as ‘viceroy over them.’ The very quali¬ 
ties which made men great in public life formerly, would bar 
them out from public life now. A vast change has taken jdaco 
in the nature of the statesmanship required; and it Is still in 
progress. The statesmanship required now is far less initiative 
and more administrative than formerly. A public man in the 
present day cannot decide upon his principles and purposes, and 
carry them out by the mere force of the high position to which 
his sovereign may have raised him. He is debarred from the 
glorious power which belongs to the rulers of autocratic states, 
of deciding in his own mind on the measures suited to ensure 
his country’s grandeujr or well-being, and enacting and enforcing 
tliein,'regardless of the opposition of parties less far-seeing, less 
.profound, less patriotic than himself. lie cannot place before 
him a great object, and say, ‘ This my position as prime minis- 
' ter enables me to attain, and I will disregard present hostility 
‘ and blawe, and trust to future results to justify and vindicate 
‘ niy w^om.’ He is denied that noblest privilege of the wise 
and' mighty—that which ^vea to statesmanship its resistless 
fascination for the ripene^^ mind—the right to elabox*ate, ‘ in 
* the quietness of thought/ a system of policy, solid in its foun- 
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dations, impartial in its justice, far-reaching, fertilising, bene¬ 
ficent in its operation, — and to pursue it with unswerving aiid 
imperturbable resolve. He cannot, like Peter, systematise the 
civilisation of a barbarous empire; he cannot, like Richelieu, by 
the union of high office and indomitable will, subdue and para¬ 
lyse a haughty and ancient aristocracy; he cannot, like Colbert, 
reconstruct the finances and commerce of a great kingdom; he 
cannot, like Stein, by an overpowering fiat, raise a whole nation 
of proletaires out of serfdom into civil possessions and civil rights. 
He is powerless except in as far as he can induce others to 
agree with him. He has not only to conceive and mature wise 
schemes, he has to undergo the far more painful and vexatious 
labour of persuading others of their excellence, of instructing 
the ignorance of some, of convincing the understandings of 
others, of combating the honest prejudices of one party, of 
neutralising the interested opposition of another; he has to clip, 
to modify, to emasculate his measures, to enfeeble them by some 
vital omission in order to conciliate this antagonist, to clog 
them with some perilous burden in order to satisfy that rival, 
till he is fain to doubt whether compromise has not robbed 
victory of its profit as well as of its charms. 

Those are some of the difficulties which statesmen have to 
overcome in a country where Parliament is omnipotent, and 
whei'c every citizen is a dogmatic and self-complacent politician. 
'I'hough modern statesmanship may call for other qualities than 
those needed in former days, the qualities are assuredly neither 
fewer, less lofty, nor less rare. A thorough mastery of facts, a 
clear purpose, a patient temper, a persevering will; a profound 
knowledge of men, of the motives which actuate them, of the in¬ 
fluences by which they are to be swayed; skill to purchase the 
maximum of support by the minimum of concession; tact to dis¬ 
cern the present temper and the probable direction of the popular 
feeling; sagacity to distinguish between the intelligent and the 
unintelligent public opinion, between the noisy clamour of the 
unimportant few, and the silent convictions of the influential 
many, between the outcry which may be safely and justly dis¬ 
regarded, and the expression of the mind of the country which 
It would be wrong and dangerous to withstand;—these are 
surely qualifications which demand no ordinary combination of 
moral and intellectual endowments. The statesman of to-day 
requires as comprehensive a vision and as profound a wisdom as 
in former times, with intenser labour, and a far wider range of 
knowledge; but he requires other gifts which formerly were 
scarcely needed. For, he now has not only to decide what ought 
to be done, and what is the wisest way of doing it, but he has to 
VOL. XCIII. NO. CXC. Z 
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do it, or as much of it as he can, in the face of obstacles of 
which Machiavelli had no conception, which would have baffled 
Mazarjin, and at which even Chatham or Walpole might have 
stood ttghast. To quaiTel with a statesman because he is what 
hia%ge compels him to be, because he meets the requirements 
ot-vKis day and generation, because he does not import into a 
democratic age, and into a country in which the popular element 
is unprecedentedly active and powerful, the habits and qualities 
of mind which could only find their fitting field and natural 
development in aristocratic or despotic eras, is simply to join 
issue with the political pecessities of the times. In England, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, with a reformed Parlia¬ 
ment, with a free and powerful press, with a population habitu¬ 
ated throughout all its ranks to the discussion of political affairs, 
a minister, whatever be his genius, can no longer impose his 
ipill upon the nation ; to be useful and great ho must carry the 
nation along with him, he must be the representative and em¬ 
bodiment of its soberest and inaturest wisdom,—not the de¬ 
pository or exponent, still less the imperious enforcer, of views 
beyond their sympathy, and above their comprehension. The 
nature of our government ‘prescribes the qualifications of our 
statesmen ; to hanker after a different order of men is to pine 
for a different order of things. 

There are several explanations of the inconsistencies in Sir 
Bobert Peel’s career more creditable to him than the one which 
his adversaries are disposed to adopt. But into these we cannot 
enter now. There is, however, one source of inconsistency in public 
men to which weight enough is seldom given out of doors, though 
all conversant with the history of cabinets must be conscious 
that it is one of the most operative and most inevitable. ' It is 
not easy (Mr. Johnston thinks) to account, on patriotic grounds, 
‘ for the maintenance of opposite principles witliin a few weeks, 
‘ when the circumstances of the country have not materially 
‘ changed.’ There may be, however, a more honourable expla¬ 
nation of this seemingly heavy charge than he is aware of. Men 
in public life, and more especially ministers in actual office, when 
new facts, deeper reflection, or stronger argunaents, come to 
shake their previous opinions, and produce an incipient change, 
are placed in a position of singular difficulty. They can seldom 
retire or lie by till the inchoate operation is complete; their 
position,often calls upon them for constant action and perpetual 
speech; in the meantime, they are obliged to conceal from the 
public the process which has just commenced, so long as it is 
imperfect and uncertain; they must speak and act in accordance 
with their past, not with their future selves; if they speak. 
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they must speak in conformity with the old opinions over which 
doubt is gradually creeping; if they act, they must act on the 
principles which they are beginning to abandon, not on those, 
which they are beginning, but only beginning, to adopt. This 
is a hard and painful position; but we quite believe it is one 
which duty to their colleagues and their country not unfre- 
quently compels public men to endure. Like other men, if they 
are honest, inquiring, and open-minded, they must inevitably 
find modification after modification coming over their opinions 
. in the course of their career, as knowledge ripens, as facts devc- 
lope, as wisdom matures. Yet, for a leading senator to be silent, 
or a chief minister to retire, every time he felt the warning 
symptoms of such an alteration, would be simply impracticable 
in actual life, though no doubt the most comfortable course for 
his own feelings, and the safest for his reputation. Thus he is, 
in a manner, obliged, by the requirements of his position, to 
make the best defence he can for his old course and his old prin¬ 
ciples, till his suspicion of their unsoundness has risen into a 
clear and settled conviction; and when, having arrived at this 
point, he conscientiously and suddenly avows the change, there 
is unquestionably, primd facie, a very dark case against him. We 
believe we have here indicated the secret of that course of con¬ 
duct which brought down so much obloquy upon Sir R. Peel, on 
two memorable occasions in 1829 and 1846. We do not mean 
to affirm that it presents a full justification; but wc do hold that 
it affords a fair and not discreditable explanation of many appa¬ 
rently sudden or too rapid changes in the opinions and the 
measures of public men. 

With these remarks we close our notice of Mr. Johnston’s 
work. It is a readable and well-written book, abounding with 
information of many kinds. Its faults are, a want of purpose, 
too manifest a disposition to decry tlie present and exult the past, 
and too blinding a habit of looking at most questions, — whether 
they concern things or persons, — from a party point of view. 

To this last objection we may be peculiarly alive, the party 
views not being our own. 
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Art. II. — 1. Evidence of the Right Hon, the Eord Advocate 
befbre Select Committee of the House of Commons on Irish 
Fisheries. ( Session 1849.) 

2. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland^ with the Minutes of 
Evidence, (Session 1836.) 

3. Rejwrt and Minutes of Evidence from the Select Committee of 
Commons on Scottish Salmon Fisheries, (1824.) 

4. An Inquiry into the Fishetdes of Ireland. By Herbert 
Fr anci s Hore. 1850. 

5. Report of Case before the Court of Session^ Her Majesty^s 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests versus Ernest Gam- 
mell and others. 1850-1. 

^HAT the Salmon Fisheries of the United Kingdom form an 
important interest, and are in a state of decay or danger, 
arc facts which everybody now believes, because 'cvciybody 
‘ says so; ’ but, as regards the grounds of both assertions, all 
IS utter vagueness and confusion. What is the actual im¬ 
portance of the fisheries, cither as property or as a source of 
employment, and what is the amount or rate of decay, are 
matters scarcely even guessed at; while, as to what is causing 
or what will arrest the alleged decline, there have hitherto been 
almost as many opinions as there are interests or disputants. 
All this arises, not from any want of attention or inquiry; on 
the contrary, few questions have been subjected to more con¬ 
troversy, legislation, and litigation. The regulation of salmon 
fisheries forms a prominent clause in Magna Charta*; was 
legislated for by Edward the First in England, and by Robert 
the Bruce in Scotland; has never since been long allowed to 
rest; has, during the last forty years, been stirred up almost 
every session by commissions, committees, or bills; is almost 
perpetually before the law courts in one shape or another; 
while of making books on the natural history of the salmon, 
there is no end, and (always excepting Mr. ShaAV of Druni- 
lanrigt, the real discoverer or demonstrator) very little good. 
One of the causes of all this conflict and confusion is to be found 
in some natural difficulties of the subject—such as the scattered 
and isohitcd localities where many of the fisheries are carried 

♦ Cap. xvi.: Nullaj ripariae defendantur de csetero, nisi illaj qua? 
fuerunt in defenso tempore Henrici Regis avi nostri, et per eadem 
locn, et eosdem terminos, sicut esse consueverunt tempore suo. 

See ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ No. 78. 
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on, and the occult nature of the fish, whose habits can be but 
obscurely and occasionally observed during one half of tlic year, 
and are an entire mystery during the other. Out of this ob¬ 
stacle arises another. As in all questions where there is diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining the facts or fixing the principles, sciolism 
])lunges in where science is perplexed, and ‘practical men,’ 
with their few half-facts gathered from a merely local experience, 
are full of that dogmatism which on many subjects, certainly 
in the present, is exorcised from the inquirer in-proportion as 
he extends and deepens his investigations. The varieties of 
nonsense about the salmon that have been published under the 
name of natural history, and poured down the throats of par¬ 
liamentary committees, exceed all ordinaiy powers of belief. 
To read some people’s deliverances on it, they might seem to 
have collected their materials during a lengthened subaqueous 
residence. If, indeed, a deputation of these omniscient gentle¬ 
men, half zoologists and half piscators, could be induced to 
stay below Avater for a few months, going down, say in No¬ 
vember, taking their seat where they could observe the depo¬ 
sition and development of the ova,—‘sitting under the glassy, 
‘ cool, translucent wave,’—accompanying their charge to the 
sea, and returning to their native clement in autumn, satu¬ 
rated Avitli information, tliey would then, but not till then, 
he competent to speak Avith the authority they now assume. 
There arc obvious difficulties in the Avay of such a commission 
of inquiry; but, looking at the uselessness, and often mis¬ 
chievousness, of the dogmatising Avith Avhich many people 
handle the question, one is almost tempted to say, there would 
be no harm in trying. 

It does not follow, however, that because the question cannot, 
on almost any one point, be discussed Avith the benefit of full 
and precise data, it must therefore be let alone. By refraining 
from attempts to grasp the facts in their totality, and by direct¬ 
ing our inquiries chiefly to such parts as from their extent and 
character may reasonably be considered sjjecimens of the whole, 
we shall, avc hope, reach such a position as to authorise at least 
some practical conclusion concerning the extent of the evil and 
the nature of the remedy. 

In Avhat follows, Ave shall confine our inquiries and remarks 
chiefly to Scotland; because,* among other reasons, the Scotch 
fisheries are more valuable than the English or Irish, and at the 
same time admit of being more conveniently discussed. And 
yet, at the outset, Ave have to confess a failure In our endeavours 
to obtain Avhat might have been expected to form the first item in 
onr statement — some approach to the total value of the Scotch 
fisheries, as represented by the annual amount of produce, rent. 
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wages, or employment. Nor need the failure be wondered at, 
when the Irish Fishery Commissioners, who are salaried for the 
work, and possess powers and facilities for collecting informa¬ 
tion to which no private individual can pretend, are found 
their last Report, ‘ We have no means of obtaining 
‘ an account of the aggregate annual value of the salmon fish- 
' cries;’ and when the fact cannot be obtained, nor even ap¬ 
proached, by means of anything to be found among the great mass 
of matter, on the subject of Scotch Salmon Fisheries, contained 
in Parliamentary Blue-books. Proceeding, however, by way of 
particular instances, we shall give the salmon statistics of two 
of the chief Scotch rivers as nearly as the jealousy of proprietors 
and lessees^ has permitted us to ascertain them, which is quite 
as near as is required for any purpose in which the public are 
concerned. 

To begin with the Tweed (not including the rod fisheries, 
which produce but few fish, and will be dealt with separately); 


Annual Rent - - . -£5,000 

Wages (to 350 men) - - . 4,500 

Tear and wear - - - - 1,500 

-£11,000 

Produce last season, at prices of average of seasons: — 

7,500 salmon, at 8^. Ad. each - - £3,125 

30,000 grilse, at 2s. \d. each - - 3,125 

43,000 trout, at Is. 2d. each - - 2,508 


80,500; 


£8,758 


Proceeding to give the same statistics in the case of the Tay, 
we must make two preliminary explanations. Not having been 
able to get reliable returns regarding that river later than 1846, 
and that year having been in some respects an exceptional year, 
we have assumed the produce according to an average of several 
years previous; and, in the next pliico, trouts, which form so 
large a proportion of the take of Tweed, are so rare in Tay as 
not to be reckoned at all: — * 


Rent .... 
Wages (to 670 men) 

Tear and wear 

Average produce at average prices: — 
25,000 salmon, at each 
40,000 grilse, at 3s._Sc/. each 

65,000 


- £11,400 
8,600 
4,400 

-£24,400 


- £13,750 

- 6,500 
-£20,250 


It will be seen that in both these rivers the expenditure ap- 
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patently exceeds the produce; this, however, must not be taken as 
true to the extent exhibited by the above figures, which, it should 
be remembered, arc given, not as showing the profits or losses of 
a given year or locality, but as a sort of index or specimen of 
the nature and extent of the salmon fisheries generally. And it 
must be understood, that the prices given above are those of an 
average of seasons, while the actual prices of 1850 were consider¬ 
ably higher,—also that'in point of fact a very considerable loss 
was suffered last year by the lessees on both the Tay and the 
Tweed. We believe we may state the loss to have been, in the 
former case, about 2600A, and in the latter about 1000/. This 
state of tilings is accounted for by two considerations. As a 
trading speculation, salmon fishing is enticing, because unsteady; 
each adventurer thinks that his ticket in the lottery is to come up 
a prize, although, as in the case of the old State lotteries, there 
is a loss to the purchasers m the aggregate. At the same time 
(and this is the very object of our present inquiry), the aggre¬ 
gate loss has of late years so much increased,—with, of course, a 
proportional diminution of the individual chances of success,— 
that the calculations of the speculators have been utterly 
defeated. 

To the above returns for Tweed and Tay we might add 
statistics from several other salmon districts: —for instance, the 
produce of the Dee and Don, or rather of the coast adjoining 
them, may be taken as somewhat more than that of Tay, and 
the I'ental of the Spey and adjoining coast as about equal to 
that of Tweed; and we might mention that (in cases not in¬ 
cluded in the above references) a single Scotch proprietor was 
lately receiving salmon-rent annually to the amount of 8000/., 
and a single Scotch tenant paying to the amount of 15,000/. But 
after we had detailed all the instances within our read), the reader 
would not be appreciably nearer the national total of fisheries 
which invade everything that can be called river; sentinel at 
close, though irregular, intervals (we are speaking of Scotland), 
at least a thousand miles of coast; and the rents and produce 
of which are constantly in a state of fluctuation. The statistics 
we have given must suffice for the present. They indicate the 
nature and extent of the property and industry now in peril. 
We may add that, pound for pound, the value of fish of the 
salmon kind, even including trout of low price and low quality, 
is higher than that of any kind of butcher’s meat; and that three 
salmon are worth more than the best sheep or pig. Then the 
salmon consumes nothing, but is, to use Franklin’s phrase, ^a 
* bit of silver pulled out of the water.* Neither let us forget 
that, dead or alive, the salmon is a noble fish — in form the very 
mould of elegance — in dress splendid, yet delicate — in habit 
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fastidious and gentlemanly — and at table a universal favourite. 
Moreover, it bas to be kept in view that the figures we have 
given show only what is the value or produce of the rivers 
named, and not within a half or three fourths of what it has 
J>een, and may be again. Notwithstanding, therefore, that wo 
have it not in our power to clinch the case by a statement of 
the total national value, yet the clear though partial glimpses 
we have been able to catch are enough to show at least that 
*the thing is worth looking after,*<~that it is worth while to 
inquire how far and why these fisheries have decayed, and whe¬ 
ther means exist of saving and restoring them. 

On the preliminary point which regards the extent and 
period of the decrease, the conclusions to which our inquiries 
lead us are these: — First, that to show the falling off in its 
real immensity, we must compare present returns, not^ as is the 
popular belief, with the returns of twenty or thirty years ago, 
but with those of a considerably earlier period ; — in the 
second place, that the change during the twenty or thirty 
years preceding (say) 1844, had been rather a shifting aud de¬ 
terioration, the fish being captured by new means and in new 
localities, and having declined in size and quality rather than in 
number; thirdly, that the last four, five, or six years do show, 
as compared with the immediately preceding period, a very 
considemble and a steadily continuous decrease. It Is import¬ 
ant to fix the real period of the decline, since a knowledge' of it 
is obviously a condition precedent to getting at the cause. 

1. On the first point—the comparative plentifulness of early 
periods compared with the present*— it is, jierhaps, less necessary 
to prove the fact than to guard against its exaggeration. There 
is a gross fallacy in the popular mode of illustrating the contrast, 
such as by pointing to the tradition that farm servants used to 
stipulate not to be compelled to eat salmon more than twice 
a week. People seem to forget that the number of mouths has 
at least doubled, and that, consequently, even if this represented, 
as it does not, all the increase of consumers, there would neces¬ 
sarily be a comparative scarcity, unless the fish had doubled too. 
But the mouths have not only doubled, they are incomparably 
more easily reached. In the old times, though there was a glut 
at Berwick and Perth, there might be a dearth at London, andi 
wobably an entire destitution in Nottingham and Derby. 
There is a story of a Highland laird of the last century going 
to a London hotel with his gilly, and from motives of frugality 
ordering a beef steak for himself, and ‘ salmon for the laddie.’ 
On reckoning with his host, he discovered he had to pay one 
shilling for liis own dinner, and two guineas for * the laddie’s.’ 
The state of matters correctly illustrated by this anecdote. 
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arose chiefly from the degree in which the slowness of convey¬ 
ance aftected a very perishable commodity; but also, from the me¬ 
thods necessary for keeping the fish in condition even for an hour 
or two, having then been undiscovered. Ice-packing was not in¬ 
troduced into Scotland till about 1788. Making all deduction, 
however, for exaggerations arising from neglect of these con¬ 
siderations, there is ample evidence that the actual decrease has 
been very great. We have procured several curious and 
authentic documents regarding the produce of the Tweed and 
Tay at the early periods with which we are at present dealing. 
One of these is an account kept from 1736 to 1818 of the num¬ 
ber of fish taken in each year, at the most seaward and pro¬ 
ductive station on the Tweed. In the earliest years included 
in it, we find the number of salmon taken at this station to iiave 
varied from 1,500 to nearly 2,000; but in the recorded fact 
that in ‘ unfavourable years ’ the station was fished only par¬ 
tially, and sometimes not at all, we have evidence that these 
numbers could not be taken as the true measure of its produc¬ 
tiveness. In 1748—the market having apparently improved— 
the number rose to 7,000; in 1760, to 9,000; in 1765, to 17,000; 
and went on fluctuating between 2,000 and 9,000 up till the latest 
year (1818) included, when the produce was 4,000. Last year 
—the proportion borne by that station to the whole river re¬ 
maining unaltered — its produce, in salmon, was about 700! In 
1814, the rent of the Tweed was 20,000h; in 1823, 10,000/.; 
and for seven years preceding that, had averaged 12,000/. 
(Evidence of John Wilson, Esq., before the Commons Com¬ 
mittee of 1824); it is now 5,000/. The number of boxes 
scut from Berwick tells the same tale; in l804, 13,000 
boxes (but this was the highest ever known); in 1816, 11,000; 
and the annual average between 1818 and 1820 was 8,000; but it 
has never since much exceeded 5,000; while in 1846,— and it is 
certainly no higher now, —it had sunk to 3000. The fisheries on 
the Tay above Perth Bridge took 11,300 fish in 1792 ; 10,400 in 
1795; and, up to the year 1800, never took less than 5,000 in 
any one year; — their take is now about 1,500. Beturns from 
almost all other rivers show similar results, including even those 
in the far north; for instance, the lower fishings on the Ness, 
which in 1796 rented at 1,095/., now bring only 90/. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that some of these statements,—not, 
however, those relating to the number of boxes shipped, — arc 
not available in their entirety as evidence of the gross decrease 
— the figures whose date is within (say) twenty-five years of 
the present time being more or less affected by the shifting of 
the fisheries, according to the next paragraph, as well as by the 
general decline. 
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2. Our conclusion, that, from the period just dealt with, down 
to a very recent date — say from 1817 to 1845,— there was no 
considerable decline on the whole, seems sufficiently established 
by the unquestionable fact that, with a consumption certainly 
not decreasing, prices did not materially alter. But we find a 
very different result when — leaving- out of view the then new 
mode of fishing by fixed nets on the sea-coast — we come to 
look only at the old or in-river fisheries. The result of our 
inquiries on this point is, that within the period under exami¬ 
nation, the produce of the Scotch rivers fell in no case less 
than a third. In some cases, as that of the rivers debouching 
along the Ayrshire coast, the decrease is stated by experienced 
and trustworthy persons at seven-eighths. This decrease was 
almost entirely in the adult salmon; — grilse (salmon on their 
first ascent), and trout {salmo eriox), partaking in the decrease 
much less, and in some cases not at all. The Tay returns show 
that up to about 1800 the number of grilse taken annually in 
that river was only half the number of salmon : — the propor¬ 
tions have of late been reversed, the salmon taken amounting to 
little more than half the number of grilse. The Table given 
below shows a similar change in the Tweed, and a still greater 
change as to the proportion of trouts. Beserving trout for 
separate remark, the lesson conveyed by the fact just mentioned 
as to the maintenance or increase of the number of grilse killed 
during a period when the take of older fish was rapidly dimi¬ 
nishing, is, that by greater severity of fishing the average dura¬ 
tion of salmon life was immensely reduced — a circumstance 
which, as we shall see, naturally told very heavily on the period 
which followed. 

3. If fish are killed young, they will never live to be old, nor 
will fish multiply and replenish the waters if they are murdered 
before they are• married; — ‘to that great truth a universe 
‘ agrees,’ as Peter Pindar said of a much less important and 
dignified subject. To understand the full significancy of the 
growing disproportion between grilse and salmon, the reader 
must bear in mind that grilse are all the produce of one year, 
while salmon are the remnants of the crops, so to speak, of 
several years. The Tweed returns show tlwt out of the whole 
number of the sahnon kind captured, fowr-fifths are killed 
on their first ascent^ and of course before having ever propa¬ 
gated their species ! And of late we have been experiencing 
the inevitable effects. The five years ending with 1850, have 
been (taking all kinds together) the worst ever known. (See 
Table, p. 348.) Not only is this the case as regards the five 
years’ average (we are here using the Tweed for our instance); 
on examination every item and feature of the return shows 
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that the decrease is one proceeding from causes neither acci¬ 
dental nor temporary, but in gradual and general operation. 
The lowest of the five years is, even including all the three 
divisions of fish, lower by about 25 per cent than the lowest 
year ever before known; and each of the four last years is 
lower in salmon than any one year for 15 years preceding, and 
lower than any year save three from the earliest records ! The 
significance of such a diminution of adult fish for four successive 
years cannot be gainsaid nor mistaken. And when we turn 
to the take of grilse or younger fish, by which the decrease in 
the adult fish has been hitherto in some measure compensated, 
and find that its amount in Tweed last year was lower than ever 
before known, and 50 per cent, lower than the average, we have 
grounds as sure as are attainable in the nature of things for 
inferring, that the decline which has been proceeding at an 
accclei-ating pace for several years past will, unless some new 
element come into effect, continue in years to come with even 
greater rapidity. We have returns from several other rivers cor¬ 
roborative of those from the Tweed. In the north of Scotland, 
indeed, many fishings, both river and coast, have been this 
season abandoned altogether. In Ireland also the falling oft‘ is 
great, almost universal; and a committee of fishery proprietors 
have been for several months engaged in trying to frame some 
measures fitted for the emergency.* We have here, it will be 
kept in view, been speaking only of the last five years as com¬ 
pared with the period immediately preceding; and have shown, 
Ave think, sufficient reason for fearing that this branch of in¬ 
dustry has entered upon a decline, in meeting which boldly not 
a season more ought to be lost. 

In illustration of what has been said, and of psirt of what 
will folloAv, and also as a document of interest and value even 
on points not embraced in this article, we print the following 
figures, being an abstract of an Account, kept with great care 
and from infallible data, of the produce of the Tweed in each 
year from 1811 to 1850 inclusive. In ordfcr to avoid particu¬ 
lars which might be thought to affect private interests, we re¬ 
strict ourselves to quinquennial statements; but, both in what 
has preceded and what follows, we have referred to the returns 
for single years as often as was required for the purposes of 
elucidation. ^ From one of the quinquennial periods, 1826—30, 
we have omitted a year, and given the quadrennial total. The 


i * For full information on the subject of the Irish fisheries, as 
well as for much curious legal, antiquarian, and miscellaneous 
knowledge regarding the subject generally, we would refer to the 
book of Mr. Here mentioned at the head of this paper. 
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fishing of the omitted year, 1829 — whether, as some good 
people think, from the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Rill, or whether, as is profanely said by those ‘ who physically 
‘ causes seek,’ from the great drouth and bad breeding season of 
1826, we shall not presume to decide — showed a decline so 
violently exceptional, so entirely unparalleled and unapproached 
either before or since, that to include it in the averages would 
be to a great extent to destroy their value. The difference 
between a year like that, standing alone and unresemblcd, and 
four successive years like 1847—50, indicating some gradual 
and enduring cause of decline, need not be pointed out. How¬ 
ever, for the satisfaction of unsatisfied readers, we may state 
that, including 1829, the annual average of the period 1826—30, 
instead of standing as below, would stand — Salmon, 9,804 ; 
Grilse, 55,990; Trout, 48,864. With these explanations no 
further preface is required for what, in the great dearth of au¬ 
thentic information on the subject, appears to us a valuable 
table. 




Salmon. 

Grilse. 

Trouts. 

All kiiuis, ' 

1811-15, 
Quinquennial total 


201,484 

340,288 

156,176 

697,948 ' 

Annual average 

- 

^40,297 

68,057 

3],235 

139,589 

1816-20, 
Quinquennial total 


189,690 

435,444 

245,391 

,1 

870,525 

Annual average 

- 

37,938 

87,089 

49,078 

174,105 

1821-25. 






Quinquennial total 


114,650 

288,238 

312,378 

715,266 

Annual average 

- 

22,930 

57,647 

62,475 

143,052 

1826-30. 






Quadrennial total 


43,691 

245,180 

179,693 

468,564 

Annual average 

- 

10,924 

61,295 

44,923 

117,142 

1831-35. 






Quinquennial total 

- 

72,082 

325,563 

345,604 

743.249 

Annual average 

- 

14,416 

65,112 

69,121 

148,649 

1836-40. 



• 



Quinquennial total 

- 

70,747 

261,418 

L 274,384 

606,549 

Annual average 

- 

14,149 

52,283 

54,877 

121,309 

1841-45. 






Quinquennial total 


94,231 

405,237 

348,563 

848,031 

Annual average 

- 

18,846 

81,047 

69,712 

169,605 

1846-50. 






Quinquennial total 

• 

55,372 

274,088 

246,441 

575,901 

Annual average 

- 

11,054 

54,817 

49,288 

115,159 
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We may add the following facta, picked from the fuller table. 
Out of the forty years comprised in it, there are only 6 in 
which salmon, trout, and grilse all increased as compared with 
the year immediately preceding; 8 in which salmon increased 
and grilse decreased; and 11 in which salmon decreased and 
grilse increased. We shall have occasion to refer hereafter to 
the most remarkable feature in the return—that, while formerly 
the annual take of salmon far exceeded that of trout, the trouts 
now exceed the salmon as four or five to one. 

Having thus seen as closely and as precisely as the scjircity 
of materials will permit, and more so, we think, than has been 
previously accomplished, what have been the periods and what 
the extent of the decrease, we come next to the causes, actual 
or alleged, and after that to the cures. For it is a notable 
feature in the question, that to a great extent the cures do not 
consist in the removal of the causes. Some of the causes are 
iiTcmovablc or irremediable; while, on the other hand, th ire 
ai-c practicable and efficient cures, quite independent of the 
causes. 

Beginning with the causes that are irremediable, we put first 
the increase of land drainage. The reader will understand that 
salmon do not incline to enter, nor even though they may have 
entered to ascend, a river, cither when it is in'high flood, ‘ roaring 
* from bank to brae,’ nor when it is dwindled and limpid, but when 
it is subsiding, and in some degree clarifying. Now, the effect 
of increased drainage — by which we refer, not so much to the 
drains of the arable districts, as to the open ‘ sheep drains ’ of 
the pastoral districts at the w'ater sources — is to bring down 
the -water more quickly, and in greater volume, and then to 
carry it seaward with greater rapidity; thus making addition to 
the two extreme descriptions of water in which fish do not incline 
to travel, and making deduction from that happy medium which 
is their choice, and which is now, like Lear’s wit, * pared o’ both 
‘ sides till little is left in the middle.’ Taking Scotland gene¬ 
rally, the average of the statements we have received as to the 
decrease in the period of what is called the ‘ travelling condition ’ 
may be stated at one-half; — on the Tweed it has been con¬ 
siderably more. One consequence of this change is, that the 
fish are kept longer hanging about the mouths of the rivers, 
where, besides the numbers taken in the stake and bag nets, 
they fall a prey to their natural marine enemies; and also, wo 
would suggest, ai-e likely, after repeated failures in gaining the 
fresh water, to dwindle and die — in the same way that they 
arc known to do in the converse case of being prevented, at 
their ajjpointed season, from reaching the salt w'ater. We 
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believe, also, that the changes caused by drainage tend to an 
increase in the destruction of ova — the greater suddenness and 
violence of the flood washing the spawn away when in process 
of deposition, or even after its being covered; the greater height 
of the flooded water tempting the spawning fish (which always 
seeks the shallows) to deposit its ova in Hgher and therefore 
more exposed positions; and the lower and more rapid subsi¬ 
dence of the waters increasing such perils as desiccation and 
frost. Except the Inspecting Commissioners of Fisheries for 
Ireland, who some years ago spoke hopefully of the * expected 
‘increase of drainage, with its consequent facilities for migration!’ 
no man doubts that what we have here been stating is accurate 
to a greater or less extent; and the more a man inquires and 
watches, the more, wc feel convinced, will he tend towards our 
conclusion, that this cause of decrease, whilst it is unfortunately 
irremovable, is also very considerable. 

The next cause of decrease which we have to adduce is also 
beyond reach—the extermination, or almost extermination, of 
salmon in many rivers, through obstructions and pollutions conse¬ 
quent on the rise of population and industry upon their banks 
In numerous small rivers, where fish were plentiful even since 
the beginning of the century, they have been exterminated; and 
on some of the largest, such as the Thames and Tyne, they have 
dwindled to a fraction. The point, however, need not be dwelt 
upon. In this case, as in the preceding one, the particular evil 
is a general good, and equally irremediable; — we cannot, for 
the sake of salmon, dispense with minerals and manufactures, 
any more than with improved corn fields and sheep pastures. 

An alleged cause of decrease, to Avhich we come next, is the 
killing of spawning fsh in close time. This falls, in two respects, 
under a different category from the foregoing. Although a great 
evil, it is not, wc shall try to show, a cause of the decrease, and 
it is capable of removal. Our inquiries in all parts of the country 
have corroborated us in the opinion, — for it is held by every man 
who has attended to the matter,—that this destructive practice 
is not new and increasing, but old and diminishing. It is plain, 
therefore, that we cannot ascribe an increased and increasing 
effect to a diminished and diminishing cause. But, though this 
practice cannot account for the decrease in the number of fish 
compared with former periods, it is no less true that it is a great 
evil, the suppression of which would bring about an improvement 
on our present returns. It is, indeed, to the diminution of this 
practice of late, that we chiefly ascribe the fact of the supply of 
grilse or young fish having been so well maintained during the 
last twenty or thirty years, in spite of the increased severity of 
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the fishing which is shown by the rapidly diminishing numbers 
of the fish allowed to reach the ‘ salmon ’ stage; and (to antici¬ 
pate a little) it is in this quarter that we hope to find a chief 
and certain means of remedy. 

Another cause alleged for the decrease is the brevity or mis¬ 
timing of the close season. It is certain, that both legislation and 
opinion on this point are jumbled and inconsistent. There are 
three different close seasons in Scotland — for the Solway (with 
several differences for the different waters debouching in that es¬ 
tuary), for the Tweed, and for the rivers north of Tweed; but 
there is no doubt that the last classification especially applies one 
rule to rivers differing very widely in the habits of their fish in 
respect to season. As a Highland laird very aptly expressed it 
to a Parliamentary Committee, ‘ To prohibit early rivers from 
* beginning till late ones are ready is as sensible a plan as it 
‘ would be to prohibit the farmers of England from cutting their 
‘ crops till the harvest was ready in the Highlands.’ At the same 
time, the point is surrounded Avith difficulties; and from the end¬ 
less diversities of opinion regarding it, and regarding various 
legislative alterations which have been made of late years, \vc 
are inclined, (though of course holding generally that an earlier 
closing would increase the breed,) to suspect that the importance 
of the matter has been exaggerated. Before we have done, 
however, we intend to propose some alterations on the subject 
of the close, season, proceeding on a new principle, though 
alining at the same result — the general increase of the breed. 

We come now to what we consider the chief cause of the 
mischief. It is, to express it in the first place roundly, oveb- 
FtSHJNG. This over-fishing has been of two kinds, and to some 
extent of tw’o dates. In the first place, by the old and ordinary 
mode of net-and-coble, in the lower or nettable portions of 
rivers, — which brought about the earlier of the two declensions 
above exhibited; next, by the comparatively new mode of stake 
and bag nets on the coast,—which, co-operating with the con¬ 
tinued overAvorking of the former system, has mainly produced 
the more recent and still continuing decline. 

First, as to the diminution caused through the over-fishing by 
the old or ordinary modes. That the efficiency or severity of 
the fishing would increase as the demand and the prices rose with 
the advance in population and means of transport, might be ex¬ 
pected. One piece of evidence that the work was overdone, — 
that the killing was going far aliead of the breeding, — before 
any blame could be imputed to fixed or standing nets, will be 
found in whatever portion of the Tweed statistics given above 
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is of older date than 1824. And the facts from Tweed we Iwre 
found to correspond with those from other rivers. A' 

Some peculiar circumstauces in the history of the Tay furnish 
us with demonstrative evidence of the serious consequences of an 
increase in the frequency or efficiency of nct-and-coble fishing. 
About 1835, there came into operation an Act, called, the Tay 
Navigation Act, one effect of which was, by the removal of 
obstructions, to give, on the whole, increased facilities for 'the 
•working of the nets on the fisheries Avithin tideway.. The 
following abstract of a return regarding the fisheries of t\TO pro- * 
prietors, generally reckoned as possessing one-half of the entire 
fisheries of the tideway, show the result (although the whole 
change cannot be confidently ascribed to the Navigation Act, 
the four or five years ending 1830 having, from some natural 
causes, been years of loAV produce in almost all the chief Scottish 
rivers); — 

Ten Years (1820-34) before Navigation Act. 


Greatest year 

Salmon. 

- 9,731 

Grilse. 

18,071 

Smallest year 

- 3,920 

8,622 

Total of the ten years 

- 67,151 

128,188 

Annual average 

- 6,715 

12,818 

Ten Vears (183G-45) after Navigation Act, 

Greatest year 

Salmon. 

- 12,123 

Grilse. 

24,603. 

Sinallcat year 

- 4,704 

- 85,899 

■ 8,070 
133,346 

Total of the ten years 

Annual averai^e 

- 8,589 

13,335 


So far so well. But take the fishings just next above those; 
which, from being beyond the tideway, and above Perth Bridge, 
did not partake in the benefits of the Navigation Act. In the 
same period during which the two tideway fisheries, by their 
improved working, had increased as the table shows, their 
neighbours next above had suffered a decrease (we have the 
figures, but need not trouble the reader with them) of nearly fifty 
per cent.! This shows what increased efficiency in the use of 
the net-and-coble can do, and indicates what it actually did, 
without aid from the fixed nets, in decreasing the number of 
fish previously permitted ascend and breed. 

It is impossible to leave this part of the subject without 
making mention of the dishonourable practice lately adopted on 
many nct-and-coble fisheries, of retaining and sending into con¬ 
sumption the Spring helts or spent fish. These, which formerly 
used to be returned to the water, are now sent to the markets 
of the large inland towns where people are ‘ no judges,’ Leeds, 
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for instance, seems to have quite a passion for unwholesome fishl 
It is well known that at least 5,000 of these wretched invalids 
were sent last season from the lower fisheries of Tweed. The 
law which prohibits unwholesome flesh should afford the same 
protcetioh as to-fish. 

In coming to the second species of over-fishing, — fishing by 
fixed or standing nets, — we come to the chief culprit; and 
think' we have got evidence against him, both curious and con¬ 
clusive. 

Fishing by stake and bag nets (the former being a species of 
net hung on stakes driven into the bcach^ with the cells or traps 
a little beyond low ■water, and the latter being a species kept 
stationary by anchoriige, arid* ordinarily reaching some hundreds 
of feet beyond low water) 'is an invention only about twenty or 
thirty years old, as regards at least the principal salmon districts 
of Scotland ; while, as regards England and Ireland, it is of still 
more recent date. It is not only novel, — it may be said to 
exist onlv through the omission or ignorance of the Ijcgislaturc. 
The chief aim of legislation on the subject, both in JCngland 
and Scotland, from Magna Charts downwards, has been to 
prevent the raising of * atanding-gear * in ' the run of the fish 
but this prohibition did not extend to the sea-coast, partly, per¬ 
haps, because that was not then known to be ' the run of the fish/ 
and partly because no sort of engine had at that time been in¬ 
vented capable of standing and acting effectively in the open sea. 
It has since, however, been discovered,—and most diligently has 
the discovery been put to use, — that the sea coast is almost as 
much the course of the fish as is the channel of the river or 
estuary. The salmon returning to the fresh water docs not He 
off in mid-ocean, and then, as with a needle and compass, steer 
right into the rivci'’s mouth. It feels, or, as Sir Humphry Davy- 
expressed it to the Committee of 1824, scents its way along the 
shore for many miles. The distance from the river of which 
they are in search, or from any river, at which salmon begin, in 
nautical phrase, to ‘ hug the shore,’ is greater than seems gene¬ 
rally believed even by those who have paid some attention to 
the subject. A sail along almost any portion , of the coast of 
Scotland,—say that long stretch from Buchanness to Fortrose,— 
will show that the shore is draped with salmon nets, with very 
little regard to the "Neighbourhood or distance of a river. To 
take a single illustration, we see in our mind’s eye (but of 
course we speak of an actual case) a line of coast running out 
into a bold promontory, then trending inwards to form a bay 
five milee indented:— in the inmost corner of that bay stands a 
productive stake-net fishery, although there is at the place no 
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rufi of fresh water which would afford passage to a minnow, and 
■ no salmon river debouches within sixty miles. Here (and tlie 
fact is one of a multitude) it is proved that in the absence of 
any contiguous river, the salmon not only keep the shore, but 
follow its deepest and most sinuous indentations. The Ikst has 
been at last recognised by the Legislature in a recent act (7 & 8 
Victoria, cap. 95.),, which prohibits any but the proprietor of 
the fishery from taking salmon ‘ in any part of the sea within 
* a mile of low-watcr mark, in Scotland.’ This recognises the 
fact of the fish following the shore, but leaves unrestrained the 
misdoings, or (what in this case is the same thing,) the over¬ 
doings, of those who have taken such merciless advantage of the 
privilege they (we may say) accidentally possess. 

In proving the destructiveness of fixed nets, we shall confine 
oui’selves chiefly to two pieces of evidence, difiering, as will 
be seen, in their character, but both leading clearly to conviction. 
Owing to legal doubts as to the precise nature of the localities 
in which standing engines were prohibited by the old Scotch 
statutes, fixed nets were erected in the Firth of the Tay in 
1799, and, after much litigation, were finally declared illegal in 
1812. The following figures—being an abstract of returns for 
two fisheries forming in value a half of the whole river, and 
situated immediately above the highest of the fixed-net fisheries, 
— tell their own story very forcibly : — 

Ten leerrs (1788-97) before Stake-nets. 



Salmon. 

Grilse. 

Greatest year - - - 

• 18,069 

3,396 

Smallest year - - , - 

7,372 

586 

Total of the ten years - 

108,747 

22,107 

Annual average 

10,874 

2^211 

Ten Years (1801-10) during Stake-nets. 



Salmbn, 

Grilse. 

Greatest year - - - 

14,845 

4,756 

Smallest year - - - 

4,003 

1,390 

Total of the ten years - 

66,990 

24,300 

Annual average 

6,700 

2,429 

J'en Years (1815-24) after Stake^nets. 



SaltnoD. 

Grilse. 

Greatest year - • - 

22,495 

16,755 

Smallest year - . - 

6,26® 

6,142 

Total of the ten years - 

113,168 

112,204 

Annual average 

11,316 

11,220 


These facta speak for themselves, or rather against themselves. 
The hurnber of salmon taken M these two stations, forming, as 
wc have said, one-half in value of the whole fisheries of the 
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Tay, was reduced one-third by the erection of stake-nets at the 
neighbouring fisheries, and again reached and greatly overpassed 
its former amount on their reraoval.^ The rent, it need hardly 
be observed, altered accordingly. In addition, wc may mention 
that the number of boxes (each box containing about 100 lb«. 
of fish) shipped from the river fisheries of the Tay in 1812, the 
last year of the stake-nets, was 1,175; in 1819, after they had 
been completely removed, 5,694. 

It may be said, that these were stake-nets in an illegal posi¬ 
tion, and therefore not furnishing a fair eriterion. Without 
leaving the same rivcE, we can adduce other facts not open to 
this cavil. After the suppression of the nets in the estuary in 
1812, they began to be erected on the open or ocean-coast of 
Forfarshire about 1819, and were in effective numbers about 
1825. With what result? On the two extensive fisheries 
which wc have been using for data, the take fell nearly half in 
the ten years following, sinking to a very little more than iho 
amount to which it had been reduced during the operation 
of the stake-nets in the river. The number of salmon taken 
annually at one of those two fisheries had never been less than 
10,000 for four years previous to the erection of the fixed 
nets on the coast; it has never once reached that numlmr in 
the thirty yeai*s that have elapsed since. And, notwithstanding 
the increased productiveness of a portion of the net-and-coble 
fisheries occasioned by' the Navigation Act (as shown above), 
the total river rental is at present one-fourth less than it was 
before the erection of the stake-nets twenty or forty miles off on 
the sea-shore. These facts go a long way to establish that 
fixtures on the shores are not much less effectively in the run of 
the fish than fixtures in the rivers. And we have even less 
exceptionable evidence to. the same effect. 

A local 1)111, called the Tweed Act, passed in 1830, prohibits 
all ‘ bar-nets ’ within five miles south, and four miles north of 
the river, which has the peculiarity of having no estuary, but 
changing at once from river to ocean. Passing over some 
attempts to erect fixed nets within these limits, by taking 
advantage of the looseness of the phrase ‘ bar-nets,’ we go on to 
state that there are not any fixed nets in the Tweed district, 
except beyond the limits mentioned. Yet the number of salmon 
and grilse taken in. two small clusters of nets, occupying only 
a few yards of beach, and removed along the open shore of 
the German Ocean five miles from the river, and from any run 
of water or indentation of coast indicating its neighbouriiood, 
has been, on the average of the last four or five years, as closely* 
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ns we can get at the figures, one-half of the whole number taken 
in Tweed! 

It will be obsenxd that our statement regarding these fixed 
nets on the Tweed coast omits mention of trouts — and thereby 
. hangs a strange, but, on examination, significant fact. On an 
average of the last twenty years, the number of trout taken 
annually in the river has been about equal to the take of grilse, 
and about four times the take of salmon: in these coast nets, on 
the contrary, the take of trout only reaches about a ninth of the 
take of grilse, and a fourth of the take of salmon. In other 
words, the net-and-coblc takes three or. four trouts for every 
salmon, while the fixed nets take three or four salmon and nine or 
ten grilses for one trout The local fishermen explain the dis¬ 
parity by a difference in the habits or instincts of the two S 2 )ecies 
of fish. The salmon or grilse, when he strikes the leader of the 
standing net, follows it out into the trap or chambers; the trout 
—whether it is that he is naturally more acute, or that, though 
of smaller size, he is ordinarily of greater age, and therefore of 
more knowledge of the world,’even the fishermen cannot tell — 
flies, not along the leader, but hack from it, and so greatly in¬ 
creases his chances of escape. Now, look at the above table of 
the produce of the Tweed from 1811 downwards, and it will be 
seen that the average proportion of trouts to salmon, during the 
earliest quinquennial period comprised in it, was.as three to 
four; in the latest quinquennial j)criod, as more than four to 
one I In the first year included in the return (and which wc 
have ascertained to have shown the same proportions as several 
years preceding it),'we had 38,500'salmon to 12,400 trout: in 
the last year, 48,000 trout to 7,500 salmon! This immense 
change in the proportion between the kind of fish that the fixed 
nets spare, and the kind that they capture, is of obvious, and 
we might say, terrible signifienney. 

In farther illustration of this curious and important point, we 
give the proportions - of all the three divisions of fish, taken 
respectively by the shore and by the river fisheries ia the Tweed 
district, calculated on an average of seven years. For every 
100 salmon, the shore takes 313 grilse, 34 trouts; the river, 438 
grilse, 333 trouts. For every 100 grilse, the shore takes 32 sal¬ 
mon, 12 trouts; the river, 23 salmon, 76 trouts. 

The facts procured by the Committee of Irish proprietors at 
present sitting (of some of whose documents we have been 
favoured by an inspection), are strikingly demonstrative of the 
ramdity nnd certainty with which fixed nets reduce the number 
of nsh in whatever locality they are erected: and the Committee, 
although fairly representative of the general interests, have re- 
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solved to go to Parliament, praying, on that evidence, that this 
species of fishing may be placed under new regulations and 
limitations. 

It is worth noting of fixed nets, that in proportion to their 
<lcstructivene8S, they afford very little employment to labour. 
Compared with sweep-nets plying on even the best stations,’ 
half the number of men will work nn equal number of nets, and 
take three times the number of fish. On the other hand, the 
annual tear and wear for a fixed-net station is very considerably 
greater than for a net-and-coble station. 

Another fixed engine called a cruive requires mention, though 
a brief one will suffice. It is a wall running across the river, 
with the intention, or rather pretence, of taking only fish of 
about ten pounds weight, letting the smaller pass, giving a free 
])assage to all on Sundays, and giving all :i chance during floods. 
In practice, howcvei', these engines take almost all the fish their 
jjroprietors choose to take, 13ut, though exceedingly destructive, 
they are not very numerous, and cannot increase, existing'as 
they do only by ancient prescription ; and we dismiss them by 
remarking, that, when the Legislature comes to deal with them, 
it may not find even their proprietors much disinclined to listen 
to reason, as many of the proprietors, though only on the most 
disastrous evidence, have of late years been brought to the con¬ 
viction, and^ even to acting on it, that these engines are wasteful 
and self- devouring. 

And now we come to the grand question of cure. The chief 
cure we jiroposc, the one to which all the rest are only sup¬ 
plementary or subsidiary, is simply this, Allow more Jish to be 
bred. 

When wo look at the circumstances and the localities in which 
salmon are bred, and those in which they are killed, the wonder 
seems to be, not that the supply of this noble fish should be so 
rapidly diminishing and deteriorating, as that even its immense 
natural powers of reproduction should have hitlierto been able 
to prevent its absolute extinction. The seed is sown above, and 
the harvest is reaped below. Those who sow do not reap, and 
those who reap do not sow; — what then more natural and cer¬ 
tain than that both processes should be performed ill ? There 
is too little sowing, and too much reaping. Those on whose 
land or in whose Avaters the seed is sown say, ‘ The fish are 
‘ never allowed to reach us till the law prohibits us from killing 
< them ; why should we incur trouble, expense, and offence, for 

* the benefit of the very people who do their utmost to intercept 

* what nature sends us?—let the poachers work their will’ 
Those who reap say, ‘The people above will take no care,of 
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‘ these fish; let us by any means capture all wc can, careless of 
‘ the future, — it will last our time,’ that time being seldom 
so much as a five years’ lease. And so, between these two 
operations — between a careless and wasteful seed-time, and a 
rigorous reaping and gleaning — the crops are becoming poorer 
and poorer, and the harvest-grounds hastening to absolute 
sterility. 

The course taken to counteract these evils, has consisted of 
attempts on the part of the rcajjers of the harvest (to continue 
our illustration), by taxing themselves, to carry out a vicarious 
superintendence of the seed-sowing. But this device is ex¬ 
ceedingly costly and very ineffective. Thus, on the Tweed, 
a river of average natural circumstances, and regulated by a 
stringent special Act of Parliament, the proprietors pay 20 per 
cent, of their rental for this purpose, with what trifling effect is 
known to every man throughout the fur-spreading districts from 
wliich^thc Border river gathers its waters. In the main stream, 
and in its multitudinous tributaries, thousands upon thousands 
of fish are slaughtered every winter in the very act of spawning. 
And how could it be otherwise? The whole cavalry of the 
British army constantly on the canter — and it would t.ake a 
good deal more than the whole of the Tweed rental to maintain 
that force even during close-time -r— would scarcely be effective 
to watch a river having a main stream of a hundr^ miles, and 
innumerable tributaries and sub-tributaries, hidden in the most 
sinuous recesses of the Southern Highlands, so long as the people 
on the banks have not only no interest in preventing mischief, 
but are actually or by collusion themselves the perpetrators. 
The remedy is plain. One proprietor or farmer interested by 
getting a share of the produce, would be worth a troop of 
dragoons. The concession on the part of the lower proprietors 
which would purchase this invaluable assistance, is, as we shall 
show, not only exceedingly trifling in amount, as well as being 
morally an act of honesty and &ir play ; but w.ould in the end, 
and even in a season or two, amply repay those proprietors for 
the degree of partnership they might thus concede. 

We admit at oilce the argument, sure to be thrown up in our 
Avay, that salmon taken in or near the sea are the best fur food. 
Although honest — but, as regards salmon, utterly ignorant—> 
Tzaac Walton has stated, ‘ It is observed that the farther they get 
‘ from the sea they he both the fatter and better,’ we admit that 
h’& atatement is just the reverse of the fact. A fish in maidenhood 
is more wholesome than a fish tending towards the family way. 
But then* for the propagation-'of the species, it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary that a certain proportion should be allowed to get into the 
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latter condition. Doubtless, a wether, or an unmarried ewe, 
makes the best mutton; but if there were no rams and no 
breeding ewes, there would soon be no mutton at all; and if, 
in haste to bo rich, every farmer were to kill every succeeding 
year all the sheep and lambs he could lay hands on, without 
thinking how the stock was to be kept up or reproduced, we 
should soon have in sheep something like what has been going 
on in the case of ssilmon. Hut there is no actual parallel in 
reaklessiicss and wastefulness. If any proprietor used game as 
every proprietor uses salmon, ‘ shooting down the hens,’ and 
ii(»t letting one head escape w'hich by any means, fair or foul, 
he could possibly destroy, nobody can doubt the sure and early 
residt. And yet, to make even this a parallel to the case of 
salmon, Ave must suppose that, in addition to his own reckless 
slaughter, the proprietor had no ground on which game would 
breed, and nevertheless so acted as to make enemies of those 
on whose grounds they did breed, and who had the eggs and 
the young at their mercy. 

There is, however, a self-curative tendency in such doings, and 
it has begun to work. The produce and rents of sea-shore as 
well as of river fisheries have, during these t\vo or three years, 
been falling rapidl)% and not a few have been abandoned alto¬ 
gether as no longer profitable. Take, for instance, the north¬ 
west coast of Sutherland. Bag-nets vrerc introduced there about 
twenty years ago; for the firet half of the period which has since 
elapsed they prospered splendidly; during the later half they 
have fallen away to worthlessness. In the season of 1839 they 
produced upwanls of 16,000 salmon; in the season of 1850, 
although the number of bag-nets on the same extent of coast 
had been doubled, they produced only 1300: in other words, 
they have sunk to a twelfth, or, allowing for the engines of cap¬ 
ture having been doubled in number, to a twenty-fourth. These 
nets, which paid an annual rent of 900/. to the Duke of Suther¬ 
land, have this season been’ en^rely abandoned. , The Duke of 
Richmond has also this season thrown out of use a large portion 
of his fixed nets on the coast near the Spey. To take one more 
instance out of many at our service, the net-fisheries (principally 
fixed) at the mouth of the Ayrshire Doon, have within these 
few years fallen two-tliirds. In facts like these lies no small 
part of our hopes of remedy. So long as the lower proprietors, • 
especially shore proprietors, were thriving at the expense of 
their neighbours, and in spite of the diminution of fish, entreaty 
and warning were of little use; but there are hopes of reason 
and equity being listened to now, when these same proprietors 
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are beina: made to feci tbnt tlicy have been committing slow 
suicide, or, to use a stable phrase, ‘eating off their own heads.’ 

The law, however, must a|)ply and enforce the cure. To 
wait till it be resorted to under voluntary mutual arrangement, 
would be to wait till human nature had become wdse and jmre. 
We would have the law deal, not alone, but first and chiefly, 
with the fixed nets. Remarks will be made not applicable to 
anything we have to propose, though proper enough in them¬ 
selves, as to the diflSculty and delicacy of dealing with property". 
We offer three answers:—First, a great many of those nets, 
even in a strictly legal view, are not property, but have now 
been declared by the law to be the reverse of property — that 
is, encroachment and usurpation. The Commissioners of AVoods 
and Forests have recently brought the case of these encroach¬ 
ments before the Scotch law courts. The question is not, the 
reader must understand, whether fixed nets are legal on the sea- 
coast, but whether salmon fishing can be carried on there by 
any engines, except on ground holding charter for that purpose 
from the Crown. The Woods and Forests took the case of a 
Kincardineshire landed proprietor, who had erected a salmon 
fishery in the sea ex culverso of his land, though possessing no 
charter. The words of the summons are ‘ That all the salmon 
‘ fishings round the coast of Scotland, and in the estuaries, bays, 
‘ and rivers thereof, in so far as the same have not been granted 

* to any of our subjects by charter or otherwise, belong to us 
‘jure coronee, and form part of the hereditary revenues of the 

* Crown in Scotland.’ This principle was confirmed a few weeks 
ago by a unanimous decision of the Scotch judges. Begin, then, 
we say, by getting rid of such portion of the Scotch coast fisheries 
as are thus declared not to be private property in any sense 
whatever. In the second place; Even those coast fisheries 
which are chartered and legal, have been, so far as regards fixed 
nets, property formed out of the destruction of other property', 
and to a gi-eat.. extent through omission or ignorance on the part 
of the Legislature. We have already seen how they oi’iginated, 
and how invariably, as they arose, the other and older fisheries 
on which the law had laid its restraining hand, dwindled away; 
but by way of refreshing the reader’s memory, we may here add 
an instance not before used. Fixed-net fisheries, drawing in late 
years an annual rental of 4000/., have sprung up within twenty 
years, out of almost nothing, on a small portion of the coast at 
Aberdeen; and in the same period, the value of the Dee and 
Don, the rivers in which are bred all the fish supplying these 
Coast fisheries, has sunk at least three-fourths. And all the 
wliile that this transference has been going on, the losers have 
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in many cases been actually paying, over and above tlieir losses, 
for the benefit and encouragement of the gainers. The Tweed 
proprietors, for instance, are mulcted of one-fourth of their rents 
for the protection of fish, one-third of which are taken by their 
new rivals on the sea-shore, who contribute not one farthing. 
Lastly; What we propose is not of the nature of a permanent 
diminution of the fixed-net fisheries, but will Avork, if not 
actually for their ultimate augmentation, at least for their sal¬ 
vation from the destruction obviously coming upon them. 

In suffijosting how the fixed nets should be regulated so as to 
fish less mercilessly, avc arc met and encouraged by the fact 
that they at present possess as to time an actual advantage over 
the older and less harmful modes. The latter are out from 
Saturday till Monday; the former never cease from evil 
through the entire season. To those who have little the law 
gives less; to those Avho have much the law gives more. The 
Commons’ Coininittee of 183G asked a witness, ‘Do you ever 
‘ hear any objections on the part of the clergy against breaking 
‘ the Sabbath by fishing those nets?’ and the answer Avas, 
‘ No.’ Not the only evidence on record that the clergy, in the 
matter of the Day of Rest, are very apt to leave undone Avhat 
t hey ought to have done, and to do Avhat they ought to have 
left undone, /jf all men Avere honest, there Avould be no diffi¬ 
culty AvhateAfer in stopping the working of fixed nets for any 
specified portion of a Aveck; bag-nets can be rendered inope¬ 
rative by merely slackening a rope Avhich may be fixed to the 
dry beach; and stake-nets, though in stormy Aveather there 
might be some difficulty in setting them off work at a fixed 
hour, can be easily disabled at the time of low water. But 
there is an insuperable difficulty in this: — as almost all the 
visible parts of the nets Avould still be left in the water, it 
Avould take a practised eye constantly on the alert to know 
Avhether the fishing Avas going on or not. In these circum¬ 
stances, the favourite idea of compelling the sea-shore fisheries 
to shut at least as many hottrs per week as their neighbours, 
must, Ave fear, be abandoned as impracticable. There is, how¬ 
ever, an obvious and superior alternative. These nets arc 
removed altogether—leaders and chambers—during the close 
time. Let their close time be lengthened. This would not 
only get over the difficulty just mentioned, but would be more 
poAverful for good, by removing also the leaders, which, though 
without the chambers they can catch no fish, have yet a per¬ 
nicious effect in frightening and dispersing the shoals.' TJic 
extent to which this restriction should be carried (the Commit¬ 
tee of Irish Proprietors propose only fourteen days) is a matter 
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of detail on which we cannot here enlai^e. But we would say 
at once, that the season at which the curtailment should be 
made Ought to be autumn, not spring. The fish got in spring 
by the ued nets (for they do not, to any extent, capture spent 
fish, or kelts, who on their return to the sea seem to run 
straight outwards from the river mouth, shunning the shore) 
are, though few, high-priced and clean; those taken in autumn, 
though many, are low-priced and foul. 

If some measure of this nature were applied to the fixed nets, 
the net-and-coble, to which part of the decline has been traced, 
could not hope 'to be left unregulated. For reasons already 
stated, we would decline to make any proposal as to altering their 
yearly close t^e; but we would accomplish the same end more 
simply and as effectively by adding to their weekly close time. 
Our proposal is, that in addition to Sunday, the fish should, in 
the case of river nets, be allowed a clear run up on (say) Wednes¬ 
day. If it be objected that this is reducing those fisheries to the 
extent of a sixth, we reply, first, that the proposal is made only 
as part or sequel of a proposal to curb sharply the great rivals 
of the river fisheries; and next, that it is fitted ultimately for 
their benefit, and to put a' stop to that reduction which for a 
series of years has sometimes amounted to a sixth annually. 

The fact, that if more fish were bred there would be more to 
be killed, we assume as undeniable. It is to such improvement 
•as has of late years been effected on this point, that we must 
ascribe the long-continued supply of the younger fish already 
remarked on. As it was put to the Committee of 1836 by a 
stake-net tenant paying 15,000/. a year of rent, ‘ There arc now 
* more fish bred, and they are killed at an earlier age.’ Or take 
a converse case: — the Nith, in Dumfriesshire, has been left 
unprotected, and its salmon have now become all but extinct. 
The lower proprietors, however, themselves acknowledge the fact, 
by expending, as we haye seen in the case of the Tweed, much 
money in ineffectual attempts at protecting the breeding. The 
real question is, how and by what concession the upper propri¬ 
etors can be made interested in performing this dffibe. We do 
not think the answer difficult. Owing to the great demand for 
rod-fishing of late years, the passage upwards of an utterly 
inrignificaut portion of fish is capable of creating a valuable 
upper or rod-fishery. We give one or two illustrations out of 
many within our knowledge. The rivers Lochy and Spean, 
entering the sea at Fort William, after having been exhausted 
as.net fisheries, have been let for the rod at an annual rent of 
470i; and the number of fish caught last year was 137 1 The 
assessed amount of rental of the rod-fishings of Tweed, a pro- 
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perty that may be said to have come into existence within 
about twenty years, is upwards of 1,000/.; but as such of them 
as are used by the proprietors themselves are assessed, not at 
what they would let for, but at the profit W'hich their produce 
would sell for, and which seldom amounts to a tenth of the rent 
that would be paid by sportsmen — the real letable value of the 
whole we put down, from data in our possession, at not less 
than 2,000/. per annum. On careful inquiry, we learn that the 
number of fish killed last year in the water thus worth 2,000/. 
a year did not reach 700 I The price of these fish in rent alone, 
exclusive of the heavy expense of keepers, boats, &c., may be 
set down at 3/. each! Even in a year of small capture, 100,000 
fish taken in the river nets produce a rent of only 5000/., or 
one shilling each! For every shilling’s worth, therefore, that 
the lower proprietors allow to pass, they give the uoi^r pro¬ 
prietors 3/. worth of interest in protecting the breed. 

The plans we have projwsed, however, though they, or some¬ 
thing like them, are necessary steps towards the end sought, 
will not fully attain it. Besides letting more fish up, we must 
give the upper proprietors time to kill a few. This principle 
has already been recognised by the Legislature, • in keeping 
open the rod-fishing season on some rivers for two or for three 
Aveeks after the net-fishing is shut; the object being, as ex¬ 
pressed by the Committee of 1836, ‘ to interest in the improve- 
‘ ment of the fishery the heritors upon the upper parts of the 
‘ rivers, who chiefly possess the opportunity and power to pro- 
‘ tect the fish during the breeding season.’ Nothing can be 
more sound in principle; but it is found that the chance of 
continuous floods during the days of grace are so slender ns 
not to give the proprietors, on whose grounds the fish chiefly 
breed, any interest whatever in the matter. We have seen that 
on the Tweed an enormous rent is given for every ‘ cast’ where 
there is any reasonable chance of getting a few straggling fish 
during the present open season; but, nevertheless, at this mo-' 
ment by far the greater proportion of the fish spawn on ground 
which pays no rent, and which, therefore, nobody takes care of. 
Now, Ave have what may seem a bold, but what we maintain to 
be a safe and a tolera.bly certain, project, for conferring with¬ 
out cost an interest on the proprietors of the chief spawning 
grounds. It is to legalise rod-Jishing all the year round.* 


* In the course of drawing up this paper, we learned that we hiid 
been fore.stalled in this proposal by an article contributed to the 
' Scottish Journal of Agriculture,’ in January, 1847, by Mr. John 
Younger, St. Boswell’s. That article is worthy the attention of 
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In explanation of this seemingly paradoxical proposal, we 
must call to mind, in the first place, that unless the proprietors 
of the higher and chief breeding grounds are allowed to hill, in 
the present close time, they are not allowed to kill at all, and 
consequently their services in protecting cannot be obtained. 
The fish do not much incline to push up to the higher reaches 
of the river until after the present open season; and, though they 
did, the nets would intercept all but a mere fraction of them. 
Next, it is an entire mistake to think that fish in the act of 
spawning will be killed by the rod as they arc now by the net 
and leister. A fish on its redd will not talcc a lure, and lies in 
Avater where every angler knows it would be hopeless to cast a 
line. The fish taken by the rod in winter would be taken in 
the same haunts and in much the same condition as those killed 
by the rod in the same reaches of the river during autumn — 
that is, Avaiting and resting in streams and deeps on their Avay 
to their spawning beds. So soon as they lie down to spaAvn, 
the angler’s chances end, and (under the pi'esent system) the 
poacher’s certainties begin. For it must be kept in view that 
the choice is not between rod-fishing and no-fishing, but be¬ 
tween rod-fishing and a species of fishing a thousand times more 
destructive. As things stand, the man who respects the laAv is 
prevented taking a fish by the rod, and therefore does not trouble 
himself about the multitudes Avho have no respect for the law, but 
who go out under night, and from one stream, and at one haul 
of the net (we speak facts), sweep otf forty fish in the very act 
of spawning. In a word, what Ave propose is the substitution 
of a species of wintci’-fishing under which the slain Avould count 
only by scores, for a species under which the butchered count 
by tens of thousands. 

In part payment for this favour to the upper proprietors, Ave 
Avould prohibit, for all seasons, the butcherly and destructive 
practice of spearing, thereby making a leister for salmon as 
illegal and us disreputable an instrument as a snare for 
pheasants. We would also put doAvn what are called cairn nets, 
i. e. nets fixed to small piers standing out from the river bank. 


inquirers, displaying (though we think John a little twisted on one 
or two points) thorough practical knowledge, and no small power of 
vigorous thinking and writing. Mr. Younger (whom some readers 
may recognise as having played the part of lion for a brief period last 
year in London, under the auspices of Lord Ashley), though filling 
no higher station than that of village shoemaker, is intellectually a 
man of mark, and well known to the residents and many of the 
viiitors of his own loved Border land, as a fine specimen of sturdy 
Scottish intellect and character. 
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But the chief payment the upper proprietors would make, and 
it cannot but prove ample payment, would be, that for their own 
interests they should check the present wholesale slaughter of 
the breeding fish, a service which they and none but they have 
the moans of performing. 

Such, then, are the remedies which we maintain would be 
effective; but for persons who are unsatisfied, or despairing, 
because of the difficulties of elFecting re-adjustments where the 
interests are complicated and partially conflicting, we have an 
alternative bold but sound. We have tried to show modes of 
unloosing the undeniable entanglements of the question — we 
now suggest a mode by which they may be cut. 

We hold that the whole system of salmon fishing, whe¬ 
ther by fixed or moving nets, proceeds on a false plan, be- 
queathed from times when circumstances were quite different, 
and that it jierforms expensively and ill what miglu be per¬ 
formed cheaply and well. Our radical reform is this,—to erect 
or work in each river, at such place or several places as might 
be most suitable, some engine which shall, with alternations 
])roperly regulated, take every fish which ascends to it, or allow 
all to pass, dividing the produce among the proprietors of the 
present fisheries in such proportions as shall be ascertained to 
be equitable. 

That such an engine is quite possible, there is no doubt. 
Indeed, the whole aim of legislation hitherto has been to prevent 
the erection of anything resembling it. Keeping, then, this 
fact in view, how foolish and wasteful the preserff system 
appears when scrutinised! The salmon does and must travel 
fbr the whole extent of his fresh-water journey along a road, so 
to speak, of a few yards wide. At any part of that road wo 
can erect a bar or pit-fall, by which we can, when we wish, in¬ 
fallibly catch hinv'or through which, when it suits our end, we 
can let him pass unmolested. But instead of that, we prohibit 
all such bars,' and set some hundreds of men at some scores of 
stations to make shots at him as he darts past, shooting, too, be it 
remembered, in the dark I There is nothing analogous to this 
to be found anywhere, keeping in mind that the killing is for 
profit only. It is as if a warrener should come among his rabbits 
with hundreds of beaters and terriers, instead of quietly placing 
his traps at the mouths of the burrows. Nay, that is but a 
feeble similitude; for there are hundreds of holes in the warren, 
and but one passage in the river. Although salmon-netting is 
not performed for sport, it really amounts, when examined and 
described, to a very costly, unnecessary, and unamusing fish hunt. 

Let the reader descend ■with us for a few minutes into the 
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German Ocean, somewhere about Holy Island, and accorn- 
pany a short way an individual of the species salmo salar, on his 
return, after months spent in the deep Jiiding-places where 
neither human eye nor human knowledge has ever yet been 
able to follow him. And wlio can regard him without interest! 
He is on his first return to his native place, far up in ‘ bonnie 
‘ Teviotdale,’ or among ‘the dowie dens of Yarrow;’ and 
(which is more important to the present subject of discourse), 
he is on his marriage jaunt. But he is in haste, — and so 
are we. Onward he goes, with a rush and a bound. Bump ! 
he has run on the first of thirty standing nets which festoon 
the beach of Goswick. By extraoi'dinary good luck, he gets 
past the traps, and out among the waiting seals and por¬ 
poises. After a sharp run, this fortunate fish escapes into the 
mouth of the river, — and whiz! goes a net before his nose, 
ere he has enjoyed two minutes of the fresh water. During 
his first hour’s possession of his new element, or three miles’ 
l)rogre8S, the same attempt has been repeated somewhere about 
a score of times. A change in the sport is then offered for 
his amusement. The shooting is no longer done at random, 
and he sails upwards thinking he has left all the fun behind; 
but chancing in his careless happiness to show a fin or make 
a ripple in passing a ‘ ford,’ a resounding ‘ Pow! ’ (which js 
the Berwick or Northumbrian cuphonisrn for pull), proceeds 
from the watcher, and a boat’s crew, rushing from the sheiling, 
shoot a net right across his passage, beyond him and around 
him. Again, let us Imagine him in luck, .and to p.ass In this 
exhilarating manner upwmrds of fifty stations, each of them Avith 
two nets, to say nothing of some ninety cairn nets, which, at 
every spot where he is likely to seek rest, are set up for his 
reception. This brings him and us as far as Coldstream Bridge, 
where we shall leave him to cleave onward to new dangers, for he 
is only ‘ saved to-day, to-morrow to be slain,’—to fall by the rod 
of a Duke at Kelso, or (which is at least quite as likely) by the 
leister of a weaver at Peebles. But what is the summary of his 
career thus far ? He has roused to the chase 350 men ; there 
have been expended on him, in wages and materials alone, (such 
is our careful calculation), at least 10/.; he was worth 2s. Id.; 
and he’s off! 

This, of course, is an extreaie case; take, then, one of an 
opposite character. Instead of a single fish, a shoal, or, as it is 
te<^hically called, a head have come up. The same engines are 
set to work, but with great success. Out of 500, 490 are 
e^ptui^, and ten make their way onward, five (say) to be killed 
by the Dukes or the weavers, (as the fish killed by the rod last 
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year were 700 to about 90,000 killed by the net, it will be seen 
tliat we arc stating fairly,) and five to spawn; and the same 
thing is possibly repeated, tide after tide, for weeks. Tor this 
extreme case, and for all conceivable cases, our plan assuredly 
would be an immense improvement on things as they are. 

Such an engine as we propose, and as is known to be per¬ 
fectly practicable, would neither expend money and labour in a 
blind and unsuccessful attempt to take a single fish, nor slaughter 
all that entered for a week, without regard either to the interests 
of those above, or to the providing of a supply for the future. It 
would, under such regulations as. should be agreed on, capture 
all within a certain proportion of time, and let all go free within 
the remaining proportion. And it would do all this at a mere 
fraction of the expense-of the present more harmful and less 
productive system. On the Tweed, at this moment, the cost 
of labour and materials absorbs about two-thirds of the selling- 
price of the fish. That is the cost of fishing the river by fifty 
stations. Our j)lan would work it by one. Besides, the fifth 
of the rent, which is taken for protection, would be saved under 
our system. And it must not be supposed that the Tweed is 
an unfairly selected instance. On the contrary, if we had taken 
the Tay, where the cost of working bears to tlie value of the 
produce the same proportion as on Tweed, and where there arc 
between eighty and ninety stations, with two boats and two 
nets at each, we should have brought out results at least as 
effective for our purpose. 

In dealing with the various interests concerned in such a 
change, wc foresee no difficulties which the law msiy not easily 
and equitably overcome. In the times in which the existing 
system arose it would have been absurd to hope for reasonable 
co-operation towards such an object; and the law, being too weak 
and loose to enforce submission to arrangements for the general 
good, could only prohibit whatever would ^ve a local or indi¬ 
vidual monopoly, and then abandon all to the barbarous and 
wasteful system of ‘ catch who (4n.’ But circumstances have now 
changed, and the, road to a more rational method is open to 
us. The absolute and relative value of every salmon-fishing 
property being now pretty well ascertained, let the proportion 
which the share of each proprietor bears to the whole of his 
river or district be settled by arbitration and evidence, and let 
that be the proportion which he shall draw from the one com¬ 
mon or genei’al fishery. In making suph an arrangement, some 
men would doubtless think that they had been allotted less than 
their share, but certainly no man would be made worse off than 
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he is nt present, to say nothing of what, under the existing 
system, ho is likely soon to become. 

The plan thus rouglily outlined, we do not propound without 
due consideratien, and would fain hope that the parties most 
direotly interested will not oondemn it, unless they c.in find 
some stronger ground than its novelty and apparent daring. 

In honesty we cannot condludc without giving place to two 
facts which at first view seem rather discouraging. One is, that 
there is room for suspecting that the idea that salmon invariably 
seek their native river has been carried too far; as also for doubt¬ 
ing, whether the tendency which is ascribed to a mysterious and 
unerring instinct has any other source than the simple fact 
of the distance of river mouths from each other. Certainly, 
there is very little that c.an be called evidence on the subject, 
and of that little much is demonstrably fallacious. For instance, 
3Ir. Robert Buist, of Perth, one of the most intelligent, and 
therefore one of the most diffident, witnesses before the Com¬ 
mittee of 1836, adduces the fact of his having seen fish making 
immense efforts to ascend the Almond, a tributary of the Tay, as 
evidence * that salmon return to the river where they arc bred.’ 
But Mr. Blast’s evidence is very much shaken by the fact 
that the fish arc seen, year after year, struggling to ascend 
rivers where no fish have been born for generations, and that too 
in the case both of rivers emptying themselves into the sea, tlnd 
of those which are inaccessible tributaries of rivers where salmon 
do breedi. For instance, the erection of a dam-dike at the 
manufacturing town of Galashiels, has for many years prevented 
a single fish ascending the Gala, a tributary of the Tweed, and 
yet hundreds of fish are to be seen vainly striving to leap the 
barrier any day after an autumn flood. At the same time, 
there are indubitable facts of an opposite tendency — as the 
fact of breeding fish having been artificially placed in certain 
rivers in Sutherlandshire, where salmon had never been seen 
before; years after which, salmon, apparently of their progeny, 
pushed up these rivers and spslwned. The doubt existing on 
this point is obviously connected with those other evils which 
the salmon meets with during his career, and which human 
laws, as they do not cause neither can they cure. Lately 
obtained data go to show that the number of fish which 
return to their native river, or apparently to any river, bear 
to the number which are known to descend as smolts and 
kelta an exceedingly, we may say, a lamentably small propor¬ 
tion. About half-st-dozen years ago, a great number of kelts 
5 Pere marked on the Tay by the Duke of Atholl and others, and 
an impression has got abroad that the number of re-captures 
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was very great, so great as to demonstrate the return of a lai’o’o 
proportion of the fish to the river. The fact, however, was quUc 
the reverse. Of the marked fish not five per cent, have ever been 
seen again. We have ascertained corroborative facts regardiii'i- 
ifclie Tweed. In 1845, marks were carefully attached to 30,000 
fluiolts descending that river, not one of whom has ever come 
to hand. As an intimation of the fate of myriads of these 
infant salmon, it may be mentioned that the fishermen at the 
foot of Tweed have sometimes taken at a single haul of the net 
*200 of the fish called saiths, each wijji seven or eight smolts in 
its paunch. In the spring of 1849, 1,000 kelts were marked in 
the Tweed, only three of which have since given an account of 
tliemselves — two in the river, and one thirty miles along the 
xroast. Although it is our duty to mention these facts, we can 
iiuhtlire in no remarks on them, save this: The unknown agents 
of destruction which they indicate, have probably been at work 
since the creation, and they certainly oo-existed with that abun¬ 
dance wliieh we should now be well content to restore. So 
consiilcred, they form inducements, and not dissuasions, in our 
endeavour to find in our own legislation or practices the origin 
and the remedy of the recent decline. To neglect being careful 
of the firth in the river, because so many of them arc lost in the 
sc'a, would be as reasonable as to argue that it is not worth 
Avhile to prevent the destruction of the roe, since, according to 
a calculation by Sir Humphry Davy, out of 17,000 eggs de¬ 
posited by each fish, only' 800 naturally come to perfection. 

It is not likely that where so many 2Jersoii3 of infiuence and 
eminence happen to be interested, any long time will now be 
suffered to pass without the subject coming once more before 
the Ijcgislature. In 1843 the Duke of Richmond brought some 
derogatory epithets upon his head by complaining that the 
admission of salmon from Norway under Sir Robert Peel’s 
tariff, had reduced, or would reduce, his salmon rental by 
2,000/. a-year. The truth is, that this specific cause of decline 
never existed, save in the Duke’s hasty terrors. Wo happen to 
know this from the chief salmon salesman of Billingsgate. He has 
stated to us, that the importation, which is solely from Holland 
and Norway (oddly enough, there was a considerable export 
seventy or eighty years ago from Aberdeen to Holland, France, 
nud Spain), is utterly trifiiiig, and is yearly decreasing. Never¬ 
theless, his Grace’s rents have notoriously declined beyond tlio 
figures he stated, and are continuing to decline — and his is no 
■exceptional case. The cause lies nemrer home than Norway, 
jind there is no time to be lost in verifying and removing it. 
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Abt. III.— 2Vi<f Life and Correspoiidence of Robert Southey. 

London: 1850. 

T>0ET8 have become mi]ch more important ijersoiiagcs with 
- the public in the nineteenth century, if the length of 
^eir memoirs may be taken as a standard of the interest which 
they -excite. The longest of Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets ’— 
that of, Dryden — does not equal in length a twentieth part of 
the memoirs of Byron or Crabbe; the most minute — that of 
Savage—enters on far fewer details than the Life of Scott. 
In the ‘ Correspondence of Southey ’ we are again presented 
with an array of volumes, equal in bulk and number to 
the ‘ Lives ’ of men who h:vve guided the councils or added 
to the empire of the British crown. The future biographers 
of British bards will inherit no easy t.'isk. 

The fashion of incorporating an author’s correspondence with 
the general narrative in some measure accounts for the amplitude 
of such memoirs. Quirini, in his Life of Cardinal Pole, was, 
we believe, the first person who conceived the idea of making 
distinguished men their own chroniclers. Ills example was fol¬ 
lowed By Middleton, by Mason, and Hayley; and the Lives of 
Cicero, of Gray, and Cowper are still read, and sometimes 
re-published. The advantages of Quirini’s plan arc obvious. 
Where the subject of the memoir was ‘ a good correspondent,’ 
Ave enjoy in his letters the nearest substitute for conversation 
Avith him. The disadvantages of such epistolary records are, liow- 
ever, in rome cases, considerable. Editors are too apt to forget 
that a half is sometimes better than the whole. A series of 
letters almost inevitably involves repetition; especially when 
the writer of them, like Cowper and Southey, has passed much 
of his time in domestic or studious seclusion. Wc do not be¬ 
come tired of Walpole, because he Aviites of Newcastle and I’itt 
as well as of Pattypan and old cliina. But Cowper’s recurring 
bulletins of the progress of hi.s ‘ Homer ’ frequently make us 
wish for more variety or fewer letters. The topics of Southey’s 
correspondence are, it is true, more varied than those of the 
recluse ofOlney. His literary connexions were more nume¬ 
rous, and he had not wholly shut out the world. But, on the 
other hand, Southey did not possess Cowper’s genuil humour. 
He was less observant; he was less contemplative; and, from 
being irritably aliye to literary fame, he deemed that no subjects 
coulu be so welcome to his correspondents as the conception, 
progress, and fortunes of his rapidly planned and nearly as 
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rapidly finished quartos and octavos. In themselves the letters 
arc lively and original, and, with a few exceptions of early datcj 
easy and unaffected; nor would it be difficult to select from the 
volumes before us some of the most finished specimens of 
their author’s delightful style. Their juxta-position and num¬ 
ber alone mar, in some degree, their individual beauty. 

Whether Mr. Cuthbert Southey be the most appropriate 
biographer of the late Laureate we have some doubt. In 
liis preface, indeed, he roundly asserts his superior claim to 
the pious office; and so far as regards honesty of purpose 
and reverential feeling, he has unquestionably made good his 
claim. His position, however, disqualified him, on many 
accounts, for being much more than an editor of the pater¬ 
nal niemoii's. From his hands we could not expect a com¬ 
prehensive or impartial scrutiny of Southey’s station in- litera¬ 
ture, of his relations to his contemporaries, or of his influence, 
cither as a critic or as an original writer, upon the taste and 
of)inions of his age. A Life of Southey, so executed, would 
have demanded from his son a stoicism which no one had any 
right to exact, and which might, indeed, have seemed an inver¬ 
sion of the patria potestas. For these reasons wc cannot place 
the volumes before us upon a level with the classical lives of 
Scott and Byron. We can easily imagine a more graphic por¬ 
traiture of the original than we have found in them ; and we must 
regard them, therefore, on the whole rather as materials for the 
lutui'C biographer, than as the record which the public expected 
or Robert Southey deserved. With all these abatements^ our 
obligations to Mr. Cuthbert Southey are still considerable. He 
has made an important addition to our epistolary literature, and 
ho has furnished us with new motives to admire the genius and 
revere the memory of his father. 

T’ho verdict of this Journal on the works and intellectual 
j)osition of Southey has been often and unreservedly delivered; 
and, after reconsidering these former judgments, wc find in them 
little to modify or reverse. In many important questions,— 
literary, political, and ethical,—we differ as before. We thought 
him often arrogant in his treatment of contemporaries, and 
ccceiitric'',in his views of events and parties—and we think so 
still. We always bore cordial testimony to his private worth, 
to his manifold acquirements, to the excellence of some of his 
writings, and to the singular beauty of his language; and so fiir, 
if there be any change in our former impressions, it is in his 
favour. Indeed, our admiration of his many admirable qualities 
has been increased by the publication of his ‘ Correspondence,’ 
and we now advert to our dissent from him, only that in sur- 
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veyinjj for the last time Ills private and llterarj'- career, we may¬ 
be relieved from the painful duty of again controverting his 
opinions or again protesting against his occasionally harsh judg¬ 
ments. Death, tlie great reconciler, has disarmed, even of their 
sound and fury, the hard names which he vouchsafed us in his 
books, and pretty liberally repeats in his letters. But these 
' terms of iraproperation,’ as Sir Thomas Browne calls them, 
neither dwell in our memories nor revive our griefs : and to us 
Robert Southey, like Plutarch’s heroes, has become as one 
whose failings arc written in water and whose virtues arc re¬ 
corded on tablets more enduring than monumental brass- 

Ilis life may be most conveniently divided into three 
periods — his boyhood and residence at Oxford; liis scheme, 
or rather dream, of Pantisocracy, with its immediate results; 
and his adoption of literature as a profession. Over each of 
these, our limits permit us to take only a brief glance. The 
letters will be their best illustration, and to them we must 
refer our readers. Had Southey, indeed, as he once purposed, 
become his own biographer, we should have possessed a volume 
of at least equal nterit with Gibbon’s ‘Memoir of his Life 
^ and Writings.’ The seventeen letters of autobiography, which 
usher in Mr. Cuthbert Southc 3 '’s narrative, and comprise the 
family and personal history of his father during the first fifteen 
years of. his life, are so interesting and so pictorial that wc 
•ieel ncarlv as much regret at his leaving the work of self- 
portraiture incomplete, as at his unfulfilled design of a History of 
the Monastic Orders. His general letters and the biograpliical 
prefaces to the later editions of his poems in some measure 
supply the loss; but wc miss in them the selection and con¬ 
densation in which no one was better skilled than himself. 
In this brief preliminary sketch of his bojdiood, his felicity in 
grouping and narrating is as conspicuous as in his finished 
Lives of Nelson and Cowper- 

The family of Southeys, from which the j)oct descended, 
was settled in Somei*setBhire in tlie seventeenth century, and 
appears to have generally consisted of substantial yeomen, 
who would now rank with the second order of country gen¬ 
tlemen. One of his ancestors was out in Monmouth’s in¬ 
surrection ; but fortunately for himself, and the future Rodericks 
and Kehamas, he managed to elude Judge Jeffries’ search- 
warrants. Another married a niece or cousin of John Locke’s, 
-—an alliance of which most persons would be proud, but 
which Southey rather petulantly undervalues. The author of 
the ‘'Book of the Church’ had, indeed, few sympathies with 
the philosopher of the ‘ Human Understanding,’ still less with 
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the writer of the ‘ Letters on Toleration.’ The families of 
the Bradfords, Hills, and Tylers successively mingled lot and 
lineage with the Southeys. Of these the Tylers afforded 
the poet a most eccentric aunt, and the Hills a most justly- 
revered uncle. By one of those evil chances which befall the 
choice of a vocation in life, Southey’s father, whom nature had 
marked out for a gamekeeper, was apprenticed to a linendraper 
in Bristol, became, in due time, a muster-draper, took a hare, in 
token of his j)roper instincts, lor a device, lailed in business, 
and bequeathed to his son an estate similar to Joseph Scaligcr’s, 
— ‘ the best part whereof lay under his hat.’ Of this unlucky 
father Southey records next to nothing : from his mother, whose 
maiden name was Hill, he seems to have inherited his w'cll- 
delined and shapely profile, and the groundwoi'k, at least, of his 
moral and intellectual character. Before closing ou;* account 
of Southey’s ancestors Ave must remark upon his singular ill- 
luck wdtli respect to pecuniary bequests. Two of his paternal 
uncles, childless themselves, left their property afray from him; 
and one of them, ‘ w'orth nearly a plum,’ refused to aid him 
Avhen his father had become insolvent. He was thus destined to 
be the architect of liis own fortune, and to learn a nobler use of 
money than his succession to a million W'ould probably have 
taught him. 

liobert Southey was born at Bristol on the 12th of August, 
1774. Happily, however, for him, his childhood was not passed 
amid the narrow streets of one of the dingiest of cities, but at a 
faim-hoLisc, ‘about half an hour’s walk from Bristol,’ the lu)me 
of his maternal gi’andmotlier. The house at Bedminstcr, with its 
^(uaint garden and antique furniture, its paved court-yard and 
its porch covered Aviih jasmine, was just the quiet homestead 
which might have suggested an Elia to Lamb, and which has 
really supplied 
tion of Daniel 

Hill survived, his holidays were spent, and here, too, he probably 
imbibed his deep love for country-life; although as little of hia 
father’s tastes lor country-sports had descended to him as of any 
other inheritance. The only patrimony he acknowledges to, is, 
‘ the drowsiness of his father;’ when‘accounting for the proportion 
of sleep \^ich h.e allowed himself. On Mrs. Hill’s decease he 
removed witli his aunt. Miss Tyler, to a village nearer Bristol; 
and he afterAvards accompanied that eccentric lady in her subse¬ 
quent removals until his summary ejection from her roof. Over his 
gentler mother the said aunt exercised the full prerogatives of an 
eider sister, as in truth she seems to have ruled all around her 
Avith a rod of iron. Had the first volume of these letters been 


Southey liimself Avilh some hints for his descrip- 
Dove's patrimonial cottage. Here, Avhilc Mrs. 
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published a few months earlier, Mr. Dickens might have been 
taxed with borrowing his imaginary Miss Trotwood from the 
authentic Afiss Tyler. Both these excellent hulics were equally 
firm in purpose, sudden and quick in quarrel, and averse to 
dust and matrimony. Residing with his aunt, Southey met with 
many indulgences, but more privations, and those of an in¬ 
jurious kind. lie had no playmates ; he kept late hours both 
night and morning; and he was almost debarred from exer¬ 
cise, ‘ never being allowed to do any thing by which he might 
‘ soil his clothes or the carpets.’ Still, on the whole, her 
dwelling w'as not without its advantages for a studious and 
imaginative boy. He had access to some book-closets of very 
miscellaneous contents ; the British Circulating Libraries intro¬ 
duced him to ‘his master, Spenser;’ to Ariosto and Tasso, 
through Hoole’s versions of them, and to numerous tomes of voy¬ 
ages and travels. Miss Tyler, too, was a constant frequenter of 
the Bath and Bristol theatres; the manager courted her applause, 
or, at least, Rer suppers; and Thespian phrases were so cur¬ 
rent in her family, that her nephew was once severely repre¬ 
hended by her for applying to a large congregation the term of 
* a full house.’ It is not surprising, therefore, that Southey’s 
first essays in composition were juvenile dramas, which he 
seems to have sketched as rapidly as afterwards epic poems. 
Under the stronger spell, however', of Spenser, of Hoole’s 
translations, of Pope’s Homer, and of Mickle’s Lusiad, 
the epic scale preponderated; and the stoi'y of Egbert, combining 
metrical narrative with learned comment, was, apparently, 
a genuine precursor of Madoc and Kehama. Southey was not 
fortunate in his schoolmasters. His first preceptor was a 
General Baptist, who took Solomon’s counsel, and spared not 
the rod. Another was a learned astronomer, who could not 
mind earthly things, and who calculated eclij)ses when he should 
have explained Corderius. A third—‘poor old Williams ’ — 
was a gi’eat proficient in the art of writing fair, and in nothing 
else. From Williams came that clear and shapely handwriting, 
for which Southey’s compositors must have blest the hour which 
consigned so prolific an author to so skilful a professor of 
calligraphy. In spite of his-teachers, however, his progress 
in Latin was reasonably rapid, since between his dighth and 
twelfth years he had ‘ proceeded through Phaedrus, Justin, 

‘ Nepos, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses.’ To Greek, as we learn 
from a letter written forty years later, he made no pretence ; 
i-and his ‘longs and shorts’would have scandalised the most 
juvenile Etonian. After all, Southey’s best tutor during boy¬ 
hood was, perhaps, a servant-lad of his aunt’s, who rejoiced in the 
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appellation of Shaclrach Weeks. Shiicl—so he was called, 
except on occasions of ecremony — taught him trapball and 
kite-making, carpentry and gardening, to cleave blocks, to 
break bounds, and to set Miss Tyler’s discipline at nought. As 
we may not have occasion to mention this ingenious servitor 
again, we will add here, that Shad narrowly escaped becoming 
a universal philanthropist. lie was included in the Pantiso- 
cratjc sclieine : and his gifts of block-splitting and boot-clean¬ 
ing would have doubtless rendered him the most serviceable 
member of the Susquehanah colony. 

In his fourteenth year, witli the sanction and assistance of 
his uncle, the Kev. Herbert Hill, Southey was placed at West¬ 
minster School, where he remained until Midsummer, 1792. 

* Few boys,’ he remarks, ‘ were ever less ejualified for the disci- 
^ pline of a public school than I was, v/mn it was determined 

* to place me at Westminster.’ His education had been irregu¬ 
lar ; his treatment at home injudicious; and his acquirements, 
considerable as they were for his age, Avere not of a kind to 
advance him in the school, or recommend him to companions at 
once more learned and more ignorant than himself. He appears, 
however, after the preliminary difficulties were surmounted, to 
liave risen rapidly in the forms, and to have readily adapted 
himself to the sports, and even the mischief of boys. His taste 
for composition displayed itself very early at Westminster, and 
with most unlucky results. To a school-periodical, entitled 
‘ The riagellant.,’ he contributed the ninth, and, as it proved, 
the last number. Number Nine was an attack on corporal 
punishments; Dr. Vincent, the head-master, treated the offence 
as a case of lese^majestc^ threatened the })rintcr Avith an action, 
and, when Southey acknowledged the authorship, expelled him 
from the school. The penalty bore no proportion to the offence. 

.liut Dr. Vincent, by all accounts, wjis a pompous pedagogue; 
and the pretentious are seldom placable. Hlsi'igour lost West¬ 
minster a scholar supeiior to Cumberland in general attainments, 
and second only to Cowper in pure epistolary English. The 
most valuable and lasting fruit of Southey’s pupillage at West¬ 
minster were the friendships of Mr. Grosvenor Bedford and of 
Charles Williams Wynn. Tlie large proportion of letters in the 
present collection addressed to each of these gentlemen shows 
the intimacy and tenacity of their relations with their former 
school-fellow. Of Mr. Wynn’s friendship there is a still more 
honourable record. Believing himself indebted to Southey’s 
influence and example, when they were again fellow-students 
at Oxlbrd, for the direction of his intellect and the strengthening 
of his chax’acter, he requited this high obligation by an annual 
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allowance of 160/, from his own purse. This private aid was 
subsequently exchanged for an equivalent pension from the 
c\\\l list. The bounty of the GrcuviHc ministry was never 
better bestowed. It was applied by Southey, not to an increase 
of his income—r- since for that he trusted to his pen—but to a 
life-insurance, which, small as it was, lightened his anxieties fur 
his family, and was the corner-stone of the provision he eventu¬ 
ally made for them, 

Tlie IVcstrnlnstcr hoy, on his expulsion, returned tohisaunlvs 
house, at College Green, Bristol. ■ The ofience was a venial 
one; and his good uncle, Herbert Hill, who noticed it with sor¬ 
row hut ^ Avithout asperity and without reproaches,’ was not 
deterred, by the misadventure of the* Flagellant,’ from furiiisli- 
iiig the culprit the means for Oxford. The dismissal, however, 
haj)pened at an unlncky period of life. It came in the midst 
of his education; he had not yet readied man’s estate, and 
the misanthropic tone of his letters at this time, in such re¬ 
markable contrast with the content and cheerfulness of his 

t 

later correspondence, betrays the unsettled condition of his miiul. 
His thoughts iinincdiatdy revci-tcd to authorship. He had been 
early * dipped in ink.’ He meditated at once a play, and an 
epic poem, and a volume of essays to be * dedicated to Envy, 

* Hatred, and Malice.’ From these unhealthy dreams lie wa& 
aroused by his father’s bankruptcy, and by the necessity of 
girding himself up for the lectures and schools of Oxford. 

It had been intended that he should enter at Christ Churcli. 
But the dean, Cyril Jackson*,—a supercilious pedant, whose 
reputation was beyond his merits, and whose merits were even 
less than his pretensions, — had heard of the * Flagellant,’ and, 
deeming, probably, that the boyisli gsitirist would * flout tlic so- 
^ lemn ceremony ’ of his college, refused to place his name on the 
boards. Southey was therefore transferred to Balliol, and com-* 
menced his residence in J anuary, 1793. Dean .Jackson’s augniles 
Avere not altogether unverified. Tliough our joung student’s 
moral conduct Avas exemplary tliroughout, and Ins habits sufii- 
ciently diligent; yet he entered the univex'sity a republican iu 
politics, and he quitted it a Unitarian in creed. * My preposscs- 
^ sions,’ he Avrites in December, 1792, * are not very faA'ourable: I 
‘ expect to meet Avith pedantry, prejudice, and aristocracy,—from 
^ all Avhich good Lord deliver poor Hubert Soutiiey !’ In spite 
of these misgivings, matters seem to have run smoothly enough 
botAveen him and tlic college dignitaries; but not so Avith the 
’ college barber. He refused to wear liair-poAvder, and he refused 
to wear it in the year 1793, Avhen hair unfrizzed and unadorned 
was a token of disaftcction to Church and State. ‘ All is lost!’ 
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exclaimed Dunioiirier, when the grand chamhrrlahi complained 
to him that Roland had appeared at Versailles without knee 
or shoe buckles; and, doubtless, the fellows of Balliol regarded 
tlieir unshorn freshman as ‘a tainted wether in their flock.’ It 
was, however, nearly the fulness of time; the dynasty of 
I’.jirbers Avas on the wane; and even men who aspired to fellow¬ 
ships and livings copied the example of their unpOAvdered rhio- 
leader. 

Gibbon has recorded of himself that he ‘ arrived at Oxford 
^ with a stock of erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, 
and a degree of ignorance of u^hich a schoolboy might have 
^ been afcluinied.’ Southey could, perhaps, have subscribed to a 
similar confessiou. Westminster had, indeed, in some measure, 
retrieved the defects of his earlier school-training, but had not, 
and proliahly could not, render him the mechanical scholar 
wliich Alnui IVIatcr has ever delighted to adopt and chcrisln 
Ilis tutor left him near!)'- to his own inventions, candhlly admit¬ 
ting that ^ irom his lectures Southey could learn nothing.’ That 
even then he Avas a ‘ hclliio libroruui,’ one of his friends avcU 
recollected; but avc cannot discover Avhat course of reading ho 
])ursucd, or detect that tamiliaritj' Avith the Greek and Latin 
poets Avhich his biographer ascribes to him. His letters, on the 
contrary, at all periods of his life, — one admirable letter to 
Mr. Grosvenor Bedford especially,-?-tend to proA^c that he 
rather underrated ethnic lore, and preferred the Avaters of tlie 
^fagns and the Arno to those of the Tiber and Ilissus. In his 
classi(‘al reading, he paid some attention at this time to an 
order of writers Avhom jmrists brand with an ill-name, and whom 
college-tutors seldom patronise. The imperial Stoic and the 
slave Kpictetus Avero nerving him, by their jiregnant inaxiiiis, for 
his approaching stand-up fight Avlth poverty. Tlie pamphlets 
•vliich at that time the press Avas daily pouring forth upon the 
Rights of Man and the French ReA'olutiim Avcrc more con¬ 
genial food to a republican mind than Aristotle and Aquinas;, 
and Mary Woolstonci’uft and Rousseau Averc more to him 
than Tnlly or Plato. Ills intellect in 1792 Avas too deeply 
engrossed with its own struggles, and Avith the revolutionary 
influences of the age, to stand patiently on ‘theancient Avays,^ 
or acquiesce in the curriculum of Oxford studies. 

The most important incident in Southey’s Oxonian career, 
both for its direct and its remote consequences, Avas his intro¬ 
duction to Coleridge. Ex illo fonte came Pantisocracy, Grctii- 
llall, and literature as a profession, as avcU as the lial>itiial 
association of his name, both for praise and reproaeli, Avitli the 
names of Wordsworth an.d Lamb, and the authdi' of ‘ Clirista- 
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^ bel.’ In June, 1794, Coleriilge liad come to Oxford on a 
visit to an t>ld schoolfellow; and.an intimacy quickly sprang up 
between the youthful poets, 'fostered by the similarity of their 
' views in both religion and politics.’ Southey, in one or two 
of his earlier letters, adveii:s to emigration and America as his 
probable resort from poverty and disappointment; and Coleridge 
now brought witli him from Cambridge his ‘fire-new project* 
of Pantisocracy, which speedily ignited in his’ new friend’s pre¬ 
pared mind. Thenceforward for nearly two years Pantisocracy 
incessantly occupied and unsettled the brains of its projectors. It 
was not altogether original, for the ‘melancholy Cowley ’ had once 
intended to retire with his books to a cottage in America; and 
in the most corrupt age of the Koman Empire the philosopher 
Plotinus besought the emperor Gallienus to grant him a de¬ 
serted town in Carapauia that he might colonise it with philo¬ 
sophers, and exhibit to an admiring world the spectacle of a 
perfect community. Hut the Pantisocratists of 1793 soared a 
pitch above Cowley and Plotinus. They asked for neither a 
city nor a cottage, but proposed to redeem the waste, to build, 
to sow, to plant, to wash, to Avring, to brew, and bake for 
themselves, Avithout bating a jot of their customary cares—th(5 
composition of epic poems, or the construction of metaphysical 
castles. Helpless as Coleridge avus in all practical matters, avc 
arc not sure that emigration, Avith its attendant manual labour, 
would have been bad for him, even though the Avorld had gone 
without ‘ Christabel ’ and the ‘ Friend.’ But for Southey, tlie 
greatest misfortune that could have betided him at this juncture 
Avould have been a legacy of two thousand pounds. For so 
much, according to Coleridge’s calculation, Avould have started 
the colony; and Southey was sufficiently in earnest for a while 
to have staked liis all upon the die. Luckily for all ]>arties, 
the money was not forthcoming; it was necessary even for plii-# 
losophers to eat and drink; they had made it imperative on 
themselves, as Pantisocratists, to marry, and avc shrCAvdly sus- 
jKJct that Mrs. Coleridge and Mi*s. Southey indirectly frustrated 
the scheme. However this may have been, the Transatlantic 
dream, having first dwindled into the prosaic shape of a farm 
in Wales, at length mdlted away before the realities of life. 
Southey, as might have been foretold, was the- first to recover 
his senses, and Coleridge, as may be believed, Avas the last to 
persist in dreaming on. This falling oft* led to a brief estrange¬ 
ment ; but the breach was soon repaired, as both were truly 
placable and generous men. So contagious, however, is enthu¬ 
siasm, that Southeys mother, whose journeys had rarely extended 
beyond the bortlers of Somersetshire, came, it is said, to x’Cgard 
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cxportiition with ardour. Mahomet is reported to have counted 
the conversion of his wife, Cadijah, the greatest of his miracles; 
and Southey must have had no mean obstacle to surmount in 
the good- sense of his staid and discreet parent. But probably 
it was not to conviction that she yielded. ’ Life can have few 
greater trials to a mother than to part with such a son, though 
on a wiser errand than the foundation of a nephelo-cocoygia. 

In the summer vacation of 1793, and under the roof of Mr. 
Grosvenor Bedford’s father, Southey resumed, and in six weeks 
completed, the first of his epic poems—Joan of Arc. It was 
not published until some time afterwards, and in the meanwhile 
underwent considerable corrections. Sufficient, however, of the 
original fabric must remain to warrant us in pronouncing this 
poem an extraordinary achievement for a youth in his twentieth 
year. Sir Joshua Keynolds, in the maturity of his art, sighed 
over some of his e.arly portraits, from their exhibiting, as he 
thought, more promise than he had fulfilled. The first of 
Southey’s Epics, immature as it is, might have prompted a 
similar I’egret. 

Of Southey’s marri.Tge enough, and perhaps more than 
enough, has been written. That his engagement to ‘Edith’ 
was imprudent, and that his marrying without a provision and 
without a profession, could hardly b.e justified at the time, wc 
fancy no one will question. If an error, however, it was 
exempt from the usual consequences of such youthful errors, 
since he secured for himself a most faithful, sensible, and affec¬ 
tionate partner; who soothed his earlier struggles, and for forty 
years so managed a nairow income, as in great measure to relieve 
him from the cares which are most painfully irksome to studious 
iTJcn. The marriage,—wc are compelled to hurry over its ante¬ 
cedents,— was not at first acceptable to his uncle; it was most 
unlikely that it should. That generous and prudent relative had 
been twice disappointed by his nephew, — first at Westminster, 
and afterwards at Oxford,—and was now still further alarmed by 
his Transatlantic project. Mr. Hill had destined his nephew for 
the Church, since in the*Church alone could he assist him; but 
republicanism and unitarianism had effectually bolted the Church 
door. It was in the hope of deferring his union with Miss Fricker, 
that Mr. Hill, now chaplain to the British embassy at Lisbon, 
proposed that he should accompany him thither, and then return 
to England and qualify himself for the law. Southey went to 
Lisbon; but he was- too deeply attached to ‘ Edith ’ to retract 
or even postpone his engagement. On the 14th of IS'ovem- 
ber, 1795, they were married at Radcliff Church in Bristol, 
but to part immediately .after the ceremony. The virgin-bride 
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retained her maiden name until the report of tlic marriage was 
bruited abroad ; and she reniainedj during her husband’s absence, 

‘ a parlour boarder with the sisters ’ of the excellent Joseph 
Cottle, whose name will be reverenced wherever Southey is 
held in honour. 

There was, however, another relative upon whom the an¬ 
nouncement of Southey’s Pantisoemtism and intended marriage 
fell like a rocket, and enkindled swift, explosive, and inextin¬ 
guishable wrath. That relative was Miss Tyler. She was ‘ a 
‘ fine old Christian,’ and abhorred dissenters; she was a staunch 
Tory, aijd abominated republicanism; she was a practical INIal- 
thnsian, at least since middle life, and thought matrimony, itn- 
pro\ideut matrimony, worse than cither the conventicle or the 
liights of Man. Moreover, she had always expected her nephew 
Avould take orders, and revive, in some prcbendal stall perlnips, 
the decayed dignity of the Southey family. Of his opinions, 

, she seems to have lived in blisslul igno- 
day in October, 1794, Southey in)i)arted 
to her his plan of emigration, and his engagement to marry. 
Here was ‘ worshipful intelligence.’ The Semiramis of College 
Green had been unsusjiiciously harbouring a leveller and a 
lover! Immediate ejection from her roof, ‘ in a windy and 
* rainy night’ of the autumnal equinox, was the penalty of such 
a confession; and aunt and nephew never met .again. 

One piece of what is called good fortune, and one only, was 
vouchsjj’ed to Southey at this troublous epoch of his lil'e — his 
introduction to Joseph Cottle. In 1794 Southey had delivered 
with some success a course of Historical Lectures at Bristol, and 
so became acquainted with the benevolent publisher, his own and 
Coleridge’s first patron. ‘Joan of Arc’ had alre.ady been an¬ 
nounced for publication by subscription; but subscribers came 
slowly forward, and the poem seemed destined to remain in its 
author’s desk, when Mr. Cottle surprised him with the offer of fifty 
guineas for the copyright, and of fifty copies for his subscribers. 
The offer was, under the circumstances, munificent, and was as 
important as it was libend; for on his return from his first visit 
to Lisbon, Southey learned that ‘ Joan of Arc ’ had found no 
small favour with the public. Its success, evidently, strength¬ 
ened in him the conviction that readers would henceforward 
endure poems as long as the Faery Queen, and that his proper 
vocation was to ‘ heap Felion on Ossa,’ and write epic verses by 
the thousand. 

Southey’s first visit to Lisbon was useful to him chiefly in 
laying the foundation of that wide acquaintance with Spanish 
and Portuguese literature which he afterwards turned to so 


theological and political 
riuice, until on a certain 
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iTfiucli account, and in wliicli, ninon" hia own countrymen at 
least, the late Mr. Ilookham Fra-e alone surpassed him. The 
value of his new acquisition was at first, however, scarcely 
cofrnisable even by himself. His mind was ill at ease; he was a 
widowed bridegroom for the time; his AVandering instinct had 
not quite subsided; the present was gloomy, and the fntui’e 
doubtful. Nor, as he returned to England with nearly the 
same political bias as he brought away with him, and with the 
same determination against taking orders, can Mr. Hill have 
had much reason to be satisfied Avith the absentee experiment. 
jMr. Hill, indeed, seems to haA'c regarded his nephew at this time 
Avith the bewilderment Avhich Jonathan Oldhuck, Ave ai*c told, 
excited in his master. ® Mr. Jonathan,’ said the man of law, 
‘dcA’Ours old parchments and makes his sixpence go further 
^ than another man’s half-crown: hut he Avill take no interest 
‘ in the ])ractical and j)rofital)lc concerns of John Doe and 
‘ Ivichard Roc/ 

Sixteen vears after the arood uncle had sent home a sketch of 
Ills nephew’s character, drawn much after tlie same fashion, the 
noAv sobered nephew retraced bis own earlier lineaments in a 
youthful poet, Avho died ere he had reconciled himself with the 
Avorld or the Avorld’s law. "VVe extract the following pasr^age 
from a letter of Soutlicy’s, Avritten in 1812, as a curious speci¬ 
men of self-recognition: — 

‘ Here is a man at Keswick, Avho acts upon me as my own gliost 
would do. He is just what Favus in 1794. His name is Shelley, son 
to the member for Shoroham; with 6000/, a-year entailed upon liini, 
and as much more in Ids father’s power to cut off. Beginning Avitli 
romances of ghosts and murder, and with poetry at Eton, he, passed 
at Oxford into metaphysics; printed half-a-dozen pages, which luj 
entitled ‘‘The Necessity of Atheism”; sent one anonymously to 
Coplcstone, in expectation, I suppose, of converting him; Avas ex¬ 
pelled in consequence ; married a girl of seventeen, after being turned 
out of doors by liis fatlier ; and here they both are, in lodgings, living 
Tq)on 200/. a-yeai% which her father allows them. He is come to the 
llttc.st physician in the Avorld. At present he is got to the Panthe¬ 
istic stage of philosophy, and, in the course of a week, I expect he 
Avill bo a Bcrkleyan, for I ha\'e put him upon a course of Berkedev. 
It luis surprised him a good deal to meet, for the first time in his life, 
Avith a man who perfectly understands him, and does him full justice- 
I tell him that all the difference between us is, that be is nineteen 
and 1 am thirty-seven; and I dare say it will not be very long before 
I shall succeed in convincing him that he may be a true philosopher, 
and do a great deal of good, with 6000/. a-year: the thought of 
%vhich troubles him a great deal more at present tlian ever the want 

of sixpence (for I have known such a want) did me.God help 

us ! the Avorld wants mending, though he does not set about it exactly 
in the right way.’ 
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Between 1796, the date of his first return from Lisbon, and 
1803, when he began to reside at Keswick, Southey’s migra¬ 
tions were numerous. We need not trace him to Westbury, a 
pleasant village two miles from Bristol, fertile in verse, and near 
to Davy and his wortder-working gas; nor ^ain to Lisbon, gazlug 
‘ on convents and quintas, grey olive-yards, green orange-groves, 
‘and greener vineyards;’ nor follow him on his return home 
to an abortive residence in Wales, and an abortive socretaryship 
in Ireland. These wandering look vei*y little like reading law. 
At Oxford he had made a brief experiment in the school of 
anatomy, with what success may be supposed, since, as he tells 
us in his Colloquies,’ the sight of a butcher’s shop made him ill. 
Law was his vocation as little as Physic. He now, however, con¬ 
sented to study it. Meantime, where reside ? From old associ¬ 
ations he might perhaps have endured Bristol. Yet he had an all 
but unconquerable aversion to great cities, and a livelihood from 
the law must be sought in places where ‘ men most do congre- 
‘ gate.’ According to his admission or rather his boast, he never 
overcame his repugnance either to law or streets. Fqr, Avhile his 
eyes Avere upon Coke and Lyttelton, his heart was absorbed by 
plans for epics, dramas, and histories. * To all serious studies,’ 
he writes, ‘ I bid adieu when I enter upou my London lodgings. 

* The law will neither amuse me, nor ameliorate me, nor in 7 

* struct me: but the moment it gives me a comfortable indc- 
‘ pendence — and I have but few wants — then farewell to 
‘ London. I will get me some little house near the sen, and 
‘ near a country town, for the sake of the post and the book- 
‘ seller.’ Themis, ‘ bounteous lady ’ as she sometimes proves 
and is more often idly imagined to be, was not likely to be 
very graeious to so reluctant a votary. In fact, his wooing 
was of the kind which never thrives. Ills memoi’y, according 
to his own account, Avas moi’c at fault than his industry or 
understanding. ‘ I "am not indolent,’ he writes; ‘ I loathe in- 
‘ dolence; but, indeed, reading laAV is laborious indolence — 

* it is thrashing straAW I have read and read and read; but the 

* devil a bit can I remember. I have given all possible atten- 
‘ tion, and attempted to command volition. No! the eyes read; 
‘ the lips pronounced, I understood and re-read it—it Avas very 
‘clear. I remembered the page—the sentence: but close the 
‘ book, and all was gone.’ , Literature arid science are com¬ 
patible with jurisprudence, though not easily; and to be so, the 
lawrstudent must not contemplate, as in the present instance, 
aq autO‘da-f6 of his law library as the natural termination of hi^ 
legal studies. With so divided an allegiance at the outset— ‘ laAv 
‘ in the morning and verses in the evening’—• it was as impossible 
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for Southey to have mastered the ‘ Reports,’ as it would have 
been for Lord Eldon to have written ‘ TImlaba,’ and his final 
divorce from law in 1802 was as prudent as it was unavoidable. 

Accordingly wc regret his divorce from the law much Ices 
than his divorce from London. We believe'that his preference 
for a country life, even’if favourable to literary fecundity, was 
prejudicial to his intellectual character. Mingling with the 
society of the metropolis he might have written le^,^but he 
would have kno\^ more of men and their ways. His dislike 
of Mr. Canning melted away as soon as he became personally 
acquainted witli him, and it is remarked by his biographer that 
his father’s antipathies rarely survived contact with the object 
of them. In London or Edinburgh Southey w'ould probably 
have learned to regard political opponents with equanimity, 
jnore especially since, as far as we can discover from his letters, 
lie at no time very cordially agreed with the party he was be¬ 
lieved to espouse. In the literary circles of cither of these great 
capitals be might have shunned the gravest error of his life — 
the habit of imputing unworthy motives to persons his equals 
ill ability and integrity, and far his superiors in a generp,! chari¬ 
tableness of nature as well as in w'orldly wisdom. It is not good 
for man to be alone. It is especially dangerous for a literary 
man to listen only to the echoes of his own praises or his own 
dislikes. What would have become of Samuel Johnson but 
for his love of London? Could ‘Elia’ have been written by 
a resident at Mackery End ? The danger is even greater when 
the imagination, as in Southey’s case, is a more active faculty 
than the understanding. Achilles is described by Homer as 
nursing his wratli by the solitary shore; and Soiithey in his 
rural seclusion brooded over many antipathies ivliich a freer 
intercourse with the world would have fii:st softened and then 
removed. 

All other schemes failing, Southey now rcjf)Incd Coleridge at 
the Lakes, became the joint tenant with him of Greta Hall, and 
a permanent resident in the most beautiful county in England. 
‘ Hoc crat in votia.’ Keswick was not very near the sea, but 
it combined the conveniences of a town with the attractions of 
the country. Coleridge was under the same roof; Wordsworth, 
with whom Southey here became acquainted, although he did 
not admire the Lyrical Ballads, was at Grasmere. Greta Hall 
belonged to a liberal landlord: there was a good book-room and 
a good garden. At length the wanderer had cast anchor, as he 
phrased it, and the current of his days flowed smoothly forward. 
In order to avoid recurrence, wc shall now endeavour to repre¬ 
sent his daily life, such as it was, with occasional varieties of 
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foreign travel or domestic incident, for more than thirty con^c- 
eutive years. The records of St. Maur afford no more strikiiig 
example of undeviating and conscientious labour: the annals of 
philosophy present few more manly spectadcs of unfailing cheer¬ 
fulness and serene content. 

Southey’s year amid the mountains of Cumberland was 
divided into two unequal portions. Winter in the latitude of 
the English lakes generally includes half Ae autumnal and 
nearly all the spring months. This long wumal period was 
devoted to the reading which enabled him to write, and 
to the w’riting which enabled him to live. His hours wore 
etrictly apportioned to his dillerent employments. He was 
habitually an early riser, and, like Gibbon, wiselj'- refrained 
from encroaching upon the night. He composed before bri'.ak- 
fiist; he read and transcribed, he wrote and extracted, from 
breakfast to a latish dinner; and the houi’s after the latter meal 
were generally assigned to that active correspondence which, to 
less industrious persons, would have been itself a business, or to 
the correction of proof-sheets, which was to Southey one of the 
choicest of mundane pleasures. ‘ After tea,’ he proceeds, sum- 
' ming up the avocations of a day, ‘ I go to poetry, and correct, 

‘ and rc-writc and copy, till I am tired, and then turn to aiiv 

* thing else till supper. And this is my life ; which, if it be not 

* a very merry one, is yet as haj)py as heart could wish.’ Tho 
gambols or innocent questionings of his children were alone per¬ 
mitted to break in upon his busy seclusion ; for against cliildrcn 
tlicir father’s door seems never to have been barred. He con¬ 
fesses that ho wanted the art of -making his pleasantries accept- 
nble to women; so he will have been saved for tho most part 
from those great consumers of the leisure of men of letters. 

With the summer came the swallows; and with the swallows 
came tourists to the neighbourhood of Keswick in even larger 
numbers than railroads now convey them. Since, in 1806 and for 
several year's afterwards, the Continent was closed by war, and a 
voyage iieross the Atlantic was then an undertaking not of days 
hut weeks. Gray was, we believe, the first describer of English 
lake scenery; yet he saw a portion only, and that not tho most 
sublime portion, of our island-Alps. Indeed, even at the beginning 
of the present century many of the Cumbrian dells and passes 
were comparatively ground nnvisited, and Southey mentions 
more than t)ne discovery made by himself, on his pedestrian 
excursions. Among the tourists were many old acquaintances; 
.and many more brought with them letters of introduction, 
which, in some instances, led to new friendships. These in¬ 
cursions on a limited society were salutary interruptions to his 
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continuous winter studies. For although Greta Hall was within 
reach of Calgarth Park, the residence of the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, — the Bishop being no less a person than Dr. Watson, the 
author of the * Apology for the Bible ’ and the * Lectures on 
‘ Chemistry,’— of Brathay, the home of Charles Lloyd, the 
translator of ‘ Alfieri,’ an4 a .genuine although an almost for¬ 
gotten poet; of Elleray, the seat of Professor Wilson; and of 
Grasmere and Rydal mere, the successive homes of Words- 
worth; — yet mountain roads and long winter nights were to 
most persons, and more especially to one so constantly em¬ 
ployed as Southey) effectual impediments to frequent inter¬ 
course. But in the summer months, besides frequent hospitality 
to casual or customary visitors, he indulged himself in excursions 
to those regions of the mountain country which lay beyond 
his own immediate neighbourhood. These occasional * forays ’ 
could not be complete substitutes for daily exercise, hut they 
doubtless helped for some years to recruit his frame and to 
counteract the prejudicial effects of his ordinary desk-work. 
Even to strangers he would sacrifice the employments of the 
day,—employments for the most part pressing and onerous,— 
to do the honours of his adjoining lake and the mountains that 
environ it. In his ‘ Colloquies ’ may be found some exquisite 
samples of his zeal and eloquence as a Cicerone. 

The reader will probably be glad if we lay before him a few 
of the vouchers for the foregoing account of Southey’s studious 
and social life. We extract them almost at random from his 
letters, for no one ever wrote more naturally or unreservedly of 
himself: — • 

‘ I am getting on with my Letters from Portugal. The evenings 
close in by ten-time, and fire and candle bring with them close worjk 
at the desk, and nothing to take me from it. They will probably 
extend to three such volumes as Espriella. When they are done, 
the fresh letters of Espriella will come in their turn; and so 1 go on. 
Huzza ! two and twenty volumes already ; the Cid, when reprinted, 
will make two more; and, please God, five a-year in addition os long 
as I live. 

* 1 waited to begin a new article for the “ Quarterly ” till the first 
number was published, and as that is so near at hand, will begin to¬ 
morrow. But if Gifibrd likes my pattern-work, he should tend me 
more cloth to cut; he should send me Travels, which I review better 
than any thing else. 1 am impatient to see the first number. Young 
lady never felt more desirous to see herself in a new ball-dress, than 
1 do to see my dwn performance in print, often as that gratification 
falls to my lot. The reuson is, that, in the multiplicity of my em¬ 
ployments, I forget the form and manner of every thing as soon as it 
is out of sight, and they come to' me like pleasant recollections of 
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whalt 1 wish to remember. Besides, the thing locdis differently ia 
print. In shott, there are a great many j^ilosophical reasons for 
this fancy mine, and one of the best of all reasons is, that I hold it 
good to make ^very thing a pleasure which it is possible to make so.’ 

‘sHitherto,’ he writes to Mr. Wynn, in 1812, * I have been highly 
favoul^4* ^ healthy* body, an active roin^, and a cheerful heart, ai'e 
the three best boons NaWe qan bestow; and, God be pa-aised, no 
man ever enjoyed them more perfectly.'' My skin and bones scarcely 
know what an ailment is; my mind is ever on the alert, and yet, 
when its work is done, becomes as tranquil os a baby; and my spirits 
invincibly good. Would they have been so, or could I have been 
what I nm, if you had not been^for so many years my stay and sup¬ 
port ? , I believe not; yet you have been so long my familiar friend, 
that I felt no more sense of dependence in receiving my main, and, 
at one time, my sole subsistence from you, than if you had been my 
brother: it was being done to os I would have done.’ 

The following letter to Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, written in 
1818, is tinged with prophetic melancholy: — 

* It is, between ourselves, a matter of surprise to me that this 
bodily machine of mine should have continued its operations wdth so 
few derangements, knowing, as I well do, its excessive susceptibility 
to many deranging causes. If I did not vary my pursuits, and carry 
on many works of a totally different kind at .once, I should soon be 
incapable of proceeding with any, so surely does it disturb my sleep 
and affect my dreams if I dwell upon one with any continuous atten¬ 
tion. The truth is, that though some persons, whose knowledge of 
me is scarcely skin-deep, suppose I have no nerves because I have 
great self-control as far as regards the surface, if it were not for great 
self-management, and what may he called a strict intellectual regi¬ 
men, I should very «oon be in a deplorable state of what is called 
nervous disease, and this would have been the case any time during 
the last twenty years.’ 

4 ^ Thank God. I am well at present, and well employed. Brazil 
and Wesley both at the press; a paper for the “ Quarterly Review ” 
in han^ and Oliver Newman ” now seriously resumed; while, for 
light reading, I am going through South’s Sermons and the whole 
Britii^h and Irish part of the Acta Sanctorum.’ 

Our dosing extract from these annals of Greta Hall is more 
cheerful:— # 

I 

* Of xaj own gdogs on, I know not that there is any thing which 
can be said, m^ine me in this great study of mine fnw breakfast 

dinner, from dinner till tea^ and from tea till supperl- in iny old' 
black Coat, my corduroys alternately with the long worsted pantaloons 
at^ gaiters in one, and the green shade, and mttin^t my desk, and 
yoa^hW'o my picture and my histoiy. I play with^appdr, the ddg, 
dowfiisHnn, who loves me as well as ever Cdpkf’did, and the cat, up- 
8tainv'«|^i^ with me; fpr puss, findings this room the quietest in the 
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house, has thought proper to share it with me. Our weather' has 
been so wet that I have not got out of doors ■ lor a walk once in a 
month. Now and then I go down to the river which runs at the 
bottom of the orchard, and throw stones till my arms ache, and then 
saunter back again. I rouse the house to breakfast every morning, 
and qualify myself for a boatswain’s place by this practice ; and thus 
one day passes like another, and never did the days appear to pass so 
fjist.’ 

Southey, for some time after his return to England, pined 
for the sublime and luxuriant scenery of Cintra and the Tagus. 
The Lusitanian springs and autumns, the golden fruitage of 
the orange groves, the pendulous clusters of the vineyards, 
the deep umbrage of the forests, the flashing of bright waters 
in sultry noons, and the brilliant semi-tropical flora of Por¬ 
tugal, were indeed wanting to the Cumbrian moimtains. But 
in their stead nature unfolded around his northern dwelling 
an equally august, although gloomier, panorama of sinuous 
dales and mountain bastions, and the broad silvery mirrors of 
mei’es and lakes. On the right of Greta Hall were the lovely 
vale and wedge-shaped lake of Bnssenthwaitc; and on its 
left, Lodore, celebrated by its poet in sportive dithyrarabics, 
and Derwentwatcr, with its fairy islands. Behind ’it rose the 
vast and towering masses of Skiddaw and Blencathara, and in 
front was outspread ‘ a giant’s camp of tent-like mountains, re- 
‘ vealing through a narrow gorge the sublime chaos of Borrow- 
‘ dale.’ Nor was Southey, as many charming passages both in 
his verse and prose evince, indifferent to the poetic and picto¬ 
rial accessories of his abode. He was not, indeed, like Words¬ 
worth, a student of nature at all hours and in every mood. 
Neither was he, familiar, as Scott would have been, with the 
songs and legends of every dale, and with the Aveather-beaten 
features of every ancient crone and shepherd of the neighbdhr- 
ing hamlets. But his daily walks, his occasional rambles, and 
the prospect which hourly greeted him from his library window, 
refreshed and invigorated his spirit, and taught him to scan and 
describe, with a profound feeling of their beauty, the mystery 
and the majesty of flood and fell, of night and morning, and of 
elemental turbulence and repose. The ocean excepted, scarcely 
a chord in Nature’s diapason was wanting in the hmdsrape from 
Greta Hall. 

The view within doors was hardly less attractive to him. In 
one of his letters, he expresses his conviction that Avith the 
library of the.-British Museum at his command, he should have 
despaired of acccHnpljshing his literary projects, since infinite 
opulence would have ^stracted and discouraged him. His own 
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Kbrtoy had been collected by himself, and was constructed for 
the most part with a view to his own purposes, accomplished or 
designed. Its populous sheilves aiforded him the grateful spec¬ 
tacle o£,$polia opima won by resolute industry, or of the instru¬ 
ment^ of a reputation to be achieved by hopeful energy. I'he 
nutclens and basis of the collection consisted of Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, and English books. But, flanking and sup{X>rting these 
^ee great tribes of European literature, were detachments or 
recruits from nearly every department of ancient and modern 
learnmg; not, as now, in spruce octavos and curt duodecimos, 
but in tall and stalwart folios, the megatheria of the book 
creation. And above this household brigade of stately veterans, 
and towering upward to the vertex of the pyramid were tho 
more diminutive tomes of modern days, radiated as it were from 
their patriarchal brethren by lines of rare manuscripts, Spanish 
and Portuguese, horizontally anranged upon brackets. But inas¬ 
much as the cost of the leather or even prunella requisite for 
coating or rcclothing his boarded or dilapidated myriads would 
have involved his exchequer ‘ In cureless ruin,’ he called to his 
aid the members of bis household. The faded gilding or tar¬ 
nished vellum of his folios was repaired by the skill of his 
brother Thlimas; and the ladies of Greta Hall, like the inmates 
of the Farrer Nunnery at Little Gidding, were adepts in .book¬ 
binding and its adjuncts—pasting, stitching, and decorating. 
They clothed the needy in fine linen of divers colours. A volume 
of sermons or a quaker book was dressed in drab; poetry in 
some flowery pattern: and a pretentious or superficial author 
^— for the fair bookbinders sometimes added a satiric toucli — 
in some garb symbolic of his merits. No fewer than from 1200 
to 1400 volumes were so bound by the Miss Southeys or their 
auxiliary guests; and the linen-brigade, which completely filled 
an upper chamber, was denominated the Cottonian Library. This 
vast assemblage of books, so rare and nondescript, affected their 
owner’s destiny in more ways than one. Primarily it enabled 
him to perform so many diversified and enoyclopasdic tasks in 
literature; and secondly, it acted upon his plans in middle life 
as an ondior or remora. His projected history of Portugal 
needed 'ft third residence in Lisbon: and a home and an occu¬ 
pation in Southern Europe were long regarded as essential to 
health and convenient to Ms purse. But It was not easy 
to,^transplant his nursery: each revolving year rendered it 
difficult to transport his libra^; his growing engagements 
w^K .&e booksellers made it expedient that the sea wiould not 
divide hiin from Paternoster Bow; emd after a while both pru- 
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^cnce and inclination combined to detmn him in his Cumbrian 
home. 

Perhaps other readers have been as omnivorous: but we 
doubt whether any one befbre has been also as methodical as he 
is exhibited in the multiform character of his writings, and the 
recent publication of his Common-place Books. His memory 
for particular facts and passages was less tenacious than that of 
Person or Magliabechi; and its original vigour had been im¬ 
paired, as he himself informs us, by his constant practice of 
making notes and extr^ts from the books he rpad. So far he 
fulhlled the prediction of the old king of Thebes that the art of 
writing would, in the end, prove the art of forgetting. But his 
annotations, on the other hand, enabled hhn to amass and draw 
at once upon his materials for any subject in hand without 
hesitation or delay, and to pass from verse to prose, from bio¬ 
graphy to political economy, with a precision and rapidity, sur¬ 
passed only by Goethe and Voltaire. We subjoin Mr. Cuthbert 
Southey’s account of his father’s mode of acquiring and arrang¬ 
ing the contents of a book. 

‘ He was as rapid a reader as could be conceived, having the power 
of perceiving by a glance down the page whether it contained any 
thing which he was likely to make use of. A slip of paper lay on 
his desk, and was used as a marker; and with a slightly-pencilled S 
he would note clown the passage, put a reference on the paper, with 
some brief note of the subject, which he could transfer to his note¬ 
book, and in the course of a few hours he had classified and arranged 
•every thing in tlie work which it was likely he would ever want.’... 

^ Many of the choicest passages he would transcribe himself, at odds 
and ends of time, or employ one of bis family to transcribe for him; 
and these arc the extracts which ,form his “ Common-place Books,” 
recently published ; but those of less importance he had thus within 
reach in case he wished to avail himself of them. The quickness 
with which this was done was very remarkable. I have often known 
him receive a parcel of books one afternoon, and the next have found 
his mark throughout perhaps two or three different volumes; yet if 
a work took his attention particularly, he was not rapid in its peru¬ 
sal ; and, on some authors, such as the old Divines, he fed,” as he 
•expressed it, slowly and carefully, dwelling on the page, and taking in 
its contents deeply and deliberately—like an epicure with lus wine,^ 

searching the subtle flavour.” ’ 

But although he read and wrote as incessantly as a can-: 
didate for university honours, his home was neither solitary nor 
cloistral. ^ On the contrary, had his children and the mascu¬ 
line superior himself been kept out of sight, the uninitiated 
might have mistakeii Greta Hall for a small nunnery. It in 
fact contained for many years three families. For Southey had 
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tikk^ under his roof Mrs. Lovell, the 'widow of his first poetical 
colleague, end he had found already established there Mr. Gole- 
ridg? eud his- family. But poor Coleridge ere long turned his 
face away for ever from Keswick, transferring to his more con- 
edeutious but scarcely richer brother-in'-laWj the task of pro¬ 
vide for his wife and children. With what unmurmuring and 
liawling kindness Southey discharged - the cares of this tripled 
jfkmily is well known. With him the discharge of duty was no 
Ciold negation; but the gentle fulfilment > of an office, which a 
generous affection imposed upon him. * And' he fiilfilled these 
tutelary duties as cheerfully as if his income had not been 
dependent upon, the 'labour of the day, and as serenely as if 
hedth and life were certain, and a provision had already been 
seenred against the contingencies of failing strength or early 
dissolution. Yet at no period of his exertions —and they were 
continued for nearly forty years—had Southey the satisfaction 
pf knowing that a year’s income was safely housed, although 
his pension and the laureateship enabled him in some measure 
to provide for the day when his parental assistance would be 
withdrawn. Nor was his scanrily-fumisbed and precarious 
^rse ever closed to the wants of friends or deserving claimants. 
Upon Herbert Knowles he offered to bestow an annual pen- 
eion to enable him to meet in part the expenses of College; 
fbe, necessities of William Taylor of Norwich he would bave 
promptly relieved with a similar contribution, had not those 
necessities proved to be more imaginary than real; and in 1825 we 
find him, open-hearted and epen-hande^, making over to his friend 
Mr. John May, nearly all the ready money he then possessed. Of 
time, which to him was money, or even more than money, he was 
equally lavish at the call of friendship or * patient merit.’ His 

* Life of Kirke White,’ and his edition of ‘ Chatterton’s Rc- 

* mains,’ are permanent memorials of the zeal with which he de¬ 
voted himself to the interests of the unfortunate; his advice 
to Bernard Barton and Bbenezer'Klliott smoothed the prelimi¬ 
nary difficulties of their literary career; nor would his counsel 
apparently have leae servioeably^ - befriended William Roberts 
and Dusautoy* had not death released them from doubt and 
idependenets. Happy^was the home at Greta Hall; bounteous 
- and frequent were the charities which ftowed' from its hearth; 

md strong the heart and faithfql the spirit which, beset by 
obstacles and . oppressed by toil,, could * ever afford leisure and 
ey^athy to the world^wonderer, and. ceased not to uplift and 
fus^n them, uqtil they weQt on their way rejoimng. 

^0 death of an mfant daughter had beemthe inmediate cause 
of l^a^'ey’s migration fitom Bristol to the Lakes in 1803. The 
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wound was healed by the growing up around him of a faif arid 
thriTing family, in whom nis aiFeotions centered without sel(iBh> 
ness, and whom he seems to have brought up, * as beat befits the 
‘ mountain child,’ in hardy and healthy habst#, although he neg¬ 
lected-his own discipline for himself. The centre of the group was 
his son Herbert. For him Southey’s letters indicate, not only 
affection, but an absorbing love, rivalling even the love of mothera. 
In him he saw ‘ his better part transmitted and improved 
But he saw not, or seeing dismissed it as ‘ some phantasma or 
‘ hideous dream,’what more indifferent spectators could scarcely' 
fail to discern, that a being so finely organised, and- 'so prema¬ 
turely accomplished as this faVouritc^chila, held but a precarious 
tenure on life. * I have now,’ he writes in 1809, * three girls 
‘ living, and as delightful a play-fellow in the shape Oi^a boy as 
‘ ever man was bleat with. Very often, when I look at them, 

‘ I think what a fit thing it would be that Malthus should be 
* hanged.’ For seven years after the father thus wrote Herbert 
was the companion of his walks, his thoughts, and even bis 
studies: for, beyond his years, he was ';a studious boy,’ and 
gave the flattering promise of following his father with more than 
equal steps. His mind had outgrown his body. His quick 
intellect and quiet disposition were in an inverse ratio to his 
prime of youth. Herbert Southey died in his tenth year, and 
'the letters which record his illness, decease, and the griefs that 
followed, are unsurpassed for truth, tenderness,-and Christian 
resignation. 

We have grouped around Greta Hall the principal features 
of Southey’s domestic life ,for a long period of years, since with 
him one day told unto another its incidents and avocations. 
But we must now resume the thread of his history as it re¬ 
gards the world around him. He seldom mingled in it, and too 
often most-unreasonably affected to despise it; but his reputation 
was increasing, and public applause everted its usual influence 
upon him. When he became resident in Cumberland, he had 
already printed Joan of Arc and Thalaba, ahd the manu)^ 
scripts of Madoc and Kehama were in bis desk. His earliest 
epic, falling in with the revolutionary spirit of the times, and 
instinct with a vigour whi<di he did not always display after¬ 
wards, had been suecessfttkbe 3 rond his hopes, and, OS m thought 
in comparison with Thalaba, beyond its merits. Yet, although 
he more than’ once - complains of the tardy sale^of the latter 
poem, he Began with his wonted* ener^ to revise Madoc, and 
in twelvemonths publidied a third portly quarto of verse. He 
seems, indeed, tO have' thought that he had revived a taste for 
epical narrative, and to ha^ projectedi- a series of poems based 
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up<m e^eiy known ^elbem of mythology, except the fftmiliar and 
attractive .my the* nf Greece and Some. In 1805 ‘the Cacique 
* in Mmcmo and Prince in Wales ’ tq)peared before - the public 
tribunal, ilts author was at the same time busily employed os 
an editor and periodical critic; and well was it for him that his 
means did not depend entirely on his epic adventure, — for 
Madoc eventually brought into his exchequer somewhat less 
thmi four pounds. In 1809 he produced ‘ Kehama,’ and five 
years later ‘Eoderick,’—the intervals between these graver 
'parturitions being taken up with regular contributions to the 
Annual and Quarterly Reviews, Avith the historical portion of 
the Edinburgh Annual Register, with a translation of the Cid, 
with his Omniana, the Remains of Kirke White, and the Life of 
Nelson. Upon these works the public has long ago pronounced 
irrevdcable judgment, and generally reversed the verdict of their 
author. The periodical criticisms, which he deplored as labour 
unmeet for him, are still read with pleasure, and the biography 
of Nelson, which he designates as little better than an article, 
has become a British classic: while the elaborate metres and 
long narratives, on which the poet and historian expected his 
reputatiam was to rest, are seldom read, and less frequently 
cited. 

The present seems a fitting place for a few general observa¬ 
tions upon Southey’s station in English poetry. If there were 
ever, formally, a Lake-school, he did not belong to it; since he 
disliked the Lyrical Ballads, and it was friendship, for Words¬ 
worth which seems to have reconciled him to the Excursion. As 
little did he appertain to the order of bards, of whom Byron was 
the coryphseus,—passion and Southey being irreconcilable terms. 
He was probably correct in calling ‘ Spenser ’ his ‘ master,’ 
although the interval between them was as wide as the interval 
between Titian and West. Both, indeed, were poets of quan¬ 
tity : delighting in what Lydgate calls ‘ the long processes of 
‘ on auncyent tale.’ But in Spenser space is a shifting and 
gorgeous panotama, vivid in hue, majestic in form, and popu¬ 
lous with chivalrous and mystic groups. Whereas in Southey 
amplitude of proportion too often resembles a wintry landscape, 
from which motion ^d colour are absent, and the outline-alone 
i%mains of suspendled life and luxuriance. Of still life Southey, 
indeed, is occasionally a skilful painter; but he was too dispas- 
sipsate in himself, and too unversed in men’s works and ways 
tO‘Jit#tm his* pictures with, diajuatic enei^.^ Hi».had agents 
ar^j^i. ^gldom; his good ji^enta are all seraj^io; • ibis lovers are 

6ensual,;pe mer^y spiritual ><md,metaphysical; the 
' vi^its^'ielr'hut heroes exciterno sympatl^j-.-tha.'.vioee. of lus 
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criminals awaken no horror. Like characters in the old mys¬ 
teries, they are speakii^ allegories, and not real persons. 

Yet we would recommend the youthful poetic aspirant tb 
study Southey’s poems; dot indeed as he would study the 
masters of the great ancient and modern schools, but for the 
sake of their inexhaustible supplies of poetic materials. No 
writer, if we except Milton, has hived so much from the stores 
of books, or has displayed happier skill in discovering veins of 
imaginative ore even in the most rugged and unlikely soils. 
The materials, it is true, often surpass the Avorkmanship. Mr. 
Fox was said to listen attentively to learned but ineffective 
speeches, in order that he might speak them' over again. And 
although ‘ Madoc’ and * Kehama,’ will never be re-written, their 
disjecta membra may become serviceable under some more adroit 
combination. To the defects which we have noted, Southey’s 
omnivorous appetite for reading doubtless contributed. Nearly 
all his poems are as much works of research as of imagination. 
His notes are more entertaining than the text, and sometimes as 
poetical. The very objectivity of his mind — a mind averse 
from introversion, and strenuous rather than susceptible, —fa¬ 
voured an undue accretion of its contents from books alone. He 
set to work upon an epic poem as many painters prepare them¬ 
selves for an historical picture. They study archaeology; they 
dive into black letter; they visit scenes of battle or of council; 
and they produce a brilliant masquerade. In like maimer, in 
his longer poems, Southey assjgns authorities for his characters, 
his costume, his similes, and his episodes, till the wonder is 
that, working dn such a plan, so much of his work should have 
been so good. Of his ballads we deem much more highly than 
of his epics. Their needful brevity constrained his habitual 
gyrations. Yet even in his ballads ease and spontaneity are too 
often wanting; the legend and the chronicle are too apparent; 
they savour more of the library than the minstrel; and we turn 
for relief to Campbell and Scott. 

Southey himself, half-humorously and half-gravely, avows his 
propensity to be voluminous. ‘ Is it not a pity,’ he says, * that 
‘ I should not execute my intentions of writing more verses 

* than Lope di Yega, more tragedies than Dryden, and- more 

* epic poems than Blackmore ? The more I write, the more I 

* have to write. I have a Helicon kind of dropsy upon me, and 

* “ crescit indulgens.” * He omitted to remark that Dryden’s 

plays are nearly ^rgotten, that Blackmore’s epics procure him 
a niche in the l)unciad,^and that not fifty men in Furope have, 
read a quarter of Lofte di Ye^’s pi«j»; - In his nineteenth year 
Southey had held upon atloast 15,000 verses; he 
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plunged'earlj-ifitoibeItalian ejMC poets; hew^ed, as few men 
have done,, trough'the' Araucana; and one of his literary aspira¬ 
tions complete the ‘ Faery Qaeen.’ > Se compost verses 

at hia ^aae mwig toilette, in his solitary^-Walim; on h]$ occasional 
journeys j he poured them forth like unpremeditated conversa¬ 
tion!; he transcribed with the diUgenee of a Benedictine monk. 
Shelley oaUed him a great improvisatcHre. The morning after he 
had cmnpleted ' Kehama,’he was ready "to begin ‘Roderick.’ 
Poetry, he remarks. Softens the hecwt: * Madoo was essential to 

* Ms happiness;’ * no man ever ta^ed rhyme without- being the 
*. better .for it.’ But although in prose the more men write, 
the better ^?obtd)ly ■they will write, it is not so with verse. 

* Poetry,’ says MiHon, * is Solemn, sensuous, and wvere; ’ and 
these are qimities earned only by excision, selection, and con¬ 
centration. The taete of the reading public at the beginning of 
the present century afibrds indeed a cause, if not a justification, 
of this excess in quantity^ In 1802, the g^tness of a poet was 
thought to depend upon a certain cnbie amount of verse. 
Glover’s ‘ Leonidas’ and Klopstock’s ‘ Mestiah* were not quite 
obsolete. Collins, and Gray* and Bums had not written 
enough for a diploma of the fi^ order. A simiktr propensity 
displayed itself at one time in Roman literature; ^ and the later 
Roman epics are the least read, and perhaps the least readable, 
of. the verse which survived and scarcely survived, to modern 
times. It would be unjust to compare -Soutiiey with the 
post-Augustan writers, except perhaps with Valerius Flaraus. 
He has mu<h more vigour mid variety, and M much less tedious. 
Yet. we doubt whethw, in another genrawtion; Madoo’ will 
be. better known than ‘ Silius Italicus,’ or ‘ Kehama’ be more 


frequently eited than the ‘ Thebaid.'* 

>Ia< «ad in his forty-second year, Southey adverts to the 

de^ne of his poetical powers; Was this also^ like bis belief tlmt 
lie should die ih harness, a premonition of intellectual decay ? ‘I 
‘ am inclined to think,’ he says, in a letter to Sir-Walter Scott, 
‘ that my sOtrvioe' to^the Muses has been long enough, and that 
‘ 1 should perha^ Mive claimed my discharge. The ardour- bf 
• < youth is gone By; However I may have fallen short of my 
‘ own as^TatioBi, my best ia done; and I ought to prefer those 
' employments which require the roaiiwed faculties and collected 
€ stores of deoliniuglife.’ It was a subject of cougratulation to Dr. 

that the great observeiidf^mtmkind)'the philosopher Aris- 
> -tpti4» had pronounced age?df forty-seven ^as the culminating 

-yoflil^ofthe human inteliest. . ^Jothey appettu to have felt earlier 
the ibufoads of tinie and tM). Ten years hter we find him 
lamenting the decreased Sale df his writings. He had produced 
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each Bucceesive work with apparently a sure and certain hope 
of success and perpetuity. His latest work was always, in 
his own estimation, bis best. But in 1828 he says, ‘From t.ie 
‘ public my last proceeds were; — For the “ Book of the Church” 

* and the “Vindioise,” per John Murray, nil; and for all the 

* rest of my works in Longman’s hands, about 261. My books 
‘ have nearly come to a dead stand-still in their sale; so that if 
‘ it were not for reviewing, it would be impossible for me to pay 
‘ my current expenses.’ 

Periodical writing had indeed been at all times Southey’s sheet 
anchor. He pays it himself the homely compliment, that 'it made 
‘ the pot boU.’ The ‘ Edinburgh Annual Register’ had yielded 
him for a time an annual income of 4001.; and when he ceased 
to conduct its historieal department, the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ 
made up for its loss. But although Southey was well inclined 
to think highly, of his poetical and historical compositions, — so 
much so indeed as to compare 'Madoc’ with the Odyssey, 
and the ‘ History of Brazil ’ with Herodotus!—he was equally 
disposed to underrate his contributions to periodical Hterature. 
His letters frequently express a poignant regret that these ephe¬ 
meral tasks should engross so much of his time. In case abstinence 
from this * drudgery,* for such he terms it, would have ensured 
the completion of his grander historical projeets —• the histories 
of the Monastic Orders, of Portugal, and of English Literature 
— we should cordially echo his regret; and^ as it is, we deeply 
lament that national or royal bounty should not have enabled 
him, while he ha<Lyet the power, to accomplish designs so well 
suited to his genius, and so likely to have remained ' possessions 
' for ever.’ But we cannot regret that Southey should have added, 
by his enforced labour, so thany beautiful chapters to the current 
and more consumable literature of hb age. As a critic, indeed, 
he ranks below Lessing and the Schleg^. He was less analytic 
than. Coleridge, less discriminating than Mr. Hallam, and leas 
^ pictorial than Mr. Macaulay. But he possessed, in an unusual 
degree, the requisites for periodical composition. His clear, 
masculine, and harmonious style, it is superfluous to commend. 
His universal reading enabled him to adorn every smbjeot that 
he treated. He passed from one topic to another with the versa¬ 
tility of an advocate pasring from the Crown Coturt to Nisi 
Prius; and iiis.-fancy was never more happily employed^than in 
enlivening the themes of another, whether duU< superficial, 
OT lively andf'W^ mfwmed, with his own pithy analcgies or 
humorous allusionsir To ^e,;* Quarterly Review ’ alone he fur¬ 
nished, in the course'Of thirty years,, nearly a hundred articles. 
Hi$ aid and reputation are ^well known to have contributed 
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most , materially and in many respects most justly to the early 
success and permanent celebrity of that journal. 

The Mends of Southey proposed or* attempted many schemes 
for the improvement of his worldly circumstances. But every suc¬ 
cessive scheme proved either impracticable or unadvisable. Scme 
wc liave already noticed. In 1809 he applied for the stewardship 
of the Derwentwater estates belonging to Greenwich Hospital. 
Their proximity to Greta Hall, and the annual salary of the 
office, 700i, were obvious recommendations. But, upon in¬ 
quiry, the duties of the stewardship were wholly unsuited to 
his habits and pursuits. ‘ The place of residence varied over a 

* tract of country of about eighty miles.’ This was too roving a 
conamission for one whose tap-root was so firmly fixed to one spot. 
And the steward was expected to be ‘ a perfect agriculturist, 

* land-surveyor, mineralogist, and lawyer.’ Now of farming 
Southey knew as much as Virgil or ‘ honest Tusser,’ could teach 
him ; he bad probably never measured bis own garden by any 
other gauge than long strides; he did not know granite from 
oolite; and he had long shaken hands with law. ‘ For my own 

* part,’ writes Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, after recounting the Pro¬ 
tean functions of the steward, ‘ I would rather live in a hollow 

* tree all. the summer, and die when the cold weather should set 

* in, than undertake such an employment.’ The situation of libra¬ 
rian to the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, with a salary of 
4007. a-year, and with the prospect of an increase, was offered 
him in'1818; but this, as well as a proposal to take part in the 
political management of the *• Times ’ newspaper, were declined 
by him,—the one^ because it would have obliged him to live in 
a great. city, the other, because it would have tied him down 
to a certain line of opinions, to both of which he was equally 
averse. Southey, indeed, was not an easy man to serve or suit. 
His constitutional cheerfulness rendered him comparatively in¬ 
different to preferment; while his love of home, and his inveterate 
habits of study, indisposed him to change and removah ‘ The 
‘ truth is,’ he said, * that I have found my way in the world, 

* and am in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call 

* me, and for which it has pleased Him to qualify me. At the 

* same time my means are certainly so straitened that I should 

* very gladly obtain an adffition to them, if it could be obtained 

* without changing the main stream of my pursuits.’ By the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford he was clothed with the highest hotspur wliich 
thatdearned body cim bestow upon a layman—the title of Doctor 
—-eS whmh he made no use, and which * put nothing in bis 

* pars&’ >Two other distinctions, of which men of more ambition 
or of teas rimplicity and independence would have been proud, 
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he refused — a baronetcy, as inconsistent with his means, and a 
seat in Parliament, as incompatible with his pursuits. The lau- 
reateship, which was conferred on him principally through the in¬ 
tervention of SifWalter Scott, was a more substantial boon, since 
it enabled him, by a fresh life-insurance, to make further pro¬ 
vision for his family; and the subsequent pension, so gracefully 
granted and received, at the hands of Sir Robert Peel, might 
have been a national benefit, had it been given earlier. There 
is, perhaps, no country in Europe so deficient as England in 
appropriate provisions for literary men who are not connected 
with the universities, or who have not taken refuge in the 
Church. ■ Of literature itself the State takes little or no cog¬ 
nisance.' It is difficult for contemporaries to gauge its merits; it 
is still more difficult for a government to apportion its rewards.' 

For one who travelled late in life, and whom it was so 
difficult to detach from home, Southey travelled extensively, at 
least at a time when as yet railways w’cre not, and the diligence 
and post-waggon retained' their aboriginal tardiness. The re¬ 
cords of his ‘ trips’ are so agreeable, that we cannot help wishing 
that ‘ to travel and tell his travels had been more of his employ- 
* ment.’ He was among the crowd of English who hurried to 
the Continent in 1815 ; and the ‘ Poet’s Pilgrimt^e to Waterloo’ 
is one of the fruits of his first journey. He had watched the 
fluctuations of the mighty struggle between Europe and England, 
and finally between Europe and Napoleon, with all the ardour 
of his temperament, and hailed its unexpected termination with 
unbounded and indiscriminating joy. For his prophecies of a 
triumphant issue he took more than due credit: the inexorable 
end came to pass indeed, not, howe-ver, so much by the standing 
up of kings, as by the banding together of nations. With the 
immediate results of the Great Peace he appears to have been 
altogether dissatisfied. The world did not revert entirely to the 
year 1788 ; and therefore Southey complained that the revolu¬ 
tionary serpent was not killed, but only scotched. Throughout 
his remarks upon the social and political state of England at this 
time, — from 1816 and for several years afterwards, — upon the 
measures of. go'vernment as well as upon the tactics of opposition^ 
-— we can discern little sagacity, little sound information, and even 
less tolerance and comprehensiveness, than we could imagine pos¬ 
sible in a spectator so intelligent and so much in ea'mest. He 
indulged in a species of pastoral dream about the superior 
honesty and happiness of the ‘felices agricolss:’ he feared and 
hated manufactures: he; was OTposed to freedom of commerce; 
he identified dissent wit^i disafrection: he sighed for the Church 
of Laud and for the policy of Burleigh and the Tudors. Yet 
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what elae oauid bei ospected from oae whose days were passed 
with the deadr a^ who> according to^hia hiogiapher, * long as 
*he hadi'^iranded. at Keswick, ^knew scarcely any thing of the 
rpem<^^4i3E^ng whom he Iped.- These remarks must not 
be-4l^<»^^ nngtacious: our opinions upon Soutfaiey’a social and 
poli^teal theories have oftem l^ea unreservedly expressed; and, 
ha'.:; support of them, we app^l to the contrast between his 
essi^s upon subjects he understood and. hia essays upon subjects 
on which he only felt.' Let readers, who ^isbrust our judgment, 
compare his papers in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ upon ‘ Monastic 
‘ Institutions, Cemeteries^ ^d the Copyright 'Act,’ with his 
papers on ‘ The Manufacturing System, Farliamentm*y Reform, 
*' and the Rise 'tpnd Progress of DisafRaetion,’.«and he will admit 
—unless we greatly err—that, in political controversy, he had, 
in Milton’s expressive phrase, ‘ the use only of his left hand.’ 

Southey’s literary reputation rendered him a welcome and an 
honoured visitant in whatever quarter, his continental excursions 
were directed; but nowhere was he more welcome than in 
Holland, and in no family more completely domesticated tlian 
in. that of Bilderdijk the poet. Mrs. Bilderdijk had translated 
‘Roderick’ into her native language, and made its author 
famous in the Low Countries. Her husband — like Southey 
himself — was, in his domestic circle, full of life, spirits, ^ and 
enthusiasm; and, as there is some resemblance in the character 
of their poetry, so there was a close accordance in the general 
opinions of the brother bards. An accident, wluch .put a stop 
to Southey’s journey in 1825, and -consigned him to the sofa 
instead of the diligence and packet-boat, 4:end^ directly to 
foster .their, new friendship. He became an inmate in Bilder- 
dijk’s house; was nursed % his fair and-acoomplishcd translator; 
and,«in the blooming, promise and home-education of her son 
Lodow^k,^ saw reflected the imc^ of his own hearth. The 
learned stores of the hospitable Yerbeyst-^ whose Rhenish was 
as - good as any, and whose beer was the. best in the world — 
furnished the .library at Keswick with many ponderous and 
important recruits; while the iett^ from Leyden'in I82dare 
as delightful a- picture of a. s^lar on his tiaveli^. as is his 
^imnd corregpondmuie of hia duly life in Cnmberlar^ . 

•tWe have -already, alluded -^to the eariyj.worl^ng' out of 
Southey’8<p(»tkial. vein; so. contrary to the-experience of 
ffl^ater poets. -After the pubhoation-of ‘Roderick,’xU4814, 
h4i>priiduced nothing of mmbimit -in poetry,'- and -^e Corpus 
Sip^^eumum —^ for so^his' cd^eoted epics might b«:oaUed — was 
c^i^^|^ .by the more gemal brUliands of Byron 

Shelley and Wipdriswoxth. But SdtflieyVi poetic 
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spring was succeeded by a long and fruitful season of prose 
writings; of which some few were comparatively still-bom, but 
many of them survive and will probably last as long as the 
English language. In his Life of Nelson, first published in 
1813, he opened, in our opinion, the true vein of his genius — 
Biography; and, if we were required to perform for his- works a 
service similar to that which the priest and barber rendered to 
the library of Don Quixote, we would at once rescue from the 
puigatory flames his Lives of Nelson, Wesley, and Copper. 
Southey was naturally too voluminous to be safely entrusted 
with a subject'of ainple verge and margin. The narrower limits 
of biography were s^utary for his genius. They compelled him 
to be brief, without denying him the privilege of short excur¬ 
sions and le^timate ornament. • His diction too, smooth and 
rhythmical as it was, was also in a still higher d^ree collo¬ 
quial. In anecdotes be delighted, and he told them well: he 
read character — at least the characters of the dead — acutely, 
and he delineated it perspicuously; his command of illustrative 
matter was- unbounded, and he framed his portraitures with it 
most skilfully. .On these accounts, had he executed his de¬ 
sign of continuing Warton’s History of English Poetry, he 
would in all respects, except epigrammatic vigour, have pro¬ 
bably surpassed * Johnson’s Lives of the Poets.’ This is on the 
supposition,—first, that his continuation would have been made 
on other principles than those which Mackintosh justly censures as 
having misled him in’his ‘ Specimens of the later English Poets,’-— 
and, next, that his code of anti-Johnsonian criticism would have 
been reduced within the bounds of reason. Of Southey’s three 
historical works, the Narrative of the Peninsular War has long 
been dead, if, indeed, it can be said to hai^ lived at all It 
was constructed on [Leigh’s and Howell’s plan of perpetually 
stopping progress to discuss the origin of ev^ place or circum¬ 
stance he had occasion to introduce. His ' Book of the Church ’ 
will always be read with pleasure for its style, but cannot be 
trusted for its assertions. Had it been as impartial as it is pic¬ 
turesque, it would be one of the most delightful of tnanualsJ 
But the temper iu which it .ia vnritten will satisfy those' alone 
who are predetermined to ^ulr Liaud in the ri^ht^ and rim 
Puritans and. Long Parliamrat in the wrong. The ‘ History of 
Brazil ’ is a performance of fiur higher merit than either of the 
fore*mentioned works. . Ita> 9 ubject alone is a drawback upon its 
populaiity, for flaw 'pmosons have any special motive for study¬ 
ing the records of WiPettuguese settlonent in three quario 
volumes. The'^materialai*<^.'ri^ oecasion-'-were collected by his 

uncle,> Herbert HUi^ <wei»/<^riieaaselves> uiirivsH^ iu valuer and 
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were aoeeMiUe'at the’tkne to none but the historian. His whole 
heart was m this l^k: it was an episode in his long-cherished 
Historj o£ Portugal : and the labour of love was discharged 
with^ ttnwonted -ngour and alacrity. In his account of the 
’RrSyils no political antipathies disturb the genial current of his 
fancy.' He revels in glowing descriptions of . the marvels of 
tropic^ wture, the picturesque features of 'savage life, and the 
ohiTalrous adventures of the European settiers. The ‘Collo- 
* quips' and the ‘ Doctor ’ ’combined display the twofold aspect 
of Southey’s diaracter—its earnest and its roortive side. The 
^rlicrof these wtH'ks has been described by Mr. Macaulay in a 
^xrmer number- of -this ''Journal. The latter, besides its odd 
leaning- and >^andean turn of specqlation, exhibits in the 
character of the Doves, and. in a most graceful love-story, 
powers which, more sedulously cultivated, might have enrolled 
their author in the goodly company of British novelists. 

"We have endeavoured to delineate Bobert Southey as he 
lived at Greta Hall, as he appeared to the world, and in his 
relations to literature. But we must now hasten onward to the 
mournful and affecting close of his career. His works had en¬ 
riched various departments of English literature; honours had 
been lavished upon him by native and foreign universities; 
and his acquaintance was sought by all who had a respect 
for learning and a knowledge of lus worth. He had ‘indeed 
drunk deeply of the cup of affliction, but he had also enjoyed 
and recognised his enjoyment of no ordinttry share of earthly 
happiness. - Death and marriage had, indeed, narrowed the 
circle at Greta Hall; but his faculties were still undouded, and 
his energy was yet unimpaired. He continued to dsHght in 
his mountain rambles, in his annual tour, in correspondence 
and hospitality; and he looked forward, with characteristic 
cheerfulness,' to fhe completion of the works which he had 
in hand, and. to the accomplishment of literary plans more 
extensive stilL. But :rii&,doud which was destined to settle perma¬ 
nently on hia intellect, began to gather its sombre folds around 
him in tbe;«immor of 1826, . -In the June of that year, in com¬ 
pany with Mr. H. Taylor and 'Mr. Bickmui, he macle a short 
tour in. Hollaa<h und revisited the Bil^erdijks at.Leyden. 
His return tO' Komvick from dl former excursions had been 
litt: event of the liveliest interest both to the tcaveliers and to- 
who bad remained at boxsia^’ He was now welhqhiedwith 



.end sad antidl»tiQH&,'J|3^ .youngKt daiightfer, Isabel, 
Ind on a. bed of siekne^s miU whU^ ^e-niever rose. 


l^pi:oQarioi^.naturp of husbapd’p inepme had been the 
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naturally nervous constitution. Keswick, alternately, as we 
have seen, a lonely and much-visited abode, was considered, in 
1834, when her mental malady had reached its crisis, too un¬ 
quiet a residence for one no longer competent to even fiunily 
duties; and it became necessary to place her in a lunatic 
asylum at York. She returned to Keswick, only to die in the 
bosom of her family- Her mental disorder lasted three years. 
The afflicted husband sustained with Christian fortitude this last 
and heaviest trial, but when the necessity for exertion ceased, 
he had become an altered man. ‘ I feel,’ he says in one of bis 
letters at this period, ‘ as one of the Siamese twins would 
‘ do, if the other had died and he had survived the separa- 
‘ tion.* A tour in lh(} West of England in 1837, and a brief 
excursion into Normandy, Brittany, and Touraine, in the 
autumn of the following year, were the last of his summer jour¬ 
neys. His fellow-travellers remarked the change which was 
stealing over him. All his inovemenfs were slower; he was 
liable to frequent fits of absence; his journal, once so minute^ 
was at first irregularly kept, and then laid aside; his clear and 
compact handwriting bcoaine feeble and indistinct, like the 
early efforts of a child. 

With the following anecdote, we shall drop the curtain upon 
the parting scene of this tragic history. Addison has finely 
remarked, that Babylon in ruins is not so affecting or so solemn 
a spectacle as a noble intellect overthrown. In Southey’s ashes 
still lingered their wonted fires: — 

* One of the plainest signs,’ says Mr. Cuthbert Southey, ‘ that his 
over-wrought mind was completely Avorn out, was the cessation of 
his accustomed labours. But while doing nothing (with him how 
plain a proof that nothing could be done), he would frequently antici¬ 
pate a coming period of his usual industry. His mind, Avhile any 
spark of its reasoning poivers remained, was busy with its old day¬ 
dreams— the History of Portugal—the History of the Monastic 
Orders— the Doctor; all were soon to be taken in hand in earnest, 
all completed, and new Avorks added to these. For a considerable 
time after he had ceased to compose, he took pleasure in reading; 
and the habit continued after the power of comprehension was gone. 
His dearly-prized books, indeed, w-ere a pleasure to him almost to 
the-end; and he would walk slowly round his library looking at 
them, and taking them down mechanically* In the earlier stages of 
his disorder (if the term may be fitly applied to a case which was not 
a perversion of the faculties, but their decay,) he could still converse 
at times with much of ,his old liveliness and energy. When tke 
mind was, as it Avere, set going upon some familiar subject, for a 
little time you could not perceive much failure; but if the thread was 
broken, if it was a conversation in which new topics were started, or 
if any argument was commenced, his powers failed him at once, and. 
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a painful sense of this seemed to come over him for the moment. 
His recollection first failed as to recent events, and his thoughts ap¬ 
peared chiefly to dwell upon those long past ; and, as his mind grew 
weaker, these recollections kerned to recede still farther hack* 
Names he could rarely remember, and more than once, when trying 
to recall one which he felt he ought to know, I have seen him press 
his hand upon his brow, and sadly exclaim, — “ Memoiy, memory! 
“ where art thou gone ? ” ' 

In a dacrk and storoiy morning of March, 1843, the mortal 
remains of Southey were deposited in their final abode, in the 
churchyard of Croathwaite. The over-toiled brain, the liberal 
and capacious heart at length rested in the bosom of the 
mountain land which he had adopted an^ loved to the last so 
well. After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well, surrounded by the 
graves of the children and the wife who had passed away before 
him. Of the literary contemporaries who eclipsed or equalled his 
celebrity, Mr. Moore and Mr. Rogers ai’e now, we believe, the 
sole survivors. A great cycle has nearly closed which a distant 
and reverent posterity will regard as second only to the Eliza¬ 
bethan era. On that bede-roll of English worthies the name 
of Robert Southey will be indelibly inscribed. 


Akt. IV. — Souvenirs dun Voyage dans la Tartaric^ le Thibet^ 
et la Chine^ pendant hs Annees 1844, 1845, et 1846. Par 
M. Hue, Pritre Missionaire de la Congregation de St. La- 
zare. 2 vols. Paris: 1850. 

f 

A BOUT the end of 1846, Mr. Alexander Johnston, son of the 
late Sir Alexander, and secretary to Her Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ter -Plenipotentiary in China, was fellow-passenger on board the 
steamer, from Hon^Kong to Ceylon with a French Lazarist 
Missionary, named Joseph Gabet. It appeared that M. Gabet 
was then on hls^ytray from China to Pm-is, intending, should 
clroumstances be favourable on his arrival, to bring under the 
notice of the>Frm)fih Government the. ill treatment which ho 
himself and u broriier missionary had experienced at Lhassa, 
from Ke-shen, resident on the part of the Emperor of China at 
the Court, of the Grand . Lamik Some of OQr> refers will 
recognise in thb; natuo that of the Imperial Commissioner who 
was-opposed to Captain Elliot, in 1839, at Canton; and who, 
on account of the msasters which , befell the Chinese arms,- was 
disgpeed, plundered, and even condemned to" death by the 
Em^or* but has since, with ^marvellous expedition^ contrived 
' to re^ui|l^’4ieas'ly all his fonnei^ honours. and credit,rUnd even a 
great pdrtion of his former wealth, which was colossal, as we 
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shall see. Mr. Johnston found the narrative of M. Gabet so 
curious and Interesting, as the most recent and authentic account 
of Thibet in its relation to China, that he noted down the prin¬ 
cipal heads at the time, and, on returning to his official post, 
presented the manuscript to Sir John Davis, Avho forwarded a 
copy in his despatches to Lord Palmerston. 

Nothing more was heard about the matter, until the appear¬ 
ance of these two volumes, by M. Hue, the companion of M. 
Gabet in all his adventures. A more interesting as well as 
diverting book has seldom issued from the French press. The 
qualifications of a Humboldt are not to be expected in a mis¬ 
sionary priest. And though it should contribute nothing to the 
geographer or savant, we might well be grateful for its in¬ 
formation regarding countries nearly inaccessible to Europeans; 
but this information is conveyed in such an inexhaustible 
strain of good humour and fun, as amply to repay the perusal 
of any class of readers. In these points M. Hue bears some 
resemblance to hia * English namesake, Theodore; as ivc may 
almost call him. 

Some eight years before the late ‘ Papal Aggression,’ His 
Holiness of Rome took a rather smaller liberty with the 
Emperor of China, by appointing a vicar apostolic to Mongol 
Tartary. The next thing was to ascertain, if possible, the 
extent and nature of this gigantic vicariat. However dreadful 
the Intolerance and oppression under which Romish priests groan 
among us, they are a good deal worse off in the Celestial 
Empire; and yet there, strange to say, they are as quiet as 
lambs, and the government seldom hears of them, except when 
some stray missionary is detected and packed off to the coast,' for 
foreign shipment. MM. Gabet and Hue, who happened to bo 
residing a little to the north of the Great Wall, in Eastern Tar¬ 
tary, at the commencement of 1844, were appointed by their 
spiritual superior to make their way as well as they could 
through Western Tartary to Lhassa, the capital of Thibet, and 
the holy see of Lamanism. This might look, at first sight, like 
taking the bull by the horns. The reader will find, howevfer, 
to his surprise, that all the opposition they experienced was not 
ecclesiastical, but lay ,— not religious^ but political; and that 
while they received every encouragement and hospitality from 
the Lama’s government, they were baffled, and at length ex¬ 
pelled, by the exertions of the Chinese resident, or ambassador, 
Ke-shen. 

In China a Romish bishop or priest is obliged to pass himself 
off, as well as he can, for a native, in' the lay dress of the coun¬ 
try ; but they were now going to enter a nation of priests, and 
therefore prepared to disguise themselves as Lamas. Off went 
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the tail, which had been cherished ever since their departure 
from France, leaving the head entirely'shaven. A long yellow 
robe was fastened on the right side by five gilt buttons: it was 
drawn round the waist by a red girdle. Over this was Avorn a 
short red jacket, Avithout sleeves; or, as they call it in Cliincsc, 

* a back and breast; ’ having a narrow collar of purple velvet. 
A yellow hat with broad brim, and surmounted by a red silk 
button, finished olF their neAV costume.' Their only attendant 
was a young Mongol neophyte, named Samdadchiemba, Avho is 
thus described; — ‘ Un nez large et insolcmment retrousse, uue 

* grande bouche fendue cn ligne droite, des levres dpaisscs ct 
‘ saillantes; un teint fortement bronze, tout contribuait a donner 
‘ d sa physionomie un aspect sauvage et dedaigneux-’ This 
Tartar Adonis had charge of tAvo camels and a Avhitc horse, 
which, with a tent and a dog to guard it, completed the equip¬ 
ment of our adventurous missionaries for the desert. They had 
no other guide for their route than a compass and a map of the 
Chinese empire, published in Paris. 

The apprehensions expressed by the friends Avhom they left 
behind, regarding Avhat they might suffer in the journey to 
Lhassa, were fully answered in the event. M. Gabct Avell 
nigh sank under the extreme hardships of this savage and no¬ 
madic life; first across an inhospitable desert, and then over 
mountains to Avhich the Alps are trifles. From plunder tliey 
escaped tolerably free, though the Mongol robbers Avould seem 
to be the civilcst in the world. Instead of rudely clapping a 
pistol to your breast, they blandly observe, * Venerable elder 

* brother, I am tired of going a-foot, please to lend me your 

* horse; I am Avithout money, do give me the loan of your 
‘ purse; it is .A'ery cold to-day, let me have the use of your coat.’' 
If the venerable elder brother, has the charity to comply, he is 
duly thanked; but if not, the humble appeal is supported by the 
cudgel; and, should this not do, by something more coercive- 
still. Very little better than the professional robbers were any 
bands of Chinese soldiers Avith Avhom they might have the bad 
luck to fall in, and wliose neighbourhood, therefore, they dili¬ 
gently shunned. During the Avar with England, on the north¬ 
east coast, these ragamuffin troops were so dreaded by their 
own countrymen that, when the process of civilised warfare 
came to be known and understood by the Chinese people, tlie 
latter often welcomed us as deliverers, and their satisfaction was 
increased Avhen the public granaries Avere thrown open to them, 
for nothing. 

Oust missionaries had a chamCteristic account of the war with 
England from a Tartar, whom they met in the desert: 
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* “ What, were all the Tartar banners called together ?«_«Ycs, all. 
At first it passed for a very small matter; everyone said it would 
never reach us. The troops of Kitat* (China) went first of all, but 
tliey did nothing. The banners of Solon also marched, but they 
could not resist the heat of the south. The Emperor then scut us his 
sacred order.... On the same day we marched to Peking, and from 
Peking we went to Tien-tsin^ where wc remained three months 
“ But did you fight—did you sec the enemy?”—“No; he did not dare 

show liiinself. The Chinese protested everywhere that wc marclied 
lo certain and unavailing death.—What cun you do/said they, 
‘against these sea-monsters?—They live in the waters like fish. 
When least expected, they appear on the surface, and throw combus¬ 
tible balls of iron. When the bow is bent against them they take 
again to the water like frogs.* Thus it was they tried to frighten us, 
but wc soldiers of the eight banners are ignorant of fear. The Emperor 
liaJ provided eacli leader a Luma instructed in medicine, and initiated 
in all the sacred auguries. They would cure us of the diseases of 
xjlirnatc, and save us from the magic of the sea-monsters—what, then, 
need we fear? Tlie reb(ds, on hearing that the invincible troops of 
Tehakar approached, were seiaied with alarm, and asked for peace. 
The sacred master Shiny'cku) of his immense mercy granted it, and 
then we returned to our pastures, and to the charge of our flocks.”* 

It is known for certain tliiit when the British force had 
rcacdicd Nanking and the grand canal in 1842, the Emperor so 
fully expected a visit at Peking that he stationed a force at Tien¬ 
tsin, as stated by the Tartar, and made every preparation to 
decamp into Tartary himself. In the confusion of packing up, 
some dexterous persons contrived to rob the treasury of several 
jnillions, and to tliis day the culprits have never been detected, 
'i'lie parties considered responsible, however, were, with all 
their relations and connexions, made answerable for the restora¬ 
tion of the treasure to the third and fourth generation. With¬ 
out adverting to this circumstance, M. IIuc observes, in another 
place, that during the progress of the war with the English, 

‘ nous savions que rempereur etait aux abois, ct qu*il ne savait 

* oh prendre Targcnt necessairc pour empecher dc mourir do 

* falni line poignee do soldats qui etaient charges de veiller a 
^ rintegrite du territoh'C Chinois.’ 

The most distinguished hero, sent by the Emperor to exter¬ 
minate the English during our war, was a Chinese general 
named Yang. This man had enticed the unfortunate Mahom- 
edan chief, Jehanghir, in the war witli Casbgar, to trust himself 
in his hands, and then sent him in a cage to Peking, where, 
after amusing the Emperor, he'w^as cruelly put to death- M. 
Hue heard the following account of Yang’s tactics: — 

* Thus, the Chinese town at Moscow is called Kiiaigorod^ and Marco 
Polo always calls China. Abf/my, anglice, Kathau 
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* Aus4t6t <{^e Taction sMngageait, il faisait deux grands nosuds k 
sa barbe ppfir n’en Stre pas embarrasse; puis il se portait k Tarri^re 
de ses troupes* Itk, arme d’un long sabre, il poussait ses soldats au 
comba^ et^ipassacrait impitojablement ceux qui avaient la l&cbetd de 
recoler* Q^te.fa^on de commander une armie paraitra bien bizarre; 
main , ceux qui ^ont vecu parmi les Chinois y verront que le genie 

du general Yang etait basd sur la connaissance de ses 

'h ' 

His tactics certainly did not succeed against our troops, and 
as he nevt^ Inade his appearance, it is supposed that he occupied 
his favourite place of honour at the tail of the rear guard, and 
led gallantly in a retreat. ‘ Nous avons demand^,’ says M. 
Hue, ‘ a plusieurs mandarins pourquoi Ic Batourou Yang n’avait 
^ pas exterminc les Anglais: tons nous ont r^pondu qu’il en 
* avait eu compassion.’ 

We have a terrible description in these volumes of Tartar 
uncleanliness, and several of the details on this subject arc quite 
unpresentable. The dogma of the transmigration of souls acts, 
it seems, with some as a protection to the'vermin with which 
they are infested. The interior of their tents is repulsive and 
almost insupportable to those unaccustomed to the odours that 
prevail there. Dirty as the Chinese may be, their northern 
neighbours far exceed them; the former at least have taken 
it upon themselves to settle the question, by calling the latter 
Chow Ta-tsze, * stinking Tartars,’ as systematically as they call 
Europeans * foreign devils.’ 

This clever and indefatigable, .but not too scrupulous, race, 
have nearly displaced the Manchows in their original country 
to the north-east of the Great Wall, and almost os far as the 
river Saghalien.* The Chinese are the men of business and 
shopkeepers in all towns, and have very little mercy on the 
comparatively honest and simple Tartars. It is impossible to 
help laughing at the stories of their ingenious rascality. They 
are in fact the chevaliers (Tindustrie —the Scapins and Masca- 
rilles of Eastern Asia. M. Hue, in the following passage, gives 
an account of their tricks, which might have appU^ very closely 
to the way in which they treated our poor sailors in the south 
of China; — 

* When the Mongols, an ^^6 ingenuous race as ever was, 

arrive in a trading town, they are immediately surrounded by Chinese, 
who carry, them oft'home as it were by force. Tea is prepared, their 
bee^is looked to, a thousand little services rendered. Tliey are 

/ Mainfenant on a beau paroourirda Mantchourie jusqu*au fleuve 
AiMUT .. 0*bst tout comme si on voyagait dans quelque province de 
Chine/ 
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cai’essed, flattered, monetised in short. The Mongols, who have 
nothing of duplicity in their own character, and suspect none in 
others, end by being moved and touched by all these kindnesses. 
They take in sober earnest all the professions of devotion and frater¬ 
nity with which they are plied, and, in a word, persuade themselves 
that they have had the good fortune to meet with people they can con¬ 
fide in. Aware, moreover, of their own inaptitude for commercial 
dealings, they are enchanted at finding brothers— Ahatou, as they 
call it, —who are so hind as to undertake to buy and sell for them. A 
good dinner gratis, which is served in a room to the rear, always ends 
by persuading them of the entire devotion of the Chinese confederacy. 
“ If these people were interested,” says the honest Tartar to himself, 
“ if they wished to plunder me, they would hardly give me such a 
good dinner for nothing; they would not expend so much money on 
me.” It is generally at this first repast that the Chinese bring into 
play all that their character combines of yillany and trickery. Once 
in possession of the poor Tartar, he never escapes. They serve him 
with spirits in excess, and make him drink till he is fuddled. Thus 
they keep possession of their victim for three or four days, never 
losing sight of him, making him smoke, drink, and eat; while they 
sell his live stock, and purchase for him whatever he may want* 
charging him generally double or triple for every thing.’ 

M. Hue puts in a strong light that appropriation to them¬ 
selves of Manchow, or Eastern Tartary (the country of their 
last conquerors), which has been effected by the Chinese within 
something more than a century, and to which we have already 
alluded. In a map of this country, constructed' by the Jesuits, 
Pere Duhalde states his reason for inserting the Tartar names, 
and not the Chinese. ‘ Of what use,’ says he, ‘ would it be to a 
‘ traveller in Manchouria to know that the river Saghalien is 

* called by the Chinese He-loung-Keang (river of the Black 

* Dragon), since he has no business with them, and the Tartars, 
‘ with whom he has to deal, know nothing of this name.’ ‘ This 
' observation might be true in the time of Kanghy,’ says M. 
Hue, * when it was made, but the very opposite is the fact at 
‘ present; for the traveller in Manchouria now finds that he 

* has to deal with China, and it is of the He-loung-Keang that 

* he hears, and not of the Saghalien.' In our own colonies, the 
rapidly increasing numbers and wealth of the Chinese, where 
they exist, are apt to give them a degree of presumption which, 
with the aid of their vices, might nu^c them troublesome, were 
it not for the wholesome dread they entertain of European 
power, wherever they happen to be really acquainted with it. 

M. Hue explains how Thibet, and even Mongol Tartaiy, to 
a considerable extent, is a nation of Lamas. He says he may 
venture to assert that in Mongolia they form at least a third of 
the whole population. In alnaost every family, with the excep- 
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tion of the eldest son, who remains ^homme woir,’* all the rest 
of the males are destined to be Lamas. Nothing can be more 
obvious than the fact that, in China Proper, Buddhism and its 
temples are in ruins, and the priests left in a starving condition; 
while, on the other hand, the government gives every encourage¬ 
ment to Lamanism in Tartary. The double object is said to 
be thus to impose a check on the growth of the population, and 
at the same time render tliat population as little warlike as pos¬ 
sible. The remembrance of the ancient power of the Mongols 
haunts the court of Peking. They were once masters of the 
empire, and, to diminish the chances of a new invasion, the 
study is now to weaken them by all possible means. 

With this large proportion of the male population condemned 
to celibacy, M. Hue gives us the following I'casons for liis think¬ 
ing that polygamy, under all the circumstances, is the best thing 
for the Mongol Tartars, f It seems generally to have existed in 
the pastoral and nomadic state. 

‘ La polygamic, abolie par TEvangile, efreontraire cn soi au bonlieur 
et k la Concorde de la farnille, doit ctre consideree peut.Stre coinmc 
un bien pour les Tartares. Vu fetat actucl ilc Icur societe, clle esfc 
coinme une barriisi'C opposee au libertinage et u la corruption dos 
moours. Le cdlibat etant impose aux Lamas, ct la classe de ceux qui 
se rasent la tote et vivept dans les lamaseries etant si nombreusc, si les 
hllcs ne trouvaient pas it se placer dans les families cn qualite d’dpouscs 
aecondaires, il e^t facile de concevoir les desordres qui naitraient dc 
*cette multiplicitc de jeunes personnes sans souticn, et abandonnees a 
olles-mdmes/ 

The married state, however, is any thing but the conjugal, 

* This is a distinguishing term for the Laity, who wear their black 
Lair, while the Lamas shave the Avliole head. 

f It Hue is here treating of the Mongol Tartars; not of tlie 
Thibetians. Father Regis in his memoir annexed to Duhaldc, 
speaking of the polyandry of Thibet, states, expressly that ‘ tlie Tar- 

* tars admit of no such irregularity.' Tiirneiv Moorcroft, and Skinner 
found a plurality of husbands common at Teshoo Loomboo, Ladak, 
and on the Himalayas. We found it too in Ceylon, as Ciesav had 
found it in Britain. Barbarous as the custom seems to us, and in¬ 
explicable by any supposed disproportion of the sexes, wc perceive 
no more satisfactory explanation of its existence among the Thi¬ 
betians, than among the Nairs in Malabar. There is no incom¬ 
patibility, it is true, between Polygamy and Polyandry. The Nair, 
we suspect, docs not limit liimsclf to his coparcenary wife: And in 
the M^iabarat, altliough Draupadi is the wife 'of the Five Pandus 
brothers, some of them, — if not all,—and Arjuna especially, have 
several other wives. But, in case Mt IIuc found Polyandry at Lhassa, 
in either form, the omission is unaccountable. It must have been as 
great a novelty to a European, tas he rumour of Mr. Hodgson's * live 

* unicorn.’ 
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in the literal and derivative sense of the term. The husband 
can send back the lady to her parents without even assigning 
a reason. He is quits by the oxen, the sheep, and the horses 
which he was obliged to give as the inaiTiagc present; and the 
parents, it seems, can sell the same merchandise over again to a 
second bidder! 

Our travellers in their progress westward had to cross the 
Yellow River more than once Avherc it makes a bend north¬ 
wards through the Great Wall and back again, enclosing in this 
ciii ve an area of some three degrees square, the miserably ^vaste 
and sandy country of the Ortous. Unhappily for the poor 
missionaries, this ruthless and ungainly stream (which a late 
emperor justly called ‘China’s sorrow’) was in its frequent con¬ 
dition of overflow, and we have a pitiable description of the 
miseries endured by themselves and their camels, of all beasts 
tlic least adapted to deal with floods. The waters of the Yellow 
River, pure and clear at their source among the Thibet moun¬ 
tains, do not assume their muddy tinge until they i*cach the 
alluvial tracts of the Ortous, where they spread over thousands 
of acres during the inundations, altogether concealing the bed 
of the stream. Being from this point always nearly on a level 
with the country through which they flow, this defect of e;i- 
caisseinevt is the cause of disavstrous accidents, when the rapid 
stream is swollen by melting snows near its source. The same 
velocity, which charges the river thickly with comminuted soil, 
prevents its deposition on the passage until it reaches the pro¬ 
vinces of Honan and Keavgnauy where the actual bed of the 
river is now higher than a great portion of the immense plain 
through which it runs. This evil being continually aggravated 
by further depositions of mud, a fearful catastrophe seems to 
overhang that unfortunate region; at the same time that the 
constant repair of the dikes taxes the ingenuity, while it ex¬ 
hausts the treasury, of the Chinese government. Sir John 
Davis offered to the minister Keying, a relation of the Em¬ 
peror, the aid of English engineers in an emergency where 
science could scarcely fail of beneficial results; but he shook 
his head, and said he dared not even mention the subject. 

The personal observations of M. Hue settle the question as 
to the real nature and amount of what is called the ‘ Great 
^ Wall ’ towards the west: — 

‘ We had occasion,’ he says, ‘ to cross it at more than fifteen dif¬ 
ferent points, and several times we travelled for whole days in the 
line of its direction, and kept it constantly in view. Often, in lieu 
of those double turreted walls, which exist near Peking, we met with 
nothing mdte than a simple piece of masonry, and sometimes a modest 
rampart of earth. We‘even occasionally saw their famous wall 
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reduced to its most simple expression, and composed solely of some 
heaped stones.’* 

It may be observed, with reference to the land frontiers of 
the Chinese empire on the west, that the authority of the 
Emperor, instead of abruptly encountering the hard outline of 
an entirely independent authority, is shadowed off by something 
of a blended jurisdiction. ‘ II existe dans lo Kaji-sou, ct sur les 

* frontieres de la province de Sse- Tchouan, plusicurs peuplades 

* qui se gouvement ainsi elles-mSmes, ct d’apr^ des lois spe- 

* ciales. Toutes portent la denomination de Tou-sse, d laquelle 
‘ on ajoute le nom de fatnille de leur chef ou souverain.’ (F. 36.) 
We find in another place that this prevails to the south-west, 
on the borders of Ava. ‘ On the outskirts of the empire, to- 

* wards the west, are a number of towns or stations, called 
' Too-sse, or “native jurisdictions,” where the aborigines are 
‘ more or less independent, and where there is, in fact, a kind 

* of divided authority, each party being immediately subject to 

* its own chiefs. This is particularly true of the Lolos.’— The 
Chinese, vol. i. 

It is an odd result of our war with China, that something of 
the same principle should have been established by treaty at 
the Five Forts of trade on the opposite side of the empire. 
British subjects are there entirely independent of the Chinese 
law, and governed by their own consuls, who act under ordi¬ 
nances framed by the governor and legislative council of Hong¬ 
kong, confirmed by her Majesty in Council. The inference from 
the frequency of these * native jurisdictions ’ is, that Chinese 
law, as administered towards foreigners, becomes intolerable; so 
at least it proved at Canton. 

It would be a pity to spoil the following passage by a trans¬ 
lation : — 

' Notre aubergiste, un Chinois pur-sang, pour nous donner une 
preuve de sa sagacite, nous demands sans tergiverscr si nous n'4tions 
pas Anglais; et pour ne laisser aucun doute k sa question, il ajouta 
qu’il entendait par Jng-hie-U les “ diables marins ” qui faisaient la 
guerre k Canton.—Non, nous ne sommes pas Anglais; nous autres, 
nous ne sommes diables d’aucune faqon, ni de mer, ni de terre. Un 


* ‘P&re Gerbillon informs us, that beyond the Yellow River, to its 
western extremity (or for full one half of its total length), the. wall is 
chiefly a mound of earth or gravel, about fifteen feet in height, with 
only occasional towers of brick. Marco Pqlo’s silence concerning it 
m^' therefore be accounted for on the supposition that, having seen 
only litis imperfect portion, he did not deem it an object of sufficient 
curiosity to .deserve particular notice, without the necessity of imagin- 
that he entered China to the south of the great barrier,’— The 
^inese, vol. L 
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desoeuvre vint fort a propoa ddtruire le mauvaia effet de cette in¬ 
terpellation intempeslive.—Toi, dit-il a I’aubergiste, tu ne saia pas 
regarder lea figures des hommes. Comment oses-tu pr<?,tendre que 
ces gens Itl sent des Yang-kouei-tse ? Est-ce que tu ne aais pas ([te 
ceux-ci ont lea yeux tout bleu8,etles cheveux tout rouges? — C’est 
juste, dit I’aubergiste, je n’avais paa bien rdfldchi,—Non, certaine- 
ment, ajoutames-nous, tu n’avais pas bien rdfiechi. Crois-tu que des 
monatres' marina pourraient, commes nous, vivre sur terre, et sei'aient 
capables d’aller k cheval? — Oh, c’est juste, c’est bien cela; lea Inij- 
kie-li, dit-on, n’osent jamais quitter la mer; aussitdt qu’ils montent k 
terre, ils tremblent et meurent comme les poissons qu’on met hors de 
I’cau. On parla beaucoup des moeura et*du caraetdre des diables 
marina, et d’apres tout ce qui en fut dit, il demeura demontrd que 
nous n’dtions pas du tout de la meme race.’ 

These volumes contain the most detailed and complete ac> 
count of Lamanism that we remember ever to have met with; 
and they confirm, on the authority of these Bomish priests 
themselves, the astonishing resemblance that exists between the 
external rites and institutions of Buddhism and those of the 
Church of Borne. Besides celibacy, fasting, and prayers for the 
dead, there are enshrined relics, holy water, ineense, candles in 
broad day, rosaries of beads counted in praying, worship of 
saints, processions, and a monastic habit resembling that of the 
mchdicant orders. Although our worthy missionaries call the 
images of Lamanism idols, and the Bomish idols images, we do 
not think the distinction is worth much, and therefore may 
throw in this item with the rest; the more especially as, on the 
summary principle of ‘inveniam viam, aut faciam,’ the com¬ 
mandment against idol worship has been thrust bodily out of 
their Decalogue by the Bomanists, as may be seen from any 
copy of the Missal. It is remarkable that these very mission¬ 
aries had an image made for their own adoration, from a Euro¬ 
pean model, at a place on their journey where a huge image of 
Buddha had just been cast, and sent off to Lhassa. (Voki. p. 41.) 
Thus the object of their worship was a molten image, the work 
not only of men’s but Fagan hands, employed indifferently for 
either Buddhism or Bomanism. 

It is at once curious, and an instructive lesson to unprejudiced 
minds, to observe that M. Hue, while he indulges in pleasantries 
at the expense of the Buddhists, entirely forgets how applicable 
his sarcasms are to his own side of the question. After de¬ 
scribing an assembly in a college of Lamas, where the explana¬ 
tions given by the priests or professors on certain points of their 
religion proved as vague and incomprehensible as the thing to 
be explained, he adds, * On est, du reste, convaincu que la sub- 
‘ limit4 d’une doctrine est en raison directe de son obscuriti et 
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^ dc son impcndtrabilite/ Let us only suppose M, Hue ex¬ 
pounding to these Lamas the dogma of Transubstantiation, and 
adding, in testimony of its truth, that St. Ignatius Loyola, with 
eyesight sharpened by faith, declared he actually saw the fari¬ 
naceous substance clmuging itself into flesh. ‘ Les hommes,* 
observes our autlior in another place, * sont pju’tout les mCines !* 

The jokes, in which M. Hue indulges against the devotees 
and recluses of Buddhism, are similar to what have been repeated 
a thousand times with reference to those of Romanism: — 

‘ Ce jeune lama de vingt^quatre nns etait un gros galllard bleu 
membro, et dont la lourile et epaisse figure Taccusait de faire dans 
son ctroit reduit une forte consoramation de beurre. Nous ne 
pouvions jamais le voir mettre le nez a la porte de,sa case, sans 
songcr a ce rat de La Fontaine, qui par devotion s’etait retire dans 
un fromage de Hollunde.’ 

The monasteries of the Lamas, resembling as they do in so 
many respects those of the Romanists, differ from them on some 
few points. The members are all subject to the same rule and 
the same discipline; but they do not seem to live to the same 
extent in community; and exclusive rights of property prevail 
among them. Our inlssiouaries passed some months in these 
establishments. Besides His Holiness the Supreme Lama at 
Lhassa, there are Grand Lamas, who derive their in vest! thru 
from him, and descend from past ages In uninterrupted succes¬ 
sion. With I'efcrcnce to one of these, it is observed: — 

‘ Si la personne du grand Lama nous frappa peu, il n'en fut pas 
ainsi de son costume, qui etait rigoureusement celui dcs eveques; il 
portait sur sa tete une mitre jaune; un long baton en forme de crosse 
\crosier) dtait dans sa main droite ; et ses 6paules etaient I'ccouvertes 
d'un manteau en taffetas violet, retenu sur sa poitrine par nne agraffe, 
et semblable en tout h. une chape. Dans la suite, nous auroiis a sig¬ 
naler de nombreux rapports entre le culte catholique et les ceremo¬ 
nies Lamanesques/ (Vol. ii. p. 101.) 

M. Hue afterwards recapitulates as follows; — 

* La crosse, la mitre, la Dalmatique, la chape ou pluvial, que les 
grands Lamas portent en voyage, ou lorsqu'ils font quelque ccremonie 
hors du temple; Tolfice h deux choeurs, la psalmodie, les cxorcismcs, 
I’encensoir soutenu par cinq chaines, et pouvant s’ouvrir et se fenuer 
il volontd; les benedictions donnees par les Lamas cn etendant la main 
droite sur la tete des fideles ; Ic chapelet, Ic celibat ecclesinstique, les 
rctraites spirituelles, le culte des saints, les jeunes, les processions, les 
litanies, Teau benite; voilh autant de rapports que les bouddhistes 
ont avec nous.* 

He might have added, that they likewise have a goddess, 
whom they call Tieifhow^ literally reyina coelh 'Queen of 
‘ Heaven j ^ but with a different legend.' 
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Our author very naturally endeavours to persuade Inmself 
and his readers that by sonic process of diablerie these thino-s 
have been borrowed from his own Church: but why should wc 
do such violence to the subject, when there is the much easier, 
more intelligible, and more sti'aightforward course of deriving 
both from something older than either; and remaining persuaded, 
as most of us must have been long, ago, that the Pagan rites and 
Pontifex Maximus of the modern Rome represent, in outward 
fashion, the paganism and Pontifex Maximus of the ancient? 
Strange to say, instead of blinking the matter, a sort of parallel 
has often been studiously preserved and paraded, as when the 
Pantheon, the temple of ‘all the gods,’ was consecrated by Pope 
Boniface to ‘ all the Saints.* Is it necessary for us to compare the 
annual spinnkling of horses with holy water to the like process 
at the Circensian games — the costly gifts at Loretto to the 
like gifts at Delphi — the nuns to the virffines $anct€B<it old 
Rome — the shrines of ‘ Maria in trlvlis’ to the like rural shrines 
of more ancient idols — the flagellants (w'hosc self-dlsoipHne 
Sancho so dexterously mitigated in his own case) to the prac¬ 
tices of tlie priests of Isis? In running'the parallel, the only 
difficulty Is where to stop. It is impossible to look at the innu¬ 
merable votive pictures and tablets which conceal, without 
adorning, the Avails and pillars of many a church at Rome, and 
not to think of 

‘ nam posse mederi 

Picta docet templis multa tabella tuis,' 

To instance a higher department of art—as the old artist, in 
painting his Venus, is said to have combined ‘each look that 
‘ charm’d him in the fair of Greece,’ so the Italmn painters 
have sometimes immortalised the features of their own mistresses 
In pictures of saints and martyrs, intended to adorn churches. 

In its modern traits, as well as in its ancient, Lamanism 
maintains its resemblance to Romanism. Prodigies and miracles 
of constant occurrence come to the aid of the priesthood, and 
maintain their influence over the stupid multitude- Some of' 
the instances adduced are palpable cases of ingenious jugglery; 
but M. Hue, Avith characteristic facility, believes in the miracle, 
Avhile he attributes it to the agency of the devil: — 

^ Une philosophic purement humaine rejettera sans doute des faits 
semblablcs, ou les mettra sans balancer snr le conipte des fourberies 
Inmanesqucs. Pour nous, missionaires catholiques, nous croyons que 
le grand menteur qui trompa autrefois nos premiers parents dans le 
paradis terrestre, poursuit toujpurs dans le monde son systemc de 
mensonge; celui qui avait la puissance de soutenir dans Ics airs 
Simon le Magicien, pent bien encore aujourd’hui parler aux Iiommes. 
par la bouclie d'un enfant, afin d’entretenir la foi de ses adorateurs.” 
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Whatever Protestants may think and say of the means by 
which the Bomish Church has maintained and extended its 
influence over the masses of mankind, it is impossible to deny 
the thorough knowledge of human nature on which all its mca-' 
sures' have been calculated. The same causes which have aided 
it BO long against the reforms of a purer faith are likely to aid 
it much longer; and we really see very little chance of a change. 
The priestly array, the lighted taper, and the histrionic panto¬ 
mime, are aided by smoking censers, graven images, and all the 
paraphernalia by which so many temples of so many different 
religions have been before distinguished. We entirely agree 
with M. Hue, that-the Romish Church has a fair field for pro- 
selytism in the vast regions where Buddhism at present prevails. 
In external forms, the transition is the easiest possible; and 
during his short residence at Lhassa, he remarked: — * II nous 
' semblait toujours que la beautc de nos ceremonies ciit agi 
‘ puisamment snr ce peuple, si avidc dc tout ce qui tient an 

* culte exterieur'* 

If the new system cannot be made to supersede the old, it 
may at least be grafted upon it, as experience has already proved 
at our own colony of Ceylon; for Romanism has sometimes 
been satisfied with a part, where the whole was unattainable. 
In a recent work by Sir Emerson Tennent, he observes of the 
early converts in that island to the Romtsh Church, ‘ there is 

* no reason to doubt that, along with the profession of the new 

* In a book which had belonged- to a Romish missionary in China 
was found this estimate written on the fly-leaf in Italian: — 


‘ Numbers included under different known religions,— 


Catholic Apostolic Church of Rome 
Schismatic Greek Church - 
Protestant Church and its branches 

- 139,000,000 

- 62,000,000 
- 59,000,000 

Total of Christianity 

- - 260,000,000 

Jews ------ 

Mahometans - - - - 

Hindoos - - - - - 

Buddhists - - - - - 

Coufaciauists and others 

- - 4,000,000 

- 96.000,000 

- 60,000,000 

- 170,000,000 

- 147,000,000 


787,000,000 

< number of Buddhists is probably not over-rated, considering 

thi^ Susy ixtend firom Japan to Lhassa, and firom the confines of 
St^a to gjbm.’ 
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‘ faith, the majority of them, like the Singalese of the present 
‘ day, cherished, with still closer attachment, the superstitions 
‘ of Buddhism; ’ and he attributes the ease of their external con¬ 
version to ‘the attractions of a religion which, in point of 

* pomp and magnificence, surpassed, without materially differing 
‘from, the pageantry and processions with which they were 
‘ accustomed to celebrate the festivals of their own national 
‘ worship.’ We may, however, charitably and reasonably sup¬ 
pose that the present emissaries of Borne'would stop short of 
the complaisant conformity of their Jesuit predecessors, w'ho, 
according to the Abb(3 Dubois, ‘ conducted' the images of the 
‘ Virgin and Saviour on triumphal cars, imitated from the orgies 
‘ of Jaggernath, and introduced the dancers of the Brahininical 
‘ rites into the ceremonial of the Church.’ 

After eighteen months of mingled residence and jnurneyings 
through the immense tract which intervenes between the 
neighbourhood of Peking and Lhassa, MM. Hue and Gabet 
reached the capital of Thibet in a very weary and exhausted 
state. The snowy range of mountains Avhich formed the latter 
portion of their route was passed with a caravan, which is |)cri- 
odioally collected as a protection against robbers; and the 
miseries and privations which they endured had well nigh proved 
fatal to M. Gabet, though both travellers were in the prime of 
life — one thirty-two, and the other only thirty-seven. Scarcely 
settled in the lodging where they h^ installed themselves, 
when troubles not less harassing, though of another kind, were 
to be encountered. ‘ Apr&s les peines physiques, c’fitait le tour 
‘ des soutFrances morales.’ As far as rested with the native 
government of the country, they might long have remained 
unmolested to exercise their zeal at the head-quarters of Bud¬ 
dhism ; but obstacles arose in a direction 'which they were hardly 
prepared to anticipate. The minister of the Emperor of China 
resides at the Court of the Supreme Lama, something like the 
Austrian ambassador at Borne, but with a vastly greater and 
more undivided influence. His spies were the first to detect 
the intruders; and he succeeded, at length, notwithstanding the 
favour and kindness shown to them by the temporal Begent of 
Thibet, in effecting their expulsion from the country. The 
whole narrative is extremely curious, and, in fact, gives a better 
insight into the real relations existing between Peking and 
Lhassa than any other source within our reach. 

In addition to the numerous and striking analogies which 
have been traced between the rites of Lamanism and the 
Bomish worship, M. Huio observes that ‘ Borne and Lhassa, the 

* Pope and the Supreme Lama, might also furnish points of 
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' reSetnblanco full of interest.’ The Thibetian government is 
altogether ecclesiastical. The Tale or Dal<j-Lama is its political 
and religious head. When lie dies, or, as the Buddhists say, 
transniigratesi his Indestructible personification is continued in a 
child, diosen by the great Lamas, distinguished as Houtouktou, 
whose sacerdotd rank is inferior only to that of the Grand 
Latna, and whom, therefore, we may compare to the Cardinals. 
The present Dalc-Lama is only nine years of age, and his three 
predecessors had none of them reached their majority; a circum¬ 
stance which seems to indicate foul play, and which was in fact 
expressly attributed to treachery on the part of the administra¬ 
tion of Thibet, vested chiefly in the hands of a functionary- 
styled Norackhan, during the Grand Lama’s minority. 

A party at Lhassft opposed to this Nomekhan applied secretly, 
in the year 1844, for the interference of the Emperor of China, 
who is sufficiently ready to extend his influence on all occasions, 
in Thibet and elsewhere. Tlio person selected to proceed as 
ambassador to Thibet, and overturn the ill-acquired power of 
the Nomekhan was Kc-shen, who only about four years before 
had been ruined by the result of his negotiations at Cartton i 
but whose energy and talents appear still to have been appre¬ 
ciated by the Emperor’s government, and whose failure might 
pbssibly have met with palliation and excuse in the still worse 
failures of his successors in the South. On reaching Lhassn, 
Ke-shen took his measures in concert with those opposed to the 
Nomekhan. That high functionary Avas arrested; Avhen, to avoid 
torture, he at length confessed to the guilt of having taken three 
lives from the Grand Lama, or, in other words, having caused 
Ills transmigration three times by violence. To this confession 
the seals of Ke-shen and the other parties were affixed, and it 
was transmitted by a special courier to Peking. 

‘ Trois mois aprSs, la enpitale <lu Thibet etait plongce dans une 
affreuse agitation; on Voyait placjirde au grand portail du palais du 
Nomekhan, et dans les rues principalcs dc la villc, un edit imperial 
en trois langues sur papier jaunc, et avee des bordures representant 
les di'Ogons ailea. Apr^s de haute' considerations sur les devoirs. 
des rois et des souverains grands et petits; aprea avoir exhortd les 
potentats, les monarques, les princes, les raagistrats, et les peuples 
des quatre mers k raarclier dans les sentiers de la justice et de la 
vertu, sous peine d’encourir la colcre du ciel, et I’indignation du grand 
Khan—I’Empercur rappdait les crimes du Nomekhan, et le condum- 
lUirtt k un exil perpetuel sur les bords du Sakhalien-oula, au fond de la 
IMI^^bonrte.—A la fin 4tait la formule d’usage; qiion tremhlcy et 
pOisse /’ , 

Bdob ntt unusual sight as this Imperial Edict on the gates of 
their govCrjlbf excited a generxd insurrection among the Thibetiiins 
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of Lhassa. At half a loague’s distance is a College of Lamas, 
composed of some th|;:^|Sands. ^hese armed themselves at ran¬ 
dom, and cmne down Uke an avalanche, denouncing death to 
Ke-shen and the Chinese. Th(^ carried by assault the residence 
of the ambassador, who, however, was not to be found. They 
next attacked those who hod acted with him, and sacrificed 
more than one to their fury. They released the condemned 
Nomekhan, who, however, had not the spirit to avail himself of 
the occasion. * 11 avait ’ (says M. Hue) ‘ la Mche ^nergie d’un 

* assassin, et non I’audace d’uu sMitieux.’ 

The next morning, the Lamas were again agitated like a hive 
of bees, and again swarmed down upon Lhassa. But Ke-shen 
had profited by the interval, and his measures were taken. A 
formidable array of Chinese and Tltibetian troops barred their 
passage ; and the Lamas, whose trade was not fighting, betook 
themselves to their cells and their books, and were glad to avoid 
the consequences of their temerity in an immediate resumption 
of their clerical character. In a few days, the Nomekhan, who 
had thrown away his only chance, was on his way ‘ comme un 

* mouton’ to Tartary—while Ke-shen, elated with his triumph, 
showed a disposition to extend the penalties to his reputed 
accomplices in guilt. The ministers of the local government, 
however, thought that Chinese influence had done enough, and 
the ambassador had the prudence to forbear. The new Nome¬ 
khan was selected from the Lamas of the greatest eminence in 
the country; but as the choice fell on a youth of only eighteen, 
a Begcnt was appointed in the person of the chief kalon^ or 
minister. This individual soon showed that his first care was 
to provide barriers agmnst the ambition and encroachments of 
the Chinese ambassador, who had so boldly taken advantage of 
the weakness of the Thibetian government, to usurp its powers, 
and extend the pretensions of his master the Emperor. 

Things were in this state on the arrival of our two Mission¬ 
aries, who, after some weeks of unmolested residence, began to 
flatter themselves that they might pass unobserved. They were 
one day seated at their lodging in conversation with a Lama 
well versed in Buddhistic learning, when a well-dressed Chinese 
suddenly made his appearance, and expressed a strong desire to 
inspect any merchandise they might have to dispose of. They 
in vain declared they were not merchants: he was not satisfied, 
and in the midst of the discussion arrived a second Chinese, and 
then a third; after which, .the number of visitors was soon 
swelled to five, by the appearance of two Lamas in rich silk 
scarfs. They all joined in a multitude of questions, addressed 
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to MM. Gtibet and H 119 , tb'eir looks were directed on all 
sides, in a ^unut^ examination ^of the pontents of the. dwelling. 
They at length took their leave,, pronitislng to return, and left 
our. miasionaries in an uncomfortable stat^ justly thinking that 
the pretended chance visit looked like a concerted, measure, and 
that their new friends had veiiy much the appearance of either 
spies or swindlers. 

When dinner was overt two- out of the late five reappeared, 
and at once announced that the Begent desired to see the 
missionaries; —' and that young man,’— said they, pointing to 
their faithful Tartar attendant Samdadchiembat who eyed them 
with no very friendly looks — ‘ he must come too.’ The 
authorities must be obeyed, and they set out together towards 
the palace of the- Regent. On their arrival, they were con¬ 
ducted through a court and passages, crowded with Thibetians 
and Chinese, to a large room, at the end of which was seated 
the. Begent, with his legs crossed upon a thick cushion covered 
with a tiger’s skin. He was a man of about fifty, stout, and 
remarkably fair, with a most intelligent and benevolent coun¬ 
tenance. The strangers were invited to seat themselves on a 
bench covered with red carpet to their right. We must give 
what follows in the original. 

* Aussitdt que nous fumes assis, Ic Regent se mit h nous considerer 
long-temps en silence, et avec une attention minutieuse. II penchnit 
sa tete tantot droite, tantdt it gauche, et nous examinait d’une fa^oii 
moiti^ moqueuse etmoitid bienveillantc. . Cette espcce.de pantomime 
nous parut h la fin si drdle, que nous ne pnmes nous cmpechcr dc rire. 
—Bon! dimes-nous en Fran^ais, et it voix basse, ce monsieur parait 
assez bon enfant; notre affaire ira bien.—Ah! dit le Regent, d’un ton 
plein dWabilitd, quel langage parlez-vous? Je n’ai pas compris ce 
que vous avez dit.—Nous parlons le langage de notre pays. — V^oyons, 
r4p4tez. k haute voix ce quo vous avez prononc6 tout has. —Nous 
disions; Ce monsienr parait assez bon enfant.—Vous antres, com- 
prenezrvous ce langage ? ajouta-t-il, en se tournant vers oeux qui se 
tenaient debout derrikre lui.—Ils s'inclinerent tous ensemble, et r^pon- 
dirent qu’ils he comprenaient pas—Vous voyez, personne ici n’entend 
le langage de votre pays ; traduisez vos paroles en Thibetain. —Nous 
disions que, dans la physionomie du premier Kalon, il y avait beau- 
coup de bont^.—Ah I oui, vous trouvez que j’ai de la bont6? cepen- 
dant, je suis trhs-'in^chant. N’est ce pas que je suis tres-m^chant ? 
demanda-t-il k see gens.—Ceux-ci se roirent a sourire, et ne repon- 

dirent pas_Vous avez raison, cootinua le Rii^ent, je suis bon, car 

la bont4 est le devoir d’un Kalon. Je dois etre bon envers mon 
peuple, et aussi envers les 4trangers.'^ 

This good-natured functionary assured the missionaries that 
he had Bent for them merely in consequence of the contradictory 
reports in circulation, and without the least wish to molest 
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them. After having found, to Ibis Burpwae, that they could 
express themselves in the written characters of China, Tartary, 
and Thibet, and having satisfied himself as to the nature of their 
pursuits, he informed them that the Chinese resident was himself 
going to question them. He advised tjbat they should frankly 
state their history, and added that they might depend upon his 
protection, for it was himself who governed' the country. As 
he took his departure, the noise of the gong Announced the 
approach of Ke-shen. The experience of our travellers made 
them anticipate a less agreeable interview in this quarter; but 
they screwed their courage up to the sticking place, determined 
that as Christians, as Missionaries, and as Prenchmen,^ they 
would not kneel to any body ; and they bade their squire and 
neophyte Samdadchkmba confess his faith, if the occasion should 
require. The portrait of the celebrated mandarin must be 
given at full length. * 

‘ Kkchan^ quoique ag6 d'unc soixantaiiie d’annees, nous parut plcin 
de force et de vigueiir. Sa figure est, sans contredit, la plus noble, 
la f)lu3 gracieusti ct la plus spirituelle quo nous uyona jamais rencon- 
tree parmi lea Chinois. Aussitdt que nous lui eumes tir6 notre 
chapeau, en lui faisant une courbette de la xneilleuro fu^on qu*il nous 
fut possible.—C’est bien, e’est bien, nous dit-il, suivez vos usages; 
on in*a dit que vous parlez correctement le langage de Peking, je 
desire causer un instant avec vous.—Nous coinmettons beaucoup de 
fautes en parlant, mais ta inervcilleuse intelligence saura supplier h 
Tobscurhc de notre parole.—En v&'itd, voila. du pur Pekinois! vous 
aiitres Fran^ais, vous avez une grande facility pour toutes les sciences: 
vous etes Fran^ais, n^est-ce pas?—Oui, nous sommes Franyais. Oh! 
je connaialcs Frnn^ais; autrefois il y en avait beaucoup k Peking, 
j’en voyais quelques-uns.—Tu as dA en connaitre aussi k Canton, 
quand tu ctais commissaire imperial.—Ce souvenir fit froncer le 
sourcil a notre juge; il puisa dans sa tabatiero une abondante prise de 
tabac*, et la renifla de tres mauvaise humeur.—Oui, e’est vrai, yai vu 
beaucoup d’Europeens a Canton. Vous etes de la religion du Seigneur 
du Ciel, n’est-ce pas?—Certainement; nous sommes memo prqdica- 
teurs de cette religion.—Je Ic sais, je le sais; vous etes, sans doute, 
venus ici pour prccher cette religion?—Nous n*avonspas d^autre but. 
—Avez-vous deji parcouru un grand nombre de pays?—Nous avons 
parcouru toute la Chine, toute la Tartarie, et maintenant nous voiei 
dans la capitale du Thibet.—‘Chez qui avez-vous loge quand vous 
^tiez en Chine ?—Nous ne repondons pas h des questions de ce genre. 
—Et si je vous le commande?—Nous ne poun*ons pas obdir. (Ici le 
juge d^pit^ frappa un rude coup de poing sur la table.)—Tu sais, lui 
dimes-nous, que les chr^tiens n^ont pas peur; pourquoi done chercher 

* The Chinese generally take snuff out of a small bottle, but 
Ke-shen probably required larger supplies, and had a silver box or 
vessel at his side—^ vase en argent.’ ' 
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h nous intimider?-^0& avez vous appris le ChinoisP-^En Chine— 
Dans quel endroit?*—Un pen partout.—Et le Tartare, le savez-vous? 
oii Tavez-vous appris?—En Mongolie^ dans la terrc des berbes.’ 

Thd firm bearing of MM. Hue and Gabet was properly rc> 
epeeted by Ke-shen, who, however, did not treat with the same 
eeremony their Tartar attendant Samdadchiemba, on finding 
he was a subject of China. He ordered him peremptorily to 
kneel, and in that attitude obtained from him his history, which 
Plight have gone far to compromise the unfortunate squire, but 
for his connexion with the two missionaries. Ke-sben’s cha¬ 
racter appears to considerable advantage throughout this nar¬ 
rative. Encroaching and overbearing towards the Thibetian 
government, according to his supposed duty to his sovereign, his 
personal demeanour to the two travellers proved his due appre¬ 
ciation of the European character, no doubt the result of his 
experience at Canton.' The lateness of the hour put an end to 
the audience, and our missionaries had an immediate interview, 
followed by a supper, with their kind friend the Regent, whose, 
solicitude may fairly be attributed as much to his jealousy of 
the Chinese resident, as his sympathy for the strangers. At 
this interview appeared as interpreter, on account of his know¬ 
ledge of the Chinese language (the medium most familiar to 
the missionaries), a certain Mahomedan chief of the Mussulmans 
of Cashmere resident at Lhassa. This little incident shows our 
increased vicinity to the Chinese Empire, since Gholab Singh, 
ruler of Cashmere, became our tributary, and bound himself in 
the treaty with Lord Harding© to transmit annually a dozen 
fine shawls, and a certain number of shawl goats, in acknow¬ 
ledgment of British supremacy. 

The greatest cause of anxiety to the Regent, and the circum¬ 
stance most likely to compromise the missionaries, proved to be 
the supposed possession of maps of the country, constructed by 
themselves. It would seem, according to our author, that this 
fear originated since the visit of our countryman Moorcroft*, 
who, according to the Thibetians, introduced himself at Lhassa as 
a native of Cashmere. They stated thaf, after a residence of 
some years, he took his departure, but was murdered on his way 

* The time and place of Mooreroft’s death near Balkli, as related 
by Professor Wilson, have been.:4!6hfirmed through repeated notices 
gathered by Barnes and others jditring our occupation of Cabul and 
2ie adjacent countries, and there is no doubt of the fact. Moor- 
croft's residence for twelve years, from 1826 to 1838, at Lhassa, 
without being heard of, directly or indirectly, by any European, 
whether in India, Nepaul, Cliina, or Eussia, is incredible on the face 
of it. 
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to Ladak. Among his ettects were a number of maps and 
designs which he. had executed during his stay in this country ; 
and hei^e the fear of map-makers. The truth, however, is that 
this fear has been of long standing, in China at least, where the 
common notion of an Englishman is that of a bipes implumis who 
goes about making mtms of the country, with 'an express view 
to future conquest. Keying, the most liberal Chinese we have 
ever had to deal with, was in a perpetual fidget about the coast 
survey, carried on since the peace by that able oflScer Captain 
Collinson, between Hong-Kong and Shanghae, and plagued 
H. M. Plenipotentiary incessantly on the subject. It was use¬ 
less to protest tHht nothing but the safety of our traders was in 
view ; that the commercid treaty was altogether futile without 
the safe navigation of the^aeas by our merchant vessels; and it 
became necessary at once to cut the matter short by saying that 
the commanders of H. M. ships must obey any orders they 
received from their Government in the prosecution of their law¬ 
ful business. 

Maps of the country our missionaries had, but they were not 
autograph, nor even manuscript. A grsmd scrutiny took place 
before Kc-shen. 

‘ “,We are fortunate,” said the travellers to the Chinese Minister, 
“ to find you here. In your absence it might have been impossible 
to convince the authorities of Thibet that we did not construct these 
maps ourselves; but, to a person of your information.—to one so 
well acquainted with European matters,—it is easy to perceive that 
these maps arc not our work.” Kc-shen appeared greatly flattered by 
the compliineiit.—“It is evident at once,” said he, “that these are 
printed maps. Look,” he added to the Regent, “ the maps, instead 
of being made by these persons, were printed in tlie country of 
France. You could not pCrefeive that; but I have been long ac¬ 
customed to distinguish the various objects which conic from the 
West.”’ 

Solvuntur risu tabula :.— This incident was of more use to the 
missionaries, and relieved them more completely from the cloud 
which had hung over them, than anything else that could have 
occurred. The only fear and anxiety of the Regent himself 
was elfectually removed, and from being virtually prisoners, and 
their baggage under sesU, they returned in a sort of ovation to 
their lodging. It did not seem unreasonable for them, under all 
the circumstances, to hope that they might remain unmolested 
in the country. This appeared still more probable after their 
friend the Regent had allowed them to take up their quarters in 
a house belonging to the Government, where they established a 
chapel, and where they were visited by both Thibetians. and 
Chinese, some of whom manifested no disinclination towards the 
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Boinish worship. Enough has been shown to prove that, in 
external rites, there is not a great deal of difference, and there 
are, besides, certain circumstances wliicli give th^ Papal 
emissaries greSt practical advantages over Protestant mission¬ 
aries. Whatever may be the evils or scandals attending celibacy 
in the Bomish Church (and Dr. Dens’ misailled ‘Theology’ 
proves its dangers in the confessional), it has been very useful 
to them in the case of foreign missions, and in the exploration 
of untried regions or new fields of action. The very under¬ 
taking we are considering could never have been accomplished 
by Protestant clergymen encumbered with the ‘ impedimenta ’ 
of wives and families. When a missionary is*nominated from 
England, the prospect of a provision, supposing him to be 
single, generally induces him tO' nun;^, and he fixes himself 
down, say at one of the five ports of China, for perhaps his life, 
with the very moderate prospect of converting the empire from 
a place corresponding to one of our seaports. If he dies pre¬ 
maturely, which is often the case, the funds which sent him out 
become charged with the maintenance of those whom he leaves 
behind, and we need only look over the accounts of the Pro¬ 
pagation Society to see that a very considerable amount of their 
funds (most justly and unavoidably we admit) arc swallowed up 
annually in this way. 

The interval of prosperity now enjoyed by our travellers, but 
destined to be too soon interrupted, was varied by some interest¬ 
ing and unreserved conversations with Ke-shen. Ilis Canton 
recollections seemed to haunt, him. ‘ICi-chan nous demanda 
* des nouvelles de Palmerston; s’il ctait toujours charge des 
‘ affaires 6trang6res.’ He gave them a graphic and perfectly 
true description of the absolute power of the Chinese sove¬ 
reign : — % 

‘ Notre Empereur nous dit, Voilti qui cst blanc. Nous nous 
prostemons, et nous repondons, Oui, voilii qni est blanc. II nous 
montre ensuite le mime objet, et nous dit, Yoilit qui est noir. Nous 
nous prostemons de nonVeau, et nous repondons, Oui, voila qui est 
noir.—Mais enBn, si vous disiez qu’un objet ne saurait ctre h la fois 
blanc et noir?—L’Empereqr dirait peut-etre k celui qui aurait ce 
courage, Tu as raison—mais en meme temps il le ferait ctrangler ou 
dccapiter.’ 

Ke-shien was a high authorityron this subject, for he had been 
one of the Emperor’s privy councillors. 

M. Hue persuades himself, naturally enough perliaps, that 
-the C^nese resident at Lhassa became jealous of the pro- 
grei^- inadc by himself and M. Gabet among ^e Thibetians, 
iUld therefore determined on bringing about their departure 
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from the country: but any Chinese functionary in his position 
would have deemed such a measure necessary, and a mere act 
of prudence as concerned himself, considering he served a 
master who, as we have just seen, treats his servants in so 
truculent a style, even when they have reason on their side. 
Ke-shen had already been once condemned to death himself, 

‘ Un jour I’ambassadeur Ki-chan nous fit appeler, et aprls maintes 
cajoleries il finit par nous dire que le Thibet dtait un pays trop I'roid, 
trop pauvre pour nous, et qu’il fallait songer h retoumer dans notre 
royaurae tie IVance. Ki-chan nous adressa ces paroles avec une 
sorte de laisser-aller et d’abandon, comme s’il cut supposd qu’il n'y 
avait la moindre objection it faire. Nous lui deuiandames si, cu 
parlant ainsi, il entendait nous donner un conseil ou un ordre?— 
L’un et I’autrc, nous repond^-il froideinent.’ 

They in vain urged that they were not Chinese subjects, and 
therefore disclaimed his assumed authority over them in Thibet. 
The conference was abruptly terminated by their being in¬ 
formed that they must prepare themselves to quit the country. 
They went at once to their friend the Kegcnt, who, in words at 
least, seemed to impress them with the notion that he did not 
consider their departure absolutely depended on the will of the 
Chinese Kesident. The habihial insincerity of Asiatics renders 
them very ready to say any thing that may be agreeable to 
their hearers, and their love of case makes them willing to 
avoid unpleasant discussions. It is very probable that the 
liegent was jealous of Ke-shen; but we cannot go quite the 
length of imagining, with M. Hue, that a ready compliance 
with the determination of Ke-shen on the part of himself and 
M. Gabet became necessary, ‘ de peur de compromettre le 
‘ Regent, et de devenir, peut-Stre, la cause de facheuses dis- 
‘ sensions entre la Chine et Ic Thibet.’ Werare persuaded that, 
whatever circumstances may occur to occasion a war between 
Thibet and China, it will not be for such a cause as this. 
M. Hue must before now have .become sensible that he equally 
miscalculated in another quarter. ‘ Dans notre candeur, nous 
‘ nous imaginions que le gouvernement fran 9 ais ne verrait pas 
‘ avec indifference cette pretension ipouic de la Chine, qui ose 

pouFsuivre de ses outrages le Christianisme et le nom fran^aia 
‘ jusque chez les peuples etrangers, ct a plus de mille licucs loin 
‘ de Peking.’ China has long exercised the same sort of power 
or influence in countries very far west of Lhassa, and therefore 
more distant from Peking. 

It >vas certainly a stipulation iu 1845, between M. de La- 
grenc, the French ministei*, and Keying, that the Romish 
religion should. no longer be subject to persecution in China; 
and Sir John Davis lost no time in obtaining for Protestants 
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■whatever privileges were to be accorded to Romanists. In 
1847, however, two Romi^ bishops, in partibus^ were found in 
the interior, and immediately sent off to the coast, whence they 
found their way to Hong-Kong, indignant at what seemed to 
them 80 direct a violation of treaties. The Chinese govern¬ 
ment declared that the privileges in question were only intended 
for the Five Ports where Europeans were permitted to reside, 
and that they did not extend to admitting the teachers of 
Christianity into the interior. 

We altogether concur with M. Hue on one point.** If the 
two missionaries were to quit Lhassa, they might at least have 
been allowed to leave it in the readiest and easiest way. Within 
three weeks’ journey was the frontier of Bengal, whence It was 
their wish to proceed to Calcutta. But no: Chinese fears and 
jealousies had decreed otherwise, irfae same absurd precaution 
which had caused certain emissaries from Russia to be con¬ 
ducted by a roundabout course from Kiachta to Peking, doomed 
our poor missionaries to travail from Lhassa through alpine 
passes to the frontier of China, and from thence to Canton,—n 
weary course of about eight months. They protested in vain, 
and declared they would denounce this cruel measure to the 
French government. Ee-shen was indexible, observing that 
he must remember what was expected from him by the Em¬ 
peror, and take care of hia own head. 

A good escort, however, was provided, and every care taken 
for the welfare of our travellers. A mandarin of respectable 
military rank, and fifteen Chinese-soldiers, were charged with 
their safe conduct by Ke-shen in person, who, moreover, in a 
most edifying oration, recorded by M. Hue, pointed out their 
respective duties; and truly the undertaking before them was 
not a light one, as the description of the journey to the Chinese 
frontier (where the present work concludes) will easily show. 
In this almost impassable tract of country we may discover the 
real cause of the separation, for so many ages, of Cliina from 
the Western world; for mountains of nearly -the same alpine 
character extend all the way from Tartary southwards to 
Yuunan and the frontiers .of the Burmese empire. The hard¬ 
ships of the present journey, undertaken under all possible 
advantages, killed no less than three mandarins, that is, their 
conductor and two others who joined them on the route. Wo 
must observe, however, that the former had been invalided from 
his duties on account of swelled legs and other, probably drop¬ 
sical symptoms, brought on by the abuse of stimulating liquors. 
We must give our author’s description of this mandarin’s sepa¬ 
ration from bis Tbibetian wife, as it is a specimen of M. Hue’s 
a^lei — 
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* Avant de monter a cheval, une Thibetaine vigoureusement mem- 
bree et assez proprement vetue se presenta; c’^tait la femme de 
Ly-kouo-ngan.; II Tavait dpous^e depuis six nns, et il allait I’aban- 
donner pour toiijours. Ces deux cotyugalcs moiti^s nc devant plus 
se revoir, il etait bien juste qu^au.moment d'une si d<3chirante separa¬ 
tion, il 7 eut quelques mots d*adicu. La cliose se fit en publique, et 
de la maniere suivantc.—^Yoila que nous partons, dit le mari; toi, 
denicure ici, assise en paix dans ta ebambre.—^Va-t-en tout doucement, 
r<^pondit I’dpouse; va-t-en tout doucement, et prends bien garde aux 
endures de tes jambes. Elle mit ensuite une main devant ses jeux, 
comme pbur faire croire qu'elle pleurait,—Tiens, dit le Pacificateur 
des I'oyaumes* en se tournant vers nous; elles sont drdles ces femmes 
Tbibetaines; je lui laisse une maison solidement butie, et puis une 
foule de meubles presque tout neufs, et voila qu’ellc s’avise de pleurer! 
Est-ce qu’elle n*c&t pas coitfpnte comme cela.—Apres ccs adieux si 
plcins d'onction ct de tendrme, tout le monde monta a cheviil.’ 

One word more about Ke-shen. A most striking trait of 
Chinese character is recorded by M* Hue, just as he is on the 
point of departure- We have seen the circumstances under 
Avhich our missionaries took leave of the imperial representative 
at Lhassa. Whatever he might think or say on the occasion, tkeyy 
at least, had just cause to consider themselves treated by him 
with unnecessary harshness; if not for their removal from 
Thibet, at least for their removal by the way of China, instead of 
Bengal. Notwithstanding all this, he dbrew them aside at their 
last interview, and said confidentially: * 1 shall ^oon be on the 
‘ way to China myself; that I may not be overcharged with effects 
‘ on my departure, I send two large chests by this opportunity; 
^ they arc covered with Thibet t cow skins (showing us at the 

* same time how they were lettered); I recommend these two 

* cases to your special care. When you reach the relays at 

* night, let them be deposited in your sleeping apartment; and 
‘ when you arrive at the capital of Sse-chien province, deliver 
‘ them to the care of the viceroy.’ Thus, when a Chinese officer, 
a countrytqan and nominee of his own, was going the samo 
journey, he preferred entrusting this treasure (for such no doubt 
it was) to two poor European missionaries, whom he had in¬ 
jured, rather than to a Chinese mandarin of respectable station^ 
who was, in a great measure, hh own dependent. He had often 
said that he a^ired and respected the European probity, and 
this was a practical proof of it. M. Hue very justly adds: 

^ Cette marque de confiance nous fit plaisir: c’€tait un hom- 
^ mage rendu 4 la probity des chretiens, et en m4me temps une 
' satire bien amere du caraetdre chinois.’ 


* A play on las Chinese name. 

t The Yak of Thibet, bemy a long figured in Turner’s embassy. 
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Some time after Ke-shcn’s disgrace, there appeared at Hong- 
Kong the copy of a Peking gazette, which detailed the cir¬ 
cumstances of his sentence, and gave the amount of his registered 
property.'. The two ministers commissioned on the occasion 
reported that they found in his house, or at least his possession, 
682 Chinese pounds of gold, being about 14,560 English ounces; 
but of silver the enormous amount was 17,940,000 taels, which 
is more than six millions sterling, or as nearly as possible the 
whole amount of indemnity paid to England on account of the 
War, including the ransom of Canton. Ke-shen might thus 
truly be said to have ‘ paid for the war.’ But, as if this were 
not enough, hw women were sold by auction (Mr. Robins never 
had such ah opportunity), and when he reached the capital 
from Canton, he was without the ne4|tea,ric3 of life, though the 
emperor soon packed him off to Elee, the Celestial Siberia.* 
After all this, it was rather cool, when his services were wanted, 
to appoint him resident at Lhassa; where, however, he soon con¬ 
trived to do something towards repairing his broken fortunes, by 
helping himself to the gold and precious stones in which Thibet 
abounds. The two chests in charge of the missionaries were, no 
doubt, an instalment of his remittances to China; and he is now 
viceroy of the province of Sse-chuen, (whither he sent the chests,) 
one of the largest of the empire, being equal in area to all 
Prance. This strange history is not unlike that of many a 
minister of thei Celestial Empire. 

Our Missionaries make no pretension to learning; and arc 
credulous in proportion. But their notices of the life before 
them are curious, and, we believe, truthful. We will conclude 
with two very extraordinary Thibetian customs, which we do 
not remember in Turner; though it must be observed that, 
while they did not reach Ladak or the Indian frontier, neither 
did Turner reach Lhassa or the Chinese. 

‘ Les femmes Tiiibiitaines se soumettent dans leur toilette a un 
usage, ou plntot k une regie iucroyable, et sans doute unique dans le 
monde. Avant de sortir de leur niaisons, ellcs se frottent le visage avec 
une espece de vernis noir .et gluant, asscz semblable a de la confiture 
de raisin. - Comme elles ont pour but de se rendre laides et hideuses, 
ellcs repandent sur leur face ce fard d^goutant a tort et k travers, et 
se barbouillent de manikre k ne plus ressembler k des erdatures 
humaines.’ 

* — ----- _ _ _, 

•' M. Hue has the true version of the story, ‘ L’Empereur, dans 

* patemelle mansu6tude, lui fit grace de sa vie, et se contenta dc 
d^grader de tous ses litres, de lui rctircr toutes ses decorations, 

* de confisquer ses biens, dc raser sa maison, de &ire vendre ses 
'.femmes il Tencan, et de I’envoyer en exile au fond de la Tartarie/ 
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It is certwnly something altogether new to find any race of 
women with the ambition ‘ de se rendre laides et hideuses,’ but 
it must be an amazing simplification of the business of the toilet. 
The only wonder is that such a custom was ever submitted to, 
when, as M. Hue states, a certain Nomekhan, or Lama-king of 
the country, imposed it on the female part of the community, 
as a corrective of their morals and a protection to their virtue. 

‘ Afin d'arreter les progres d’une license qui dtait devenu presque 
generale, le Nomckhan publia un edit, par Icquel il ctait defendu 
aux femnes dc paraitre en public, ii. moins do se barbouiller la figure 
dc la fa(;on que nous avons deja dite. De hautes considerations morales 
et religieuses motivaient cetto loi etrange, et mena 9 aient les r^fractaircs 
dcs peines les plus sercres, et surtout dc la colcrc et de I'indignation de 
Bouddha.’ ^ 

Nothing but a hierarch;j||f'or rather, a nation of priests, could 
ever have succeeded in so monstrous a scheme of moral or reli¬ 
gious discipline, more unnatural than the nunneries of Homan- 
ism. * One need not sure look frightful, though one’s dead.’ 

The second strange custom is a Thibetian salutation of respect, 
more absurd even than the * nose-rubbing’ with which the Esqui¬ 
maux greet their friends. M. Hue describes it by the terms 
‘ tircr la langue,’ which can bnly mean ‘ putting out the tongue.’ 
We have read that the New Zealanders have a habit of expressing 
their hatred or defiance of their enemies by the same elegant 
gesture, and for such a purpose it might seem sufficiently signifi¬ 
cant and appropriate among savages: but how a people, at least 
scmi-civilised, like the Thibetians, could ever have fallen upon 
such a mode of signifying respect, is altogether marvellous. It 
goes far at least to prove the purely conventional nature of all 
such signs, when the very opposite movements have been adopted 
by different nations to denote the same thing. If, to uncover the 
head be, in Europe, a mark of respect, it is precisely the reverse 
in China: and, thoujgh to salute with cither the right or left 
hand be a nearly indifferent matter among us, a salutation with 
the left is so deadly an insult with Mahomedans in the East, as 
to have been instantly answered with a stab or a shot. For this 
reason, the native commissioned officers of our Indian army, in 
giving the military salute, confine it to the sword held in the 
right band, and do not at the same time raise the left hand to 
the forehead. 

Since the Huler of the Valley of Cashmere has become a 
tributary to the British crown, circumstances must occasionally 
bring us into contact with the Chinese government through 
Thibet. From the first conclusion of the treaty between 
Gholab Singh and the (xo vernor-Gcneral of India, Lord Hardinge, 
with the foresight of a statesman, turned his attention to the 
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accomplishment of two most desirable objects. First, the exact 
ascertainment and definition of the boundaries between Cash¬ 
mere and the Ladak territory; and secondly, the continuation 
of the same trade between the territory, now dependent on the 
British Government, and Ladak, as had been before established 
by treaty between Cashmere and Ladak. We found, in fact, such 
a treaty existing, by which tea* and shawl-wool were to be trans¬ 
mitted to Cashmere and the Punjab by the Ladak road; and 

? er8on8 proceeding from Ladak to China, or from China to 
iadak, were not to be obstructed on the way. That r.o means 
might be left untried. Lord Hardinge engaged the services of 
H. M. Plenipotentiary in China, to communicate with the 
minister of the Emperor, Keying, on the subject, and obtain, if 
possible, the appointment of Chinese Of Thibetian commissioners 
to meet our own on the new frontier of Indio. The land dis¬ 
tances to be traversed in negotiation w^ere enormous. From 
Canton to Peking was 1200 miles, and from Peking to our 
fi’ontler more than 2000. Various and Protean were the shifts 
and changes by which Keying, in Chinese fashion, endeavoured 
to elude all concern or responsibility in the matter. Among 
others was this highly ungeographical objection: ‘ The trading 
* with Thibet would not be in conformity with the maritime 
* treaty, as it is not included in the Five Ports.’ When con¬ 
vinced of the real nature of this non-sequiturt Keying admitted 
that the traders on the Indian frontier might carry on a commerce 
entirely distinct from that of the English merchants, who repair to 
the Five Ports of China; and he engaged ‘ faithfully to transmit 
‘ to his sovereign the whole tenor of the correspondence.’ He 
would hardly fail to dq so, being aware that all Lord Ilardinge’s 
communications must at last reach Peking through Thibet, and 
betray any concealment of the subject. Three commissioners were 
appointed by Lord Hardinge in 1847, to enter the Thibetian 
territory, and endeavour to settle the, frontier boundaries, if 
possible. Other objects were combined with the principal one. 
Lieutenant Stracbey, one of the commissioners, was instructed 
to follow up his previous researches in Ngari, and penetrate 
through Qurdokh to the Lake Manasarowar, and so eastward, 
as far as practicable, through Daijerling or Bhotan to the British 

E rovinces. That officer has printed an interesting narrative of 
is first journey, in 1846, proving the rigours of those alpine 
regions to be precisely corresponding to the experience of MM. 

and Gabet; and we hope in time to have a detailed ac¬ 
count of his more recent and official researches. 

*’ Our manufactory of tea in Kumaon is so promising, that we may 
<Oj^ day supply it to Thibet and Chinese Tartary, where the con- 
mmption is very large. 
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Abt. V. — 1. Cours de VHistoire de la Philosophic Moderne* 
Par M. ViCTon Cousin. . 5 vola. Paris: 1846. 

2. Cours de THistoire de la Philosophie Modeme. 2® Serie. 
3 Tols. Paris: 1847. 

3. Fragments Philosophiques pour faire Suite aux Cours de 
TIlistoire de la Philosophie. 4 vols. Paris: 1847. 

4. (Euvres de M. Victor Cousin. 4® Serie. Litterature. 3 vols. 
Paris: 1849. 

5. (Euvres de M. Victor Cousin. 5® Sdrie. Instruction Pub- 
lique en France sous le Gouvernement de Juillet. Paris: 1850. 

T^he five series of volumes placed at the head of the present 
article form one connected and uniform edition of M. 
Cousin’s entire original works. The tinnslations which he has 
issued at different periods, and the writings of other celebrated 
authors which he has carried through the press (accompanied not 
unfrequently with notes and introductions of his own), are riot 
included in the plan. The three first series contain all his produc¬ 
tions of a purely philosophical character. The fourth consists of 
literary fragments. While the fifth comprises the well-known 
Beports on Education in Holland and Germany, together with 
the acts of M. Cousin as Minister of Public Instruction, and his 
speeches in defence of the University system of France. As these 
volumes comprise the whole of what our author has published 
during a long and active life of literary labour, we may regard 
them as offering a fair opportunity for estimating his merits as a 
philosopher, an historian, and a litterateur. 

Such an edition of Cousin’s writings was urgently called 
for. Several of the publications which, from time to time, have 
appeared under his name, have been far from giving a cor¬ 
rect representation of bis philosophical opinions on the one 
hand, or of the purity of his style on the other. Lectures, taken 
down in short-hand from the lips of the speaker, have gone forth 
as though they* were finished compositions; and these, {^ain, 
have been reproduced in foreign editions, without receiving the 
slightest correction from himself, or the slightest voucher for 
the accuracy of their contents. For the errors and misunder¬ 
standings which have thus arisen there will no longer be any 
excuse; and wc earnestly recommend all persons who wish to 
learn our author’s r^l opinions, to abjure the use of all apo¬ 
cryphal accounts of them and to have recourse at once, 
whether for exposition or refutaition, to his own acknowledged 
writings. 

In the present edition, duly corrected and arranged by the 
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author, the means arc at length afforded ns of reviewing his 
career from unquestionably authentic sources. Of no living 
writer, perhaps, could it be said that such a review was more 
needed, in orfer to place the literary woi'ld at large in pos¬ 
session of his real sentiments, or of the course of their forma¬ 


tion. To say nothing of the imperfect character of some of 
the former editions, it is evident that the fragmentary and 
miscellaneous nature of his productions, which to be properly 
judged of must be regarded as a whole, and the rhetorical 
form in which many of his most important doctrine8<nvere de¬ 
livered, have of themselves contributed to scatter the most 
disjointed, and even opposite, notions, respecting the true idea 
of Cousin’s philosophy, throughout the world. When we look 


at his collected works side by side, we find in them a scries 
of efforts, ranging from the period in which their author was 
scarcely out of his teens down to the present day, each of which 
is not uncommonly read and quoted, as though it were a full 
and accurate representation of his opinions, instead of being a 
small portion of the several stages through which his opinions 
have been gradually formed. No wonder that philosophical 
sciolists and keen-eyed critics have discovered among them a har¬ 
vest of rhetorical phrases—of verbal errors—and even of logical 
contradictions, upon which to practise their art and display their 
ingenuity. For if there are few who make sufficient allowance 
for the case of mental progress, where a man commits his thoughts 
consecutively to the press, or who forbear to stamp on its results 
the title of inconsistency, still fewer are there who can face a 
paradox without flinching, and allo.w to the rhetorician a licence 
in the statement of truths, which very probably the rigid laws 
of logic may neither justify nor comprehend. 

The very first requisite for understanding an author like 
Cousin aright, is to view him as a whole; to regard each of 
his successive works as a fragment of the process which goes to 
make up our integral idea of him; to consider attentively 
the point from which he started—the advances he made in the 
course of his continued labours—the influence of men and cir¬ 


cumstances upon his mental development — and the mode in 
which his intellectual life has embodied itself in his writings, ns 
an organic growth. This accordingly is the view which it* is our 
present design to furnish, and which will be based upon the 
works before us. We have no intention of criticising minutely 
tb^^bilosophical doctrines which our author has propounded, 
tfv"#1nd our way through the‘intricate metaphysical problems 
he has endeavoured to solve, or to test his solutions by any 
scientific touchstone. Such a task might indeed be interesting to 
the speculative philosopher, but it would scarcely be sufficiently 
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attractive to the public at large. In his works, as now collected 
and arranged in distinct series, we shall sec M. Cousin in the 
light of a student, a professor, an orator, an historian, and, more 
than all, of a great writer, whose pointed periods have touched 
the chords of modem society, and thrilled through the minds of 
thousands in almost every quarter of the civilised world. 

A popular statement of the phases through which M. Cousin 
has passed in his progress, and of the system in which he has 
taken up what appears likely to be his permanent abode, may 
assist in removing the misapprehensions to which Professor 
Sedgwick alludes in a Preliminary Dissertation to the Dis¬ 
course on the Studies of the University of Cwiibridgc. After 
recommending the critical discussion of Locke’s Essay in the 
Lectures of Victor Cousin, both as a guide and safeguard in 
passing ‘ onwards to the higher transcendental speculations of 
‘ the German school,’ Professor Sedgwick adds: ‘ The works 

* of this writer have, by some men, been sneered at and undcr- 
‘ valued, because they are critical and eclectic. But this may 

* be, and often is, a first-rate merit. There can be no end to 
‘ the motley forms of science, if every succeeding author is to 
‘ give us a new system. Because we reject some part of the 

* scheme of Locke, or think that the common sense induction 

* school of Scotland has fallen short of a perfect system:—be- 

* cause we think that the idealism of the German, school may 

* have been pushed too far by shutting from our view the 

* true foundations of that great mass of material knowledge, 
‘ which rests on the evidence of our senses, and is therefore 
‘fundamentally empirical or sensual:—because we believe all 
‘ this, it follows not, that we are to deny the good that is already 

* done or to close our eyes to the great truths that have been 
‘ in part unfolded. No system of psychology Las perhaps yet 
‘ been published, or ever will be published, in such a form as to 
‘ contain the whole essence of metaphysical truth.’ (5th Edit. 
1850.) Among the text-books for the Cambridge Moral 
Science Tripos of next year, the only work by a living writer 
is ‘ The Philosophy of the Ei^teenth Century.’ 

On the early life of M. Cousin it is not our province to 
dwell. SuflSce it to mention that he was a ‘child of Paris,’ 
educated at the Lyceum of Charlemagne; that he became a 
student at the Ecdle Normale, on the establishment of that 
institution in 1810; that he there entered on the study of 
philosophy under the guidance of MM. LaromiguiSre, Maine 
de Biran, end Royer CoUard; and that on the elevation of the 
latter to the head of the University by the restored Govern¬ 
ment of 1815, M. Cousin, then only twenty-three years of age. 
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was appointed his successor to the Chair of Philosophy in the 
Faculty des Lettres. From that time' to the present day, 
(with a few interruptions which will be noticed in the sequel), 
he has retained his 'coqi^xion with the University of France, 
and laboured in it personally as a public expositor of the history 
of philosophy. . 

Before we follow him fnlo the duties of his new calling, or 
describe the spirit in which those duties were undertaken, let us 
pause for a moment and take a rapid glance at the condition 
of philosophy in France at this precise juncture. Thp general 
tendency of philosophical thinking throughout Europe, during 
the eighteenth century, i§ well known. That every thing should 
be made clear and palpable was the unconscious bent of the age, 
and was made its imperious demand. Mystery it could not 
endure. All the secrets of the universe must be laid bare to 
the light of day. Wherever there seemed to be darkness, forth¬ 
with, unless light was procured, reality was denied. In fact, 
the spirit of Yoltaire had become the master spirit of the time; 
and common sense, in the grossest acceptation of the term, 
the absolute test of truth. The effect of this tendency was 
to fix upon that which is most accessible to the unreflecting 
mind, — namely, matter and organisation, — as the sole basis 
of all things; to regard morals, not as the indication of 
the deep hidden laws of our spiritual being, but as another 
name for worldly wisdom; and to look upon religion as a mere 
creation of priestcraft, cleverly designed to aid ambition, and 
throw dust into the eyes of the simple. A broad separation 
grew up between the natural and the supernatural; between 
that which was supposed to harmonise with the comse of nature, 
and what were considered the shadowy creations of an unreal 
enthusiasm. On one side was man — a compact mass of nerves 
and organs — placed in the midst of a material universe; on 
the other side were dreams about mind, freedom, duty, and 
religion. It seems never to have occurred to these materialists, 
that there was a contradiction in the very statement of their 
principles,—that if man were wholly a part of organic nature, and 
slavishly subject to its laws, every thing which results from his 
organisation must be natural also; and that, assuming the 
ganglia and the brain to regularly secrete morals, religion, and 
other such phenomena, these more abstruse phenomena Avould 
have the same title to be legitimate results of the natural work- 
ipg^f the universe as the nerves and organs themselves; and 
cOmd not, therefore, rationally be thrown aside into the regions 
of falsehood and imagination. Such, however, in spite of every 
contradiction, was the bias or rather passion of that period. All 
departments of mental and moral science were translated into 
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the language of pure luaterialism, CahaniiH, the physiologist of 
the school, professed to demonstrate with his scalpel the process 
hy which a vibration of the nervon^system becomes trans¬ 
formed into tliought and emotion. ‘.'.^Incy and vSt. Lambert 
were its moralists; while M. Dcstutt de Tracy elaborated the 
same theory on the side of ])sychoIi>gy and logic with unusual 
clearness and plausibility. 

What tliose secret and irresistible laws really are, which 
guide the iutolicctual tendencies of an age qr a people, no one 
has yet'succeeded in explaining. The fact, however, that 
such laws and periodic tendencies exist, can no longer be a 
matter of doubt. The tide of materialism, which had inundated 
Franco and wrought a sensible impression at once upon both 
its literature and its practical life, seemed to have I’eaohcd its 
hciglit, spent itself, and come to a temporaiy resting place very 
soon after the opening of the present century. A reaction was 
in fact then preparing, and was turning the hidden processes of 
thought Into a new ilirection, even in minds apparently least 
disposed to yield to its influence. 

The first of the public professors, in whom this nascent ten¬ 
dency became manifest, was M. Laromiguicrc. Nurtured in tlic 
school of the ideologists, nothing was further from his intention 
than to dispute the main principles for which the ideologist liad 
contended. And yet we find him, in his own despite, veering round 
to another quarter, and giving up, almost unawares, the whole 
passive theory of the origin of our ideas. Such a change indeed 
became inevitable when he introduced the clement of attention as 
an indispensable step in every act of intelligence, and maintained, 
as a necessary consequence, the autonomy of the human will. 
Connected Avith M. liaromiguiere was a man of still greater 
vigour of mind, of more independent spirit, and with far stronger 
powers of psychological analysis,—M. Maine de Biran. Led 
by no teacher, impelled forward by no influences beyond his^. 
own deeply reflective nature, M. de Biran gnidually modified 
his philosophic theory from the lowest depths of materialism, to- 
an idealistic principle almost rivalling that of Fichte himself. 
Fixing his keen eye upon the power of the vnil^ he stripped it 
of all determining circumstances, disengaged it as a primitive' 
force from the phenomena of desire; and showed that, if we- 
arc to have One absolute hksis for philosophy, such basis can bo 
no other than self, at once the revcaler and the type of all 
causality, whether in Nature or in God. There was still a 
third, in whom the new tendency manifested itself, combined 
with a peculiar of lucid expositio^^ both as a lecturer and 
a writer,—namely M. Kqyer Coljard,^ He it was, who had thq 
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honour of making the first open breach witli the materialistic 
school, of declaring the whole of their speculations un¬ 

sound, and of professing to tal^^iis stand upon directly con¬ 
trary principles. Conscious tha^mie Scottish school, under the 
guidance of lieid, bad strugg^d''flucccs8fully against the em¬ 
piricism and the scepticism which had prevailed in England; 
perceiving that it had carried the iiTuin points of the controversy 
in a.fair and o])en fight, M. R. Collard naturally betook him¬ 
self thither to find at once alliance and sympathy in the combat 
commencing now in France. The principles for whIeH he was 
seen contending were, accordingly, the very same as those for 
which Reid had contended before him. Like his Scottish pre¬ 
decessor, he investigated with the greatest care the doctrine of 
the immediacy of human knowledge in the act of perception, 
in opposition to that of representative ideas, or the still more 
materialistic theory of nervous im])rcssions. Together with 
Reid, he affirmed the existence of original principles of belief; 
and ill justice to him, let it be also said, that he had the credit 
of separating, far more clearly than Reid liirnsclf, the subjective 
and constitutive elements of human knowledge from the imme¬ 
diate experiences given in our perceptive and intuitive faculties. 

Under the guidance of these three minds, the early philo¬ 
sophical education of M. Cousin had been begun and completed. 
The materialistic theory lie had never himself imbibed. More 
favourably situated than his predecessors, he was, therefore, never 
subjected to the necessity of painfully working himself out of the 
dregs of ideology by an effort, in which their mental strength 
had been well nigh exhausted. Not only did he come upon the 
stage after the reaction had fully set in, hut he was brought u[) 
under the direct influence of the men in whom that reaction was 
most clearly developed. Added to this, he had been a favourite 
pupil of M. Royer Collard ; he had been selected by him, as the 
most worthy expounder of his philosophical principles; and was 
chosen by him, when hardly mature either in age or culture, 
to be his successor in the chair of the ^ History of Philosophy,’ 
on being himself called upon by higher duties to resign it. 
Under these circumstances it will not be wondered at that 
M. Cousin made his first appearance as a professed disciple of 
the Scottish School. Ills emancipation by date of birth from 
the sensational philosophy, his veneration for the teacher whose 
footsteps he had now to follow, and the reputation which the 
dootrines of Reid were then enjoying, as being the most ener¬ 
getic protest against the sceptical theories lately in fashion, all 
cpwurred to make 'the philosophy of common sense’ the starting 
point, from which he entered on his career as a public professor. 

In December of 1815, Cousin delivered.his first lecture 
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at-the opening of the session in. the Facultc dcs Lettres. This 
lecture appears in tjie first ^mne of thejf) present series, and it 
leaves no doubt concerning tM doctrines .iie had undertaken to 
expound, and which lie was still further to dcvclopc. It was 
plain that the battle againi3t^.thatcrialisul‘would be here fought 
upon the field of Reid’s pere^t^onalist theory. The principle of 
Descartes, — that every truth is to be idtimately referred to the 
consciousness of the Ego ^—ia charged with all the consequences of 
Rerkcley and Hume; wlille tlie theory of the immediacy of our 
knowledge of the external world, is described a^ tlic portal into 
all true science and true philosopliy. 

‘ What a service,’ he exclaims, ‘ has that philosophy rendered to 
the world, which, by dissipating the prestige of an illusory rci>reseuta- 
tion, for ever destroyed the ideal hypothesis, and siu'cceded in pulling 
down the vain props by which philosophy had sought to vindicate the 
material world,— ia order to re-establish it on its natural foundation. 
Eoid is the first wlio disengaged perception from the sensntifin which 
envelopes it, and placed it in tlie rank of’our original faculties. The 
i ('ign of Descartes ended with Reid. 1 say his reign^ not his glory, 
wliicli is immortal.’— L Serie^ lonu! i, p. 14. 

Notwithstanding tlic jdan marked out in this opening address, 
the lectures which followed were any thing but a development 
of it- The attempt to unravel the theory of perception brought 
the lecturer unconsciously upon the prior question of personal 
identity, and the nature of tho Ego — the perceiving principle 
itself. Leaving, therefore, the development of the theory of 
jierccptiou, Cousin devoted all his energies to explain the ex¬ 
istence, the personality, and the substantial reality of The Me^ 
as implying a self-acting and intelligent being; tracing the sub¬ 
ject historically, all through the Rnglish, Scotch, Frencli, and 
to some extent, even the German schools of philoso})!!}'. During 
this process, the incomplete nature of Reid’s analysis of first jmn- 
ciples gradually dawned upon liiin. It had been the lot of Reid 
to be the first boldly to take the field against doctrines whicli 
had long been deeply rooted in the philosophical mind of Europe. 
Intent upon the great fundamental points for which he was con¬ 
tending, he had little time, and pcrha[)3 less disposition, to con¬ 
struct them into a system, or even subject them to any very 
close analysis. Hence the ‘ first principles,’ which he enu¬ 
merated, were any thing but a scientific classification of the 
u priori elements of human knowledge. There was no separation 
yet effected between the matter and the^orw of our ideas; but 
simply an uncritical, and (as it professed to be) a common sense 
exhibition of the first truths, which rest upon universal consent, 
and enter necessarily into our knowledge in its various branches. 
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M. Royer Collard, aa we before mentioned, bad attempted, and 
not without some success, an improvement kv the statement and 
classification of these primary principles; and had advanced so 
far towards the extrication of the forms of thought from the 
concrete phenomena, as to employ the term ‘ Constitutive prin- 
‘ ciples of the human Understanding.’ But the analysis Avas 
hir from being eoin])letc; the critical element in his system Avas 
still comparatively slight; and the problems respecting thu 
nature of human knowledge Avere hardly raised above the plat¬ 
form upon Avhich they had boon investigated by Reid hynself. 

Ere the first session Avas ended. Cousin became fully aware 
of this deficiency. His mind, naturally acute and analytic, 
sought to penetrate further into the relation betAveen the knoAV* 
ing and the known; to sec Avhat are the elements Avhich come 
respectively from each, and hoAV they are blended in knoAvledgc 
itself; to complete, in a Avord, the table of categories or forms of 
thought, Avhich M. R. Collard had so felicitously connneiiced. 
Where, then, was our young philosopher to look for assistances 
in this arduous task? or, to Avhose aid had M. Collard owed his 
previous measure of success ? Rumours of the Sage of Kdnigs- 
berg, as being the source of these improved analyses, had already 
crossed the Rhine. The barbarous Latin translation, for so he 
terms it, of the ‘ Kritik der Reinen Verriunft,’ was even noAv iu 
Cousin’s hands; and he determined, in spite of all the difficulty 
of the enterprise, to see what light could be shed upon the 
question from this quartei*. 

In the opening lecture of the- next session Ave, accordingly, 
find that a very palpable element of the Critical Philosophy has 
been introduced into the Scottish method of the year before. 
The relation of Subject and Object noAV appears in the fore¬ 
ground, as the question out of which the main problems of 
philosophy virtually spring. The schools of Locke, of Reid, 
and of Kant, are regarded as representing three progressive 
modes of treating the same great question; all of them valuable 
in one point of vieA\’, and all defective in another. Thus early 
was the value of Kant’s critical labours fully asserted, though 
Avithout yielding to them any implicit assent; and in a few bold 
sentences was drawn the first rough sketch of that peculiai- 
system of Eclecticism, which has since gathered round its centre 
sdmost all the rising metaphysical genius of France, and nui-- 
tiired into full growth one of the most popular, and in some 
repects most energetic, schools of modem philosophy. 

" Contin, however,, was not long content to terminate his re¬ 
searches with the philosophy of Kant. Excited by the reports 
which from time to time reached him of new and fruitful 
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philosophical systems, as yet wholly unknown to France, he 
determined to spend the autumn of the year 1817 in making, as 
it Avere, a voyage of discovery into Germany. The * Natiir-- 
^ Philosophie^ was then in the zenith of its glory; every one 
had b.cen charmed with its novelty, its poetry, and the elo¬ 
quence Avith Avhich it had been expounded by its authoi*. 

^ The great name of Schelling,’ remarks Cousin, ‘resounded in all 
the schools — licro celebrated, there almost cursed; everywhere ex¬ 
citing tliat passionate interest, that concert of ardent eulogium, and 
viohmt aTcark, whicli wc call glory.’—III. Scrie^ tome iv. p. 74. 

In place, however, of visiting Schelling, A\diom he liad so ar¬ 
dently desired to know, Cousin met, by chance, at Heidelberg, 
a quiet unostentatious young man, of Avliom he had scarcely 
heard, and who then passed as a somewhat clever disciple of 
Schelling. His name was llajvh What benefit he derived 
from his intercourse, it Avould not now be easy to decide. The 
one knew very little of German—the other just as little of 
French; and yet after the very first conversation, or rather 
attempt at it, Cousin assures us that he felt himself in the pre¬ 
sence of a Superior Spirit; that on leaving Heidelberg he an¬ 
nounced him, and became his prophet; and that on his return 
to France he said to his friends — ‘I have seen a man of genius.’ 
Hegel, it seems, made him a present of his Logic^ Avhich had 
just ajqjearcd; but, says Cousin, ‘ e’etait un livre tout herisse de 
' formules, d’une ai)parcnce fisscz scholastique ot ecrit dans unc 
langiic tres pen lucidc, surtout pour moi.’ 

Whatever may have been the effect of this intercourse with 
Germany, certain it is that Cousin, during the next session, 
(which occupied the greater part of the year 1818,) produced a 
highly interesting course of lectures based upon the Ideas of the 
True, the ilcaiitifui, and the Good. The opening lecture is 
devoted to an exposition and a defence of the principle of 
Eclecticism, and the second to the question of Method. Having 
cleared the Avay by a general vjcav of. these tAVO points, he pro¬ 
ceeds to the exposition and analysis of what are termed absolute 
Ideas; Avlience, preserving all along the grace and clearness 
Avhich so peculiarly distinguish him, he floats onward through the 
regions of metaphysical, of ajsthctic, and of moral truth,—at the 
same time criticising the doctrines of every remarkable school of 
philosophy, developing his own more or less fully, and pointing 
out the applications of each to art, science, and natural tlic- 
ology. AVhatcvcr opinion the philosophical student may form 
concerning the metaphysical basis of this course, no scholar 
assuredly Avill deny either the exquisite touches of criticism, or 
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the sudden glimpses into broad and practical principles, wliich 
are scattered throughout the whole. 

During his next vacation. Cousin revisited Germany; and re¬ 
pairing to Munich, found both Schelling and Jacobi, who appear 
to have received him into their friendship with true German cor¬ 
diality, and to have devoted an entire month — little enough —to 
indoctrinating him into the mysteries of their philosophy. We 
can hardly lielp envying our author the reminiscences of a visit 
passed with such companions. The one the most suggestive, 
the most poetical, the most artistic, of modern philosophers,— 
the man wiio, beyond all others, had realised the ideal side of 
nature, who had given to it the most lofty expression, and had 
construed the world most perfectly into the language of pure 
Idea: the other the modern Plato of the Teutonic schools, at 
once the critic and the counterpoise of iCant, the herald and 
the proj)hot of intuition, the conductor of the principles which 
Reid had introduced on the stage of ])erccption, into the higher 
regions of spiritual truth. Little wonder is there that Cousin, 
himself a philosopher, and almost a poet—a young enthusiast too 
in the first ardour of the Ideal philosophy, should have allowed 
his enthusiasm to pass into something like blind vencratl* :v Yet 
he never yielded up the proper indejiendcnce of hi.- ov'- under¬ 
standing, or failed to point out what upjicarcd to him p departure 
from the sober ])athway of common seuse; and, however fruitful 
may have been the seeds sown in his mind by uis new friends, 
he at any rate made little immediate, manilv station of them. 
Almost the whole of tlie next session (that of the year 1819) 
was in fact devoted, not to the German^ but to the Scottish 
school, which he here takes as the. basis of an extended course 
on morals. * And of all the lectures which he delivered at the 
Faeult<l des Lettree, these now fill the largest volume, and 
appear the most complete. The character, genius, and historical 
position of the Scottish people arc severally ])ortrayed with 
sj>irit and accuracy: the breach made in the reigning philosophy 
of Locke is traced from its commeueement in Hutcheson, through 
Its further enlargement in Adam Smith, to its completion under 
Reid, when from it issued the systematised doctrine of common 
sense. Of this last philosopher he gives the following description. 

* Reid was the hero of this philosophic warfare; and he is a com¬ 
plete repi’osentation of the character of his country. There was not 
a sioglc quality of Scottisli genius wanting to him. It may be said 
of him, without any exaggeration, that he was common sense itselj\ 
Often common sense appeared in him somewhat superficial: often, 
however, profound; but never actually defective. Ti)e Scotch good 
sense is fiill ot Jinesse; accordingly, we find in Reid an infinity of 
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esprit. Ills first work, “Researches into the Human ITndcrstand- 
“ ing according to the Light of Common Sense,’’ is studded with the 
happiest traits. Malice and irony would appear to predominate 
there, were they not constantly tempered with serenity and benevo¬ 
lence. Above these rare qualities, moreover, there reigns an ad¬ 
mirable method, which of itself would suffice to place Reid in the very 
first rank of philosophical thinkers/ — L Serie^ iome iv. p. 26. 


Hardly any thing can be more striking than the contrast 
which Cousin draws in these lectures between the selfish system 
of Hchy.tius, the moral despotism of Hobbes, and the grave, 
steady, deeply-pondered, timid yet sure procedure of the Scot¬ 
tish School, in determining philo.sophically the basis of good and 
evil. Whatever ina 3 “ have been the predilections, which ho 
inunifested from time to time in favour of French or German 


speculations, however he may have been daz/ied by the vivaciiy 
of the one or tlic profundity of the other, still it is impossible 


not to perceive that the real synipatliy of his nature goes 
along V‘^ith the ‘principles of common JIo clc?,rly saAv, 

tliat in the giavc concerns of our mom* we are satisfied 
neither with the elegance of an easy theory, nor wnth the mys- 
tificalHMis of abstract speculation ; but that ac e^cr need to Fall 
back upon those great catholic principles whi jh human nature 
in it& sitruggles its trials, its aspirations, s unweavied progress, 
has sanetiov ’M ns giving iirmness to the head, courage to the 
heart, and sttivllness of purpose to the will, In tlie serious duties 
of human life. 


During the next session, that of the year 1820, M. Cousin 
continued his historical course upon Moral Philosophy, making 
now the works of Kant the great object of his study, and the 
main theme of liis teaching. These lectures are contained in 
the Fifth Volume of the First Series, and comprehend a 
detailed exposition of the ^ Crltick of pure Reason,^ together 
with a running estimate of its merits and defects. There have 
been inoi'e j.rofound treatises undoubtedly written upon the 
* critical philosophybut Ave much doubt whether any one has 
seized upon the main points of the argument with more judg¬ 
ment, or ever set them forth in terms so satisfactory to the com¬ 
mon understanding- The whole, it should be remembered, was 
written as a university course, intended, not for the mature 
and philosophic mind, but for the instruction of students now 
first entering upon the study of philosophy,—-not intended, more¬ 
over, for the eye, to be perused and reperusod at pleasure, but 
designed for the ear, and meant to be grasped at once by the 
listener. For such a purpose it would be difficult to find a ‘ Cours 
‘ de Philosophie Kantiennc,’ in Avhicli the matter is at once so 
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felicitously arranged, and so clearly and elegantly expressed. It 
was assuredly a remarkable proof of acuteness of mind in a young 
man of twenty-seven, — with every thing against him, without 
help or sympathy at home, in a case whci'e a knowledge was to be 
acquired as well of the most difficult language of Europe, as of 
the most crabbed metaphysical technology, — that he should have 
been able to penetrate into those most subtle processes of thought, 
and re-produce them in language at once fervid and precise. 
There is, indeed, in the whole of these earlier productions a 
peculiar freshness and vitality. They want tlie ease ap^l finish 
of his later works; but they arc, on the other liand, impressed 
with the wonder and enthusiasm which characterise a mind first 
passing into new regions of thought, of which it can already 
perceive the grandeur, though not yet estimate the depths. 

A sudilcn change of circumstances now interrupted the 
course of the young professor so auspiclonsly commenced. 
Having forn)cd the project of j)!iblishing the inedited works of 
Proclus, he had proceeded to Italy to collate some manuscripts. 
Buried in literary labour, he hiul not been watching the political 
changes in his own country; where on his x’Cturn, only after a few 
weeks’ absence, he found that a i-eactiou had set in, whicli must 
have an important bearing uj:on his own career. Not only was 
the liberty of the press curtailed, but the Government had also 
determined to fetter the freedom of public instruction, and close 
the lips of those who were thought unfavourable to Absolutism. 
Royer Col lard was accordingly removed from the presidency of 
the University; Guizot was thrown out of the Conscil d’Etat; 
Cousin, being suspected of liberalism, was silenced at the 
Facnitc des Ijcttrcs; and, after a short time, the Ecdle Normalc 
was itself suppressed. 

Arrested in his lectures, Cousin turned with so much the 
more ardour to his studies. In addition to Proclus, he now 
determined on rendering the entire works of Plato into French, 
and on enriching them with notes, introductions, and other appa¬ 
ratus for a critical study of the Platonic philosophy. It was 
during this same period of leisure that he collected the fragments 
he had written at various periods for difterent reviews and 
journals, and published them with a preface, in which the chief 
points of liis ]>hIlosophy, as then developed, were expounded 
with rcn^arkablc force and brevity. As we have now therefore 
arrix'ed at the close of Cousin’s first career, this seems the proper ; 
place for shortly noticing his progress as a philosophical thinker, 
before we pass on to the events which soon succeeded. 

The first point to which Cousin had directed his attention on 
assuming tlie chair of philosophy, had been the proper method 
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of research. The method he adopted — as he himself reminds 
us — was one sanctioned by the whole spirit of the ago, and the 
undoubted scientific tendency of the European mind. Bacon first 
showed, how observation and induction formed the true mode 
of proceeding in the pursuit of natural science: and from his 
time downwards the siune organum became gradually introduced 
into mental philosophy. A false, or rather imperfect, applica¬ 
tion of this method had given rise, first, to the philosophy of 
Locke, and afterwards to that of Condillac, along with the 
whole m'Ucriallstic school. With the very same weapons, on 
the other hand, this philosophy had been combated by lieid 
and Kant; both of whom assumed the facts of consciousness 
duly observed for the real basis upon which the whole super¬ 
structure of their subsequent systems was to be raised. 

‘ Kncls/ observes Cousin, Marts arc the point of depjirture, if not 
the Vunits of philosophy. Bat these facts, whatever they may be, 
only exist for us, in so far as the}' reach the consciousness. It is 
there alone that observation watches them, before delivering them 
over to that process of induction whicli draws out of tliem tlie con- 
stiqmmces which they coutuin within their bosom. The field of phi¬ 
losophic observation is consciousness — there is no other; but, witliiu 
it nothing must be neglected ; all is important; for every thing tlierc 
holds together; and, if one jjortion fail, the unity of the whole cannot 
bo grasped. To enter into the consciousness, and .study with scru¬ 
pulous Ciire all its phonoincna, its\ariutioiis, its relations — this is 
the first department of philosophy : its scientific name is Psychology, 
Bhychology accordingly is the condition, and, as it were, the vestibule 
oi‘ ]>hilosophy.’ — Ill. AVVie, tome iv. p. 11, 

Cousin’s next purpose was to show that a careful study of all 
the facts of consciousness reveals three great classes of phe¬ 
nomena, which, however interwoven in their operations, ai'c yet 
perfectly distinct in their nature. These arc the facts of reason, 
of will, and of sensiliility. 

In the field of Reason the philosophy of Kcul had already 
proved that we arc not wholly dependent for our Ideas upon 
empirical impressions, but that there arc original principles 
necessarily involved in every branch of human knowledge. 
Held, however, had never investigated fully what these prin¬ 
ciples were, and never i’educc<l them to a clear scientific state¬ 
ment; while Kant, possessed as he was of iar greater analytic 
and critical powers, had performed this task with remarkable 
success. Cousin, accordingly, under the guidance of Kant, 
had gone beyond the common sense philosophy, had sepa¬ 
rated the forms of thought completely from the immediate 
phenomena as given in experience, and seen that it was 
possible to reduce them to a tabic of categories. The next 
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question he asked himself was, is the classification of Kant 
perfect, 6r might it not be simplified still further? And the 
result of his inquiry was the reduction of the four head categories 
of Kant to the two fundamental ideas of Substance and Cause. 
Thus far the analysis Avas simply confined to subjective phe¬ 
nomena. The actual facts of consciousness had been first 
observed; then they had been traced up to their primitive states, 
as shown in our rational, voluntary, and sensitive life; and, 
lastly, the conceptions of reason had been reduced to two great 
categories, under Avhich all its varieties might be nmrshallcd. 
The next point, however, which Cousin attempted to investi¬ 
gate, was the passage from psychology to ontology, — from the 
facts of consciousness to the facts of existence. And here it is 
that he introduces the notion of the impersonality of Kcason, 
vicAved in its purely spontaneous activity; and joins issue Avith 
Kant, Avho had concluded, that pure reason only establishes the 
existence of objective realities Avithin the limits of our sensible ex¬ 
perience: thus throAving the evidence of all transcendental realities 
— such as the being of a God—upon the decisions of the prac- 
reason. We freely confess, however, our opinion that, after 
all, this dispute is more verbal than real. Kant admits that avo 
actually do get to the knoAvledge of ‘ noumena,’ or things 
beyond sense, — holding only that we get there through the 
practical reason; while Cousin shows that avc get there by the 
spontaneous reason. The mode of stating the question and also 
the terminology differ, it is true; but the grand result is the 
same. Like most other metaphysical distinctions, there is no 
difference in the actual experiences from which all take their 
start, but only in the terms under which we give them a scien¬ 
tific statement. 

Next to the reason. Cousin proceeded to analyse the hFill. 
The main purport of this analysis was to prove that will is iden¬ 
tical Avith personality ; that it is the universal type under Avhich 
we conceive the idea of a cause; that, mingling in two different 
ways Avith the reason, it forms, in the first place, the spon¬ 
taneous, and in the second place, the reflective mode of intelli¬ 
gence ; and that it belongs to the very essence of the mind alike 
in its spontaneous as in its reflective life, to be free. 

Last of all comes the analysis of Sensation. This faculty, he 
shoAvs, vicAved in connexion with the reason and the Avill, enables 
us to carry our observations into the regions of Nature, — to see 
the world around us as a vast assemblage of causes, — to trace 
their laws, and measure their force. Here, accordingly, the 
dualism of the universe gives Avay to the perception of the 
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essential unity of mind and mattex*; both being included undex" 
tlxc common category of causality. 

* Vary and multiply/ says Cousin, ‘the phenomena of Sensation as 
you will, still I'eason always refei'S them, and that necessarily, to a 
ibrce, to which it successively refers, in proportion as our experi¬ 
ences extend themselves, not indeed the internal modifications of 
the subject, but the objective properties calculated to excite them. In 
other words, it developes the notion of canse^ but without going 
further; for properties are always causes, and can only be known as 
such. The exterior world, therefore, is simply an assemblage of such 
causes, corresponding to our real or possible sensations; and the re¬ 
lations of these causes among themselves are the order of the xvorld. 
Thus the world is made of the same stuff as ourselves, and Nature is 
the sister of man: she is, like him, active, living, animated; and her 
history is a drama as well as our own.’ — IIL Serie^ tome iv- p. 30. 

Such were the resxdts to which Cousin had arrived in the 
first period of his ])hllosophical career; — results which cei'- 
talnly require to be well guarded and accurately explained; but 
which, iiotAvithstanding, lay firm hold on some of the main 
principles to which all science, whether physical, metaphysical, 
or moral, has, for some time past, been steadily conducting us. 

There is yet one application of our author’s philosophical 
principles, to which avc must here briefly allude; — and that is. 
Natural Tlxeology. According to Cousin, thei’e is a point in 
which the conception of cause and substance unite. Tlxc mind 
cannot rest in the ultimatum of an assemblage of causes on the 
one hand, or a vast variety of substances on the othei’. We are 
necessarily impelled, by the very laws of reason, to seek and to 
demand some unity to which they stand alike related ; in other 
words, to trace them up to a great first cause ■— to axi absolute 
being — to a God. Here, therefore, we are brought to the infi¬ 
nite, as being at once the counterpart and the complement of 
the finite : and our ideas of mind and nature may be reconciled 
and grounded in that central point of absolute unity which wc 
term God, The following passage is a specimen of the style of 
reasoning which we are now describing: — 

‘ The facts of consciousness, which comprehend three internal ele¬ 
ments, reveal also to ns tlirce external elements. Every fact of 
consciousness is psychological and ontological at the same time; and 
comprehends, from the lirst, the tliree grand ideas, which science 
afterwards diyidcs or sums up, but which it can never transcend; 
namely, Man, Nature, and God. But the Man, the Nature, and the 
God of Consciousness, are not vain formulas — they are facts and 
realities. Man is not in consciousness without Nature, nor Nature 
without Man; but both meet there, at once in their opposition and 
their reciprocity; just like relative causes and substance.?, whose 
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Dnturc is always to develope themselves, and always by means 
of each other. The God of Consciousness is not an abstract Deity— 
a solitary monarch retained on the other side of creation, upon the 
desert throne of a silent eternity and an absolute existence, which, 
indeed, could resemble only the nonentity of existence: he is a God 
at once real and true; one and many ; eternity and time ; space and 
number; essence and life; indivisibility and totality, principle, end, 
and middle ; at the summit and at the base of existence; infinite and 
finite at once; in brief, a trinity which comprehends at once God, 
Nature, and Humanity/ 

Tliat Cousin penned this and some similar passages Tinder the 
immediate influence of the pantheistic side of Schelllng’s philo¬ 
sophy, can hai'dly be doubted. To deny their purely pantheistic 
character is plainly impossible ; neither does the author himself 
appear disposed to defend them from this charge, which has 
been so often made against them. Instead of this, in a note to 
the present edition he admits tliat hcf w'as led, in the luiny of 
composition, into ^des plirases excessivos; ’ and he has givcii, in 
a note to the Fifth Lecture of the Second Scries, an exposition 
of the views which he is to be considered as properly main¬ 
taining, when stripped of all oratorical figures. In tliis note 
he points out, forcibly and clearly, the middle path (wliich he 
considers to he the true one) between the abstract deity of the 
scholastic theology, and the pantheism of the modern German 
school. It must be confessed, \ve think, by every candid I'cader 
of the note, that Cousin entirely clears himself in it of the charge 
of pantheism, as being cither an admitted element or result of 
his philosophy. Those who are only seeking for an opportunity 
of party warfare with him, in either politics or philosophy, may 
undoubtedly cull a number of ‘phrases exccssivcs’ from his 
writings, and hold them uj) as decisive evidence of his opinions. 
It is not, hoAVCver, from sudden and rhetorical phrases that the 
real opinions of fervid writers arc to be gathered; since, for the 
sake of greater force of expression, their opinions arc not unfre- 
qucntly thrown into the form of paradoxes, in which the latitude 
of one is left to be counteracted by the restrictions of another. 
But let his critics look to the whole structui'c and tendency of his 
philosophy, and we assert, w’ithout the least hesitation, that they 
could not honestly venture on such a charge.- Indeed, pantheism 
has always been the child of over-wrought speculation, the 
refuge of the recluse, when worn out with pondering over the 
mysteries of existence and the insoluble problenls of human 
destiny; while the wliolc tendency of our author’s eclecticism is 
i6 depreciate more individual speculation, to appeal to the senti¬ 
ments of mankind at large, an(l to consider that no philosophical 
dogma has any authority wdiatcver, until it is shown to be based 
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upon and sustained by the massive foundations of common 
sense. 

Passing from this digression, and resuming the thread of 
Cousin’s philosophical biography, we come across an t'pisodc 
which was not without effect upon his subsequent literai’y pro¬ 
ductions. Daring the year 1821, his ])ublic duties being !?us- 
ponded and his hcaltli precarious, he devoted himself, in liis 
retreat near the Luxembourg, to the philosophical works on 
which he had been for some time engaged. It was the year of 
llic Piedmontese Revolution, the failure of which brought the 
Count de Santa Rosa to Paris. An almost fraternal affection 
sprang up between them, wliich only tcrniluated with the death 
of Santa Rosa in Greece. About the time that the Italian 
patriot left for Greece, Cousin departed for Germany, as com¬ 
panion to the young Due de Montebello. He had ah/ays been 
the advocate of liberal opinions; he had joined the association 
formed by the Due de lirogiie for tins maintenance of the freedom 
of the press; and he was now the bosom friend of a revo¬ 
lutionary exile. Having thus become an object of suspicion, his 
steps were watched; and no time Avas lost before he was accused 
of visiting Gennany for the jiiu'posc of promoting rebellion 
against the governments, Avas arrested at Dresden, and conveyed 
u prisoner to RcrUn. However, after some months’ confine¬ 
ment, an honourable actiu'ittal followed of necessity, Avith the 
advantage, during his detention, of having enjoyed the constant 
society of Hegel, Schleicrinachcr, and their folloAvcrs. Berlin 
Avas then famous for its school of pliilosophy ; and these Avere its 
two greatest thinkers. 

o 

In 1825, Cousin returned to Paris, and lived there the next 
two years in obscurity. lu 1827, hoAvcver, Avhen M. de Mar- 
tignac became prime minister, and the policy of the Government 
assumed a more liberal tone, he Avas restored, in common Avith 
Guizot and Royer Collard, to his original position at the Facultc 
dcs Lettres. The brilliant success Avhich attended his next 
public course, must be looked upon as forming the zenith of hia 
renown as a professor of philosophy. Never, perhaps, (without 
going back to the days of Abelard) Avas so large a concourse 
assembled to listen to a series of lectures on such a subject. 
Moreover, when avc consider that these lectures were accom¬ 
panied by contemporaneous courses under Guizot and Ville- 
maine, which Avere listened to with equal ardour, avc can hardly 
fail to regard the Avhole as forming in itself a remai’kable 
era in the literary history of France. Above 2000 auditors 
Avere present on these occasions, collected from the very elite of 
the metropolis; reporters^ took doAvn the words as they fell from 
the lips of the professors; and in a short time the sentiments 
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which had absorbed the attention of this crowd of licarers at 
Paris were on their i*oad to every corner of the country. Let 
us look then for a moment to the Icctui'cs themselves, and sec 
what were their contents. 

The preface to the fragments, of which we before spoke, was 
written subsequent to Cousin’s return from Germany; and it 
forms the middle point between his earlier and his later plu- 
losophical doctrines. In it we find his first decided attcmj)t to 
construct a passage from the psychological system with which 
he started, to the more purely rational system to which lie was 
now advancing. The Influence of the Hegelian philosophy, after 
this, becomes for a time more and more manifest. Such is espe¬ 
cially the case with the course delivered in 1828, which grasps 
some of its principal ideas, and puts them forward in a popular 
and often in a very striking form. The course itself purports 
to be a general introduction to the study of the history of philo- 
poiihy. Its aim is to give such an explanation of philosophj- 
itself, when considered as a necessary element in the life of 
man; such an analysis of the great ideas, from which all human 
development must originate; such a view of the plan of pro¬ 
vidence in human progress, and the modifying influence upon it 
of race, climate, geographical position, and other circumstances, 
as should lay the foundations for a philosophical treatment-of 
history, and rescue it finally from its purely empirical character. 

The mode in which this is carried out has undoubtedly a close 
affinity with the Hegelian view of human consciousness, as a 
process of thought in which the. divine idea perpetually realises 
and unfolds itself. We have the same bi-polar representation of 
ideas, as being a unity between opposites; the same virtual identity 
established between thought and existence; the same doctrine 
of the immanence of Deity in creation; tlie same constant striv¬ 
ing to find a purely rational expression for every thing, whether 
in nature, history, or theology. We do not mean to say that 
Cousin developed these views with any degree of perfectness; 
but they assuredly represent a temporary phase, through which 
his mind actually passed at that period. The course of 1829, 
on the other hand, is far less Hegelian in its Avhole character. 
The author is now again upon his own more proper field; the 
various movements of the human mind, in its search after truth, 
come once more before him, in the form of different philosophical 
systems; and he descends from the transcendental regions 
through which he had been wandering, to the more sober work 
of cnticism. This year’s course, which comprises the two last 
volumes of the second series, will, in all probability, be ever 
the most popular of his writings. The connected account 
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which it gives of the history of philosophy from the earliest 
times; the distinct classification it makes of systems ; the brief 
yet intelligible glimpses it affords into the interior of almost every 
school, whether ancient or modem, together witli the tietailed 
analysis of Locke, in which is said almost all that ever need be 
said about the ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding; ’ in a 
Avoi d, the singular union of the more sober criticism of the 
psychological school,.with occasional flights into the higher re¬ 
gions of metaphysical analysis, all concur to secure for the 
course of J829, an interest and a value peculiarly its own. 

The great distinction, however, between the first and second 
period of M. Cousin’s philosophy, is the introduction of the 
idea of History as an clement of speculation, and as con¬ 
tributing an essential part towards the proper comprehension 
of philosophy itself. iVom the time of Herder, do vnwards, 
it had become manifest, that if any fresh life or vigour is to 
be imparted to philosophy at all, it must be attained by 
going beyond the analysis of the individual mind, into the 
broader field of humanity itself. Mind, reason, thought—call 
it what we may—has a history and a development of its own, 
and involves certain great laws of progress, quite apart from 
the individual. These laivs can be Avatched, and to soj^ic 
extent, at least, bo determined by a careful process of investi¬ 
gation ; and thus the empiricism of history may unite Avith 
the a priori elements of philosophical speculation, to pour 
now life into the great problems of man’s nature and destiny. 
Without this vital element of human experience, metaphysics 
were coming to be vicAved more and more as a mere battle field 
of Avords and phrases, grounded upon the inherent force of words 
or forms of speech round Avhich it revolved, but having no value 
beyond. The most inveterate speculators of modern Germany 
have at last taken refuge in History against the dismal prospect 
of being choked by the intense dryness of their own productions. 
Fichte relinquished his a=a, for the characteristics of the age 
and the inspirations of patriotism; Schelling’s philosophy Avas a 
history and a drama from the very first; and Hegel too, whose 
hardihood in abstraction is probably without a parallel, yet was 
constrained to make his dialectical scheme a process, in order to 
give a little movement and interest to the stiffened formulas of 
which it consists. Schleiermacher, the unmatched theologian of 
his age, in like manner threw life into the dead rationalism, 
and, if it were possible, the deader orthodoxy which surrounded 
him, by showing how the historical growth of the Christian 
consciousness in the world became a perpetually renewed foundar 
tion of formal theology; while the whole of the social philo- 
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sopliy of France, from the dreams-of St. Simon to the posi¬ 
tivism of Auguste Comte, was b-ased upon some theory or other 
of human progress, under the conditions of time and labour. 

Under these circumstances, the idea of History became more 
and more present to a nature always full of the views of otliers: 
so much BO, that this idea constitutes, it seems to us, the main 
charsicteristic of Cousin’s later productions. During his earlier 
period he was working mentally in sympathy with Keid, Kant, 
and Royer Collard; his great aim then was to analyse the indivi¬ 
dual mind, to enumerate all the phenomena of consciousness, to 
disintegRitc the form from the matter, and to base his whole 
conclusions upon these comparatively special grounds. Now, on 
the contrary, he has passed from the individual mind into the 
mind of humanity; he is seeking not simply the laws of his 
oton reason, hut the laws of the universal reason; and conse¬ 
quently, the main burden of his theme is, changed from the 
region of psyehological analysis, to the rational interpretation 
of history, the universe, and the Absolute. 

The struggle we perpetually witness in these later writings, — 
that of reconciling the j)8ychological starting point with the ab¬ 
solute results to which they aspire,—probably foreshadows the 
future course of philosophical speculation. It is a course which 
indeed has already set in beyond the Rhine, with a clearricss 
and a force not to be mistaken. The age of mere logical pastime 
has gone by; the attempt to construct an absolute truth by 
abstracting the laws of logic, and representing them as rcalitic.-} 
through the dialecticjil subtlety of words, can no longer sati.sfy 
the cravings even of the most abstract thinker; it is seen, 
by most eyes at least, that there Is no such thing as an absolute 
man or an absolute reason; but that in the course of providence, 
truth, human truth, is continually unfolding itself; that by the 
secret laws of spiritual progress, the mind of man gets a deeper 
intuitive insight into the phenomena of nature, and the moral 
world; and that the problem of philosophy in every age is to 
embody the highest experience of that age into a reflective 
system of ideas. The next great philosophy in which the mind 
of Europe can unite will be, in all probability, the philosophy of 
history; and then the critic of pure reason will become the 
critic of languotgcy aS‘ the great organ of the world’s intellect. 
Experience, and its interpretation> will thus be the two sides of 
a system, of which history and fact will furnish the one, logic 
and metaphysics the other. It is in this unity that the old 
opposition of Empiricism, and Idealism must, if ever, dis¬ 


appear. 


The events which now ensued form an important portion of 
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M* Cousin’s public life. But we must pass over them rapidly. 
In 1830, the revolution of July opened a noble field for men of 
letters and liberal opinions. Two of his contemporary professors, 
MM. Guizot and Villemain, entered boldly upon the political 
arena. Cousin remained faithful to philosophy, accepting, how¬ 
ever, the Presidency of the Ecole Norraale. From this moment 
he devoted himself to the reorganisation of the entire system of 
public instruction—at the same time carrying on his labours as 
the historian of philosophy, both in his lecture room and with his 
pen. Having reconstructed the Normal School, and arranged 
the programme for graduation' in the department of Philo¬ 
sophy, he next turned his attention to the education of tlie 
l)eoplc at large, and determined to lay the foundation for a new 
and improved system of primary instruction. For this purpose, 
in the year 1831, he made a tour of inquiry through Germany 
and Holland. The results at which he arrived were embodied 
by him in the detailed Keport, which has since been so favour- 
al)ly introduced to the English public by Mrs. Austin. The 
Jleport served for the basis of the Law on Education. Sub¬ 
sequently adopted by M. Guizot, it has been read and quoted 
with approbation by the most enlightened educationalists in this 
country, and has been distributed, by order of the Government 
of New York, to every public schoolmaster in the State. 

In 1832, M. Cousin was raised to the peerage, and was at 
the same time urged to take a more direct part in political 
affairs. He has appeared, however, but rarely in the debates, 
and cliiefly in connexion with the laws relative to jniblic in¬ 
struction. AVhen in 1840 he joined the Cabinet, it was as 
Minister of Instruction. He held the oflScc only eight months, 
but time enough to introduce a vast number of reforms, which 
he afterwards included in a volume, entitled ' Principaux Actes 
^ du Miuistcre de I’lnstruction Publique, du Ire Mars au 19me 
‘ Octobro, 1840 this, along with some additional matter, now 
forms the three first volumes of the fifth series of his Avorks. 
The chief struggle, in Avhich he was engaged during his more 
public career, Avas the defence of the University against the 
attacks of the ecclesiastics: it is a struggle still going on under 
the Republic, and not more successfully than under the Monarchy 
before it. In 1841 Cousin, leaving the Cabinet, re-entered upon 
his duties at the University; and, from that time to the present, 
he has quietly occupied himself with literary labours, among 
which are those relating to Pascal and his sister Jaqueline, and 
the unpublished fragments of the ‘ Philosophie Cartesienne.’ In 
1846 he commenced the entire edition of his own AVorks, Avhich 
is the basis of the present Article, and of which five series 
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are published already. Besides these, a complete edition* of 
Abelard may be soon expected from him. So absorbed, the 
revolution of 1848 passed over his retreat at the Sorbonne, like 
a storm which could shake his dwelling indeed, but not disturb 
its repose. Faithful to the principle of a constitutional mo- 
nar<^iy, he saw too plainly the risks and ultimate tendency 
of the Republic to welcome its establishment; and though he 
still retains his position at the Sorbonne, yet he has withdrawn 
latterly more than ever from political contention within the 
bosom of those pursuits, neither less useful nor les8,dignified, 
which he so long has found sufficient for both happiness and 
renown. 

We must now finally endeavour to sum up briefly our 
biographical remarks, with a general estimate of Cousin’s 
merits as a philosopher, an historian, and a writer. And first 
of all, in order to fix aright his true place in the domain of 
philosophy, we wish to submit the following preliminary re¬ 
marks in explanation. There are three methods, more or less 
observable in all ages, by which different schools have attempted 
to give a theoretic or philoso])hical foi’m to human knowledge. 
First, there is the method of simple observation. To arrange 
our experiences of the outward world and throw them into 
some appreciable order, is the soberest and most cautious effort 
of the philosophic spirit. Knowledge exists before philoso¬ 
phy, but exists in its practical and spontaneous form. It is the 
marshalling of this knowledge under the laws and conditions of 
the intellectual faculty, in which the very essence of philosophy 
consists. This attempt is, in some instances, carried only to a 
certain length. Mere observers may be content with accurately 
marking phenomena as they present themselves, seizing upon 
some of the most striking characteristics, and then seeking to 
classify them. This is what we intend by the method of simple 
observation,— a method in which the immediate object of per¬ 
ception, empirically considered, greatly preponderates over the 
Intellectual form in which it is represented. 

The second method may be more properly termed the reflective 
method. Here the concrete phenomena are not only observed 
and classified, but there is a direct striving, on the part of the 
intellectual faculty, to think itself deep into their nature, their 
origin, and their fundamental unity. The immediate pheno¬ 
menon here plays a more subordinate, though at the, same time 
an indispensable part; while the laws of the intellect ai’e more 
■'*igoK>ttsIy pushed forward w'ith the view of moulding the phe- 
m>nietion into their own definitive form. 

The third method assumes the character and title of the method 
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of pure reason. Here the Empirical element almost entirely 
disappears. The main effort of this system is to realise and 
express the pure laws of intellect, as though they alone were 
eternal verities; while the only part which outward phenomena 
can play under it is, to show themselves over-matched by in¬ 
tellectual forms, and to become but the shadows of mental laws 
and forces and the passing reflection of their productive energy 
in the world. 

Of the first of these methods \vc have the most obvious and 
pleasing lUustrationa in the departments of natural history, and 
some of the purely inductive sciences. Here observation and 
classification do almost all the work, and yet this work is 
performed (^as Dr. Whcwell has shown) under the law and 
guidance ot some intellectual idea, which may increase in 
intensity, until the process of observation merges into that of 
reflection, or even produces — as in the case ofi^SchclIiug — 
a purely intellectual Natur-pldlosoplde. In mental science, the 
method of simple observation belongs to those who make psy¬ 
chology equivalent to philosophy, and so reduce it all to a mere 
tabulation of Internal phenomena. Of the second or reflective 
method, we have many illustrations. AVc find it developed in 
one form in the philosophy of Plato, and still more clearly in 
the new academy. In later times, it has been differently mani¬ 
fested in Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and Jacobi; in all those 
moralists who, starting from the intuition of the good, strive 
to compress the phenomena of morals into a logical form, and 
In all those theologians who, with Schlcicrmacher, base their 
system upon a reflective expression of the actual facts of Chris¬ 
tian experience. Of the last or rational method, the most 
obvious examples are the ideal systems of modern Germany; 
and of these, the most absolute form is the philosophy of Hegel. 
With him logic, as the pure expression of the laws of thought, 
is the nerve, bone, and sinew of all philosophy. It will not do 
with him to observe or to reflect merely; — every thing must be 
thought^ it must be seen under the form of pure intellect, 
nay, it must be a creation of the intellect, construed by it out 
of nothing, and then its place assigned it in the vast dialectical 
system of the universe. 

Now the position which Cousin takes in this classification 
is perfectly definite. Although in his opening career there was 
a leaning towards the method of observation,—although, under 
the effects "'df German intercourse, we find expressions now and 
then which savour strongly of Hegelianism, yet the predomi¬ 
nant tone of his philosophy throughout is purely reflective. 
No one more clearly takes bis stand, primarily upon the actual 
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facts and phenomena of the human mind;—no one more vigor¬ 
ously asserts the authority of common sense; no one more dis- 
tinetly affirms, by every possible mode of affirmation, his fii*m 
conviction, that the material of truth is given in our immediate 
experience, whether by the perception of the senses, or by the 
immediate intuition of the soul, while the business of philosophy 
is to present it to us in a reflective form. One or two passing 
expressions laid aside, there is absolutely no similarity between 
the main principles of Cousin’s philosophy and those of the 
German Idealists. His real affinities are never either with 
Schelling or Hegel — they are always with Plato, Descartes, 
Held, and Jacobi. 

Now in order to estimate the positive worth of tliis philosophy 
in France, we have only to place it by the side of the system 
which it has supplanted in the teaching of the universities, and 
we might almtost say in the popular faith of the country. It is 
needless to recount the dreary characteristics of the materialistic 
systems of the last century and the early part of the present. 
We only point to the fact, that the vital elements of man's 
universal belief, as a rational, social, moral, and religious being, 
are as much thrown into oblivion by the purely empirical 
school, as they are ignored in the logic of Hegel. Professing 
to stand upon the basis of experience, that school disowns all 
classes of experience but one, — and that one the least noble of 
the whole. To the popular outcry for a philosophy of experience 
based upon sensation. Cousin opposed a plnloso])hy of expe¬ 
rience based upon the deepest nnd most irrepressible convictions 
of our nature. His system of eclecticism, though by no means 
compact as a theory, has consisted in one constant ap[)eal to the 
convictions of mankind, against the claims of sense on the one side, 
and the offspring of mere speculation on the other. Convinced 
that philosophy, as such, can only deal with the forms of truth, 
—convinced that, though it may enunciate a law, it can back it 
with no independent authority,—be has ever rested his strongest 
arguments upon the common beliefs of humanity, as alone able to 
supply the authority required and to force it upon the reverence 
of mankind. No movement was more dcejdy needed in France, 
at the time at which Cousin took up the study of philosophy, 
than this: and the result of it has unquestionably been, a more 
wide-spread change, as well in the public teaching of the 
epuntry, as in its popular feeling, art, and literature, than (with 
the exception of Voltaire) was ever effected amoi^f a single 
people by e,u individual mind. We do not mean that all which 
bp contended for is defensible, still less do we mean to say 
roat it supplies what a pure religious faith can alone create; 
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but, if to have rc-cstablishcd some respect for tbe principle of 
free agency—the law of duty—the doctrine of Immortality — 
the belief in a personal Deity and a Providence, in a country 
Avhere those convictions had well nigh died away, be something 
worth the doing, then, in the part he has contributed towards 
it, has Cousin deserved well of his fellow citizens and of his 
age. 

As an historian and an editor, the merits of our author 
have been less contested than as a speculative philosopher. We 
can merely enumerate his exertions in this department. In 
ancient philosophy, we have first and foremost the Translation 
of Plato, with critical introductions to most of the dialogues; 
next, we have the first book of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
translated into French ; thirdly, .six volumes of the Alexandrine 
Commentators, edited by him; and lastly, a volume of Frag¬ 
ments, intended to give an insight into the interior of most of 
the ancient systems. With regard to the middle age philosof)hy. 
Cousin has done some service by bringing to light the inedited 
manuscripts of Abelard, which, as wc said, will now ])e soon 
followed by an entire edition of his works. To the History of 
Modern Philosophy he has made a highly valuable contribution, 
by his magnificent edition of Descartes, and his labours upon 
Pascal. In addition to this, the occasional elucidation, wliich all 
his works afford of the chief systems of more modern times, 
has done much to draw attention to the subject. Of the 
number of critico-historical ivorks which have teemed from the 
French jircss for the last ten years, the greater part may be 
looked u})on as being in some sense a direct consequence of 
Cousin’s labours. 

Lastly, though as a thinker, Cousin must yield the palm of 
originality and depth to others; though, iu amassing the mate¬ 
rials of history, the laborious scholarship of Germany will still 
claim an undoubted prc-einincncc, yet there is one character in 
which we doubt whether he hq| been surpassed; and that is 
iu almost every thing which goes to form what the French call 
‘ un grand 5crivain.’ Of all nations in the world, the French 
arc among the greatest masters of prose; and of all their 
prose writers, scarcely any one can be said to excel Cousin in 
power of expression and perfect finish of style. No doubt there 
is a great difference in this respect, according as we refer to 
different periods of his life. The earlier pieces have certain 
marks of immaturity about them which were to be expected 
from so young a man; while some of those belonging to the 
middle period are far too oratorical in their construction to serve 
as a model for calm and philosophic statement, although admi- 
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table as specimens of metaphysical'improvisation. This is an 
eiTor, into which lecturers before mixed audiences are too likely 
to fall. The lovers of lighter literature will sec his style in 
all its purity in some of the later fragments, such as the bio¬ 
graphy of Santa Kosa, and the articles on Blaise and Jaqueline 
Pascal. The peculiar faults of most modern compositions — 
diffuseness and excessive rhetorical embellishment — are here 
avoided; and when ornament and figure are introduced, it is 
for illustration only, and in the most perfect taste. Nothing 
is strained or overloaded; nor is there a sentence ihorc than 
is necessary to convey the meaning clearly and forcibly to the 
reader; yet, with all this, there is an case, a harmony, a music 
of language and of feeling, which renders the whole as pene¬ 
trating as the highest poetry. 

Some, even, among competent judges, may think that the 
preceding pages are too partial: and we are not ashamed to admit 
that the small detraction of verbal critics, to which M. Cousin 
has so often been exposed in this and other countries, has 
impelled us to dwell upon those many excellences which they have 
failed to notice, and are, often, perhaps, unable to appreciate. 
We have all heard of his rhetoric and inconsistencies, and have 
been reminded that his talent lies in words rather than in 
thoughts. Some critics apparently are of opinion that philo¬ 
sophical jgreatness consists wholly in dialectical subtlety — in 
the pertinacious carrying forward of logical deductions, without 
ever turning back to look into those indispensable premises to 
which every thing must be ultimately referred, and which, 
indeed, rest in the nature of humanity itself. Cousin’s meta¬ 
physics are certainly not great in this respect; they are as 
much the metaphysics of the poet as of the logician; and 
much, indeed, should we rejoice if our verbal disputants would 
but attempt for once to give to their philosophical ideas that life 
and power and practical effect which are so characteristic of 
Cousin, before they venture tc^relteratc their contempt. Let us 
acknowledge, that there are qualities in the true philosopher 
greater than mere subtlety; that to govern words, apply them 
wisely, make a language bow beneath him and Mfil his bid¬ 
ding, if not the highest praise, is something more than to be 
ever slavishly diluting about terms and definitions. And, 
assuredly,— ff a life earnestly devoted to philosophical litera- 
thre,—if the organisation of one of the most energetic schools 
of the age,— if a power of irresistible eloquence, — if the 
graciw of classical composition, — if the fact of guiding the 
entire ciirrent of a national philosophy for more than twenty 
ywaw, — if^th^ creation of a vast metaphysical literature, and 
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the rc-cstabliahmcnt, more or less, of all the educational insti¬ 
tutions of France, be any claim to public gratitude^ — then will 
the names of few men of letters of the present century be 
entitled to take precedence of that of Victor Cousin. 


Aut. VI. — 1. Gaspacho : or Summer Months in Spain. By 
W. G. Clark, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Loudon: 1850. 

2. Revne Retrospective, on Archives Secretes du dernier Gouverne- 
ment. iVbA'.4. 11,12, 13. Mariages Espaynoh. Paris: 1848. 

Tn a somewhat abstracted nook of that busy and material 
Eui’ope, — which is seen traversed on all sides by railroads, 
corresponding in all directions by telegrajihic wires, construct¬ 
ing tunnels under the Thames, throwing bridges over the Dor¬ 
dogne and the Menal Straits, — there exists a strange and 
romantic land, which the noisy wing of the restless, money¬ 
making Genius called ‘ Progress’ docs not seem to have touched. 

The greatest part of its inland traffic is still carried on, after 
the primaeval fashion of past ages, by pack-laden mules, which 
in crossing the country by almost imperceptible paths, bear 
small articles of necessity or convenience from the town to the 
village, from the village to the town. Its high roads arc few 
in number, and on the best of them the traveller who meets 
with a tolerable inn once in every fifty miles is a lucky man. 
Early in the morning the small farmer may be met riding to 
market with a long gun tacked to his Moorish saddle; and the 
traveller who leaves his posada towards evening takes care to 
jouracy ostentatiously armed. The great national amusement 
is still the same which diverted the people some hundreds of 
years ago. In an immense circus, crowded by persons of both 
sexes and all classes, from the Manola to the Duquesa, every 
eye is fixed upon an infuriated bull, which, goaded by javelins, 
puMued by cries, rushes first oh the spear of one picador, then 
on that of another, until, after tossing a certain number of 
horsemen in the dust, and sending a due proportion of horses 
staggering on their bleeding entip,il8 round the ring, he at last 
falls,—deceived by the red flag, daunted by the firm eye, and 
stabbed by the cool hand of the steady matador, amidst pas¬ 
sionate plaudits, waving handkerchiefs, and the contending 
smiles of humble and of noble beauty. 

In this singular land still pass scenes of love, intrigue, and 
action, which would seem exaggerated in the page of the novelist 
or on the stage of the^ theatre. The sudden elevation of the 
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favourite, the abrupt fall of the minister, the plot in the palace, 
the insurrec|;ion in the street, the mysterious scandal whispered 
about the court,—all furnish stories which ap 2 )car from time to 
time in our newspapers, little less marvellous than the adven¬ 
tures bf Mr. Borrow; startling the credulity and, in their 
rapid succession, confusing the memory of our quiet fireside poli- 
ti^ns. Yet, though life in the country of which we are speaking 
appears before us rather as a melc^ramatic performance, in 
which the scenes of the Middle Ages are represented in modern 
costume, than as a sober reality of our own epoch, that country 
known under the denomination of Spain, is itself no mere ideality. 
It has an extensive and important territory, with magnificent 
ports in two seas, it borders upon. France and Portugal, is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Italy, confronts the northern 
coast of Africa, is endowed by nature with all her products, and 
possesses a hardy and divemified people. No wonder, therefore, 
that it is an object of grave impoirtance to an English statesman. 

This eonsideration induces us to atteraj)t, after a summary 
fashion, to unravel the complicated mesh of a political history, 
which, for nearly twenty years, must have been puzzling the 
brain and wearying the observation of many of our readers. 
We speak of the political history of Spain, since the death pf 
Ferdinand VII. in 1833. 

The talc begins, as is fitting the subject, with an incident 
combining at once love and j)olitics. Ferdinand, in his old age, 
married a young, charming, and able princess; and in order to 
leave his crown to the only children he had by her,—namely, 
two daughters,—he abolished the Salio law wliich at that time 
prevJtiled in the kingdom. This change in the right of succession 
divided the eourt into two parties; that of Don Carlos, who, 
by the law of'the old regime, would have inherited the crown; 
and that of Queen Christina, who, as regent, administered the 
government for her infant daughter. Queen Isabella, The first 
represented old traditions; it was necessaiy, therefore, for the 
second to appeal to new ideas. Thus the Carlists took up arms 
for absolute monarchy; the Christinas for constitutional liberty. 

These last, however, soon became themselves again divided 
into two conflicting bodies, — viz. the JM^aderados, who were in 
favour of the constitution which had been granted by the crown, 
and which was favourable to the interests of the aristocracy and 
landied gentry; and the Progresistas, who wished for a constitu¬ 
tion giving more power to the middle classes, being chiefly the 
inhahifiapta of the towns. The most aristocratic of these two 
bodies, though then actually in power, was, as long ns Don Carlos 
^i^t the iu a weak and false position. To dlow the war to 
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languish, was to prepare the victory of one opponent; to carry 
it (ni by popular measures, was to risk transferring.their autho¬ 
rity to another. But a single alternative remained — foreign 
assistance; and as the assistance of France was the nearest at 
hand, and capable of being the most efficacious, the Moderados 
sought from the French such aid, as they thought might be 
sufficient to put down the rival pretender to the crown and keep 
out the rival party from office. 

Queen Christina naturally inclined to this course: And 
she was awaiting an assistance, on which she had some right 
to reckon, amidst the magnificent fountains and shady avenues 
of the royal summer residence at La Granja (a solitude which, 
it is said, she had sought in order more freely to indulge her 
rising passion for a young and handsome officer in the Royal 
(Tuard, by name Muuoz), when suddenly a military in.:urrection 
broke out among the troops who had accomj)anied her to this 
secluded spot. It was seconded by a movement among the 
people at Madrid, and was successful. The Moderados were 
driven from office. Tlic Progresistas entered it, and established 
a form of government which suited their views, and was cal¬ 
culated to keep them in power. The military force of the 
middle classes was organised throughout the towns by the 
creation of a National Guard; while the civil authority of the 
middle classes was also established on a similar basis by means 
of municipal corporations popularly elected. 

The English Government had at that time a general interest 
in Queen Isabella’s cause. For, the political sympathy which w-as 
drawing the absolute monarchies towards each other, made it 
plainly desirable that constitutional States should also spread 
their principles, and augment their alliances. England had as 
yet manifested no preference in favour of one or the other of 
the two parties into Avhich Queen Isabella’s adherents were 
divided. Nevertheless, any one W’ho is actpiaintcd with Spain, 
and its immemorial division into English and French factions, 
will easily understand what now followed; how those who had 
looked to France for help were almost certain to entertain the 
conviction, and at all events quite certain to raise the cry, that 
their opponents w'ere supported by England. Thus the Revo¬ 
lution of La Granja was instantly declared to be the work of the 
English representative and of English gold. 

The French Government had an es£jecial object in cultivating 
this supposition. The abolition of the Salic law had broken 
down the fence, which had long kept Spain and France under 
the joint sway of the Bourbon family. The two princesses, now ■ 
heiresses to the Spanish t|irOne, might contract such marriages ae 
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would completely sever the two Crowns and the two Countries. 
The French wanted some Spanish party which should oppose this 
separation. They could not hope to find it among the 
gresistas ; because, as representatives of the popular feelings in 
Spain, the Progresistas were naturally liostile to any thing which 
favoured French domination. They could not hope to find it 
among the Cai'lists, because these, faithful to the principle of legi¬ 
timacy, looked upon King Louis Philippe himself as an usurper. 
But neither of these objections applied to the Moderados. Many 
of the men of letters in their ranks had imbibed a taste for French 
literature. Many of the great nobles professing these views, 
held titles which had descended to them as a badge of devo¬ 
tion to the grandson of Louis XIV. The whole body were 
opposed to the Duke of Bordeaux as standing in the same 
situation towards his own country, that Don Carlos did towards 
theirs. Here, then, was a great and powerful band of Spanish 
politicians, who, besides their immediate need of the support of 
the French Government, would not be indisposed subsequently 
to support the views of the King of th^ French, and unite in 
misrepresenting their adversaries as revolutionists and enemies to 
the throne. 

After giving this explanation respecting the connexion ^be¬ 
tween the Government of France and the Moderados on the one 
hand, and the origin of the connexion between the Progresistas 
and the Government of England on the other, Ave must pass 
on rapidly through an accumulated series of startling events. 

The civil war terminated successfully for the Queen Regent; 
a result (it must be confessed by all impartial persons) greatly 
owizig to the two institutions, — ^ the National Guard’ and 
^ the popular corporations’ which the Progresistas had introduced, 
—institutions which had given a vigour and action to. a class in 
Spanish society, the influence of which had never previously 
been felt. It is probable, hoAVcver, that this class exercised the 
temporary authority it had acquired over the upper Avith little 
forbearance. Be this as it may, the aristocracy could not brook 
the position into which they had now fallen, nor did they find it 
difficult to keep alive in the breast of the Queen Regent the 
memory of the insult she had experienced at La Granja. The 
consequence was, a common determination’ between the nobi¬ 
lity and the crown, to make an attempt, under legitimate forms, 
at: remodelling the constitution. The first blow aimed was 
agai||t the corporations; these saw their danger: the National 
Gtiatd was their military force; it seconded their petitions by 
rebelUoB. Eyery thing at such a crisis depended on the army; 
the still beautiful widow of King Ferdinand determined to try 
the effect of her personal eloquence upon the general who com- 
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inanded that army, and who had acquired an extraordinary 
prestige by the fortunate termination of the civil war. She 
left the capital, and sought General Espartero’s camp in the 
neighbourhood of Barcelona; but her arguments or blandish¬ 
ments were emjdoyed in vain. As she found that she could 
not make her policy prevail, she retired into France; and was 
succeeded in the high office which she abandoned, by the success¬ 
ful soldier whom she had failed either to convince or to seduce. 

It is easy to sec that these events could not be agreeable to the 
French Government; they had overturned the party, and driven 
out of Spain the princess on whom the Bourbon policy of bh-ance 
had principally relied. It is easy to see also, that the same events, 
although they presented no particular advantage to the English 
Government and caused no particular satisfaction to it, could fur¬ 
nish it on the other hand no especial occasion for regret. This 
slight difference in feeling was as usual exaggerated; and, in the 
same manner that the insurrection at La Granja had been de¬ 
scribed by the French journals and the Moderado" press, as the 
work of English gold and of Mx-. Villicrs (now Lord Clarendon); 
so this subsequent revolution was equally declared to be the work 
of English gold and of Mr. Aston, who had not long suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Clarendon as British minister gt Madrid. These 
reports, howevei’, appeared of little consequence, since the 
power of the General whom the recent turn of affairs had raised 
to the regency, seemed secure. Meanwhile that power had, after 
all, one irremediable cause of weakness—it ceased at the young 
Queen’s majority. This circumstance, more, perhaps, than any 
other, rallied against it a formidable band of malcontents, 
among whom were some of the most eminent of the Progre- 
sista leaders. Joining with their old enemies the Modcrados, they 
provoked an extensive rising in 1843; and the insurrection was 
£nally brought to a successful issue by the landing at Valencia of 
General Narvaez, a Moderado officer of repute, at that time in 
exile on the French territory. This daring man, whose deter¬ 
mined character was already known, but whose keen grey eye 
and fierce expressive countenance now appear for the first time 
in the foreground of the picture of Sp;inish politics, marched 
with rapidity to Madrid, routed a considerable force near the 
Spanish capital, entered it, and at once established his authority. 
General Espartero was forced to embark for England; Queen 
Isabella, aged thirteen, was immediately invested with the Royal 
authority; Mr. Aston, disgusted with the unrelenting and vio¬ 
lent abuse to which he was subjected, withdrev^ from his post, 
being succeeded by Mr. Bulwer: whilst Queen Christina re¬ 
turned to Spain, and ^nished her own romance by marrying 
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the young oflBcer (now known as the Duke of Riansarcs) who 
had charmed her early widowhood. In the meantime the long 
obnoxious corporations were changed; the National Guard was 
disarmed and put down; and a law, obliging the Queen to seek 
the consent of the Cortes to the husband she might select, was 
abolished. 

The epoch had thus arrived for resuming and accomplishing 
those plans which had been so long in germ; and for consum¬ 
mating such marriages for Queen Isabella and her sister, as 
should promise to perpetuate both the interests of France 
in Spain, and the influence of the Moderados over Spanish 
affairs. Difficulties for a time arose with respect to tlie manner 
in which this project could be perfected. Rut, finally. Queen 
Isabella was united to her cousin Don Francisco de Asis, Duke 
of Cadiz, — eldest son of Don Francisco de Paula, King 
Ferdinand’s younger brother, and of Dona Carlota, Queen 
Christina’s sister; whilst the Infanta Dona Fernanda was 
married to the Duke of Montpensier, King Louis Philippe’s 
youngest child ;—these marriages taking place at the same time 
in violation of a pledge which the Government of France had 
given to the English (Government, to the effect tliat Doua Fer¬ 
nanda should not ^e married to a French prince until the Queen 
her sister had issue. This event caused the greater sensation, 
in consequence of certain reports concerning the improbability 
of the young queen* having children in the connexion she 
had formed, and the possibility .of their legitimacy being dis¬ 
puted if she had: under either of which circumstances, the 
Spanish crown seemed likely to come directly to King Louis 


• It is not often that the interior of royal palaces are so fully re¬ 
vealed to the eyes of contemporaries, as in the case of these marriages, 
by the publication in the Revue Retrospective of a part of the corre¬ 
spondence between the Queen Mother, Louis Philippe, M. Guizot, 
and M. Bresson. The obstacles in the way of the combinaison Bour¬ 
bon were all but insurmountable: a profonde antipathic on the part 
of Queen Christina pour tout ce qui vient de sa sceur: and on the 
part of Queen Isabella, un eloignement aussi prononce pour le Due 
de Cadiz. Count Bresson’s letter to M. Guizot (12th July, 1846) 
presents a striking "picture of some of the. circumstances attending this 
transaction :—* La bouderie, la menace, and la rudesse avaient produit 
* leur etfet. Je rentrais avec plaisir dans mon caraetbre/ &c. The 
Queen Mother, he informs M. Guizot, objected against the Due de 
Cftd^ ^qu'il etait douteux qu’il fat homme: me parlant de la voix, 
^ des hanebes, de la conformation du pretendant:* and she added that 
she rencountered in her daughter *des preventions d’une vivacite ct 
‘ d’une energie, qui semblent ne faire qu’augmenter.’ 
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Philippe’s grrandchild, as it had formerly gone to the grandson of 
Louis XIV. 

The English Government manifested much indignation; and 
after stating its objections, on various grounds, to the marriage? 
themselves, protested against any child of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier ever becoming sovereign of Spain, on the ground that 
by the treaty of Utrecht any descendant of the Orleans family 
was excluded from such a position. This protest was the more 
important, since it pledged England, for many years, to a par¬ 
ticular course of policy, which, nevertheless, had eventually to 
be dccide'l in Spain and by Spanish parties. Now, the gi’eat 
bulk of the Moderado party had promoted the alliances to which 
Great llritain objected, and had pledged themselves to support 
the line of succession which Great Britain was committed to 
oppose; whilst the great bulk of the Progresistas, on the con¬ 
trary, had objected to the alliances which the English Govern¬ 
ment had objected to, and stood opposed to that line of succession 
against which the English Government had protested. 

Here then was not merely the renewal or continuance of the 
old divisions between the Progresista, as the English party, 
and the Moderado as the French one, but a really politic and 
almost absolute reason for keeping up these unhappy divisions. 

Such a result ought to have caused serious disquietude to 
those by whom it had been achieved; but in reality they con¬ 
sidered it a triumph, and were thus celebrating it (for a few 
troubles, which had for a moment disturbed the royal household at 
Madrid, had just then passed over), w'hcn, — during the full 
height of their confidence in the perpetuity of the colossal power 
of King Louis Philippe, under whose shadow they had pitched 
their own fortunes, — arrived the intelligence of the total over¬ 
throw of that able prince, and the flight of himself and all his 
family to England. 

It is impossible to conceive any circumstance more startling 
to Spain, than the sudden and apparently easy revolution which 
had occurred in the neighbouring kingdom. That revolution 
was universally attributed to two causes. First, to the recent 
policy of the French Government abroad; which, by severing 
the relations of amity between Great Britain and France, had 
led the cabinet of Louis Philippe into alliances uncongenial with 
the sentiments of the French nation: Next, to the fallacious 
idea practically adopted by that cabinet—we mean the idea, that 
a representative government could go on without much refer¬ 
ence to public opinion, if it could only, under constitutional 
forms, acquire a majority (it did not matter by what means) in 
the Elective Assembly. Now the foreign and home policy of 
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France and Spain had lately been precisely the same in these 
two particulars. The natural supposition, therefore, at once 
was,—that some prompt and decided change must take place in 
the councils of Her Catholic Majesty; or, that ere long the 
throne of Queen Isabella would be upset by some shock similar 
to that which had overturned the throne, apparently so much 
more powerful, of her mighty neighbour and ally. 

This was so much the general conviction in Spain itself, that 
aU parties there seemed at first inclined to prevent violent 
results by prudent and moderate courses. The Govenynent, re- 
'questing extraordinary powers from the Cortes, declared that 
that body should be kept sitting, in order to judge of the manner 
in which these powers ought to be exercised. The opposition 
leaders, on their part, believing that by the natural current of 
events they should shortly come into power, deprecated revo¬ 
lution and violence above all things, aa likely to carry matters 
beyond the point at which men of reputation could engage in 
them. 

All of a sudden, however, affairs put on an entirely new 
aspect. General Narvaez appeared one morning in full uniform 
before the Legislative Assemblies, and declared them to be pro¬ 
rogued ; — in spite of the promise recently given, and without 
assigning any cause for such a violation of so solemn an engage¬ 
ment. The consequence was clear. On the 26th of March (the 
Cortes had been prorogued on the 22(L an insurrection broke 
out at Madrid. The Minister of the Interior described it as, 
* a disturbance occasioned by groups, few in number, and of 
‘ the lowest class, and vagabonds.’* But no sooner had tran¬ 
quillity been restored, than arrests of all kinds took place. Two 
of the most eminent of the opposition leaders in the Cortes, 
Seiiores Olozaga and Escosura, were seized, imprisoned, and 
finally sent off to Cadiz, to be there embarked for transportation 
to the Philippines. They were never tried nor sentenced, nor 
even accused of any particular crime; nearly all men of mark 
in the same party underwent somewhat similar treatment. 
The Spanish Government has since avowed and justified its 
conduct, — on the ground, that a government has on these 
occasions the right to deport beyond the seas not merely the 
guilty or even those suspected of being guilty of revolutionary 
designs, but those whom it knows to be entirely innocent of. all 
intenrions or wish to promote disturbance, in case their popu¬ 
larity or importance should make it convenient to get them out 

• Parliamentary Papers. Extract from a circular by the 
Minister of the Interior to the political chiefs. 
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of the way.* It had, in fact, come to the resolution to remain 
in power at all events; it thought that force alone could pre¬ 
serve it there; and force, therefore, it determined unscrupu¬ 
lously to employ. 

But, whilst General Narvaez had come to this determination, 
— which we do not mean to criticise too harshly, since, after 
all. It was perhaps the natural one for a Spanish General and 
politician; — Lord Palmerston, on the other hand, — prompted 
by the feelings and views which were more likely to occur to a 
British stqtcsm^n,—'instructed the British minister at the court 
of Madrid earnestly to recommend to the Government of Spain 
another system of conduct; namely, that it should attempt to 
increase its strength by the adoption of popular measures, and by 
so acquiring the confidence of popular men,—at the same time, 
refraining most cautiously from any course of violence which must 
require an army to support it. Sir Henry Bulwer had to fulfil 
these instructions; and he endeavoured to do so in the first in¬ 
stance by verbal admonitions. He soon, however, found, not 
only that these Avere disregarded, but that, according to a custom 
common enough both in Old Spain and New, he was looked 
upon as a personal enemy by those to whom the counsel which 
he was ordered to give was displeasing. 

In the mean time the aspect of affairs grew darker; it seemed 
probable that the adherents of Don Carlos would again take up 
arms, and there were also symptoms which indicated the pos¬ 
sibility of a military ‘ pronunciamento ’ at Madrid. In either 
case the British Minister for Foreign Affairs was sure to be 
asked, what instructions he had sent to the British representative 
in Spain. Those instructions were upon record. It was natural,, 
therefore, that the agent to whom they had been confided, and 
Avho was obliged as a matter of duty to obey them, should also 
feel anxious to have some record of his having done so. Under 
these circumstances. Sir H. Bulwer wrote a note in the spirit 
of the advice he had already given verbally. But a note of this 
kind might cither be received as emanating solely from his own 
views, or might be condemned as containing a little more or a 
little less than was conformable with the injunctions that had 
been laid upon the writer. Consequently, and asa proof that he 
did not speak merely from his own authority, or say more than 
he was precisely told to say. Sir H. Bulwer enclbs^ a copy of 
that dispatch to himself which contained the views of Ihe British 
Government. That he had not mistaken the probability that the 

* See discussions in the Cortes and speech of Mr. Bravo Murillo, in 
January, 1849.^ 
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adherents of Don Caa-los woyld again take op arms, was ere long 
made manifest by-a rising of the Carlist faction; that he had not 
exaggerated the danger which existed in placing an implicit re¬ 
liance on the soldiery at Madrid, was manifested by a military 
insurrection which also took place in that capital; that he had 
not done more than act in strict conformity with the orders of 
his own Government, was established both by the inclosure he 
had transmitted to the Spanish Government and by the instant 
approval which Lord Palmerston gave to,his conduct, with 
orders to communicate that approval to the Duke of Sotomayor. 

These facts would have made thd real nature of the case suffi¬ 
ciently clear in most countries. But Spain is still the country 
which justifies M. de Talleyrand’s declaration, that two and two 
make five in it; and accordingly the whole’wcight of the Spanish 
Government’s displeasure fell, not upon the Government of which 
Sir Henry Bulwer was the agent, but upon Sir Henry Bulwer 
himself; who, after being held up for some little time in the 
official press as a sort of opmipotence of evil, was finally dis¬ 
missed from the Spanish capital on the ground that his life was in 
danger. To tliis pretext there was subsequently added a variety 
of charges, either setting forth no offence at all, or setting forth 
offences — such as giving large sums of money and employing 
British vessels of war to promote insurrection — which, if wc 
can suppose such an improbability as that they could have been 
perpeti’ated at all, must have been so with the clear cognisance 
and express orders of the whole British Cabinet, with which, 
notwithstanding, the Spanish Government never openly declared 
itself affronted. The whole of these proceedings strike us as being 
something like the behaviour *of an individual who, having had 
his head broken by a severe drubbing, should, bring an action 
against the stick which belaboured him, instead of against the 
gentleman who had employed it. At all events, the violent 
animosity manifested towards a public servant, who had executed 
a trust to the satisfaction of the head of his department, must 
be considered entirely irrelevant to the real questions, which 
the anger excited by his recommendations had brought promi¬ 
nently before the public, and with which, after all, the public is 
principally concerned. 

These questions in our opinion are,—1st. What was the 
policy of the British Government in giving these recommenda¬ 
tions, and was it justifiable ? 2ndly. What was the policy of the 
Spanish Government in manifesting such resentment at the 
reoennmepdations, and whence its motives ? 

Wi^xl^speot to the first question, it might be sufficient to 
say, tlmt the British Government,— having a deep interest 
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ia the Avelfare# of Spain and the preservation of the Spanish 
Crown, for which it had made great sacrifices,—was perfectly 
justified in tendering any advice to the Spanish Government, 
which it did not seek to impose, and which nine Englishmen 
out of ten would have given at the time. But we arc not willing 
to let the case rest here. We admit that the particular advice 
tendered on this occasion embodied a general policy, which as a 
whole may be attacked, and ought as a whole to be defended. 

It will be remembered that the Progresista, or Liberal party, 
from the jime of the revolution at La Granja up to the fall of 
Espartcro, had been by the force of circumstances more or less 
connected with England, and that the Modcrado^ or Conservative 
party, had on the other side been more or less crmnectcd with 
France. We must recollect also, that this si^eclcs of indefinite 
alliance liad been renewed at the time of the Spanish marriages 
more distinctly and permanently than ever by an act of France 
and the Moderado party;—in opposition to what England con¬ 
sidered the obligations of a treaty, and in oi^position to what the 
Progresistas considered the natural interests of their country. 
In this position the recent revolution in France, of February, 
1848, found affairs. A variety of persons, who admitted the 
Imjiossibllity of avoiding the political and party combinations 
which events had produced prior to this great catastrophe, were 
of opinion that, In consequence of that catastrophe, such com¬ 
binations ought to have been at once revised. 

‘ That the Throne of Spain should not descend to a grandson 
^ of Louis Philippe was,’ they said, * of great importance to 

* Great Britain, when the Origans F;unlly occupied the French 
^ throne; a British statesman was right at that time in main** 

* taining a certain hold over a party in Spain which was opposed 
‘ to so close a connexion between the French and Spanish 

* Monarchies: but the Prince, who was lately King of the 
^ French, was at that moment,’ they added, ^an exile at Clare- 
^ mout; England had no longer any thing to fear from the influ- 

* ence of the French Monarchy in Spain, it had rather to appre- 

* hend the overthrow of the Spanish Monarchy by republican 

* doctrines. In such a state of things,’ they continued, * the 

* British Government should have deserted its late colleagues— 

* the Spanish Libers^s; and have united closely and firmly with 
^ its late adversaries—the Spanish Conservatives.* But if, in 
one point of view, there is some plausibility in this course 
of reasoning, it is, on the other hand, to be considered, 
whether a sudden rupture with the Liberal party in Spain, 
at a time when it was contending for the principles of con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, and a sudden connexion at that instant 
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with the Conservative party, which was then.pursuing extreme 
and despotic measures, could have been made suitame to the 
consistent character of England as a nation ; and also, whether 
such a course could have offered any sound political ground for 
the conclusion, that the English Government, in adopting it, 
would have been adopting the best means for counteracting 
French influence or Bepubli(»n opinions. 

Besides, it should be borne in mind that, at the period to which 
we are alluding, it seemed pretty certain, either that Monarchy 
would be speedily re-established in France under a prince of the 
Hpusc of Orleans, or that its new Bepublic would become consoli¬ 
dated. In the one case, was it not clear that any temporary 
alliance which England might have formed with the Orleans party 
in the Spanish peninsula, would have been speedily dissolved,— 
that that party would have reverted almost immediately to its 
old patrons, — and that all that England would have gained by 
her short connexion with men whom she could not attach to her, 
would have been the utter alienation of others upon whom she 
might previously have counted ? On the other hand, in case the 
Bepublic should maintain itself in France, would not the Spanish 
Liberals, naturally disgusted with England for having abandoned 
them, have sought the support of France? Would not the 
very reason, that we had united with their opi)onent3 in order 
to save the Monarchy, have made them desirous to unite with 
their neighbours in order to establish a Bepublic ? — whilst the 
Bepublican Government in France would itself have had a 
direct political motive for carrying its institutions across the 
Pyrenees in order to carry thei*e its influence. Thus that very 
alteration in its policy which the British Government, it has been 
though!;, should have adopted, with the view of checking the 
overflow of Bepublican ideas, and preventinjg the possibility of a 
Spanish Bepublic, would probably have conduced to the one 
n^hief, and might very possibly have produced the other. 

'Diese questiop^ however, open out into far wider considera¬ 
tions when we back, and look abroad at the confused and 
gloomy prosp^^hich, in March, 1848, a British statesman hod 
the anxioug.|di pi ^ watching. 

In thefe^iai ^P ^f that capital, beneath whose brilliant surface 
lie those mysterious caverns, oa| of which break ever 

find aaon"fl.i[w tepipests of bewildered thought and misdirected 
p^ion, to sweep over the rest of Europe, there were, at this 
moment, two factions in power contending over a pros- 
trh^ throne for the .supremacy of their opinions. The one 
hadi^fkdemted a Bepublic in order to prevent anarchy; the other 
was wiilix^ to promote anarchy in order to preserve a Be- 
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public. The first desired to modify old customs and notions 
into new forms: they were for maintaining peace at home and 
abroad, and not altering their policy towards other States merely 
because sueh States were Monarchies. The second desired to 
break up and destroy the ancient castes of society, and mould it 
altogether into strange and fantastic shapes. The apostles of 
their doctrines desired to spread them with the book and the 
sword. Governments which stood ‘ upon the old ways ’ were in 
their eyes natural enemies. Their argument was, ‘ To us who have 

* destroyed a throne all kings must be hostile: it is ridiculous in 

* us, therefore, to look upon kings otherwise than as our foes.’ 
If any thing was of more grave importance than another at 
such a crisis, it was to check the force of these enthusiasts by 
disproving such statements. With this view the British ambas¬ 
sador remained at Paris, after the sovereign to whoir he was 
accredited had left it. With this view it was necessary that our 
policy at Madrid, where it was sure to be especially watched, 
should be as much as possible the same after the expulsion of 
the lloijsc of Orleans as it had been previously. 

It does not, however, follow, because England could not 
connect herself closely and intimately with General Narvaez, 
that she was to adopt invidious and unlawful means to overthrow 
him. The course of the English Government was rather to 
wait on events; by maintaining friendly relations with it, to keep 
the Liberal party from becoming French and Republican; by 
pnidcnt and moderate counsels to it, to keep the Conservative 
party from driving their opponents to extremes ; and to favour, 
in any legitimate manner that occurred, the formation of such 
a cabinet as would be neither Orleanist nor Republican. It 
was, moreover, clear that the more violent the course which the 
Conservative party adopted in its defence, the more distinctly 
it was necessary for Great Britain to separate herself from the 
apparent sanction of such violence. The instructions which Sir 
Henry Bulwer received, and the conduct which he followed, 
are, we think, as clearly justified by the foregoing explanation 
as the limits of this sketch allow. 

But if such were the line, which it was wise and politic for the 
English Government to pursue in Spain under the particular 
circumstances in whi(di it found itself placed, there were motives, 
not wholly invisible, we think, though perhaps not at first sight 
likely to attract attention, for the course adopted by the Spanish 
Government. A glance at them may render their course less mar¬ 
vellous and unintelligible than it would otherwise appear. The 
Spanish Government had in no degree loosened its connexion 
with the House of Orleans in conse(][aence of late events. On 
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the contrary, it had immediately invited the Duke and Duchess 
of Montpensier. into Spain; and had a firm and not irrational 
belief that the regency of the Duchess of Orleans would soon 
replace in France a republic which looked rather like the 
effect of accident and surprise than of design or public 
opinion. Its first object, consequently, was to maintain its 
actual condition by all means and at all hazards, during the brief 
interval which it thought must elapse previous to the proclamation 
of the Corate de Paris. , It was not sufficient for it to maintain 
Queen Isabella on the Spanish throne; it was also npcessary to 
maintain its own position as Queen Isabella’s ministry, in order 
tp guarantee the security of the Duchess of Montpensier’s 
succession. 

Under these circumstances, the Spanish Ministry was natu¬ 
rally suspicious of the part that England might play towards it. 
In its eyes there was no medium between having the English 
Government as an open and unscrupulous friend, sanctioning 
and supporting all its measures; or having it as a secret and 
politic enemy, which, under the pica of disappi’oving its policy, 
would in sonic way or otlier get it out of power. In this latter 
case, to remove from Madrid a British representative, who, from 
his intimate acquaintance with its public men and parties 
exercised considerable influence, was one of those adventurous 
throws in the Gstme of Fortune which suited the Spanisli cha¬ 
racter, and was agreeable to its two dominant passions — revenge 
and ambition. One cause for hesitation alone existed, — namely, 
the question whether the danger, w^hich would be thus provoked, 
was not too great to be voluntarily run for the occasion. 

It appears from parliamentary documents and Spanish news¬ 
papers, that this hesitation was removed in part by certain 
articles in the English journals, and certain speeches in the 
British Parliament. What remained of it dictated both the 
diplomatic assurance,—that the offence given was meant to be 
no offence at all, — and, also, the mission of Count Mirasol to 
London. Proceeding in no official character, and having no 
official instructions, the Count was in a situation which enabled 
him to say whatever he deemed most appropriate to the cii- 
cumstances; and enabled the Spanish Government at the 
same time to deny his authority for any thing he might say, 
which it should deem cither impolitic or inconvenient to acknow'- 
ledgo. The conduct now ventured on was, no doubt, exceedingly 
unjust and violent towards an individual, and exceedingly irregu¬ 
lar and disrespectful towards a government. But such injustice 
and irregularity are to be covered ^ip in Mr. Ford’s ample cloak 
of ‘ COSOS de Espaha.' The sttokc struck was a stroke of party 
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policy, rude and daring in the extreme, but which, wc must 
admit, for the time and purpose, proved eminently successful. 

When Sir Henry Bulwer crossed the Spanish frontier, the 
situation of Spain fully justified the apprehensions he had ex¬ 
pressed concerning it: and from that moment becg,me apparent 
the Spanish characteristic Avhich is so shrewdly set forth, as far 
Imck as in one of Lord Stanhope’s pithy dispatches. ‘ Spaniards 
‘ will never do for themselves what they think others will do for 
‘ them.’ ‘ Why,’ said those Spaniards who had been before dis¬ 
posed to take a decided part against the actual Minister, ‘ Why 
* should we do at our own risk and peril Avhat the English 
‘ Government will now soon do for us ? ’ and, again, as soon as 
these persons found that the English Government did nothing, 
then this inaction on the part of England threw coniplete dis¬ 
couragement over their own hopes and plans. If the British 
fleet had appeared in a hostile attitude at Cadiz, ‘ Abajo el 
‘ despotismo,' ‘ Vivan los Biyleses,’ Avould probably have re¬ 
sounded from one end of the Spanish peninsula to the other; but 
as the British fleet showed no symptoms which were not en¬ 
tirely pacific, and the English Government quietly dismissed 
M. Isturitz without doing any thing more, the ideas of the 
Spanish people underwent a complete revulsion;'and, instead of 
believing that the Government of Great Britain felt itself so 
strong that it did not think it necessary to put forth its force, 
they very confidently concluded that their own Government was 
so strong that the British Government did not dare to attack it. 

General Narvaez was not a person to lose the advantages to 
be acquired from this impression; his energy and capacity grew 
with the dangers amidst which he found himself; and,—although, 
notwithstanding the terror which he now universally inspired, a 
formidable Carlist insurrection did break out, and a variety of 
other manifestations of dissatisfaction perpetually required his 
vigour and vigilance to suppress them, — he was eventually able 
to justify, to a large body of his countrymen, the course he had 
pursued by the success which had attended it. We cannot 
regret this, since, in the desperate position into Avhich he had 
brought affairs, the failure of his jwlicy Avould probably have 
been the overthrow of the ■ Spanish throne; and a reign of 
confusion and disorder is even worse in our eyes than a reign 
of despotism. But we rather apprehend that the events we 
have been describing have somewhat tended to generate two 
suppositions: the one, that England may be insulted with im¬ 
punity; the other, that the’Safety of a government in extreme 
peril is to be found in extreme violence. 

The first supposition, if it really exist, the Government and 
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people of England will, we doubt not, should the necessity 
arise, speedily disprove; the second will as assuredly disprove 
itself. There arc no general laws that can take in all ex¬ 
ceptions: there is no situation in which a man of strong 
will and great ability may not for a while triumph, in spite 
of principles which, in their multiplied experience would show 
that he ought not to have succeeded. The Duke of Valencia 
(General Narvaez) has in excess those faults and qualities 
which predominate in the Spanish character; and he has con¬ 
sequently a powerful control over his countrymen, aild has suc¬ 
ceeded to an extraordinary degree, in dazzling their imagination 
and exciting their fear. But such men as General Narvaez are 
by no means of common occurrence; and even in his case we 
arc to bear in mind the saying of the Greek sage to the King 
of Lydia; ‘ It is necessarj’^ to see how you end, in order to judge 
‘ whether you have been fortunate.’ 

It appears to us, wo confess, impossible to continue for an 
unlimited time to govern Spain by a large military force; — yet 
without a force of that description, it appear^ to us equally im¬ 
possible for General Narvaez to maintain the system ho has 
established. The next questions which arise will be what is to 
become of General Narvaez without his army ? or of General 
Narvaez’s system without himself? Violence is always an easy 
mode of obtaining momentary tranquillity; but wise men appre¬ 
hend that in the ultimate effects of the reciprocal action and re¬ 
action by which men are swayed and governments conducted, 
momentary tranquillity may be 'injudiciously obtained through 
means which promote permanent disturbance. 

Already, wc think we see in the different accounts which 
reach us from that political kaleidescope which the ‘ Times ’ 
correspondent from Madrid holds up to our eyes, signs and 
symptoms of a new shaking of the many-coloured glass; nor 
will such an event surprise us, — though we do not believe that 
any change will, at' this time, throw the variegated materials 
presented to our view into any durable shape, or be more than 
a temporaiy mutation of persons. Politics in Spain, however, 
are and will be; for some years at least, very much the politics 
of jiersons; attd this reflection leads us to pause over the 

E assing page for a moment, and endeavodt* to sketch, however 
astily 'and imperfectly, the portrait of that remarkable officer, 
fills the last niche in the pantheon which Spain ought some 
.^day’ to build to the men who are always startling the world 
the Pyrenees by their rapi<| rise, and brief but unlimited 
and ostentatious power. 

: II;' would be unjust to paint General Narvaez as a mere 
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soldier, conscious of no other power but brute force, or as a juerc 
tyrant, actuated by no other sentiment but remorseless ambitidn. 
In moments of action, it is true, he shows no pity, no scruples; 
he tramples over every thing and every body that stand athwart 
his path. But his mind is a passionate, not a vindictive one; 
and he as readily forgives a foe whom he has vanquished, as he 
unscruimlously shoots an enemy who is still capable of resisting 
him. With the utmost ardour of a fiery and impetuous nature, 
he has none of the small envy of a subordinate one. He claims 
the first place for himself above all competitors, but he is gene¬ 
rally ready to accord the second, without jealousy or scruple, to 
the most deserving. To his followers he is unbounded in his 
favour and support; towards his opponents, if he deems them 
formidable, he is equally unbounded in his enmity. Though 
inclined to a military tyranny By the vehemence of his temper 
and the habits of his life, he is not so by theory: on the con¬ 
trary, his first notions of j)olitics were imbibed in the camp of 
Mina. Nor is this all: the natural eloquence which he inherits 
inclines him (as it formerly did Wentworth, Earl of Strafford), 
to the parliamentary form of government, in which his address 
in debate and his powerful appeals to the passions in a lofty 
strain of omtory, have often been remarkable. 

We have only to add, that the use he made of the victory 
which he achieved iu 1848 at once over Progresistas and Car- 
lists was conformable to this delineation of his character. He res¬ 
tored the constitutional government which he had previously sus¬ 
pended, and granted shortly afterwards, in spite of some of his 
colleagues, a free pardon to all political offenders. In tlie case of 
some this was generosity;—to others it was less than justice. But 
perhaps it is of more rare occurrence and shows more loftiness 
of spirit, to pardon those whom we have wronged than to pardon 
those who have wronged us. There ean be no doubt but that 
the conduct of Lord Palmerston had a tardy influence on the' 
course which General Narvaez thus pursued; and that the desire 
to stand well with England and public opinion in England, yvas 
present to his mind. But we also believe that the natural bias 
of his character would have led him, to show grace to discom¬ 
fited opponents when the struggle for dominion was once over; 
and to prefer a constitutional form of government to a mere 
military tyranny, as soon as he shall have thought that the 
former could be managed with very little more difficulty than 
the latter. ' 

Previous to this period we should have been sorry to see any 
reconciliation between the two governments. In a military 
despot, ruling by the sword and caring fur nothing but the 
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sword, who had driven some of the most conspicuous patriots of 
his country into banishment, and who sought to maintain his 
power by despotism without reference to justice, there was 
nothing more attractive at Madrid than Buenos Ayres. But 
•with a man who had shown the courage to lay aside this terrible 
character, and to acknowledge the benefits of a milder system, 
we could be well disposed to treat. No sooner, therefore, 
had General Narvaez adopted the conduct which we have just 
described, than we were sincerely desirous that he should make 
such advances towards Great Britain as would enable her, with¬ 
out any sacrifice of honour, to accept the olive branch. 

The Government of Spain did make such advances; and it 
^ chose judiciously, as the channel of its communications, the King 
of the Belgians. From his Majesty’s connexion with our court, 
and the general credit attached in Europe to his wisdom, modera¬ 
tion, and justice, he was on all grounds tlio fittest mediator who 
could have been selected. Tlie result of the negotiation was the 
expression, on the part of the Spanish Government, of an earnest 
desire to resume its ancient relations of amity with that of 
England, and an offer to receive at Madrid any minister whom 
the British Government might please to send there. In the 
correspondence laid before Parliament, Lord Palmerston also 
expressed a desire to cultivate amicable relations with the Go¬ 
vernment of Spain ; and accepted as satisfactory the declaration 
that that Government was willing to receive any minister at 
its court, whom her Majesty might be disposed to send there. 
In justice to Sir Henry Bulwcr, Lord Palmerston then stated 
that thaf gentleman would have been the person best calculated 
to represent her Majesty at Madrid; but that since he was 
already at another important post. Lord Ilowden would be 
named as his successor. 

We are not disposed, under the circumstances, to be over 
critical respecting the terms and form of this arrangement. No- 
decided steps having been taken by the British Government in 
1848, and a Constitutional Government having since been re¬ 
stored at Madrid, there was no excuse, cither national or personal, 
for keeping open a quarrel after a fair opportunity for concluding 
it was offered; while the offer, on the part of Spain, to receive any 
minister whom Great Britain might send, and the,expressions 
used by Lord Palmerston with respect to Sir Henry Bulwer in 
replji appear suflScient to cover the honour of the British Go- 
■^f^eiument and the honour of the British agent. Anything less 
than this'would have been insufficient,—anything more was 
not .’nnsQlutcly necessary, — and it only remains for us to say 
cot^ally and sincerely hope that the reconciliation which 
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has put an end to this diplomatic misunderstanding, will be a 
firm and a sincere one, and outlast the scandal both of unpaid 
Spanish Bonds and of differential duties on British ships. 

Indeed, one circumstance has tended to cement the relations 
between Great Britain and Spain since 1848; this is the peculiar 
position of Cuba: whilst another circumstance has equally tended 
to remove tlie principal cause for difference between the British 
Government and the Moderado party : we mean the probability, 
never before acknowledged, of Queen Isabella having children. 
Tliua the Yuturc opens with new prospects; and as for the past, 
except as an amusing narrative of strange events, we can afford 
to forget it. It would be ungrateful to regard with logical 
severity the actions of a people of poets, who still keep up a 
sort of link between real life and the drama; and who, by carry¬ 
ing us at moments back to-the most interesting period Italian 
story, allow us to comprehend the compound of Machiavel and 
Ariosto. 


•Our article was thus far completed, when an event, of which 
a foreboding had for some time haunted us, broke forth, 
siwakcninjx and bewildcrinor those who had fallen into a somno- 
lent belief that the chapter of Spanish accidents had at last 
closed. We speak of the telegraphic despatch, suddenly an¬ 
nouncing that General Nax'vacz had arrived in France. To all 
appearance a voluntary exile, he has laid down his power, like 
Sylla; but has not ventured, like Sylla, to remain a private 
citizen among his countrymen. 

As a soldier of great energy and will, he had been selected 
by a timid Court, in a moment of danger, to save it from popular 
concessions by any and every means which could be placed at his 
disposal. He established, therefore, naturally a dictatorship, 
and gave to this dictatorship the character best suited to his own 
qualities and individual character. Such a dictatorship was cer¬ 
tain, in the end, to be too costly and overbearing for the Spanish 
nation; and Avas certain, also, before very long, to be grating 
and disagreeable to the Spanish Court. For, the first was sure to 
dislike its master as a tyrant, and the second was equally sure 
to dislike its, protector for not being a sycophant. General 
Narvaez’s situation thus became, when it seemed most enviable^ 
most intolerable: the parliament, which he had reconstituted 
but not destroyed, could Qot be restrained from perplexing hins 
with retrenchments; the sovereign, whdm he had governed bi^t 
not gained, kept pricking him with slights. HU party, under 
influence of his sway, had acquired an overwhelming majewity 
in the Chambers; true: the country, under the terror of lus 
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power, had sunk into submissive repose; true: but these, which 
were the triumphs of his policy, brought about the downfall of 
himself. His adherents lost their principal reason for blind 
obedience, from the moment their enemies no longer excited 
their alarm. Such is usually the circle in which vicious means 
of success bring round misfortune upon their authors. We can 
conceive the irritated feelings of the conqueror of Espartero; 
of the cxpeller of Sir H. Bulwer; of that violent man who, 
vtrjben it towered for awhile above contradiction, thought his 
authority established on a rock: we can easily conceive his 
feelings, whilst teased to retain office by those who were in reality 
desirous to strip him of power; such a position he could bear no 
longer — abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. 

Oh! for the vanity of human wishes! He, who had destroyed 
every foe in the path to his elevation, is reported (and, for the 
purpose of our moral, it matters little whether the report was 
true or false,—since it was so probable as to be believed) to have 
at last declared that he would sooner put a pistol to his brains, 
than keep for one hour longer the rewards of his ambition! 

We do not, however, feel assured as yet, either that the new 
performance, announced with a change of decoration, is even at 
its third act; or that General Narvaez—if Providence preserve 
his life for a few years, perhaps but a few months, longer — 
will be found to have retired permanently from the Spanish 
stage. Such, too, we pgreeite, is the expectation of his friends, 
to judge by a recent panegyric on him in the Revue des deux 
Mondes. In the first, appai’ently, of a series of articles on 
* The Military Statesmen of the European Revolution,’ the pre¬ 
dominance of armies over us unfortunate civilians is made a 
supposed necessity in the present state of Europe, and General 
Narvaez takes the lead among our future masters. He is cha¬ 
racterised as a Casimir Perier on horseback, and as having saved 
Bpain by keeping its Conservative party together through his 
immense authority. His recent fall is attributed to umbrage 
taken at him by the Queen Mother, and to a military opposition 
in the senate, which, though not consisting at present of above 
twenty votes, the countenance of the Queen Mother might 
make more formidable. But, independently of these changes, 
it is suggested, that the time was come when he must have 
strengthened his government by useful accessions, and by moral 
reforms as well as material. This admission shows w.bat had 
beendhe nature of his past administration. At the same time, 
nhotil(if^)dm unity of the Conservative party be broken up, and 
the l^f^rewtas be agmn aux partes du pouvoivt Narvaez is still 
lool^ to agmii become rhomme necessairct as in 1848,— 

1e plus prapra d tenir tHe d la contagion rivolutionTiaire. Thus a 
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JProqresista administration and a revolution arc, iu the eyes of 
the supporters of Narvaez, the same. 

We shall not, however, attempt, from our present points of 
view, to pry further into wining events. Our task will be 
accomplished, if this rapid sketch of the past serve to make the 
future, be it what it may, a little more intelligible. 


Aut. VIL — 1. Speech of Sir IV. Molesworth on Colonial Ex¬ 
penditure and Government^ July 25th, 1848. 

2. Speech of Sir JV. Molesworth on Colonial Administration^ 
June 25th, 1849. 

3. Some Particulars of the Commercial Progress of our Colonial 
Dependencies. By J. T. Danson, Barrister-at-Law. (Bead 
before the Statistical Society, Feb. 19th, 1849.) 

4. The Colonies of England. By J. A. Roebuck, M.P. 1849. 

5. Speech of Dord John Russell on Colonial Policy^ Feb. 8th, 
1850. 

^UR colonial empire — independent of the vast possessions of 
^ the East India Company; independent, also, of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company’s territory, and the uncivilised parts of 
North America — stretches over an area of nearly four million 
square miles, and includes a population of more than six million 
souls; of whom two ‘millions and a half are whites, and one 
million and a half are of Britisli birth or descent. The distri¬ 
bution of these numbers may be seen more minutely in the fol¬ 
lowing table, where our colonies are classed into groups. The 
figures for Africa do not include our last acquisitions at the Cape, 
nor on the Gold Coast. The East Indian colonies mean Mau¬ 
ritius and Ceylon. The population is given for 1846, the last 
year for which we have any accurate returns. Since then, of 
course, a very considerable increase has taken place, both by 
immigration and by natural multiplication. 


Colonies. 

Area in 
Sq. Miles. 

Population 
of Britisb. 
Descent, 

Total 

Population. 

Average an¬ 
nual Imports. 
1843—1846. 

Average an¬ 
nual Exports. 
1843-^1846. 

North American 
West Indian 
African 

East Indian 
Australian, &c. - 

486,000 

85,000 

138,000 

25,400 

3,100,000 

1,100,000 

60,000 

20,170 

6,000 

300,000 

1,995,000 

936,000 

475,000 

1,680,000 

420,000? 

£ 

4,847,995 

4,511,649 

1,039,139 

2,259,036 

2,189,982 

£ 

4,188,077 

5,496,211 

669,846 

1,648,202 

1,931,132 

Total 

3,834,400 

1,486,170 

5,506,000 

14,847,801 

13,933,468 
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Now, it is abundantly evident that the question of abandoning 
or retaining an empire such as this — with a commerce equal to 
one-fourth that of the motlier country, with a population equal 
to one-fifth that of Great Britain and Ireland, and with an area 
exceeding ours in the ratio of thirty-two to one — is far too 
momentous to be disposed of at the fag end of a discussion on 
our annual budget. It demands a time and place to itself: it 
deserves to be discussed on its own merits; and to be regarded 
from a higher and more comprehensive point of vietv than one 
of mere retrenchment and economy. It is something more than 
a point to be settled between Mr. Hume on the one side, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the other. 

The advocates for cheap government at any cost, with Mr. 
Cobden and the Financial Keform Association at their head, 
have resolved upon a reduction of our public expenditure to the 
amount of ten millions, out of an etfective total of twenty-three. 
The object is one of difficult attainment; and on several recent 
occasions Mr. Cobden has admitted — and every one will agree 
with him — that whatever savings may be enforced in various 
departments, by a closer watchfiilness and a stricter control 
— by a sterner supervision over* sanguine experimenters and 
lavish ship-builders — still, no very material reduction in our 
chief items of national expenditure — viz., the army, navy, and 
ordnance — can be effected, so long as we retain our vast and 
distant colonial empire. He proposes, tliereforc, to abandon 
that empire, as a measure of economy ; and his mode of reason¬ 
ing is, as it always is, simple, plausible, and bold, — admirably 
calculated to produce an impression on a nation impatient of 
misty declamation, anxious for clear views, and priding itself 
on its common^ sense. His arguments are entitled to careful 
examination; and must be met in a manner as downright and 
straightforward as his own. The nation neither will nor ought 
to allow itself to be put off from the most searching inquiry by 
rhetorical flourishes about the vastriess of our empire, by a de¬ 
ference to ancestral wisdom, by an appeal to traditional associa¬ 
tions and hereditary jpoHcy. It is of the last importance that we 
should clear our mmdb upon the subject,—should ascertain 
whether our colonies are valuable, and why they are valuable; 
what equivalent, io'the present or in prospect, they yield as a 
compensation for their cost; in short, whether we are to retain 
them, and on what ground that retention is to be defended. 

Sut before entering upon a discussion of this questibn (which 
to treat as broadly and concisely as wo can, to the 
neglwjt^^ll avoidable details), we must premise that we find a 
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Keforrnera as regards the paramount importance they assign to a 
mere curtailed amount of national expenditure. The cry for 
cheap government has been so pertinaciously raised during the 
last few years; it is supported by so active and energetic a 
party of politicians; it finds naturally such a ready welcome in 
tlic popular mind; it comprises such an indisputable, nucleus of 
truth, surrounded by such a vast nebula of plausibility—that it 
requires no ordinary courage to make head against it, or to 
hint that may be carried to an injudicious and dangerous 
excess. Nevertheless, it is unquestionable that cheapness may 
be bought too dear; that retrenchment, on a strictly-regulated 
and already curtailed expenditure, may be as unwise as retrench¬ 
ment on a lavish• expenditure is just and needful; that rigid 
frugality in public outlay, though always a duty, may not 
always be the first or paramount duty of the crisis or the hour; 
that, in fact, there may be more important objects for our con¬ 
sideration than the saving of one or twd millions to a people 
which so frequently spends fifty millions in some wild specula¬ 
tion, or some gigantic blunder. In public affairs, as in private, 
there is a true and a false — a genuine and a counterfeit — a 
short-sighted and a comprehensive — economy. There is an 
economy which looks only to the price, as well as a profuseness 
which looks only to the object. There is a spirit of shallow, 
niggard, and ungenerous parsimony, whieh looks only at the cost 
of the public service, and not at the mode in which that service 
is performed; which would risk or sacrifice great objects in order 
to save a small expense; wl^h is narrowly mercantile, instead of 
being broadly imperial; wRh considers an official salary exces¬ 
sive, if any ‘fairly competent person could be found to undertake 
the duty for less remuneration; which would put the service of 
the State on the same footing as the supply of a workhouse, and 
have it done by tender ; which would starve departments that, to 
be efficient, require to be managed with a liberal and, at times, 
even with an unsparing hand; which, in a word, considers 
only present saving, and disregards the future outlay and 
ultimate extravagance which injudicious and untimely saving 
may entail. Ana there is a wise, sound, and far-sighted eco¬ 
nomy— alone deserving of the name — which is profoundly 
convinced that, in an empire such as ours, the best government 
is the cheapest, whatever be its money cost; which is conscious 
that where millions are at stake, thousands must be often dis¬ 
regarded ; that expenditure may often be cheaper than saving; 
that it is both common- sense and enlightened economy for the 
State. to secure the services of its ablest citizens, and to keep 
every department of the public service in the highest condition 
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of eflSciencj, — whatever be tbc outlay requisite to attain these 
purposes. 

If the great British nation were, like a private individual, 
possessed only of a fixed limited income, which no exertion could 
increase, it would then be matter of simple necessity, ns well as 
duty, to proportion our expenditure to that income, whatever 
the consequences plight be. We should be compelled to orga- 
mse our servants and our establishments on a scale suited to our 
means — to leave unattained, however importantji objects for 
which we could not pay the necessary price — to incur perils it 
would be too costly to provide agiunst — to forego the services 
of those superior talents which we could not afford to remune¬ 
rate — to sell off any outlying portion of ou'r estates which led 
us into heavy expenses, and yielded an insufficient present 
rental. But this is not our case: not only must we obtain at 
any price those objects, and do at any cost those deeds, and 
retain by any expenditure those possessions, which involve our 
national safety, interests, and honour; but we can well afford 
to do so. It is idle to say — with our enormous national wealth, 
with our vast annual accumulations, with our working classes 
spending fifty-four millions yearly in self-imposed taxation for 
noxious indulgences, with our mercantile and middle classes 
flinging away millions after millions, first upon delusive mines, 
then upon unneeded and unpaying railways — that we cannot 
afford to do anything which the natioi\ deliberately and con¬ 
scientiously resolves that it ought to do. It is something more 
than idle of Mr. Cobden, after h^ing been so mainly instru¬ 
mental in relieving us of fiscal bimens estimated at more than 
twenty-five millions a year, to pretend that we cannot now 
endure an expenditure which we did endure when our national 
wealth was only half its present amount, and when our burdens 
were twice as heavy. If, then, our colonies are to be abandoned, 
let it not be on the plea that we cannot afford to maintain or 
defend them.' If it be true that no ties'of national interest 
oi obligation bind us to retain them, let them go; but if this be 
the reverse of truth, let us not be terrified into cutting them 
adrift from any such insane notion as sometimes takes possession 
of elderly genuemen of the most enormous wealth, that we are 
actually insolvent, and that nothing but the most instant and 
fanatical retrenchment can save us from the workhouse. 

Holding these views, we shall not think it necessary to meet 
the new school of financial reformers, by endeavouring to prove 
that the colonies do not cost the mother country as much as is 
alleged •—exaggerated as their estimates often are. We shall 
point out distinctly the grounds on which we regard them as 
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valuable, and think they ought to be retained. We shall not 
allow our attention to be diverged from the question as a whole, 
by any discussion of details, — by disputing as to the specnfic 
importance or desirability of our settlements at Labuan, at the 
Falkland Islands, or on the Gold Coast. Neither shall we take 
into consideration the value of our purely military dependencies 
and outposts. The importance of these is a military rather thtto. 
a strictly imperial question. They arc part of the details of our 
system of defences, and their proper place is in a debate on the 
Army anjJ Navy Estimates, or in consultations in the depart¬ 
ments of the War Office or the Horse Guards. We confine 
ourselves to our colonies, properly so called, respecting which 
Mr. Cobden is of opinion that, since the recent systematic 
change in our commercial policy, they are of no value whatever 
to Great Britain; — respecting which, however, we hold that 
this change has only altered the point of view from \/hich we 
are to form our estimate of their value. 

The line of argument we have to meet is lucid, plausible, and 
attractive. It may be stated thus. In former times, and under 
the old mercantile system, we valued our colonies as outlets for 
our manufactures, and as sources of supply for needful products 
which we could not obtain, or could not obtain so cheaply or so 
well, elsewhere. We valued them as the principal and the 
surest channels for that commerce which we felt to be the life¬ 
blood of the nation. They were secure, increasing, and favoured 
markets for those articles of British phxiuce which other na¬ 
tions excluded as far as they could by severe and prohibitory 
tariffs; and they produced for us exclusively those valuable raw 
materials and articles of luxury which we wished to debar other 
nations from procuring. In conformity with these ideas, we 
bound them to the mother country in the bands of a strict 
and mutually favouring system of customs’ duties: we compelled 
them to trade with us exclusively ; to take from us exclusively 
all the articles with which we could supply them; and to send to 
us exclusively all the produce of thmr soil. In return, wo ad¬ 
mitted their produce to our markets at lower rates than that of 
other countries, or excluded the produce of other countries alto¬ 
gether. This was a consistent, intelligible, and mutually fair 
system. Under it our cedpnies were customers u?ho could not 
escape us^ and vendors who could sell to us alone.* 

* Bryan Edwards thus describes the system; —' The leading 
‘ principle of colonisation in all the maritime States of Europe (Great 
* Britain among the rest) was commercial monopoly. The word 
‘ monopoly in this case adinitted a very extensive interpretation. It 
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But a new system has risen up, not only differing from the 
old one, but based upon radically opposite notions of commercial 
policy, llV"e have discovered that utide^ this system our colonies 
have coa£ in addition to the annual estimate for their civil 
gQveHiment and their defence, a sum amounting to many mil- 
JiOM^atyear, in the extra price which we have paid for their 
fot^uce beyond that at which other countries could have sup¬ 
pled it to us, Tn obedience to our new and wiser commercial 
policy, we have abolished all discriminating and protective 
duties; we have announced to our colonics that we shall no 
longer favour their productions, and, as a necessary and just 
corollary, that we shall no longer compel them to favour ours,— 
that we shall supply ourselves with our sugar, coffee, cotton, 
and indigo, wherever we can buy them cheapest, and that they 
are at liberty to follow the same principle in the purchase of 
their calicoes, silks, and woollens. They are therefore to us 
now, in a commercial point of view, friendly trading com¬ 
munities, and nothing more. The very object for which we 
founded, governed, defended, and cherished them, has been 
abandoned; why, then, should wc any longer incur the cost of 
their maintenance ? 

Being, then, on the footing of independent States, as far as 
their tariffs are concerned, they yield us nothing and benefit us 
in nothing as colonies, that they would not yield us and serve us 
in, were they altogether independent. Nay, they are even less 
serviceable to us; for the experience of the United States has 
shown us how immeasurably faster colonies advance in popula- 
tion^ in enterprise, in agriculture, and in commerce — in every¬ 
thing which makes them valuable as customers—when separated 


* cbmprehendedi the monopoly of supply, the monopoly of colonial 

* produce, and the monopoly of manufacture. By the first, the colo- 

* nists were prohibited from resoi'ting to foreign markets for the 
‘ supply of their wants ; by the second, they were compelled to bring 

* their chief staple commodities to the mother country alone; and by 

* the third, to bring them to her in a raw or unmanufactured state, 

* that her own manufacturers might secure to themselves all the 
^ advantages arising from their further improvement. This latter 
'* principle was carried so far in the colonial system of Great Britain, 

as to induce the late Lord Chatham to declare in Parliament that 

* the British colonists in America had no right to manufacture even a 

* nail or a horseshoe.’ — History of the West Indies^ vol. ii, p. 565. 

* ‘ The maintenance of this monopoly (says Adam Smith, book iv. 
‘ c. v|i-) has hitherto been the principal, or more properly, perhaps, 
^ the 'sole end and purpose of the dominion which Great Britain 
^ assumes over her colonies.’ 
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from tho mother country than when still attached to it by the 
bonds of allegiance and the clumsy fetters of remote and inju¬ 
dicious control. • f Our exports to the United States in 1844,‘ 
(says Sir W. Moles worth,) ‘equalled our real exports to all our 
‘ other colonies together.’* Had these States still remained 
hamperwl by their connexion with Great Britain, is it possible 
to imagine that they would have advanced with anything like 
their actual gigantic strides ? Seven years sfftcr they had de¬ 
clared their independence, their population was short of 
4,000,000. By the last census, sixty years later, it has reached 
23,675,0(10 souls,— all customers for our productions. 

In the next place, our colonies used to he regarded as inex¬ 
haustible storehouses of waste and fertile land, and as outlets 
for our dense and often suffering population; and it is in this 
view, perhaps, that most persons are still disposed especially to 
value them. But what is the fact ? Have wc not the plainest 
indications that even in this respect they would be more valu¬ 
able if they were independent, and that even now the United 
States, because independent, are preferred by ovir emigrants ? 
According to Sir William Molesworth’s statement in 1848, of 
1,673,600 persons who had emigrated during the preceding 
twenty years, 825,564 went direct to the United States, and 
how many more went indirectly through Canada, we can only 
guess. Accoi’ding to the Appendix to Lord John’s Speech in 
1850, out of 787,410 persons who emigrated in 1847-8-9, 
525,136 went to the United States. So it is abundantly clear, 
that as fields for emigration we can have no motives for tho 
continued retention of our colonies. 

Again—we used to make some of our colonics serviceable as 
prisons for our convicts—distant and safe receptacles for the 
disposal of our metropolitan villany and filth—places for *bury- 

* ing our dead out of our sight.’ Now we can usC them as such 
no longer. Our colonies have one and all remonstrated ; have 
refused to receive the sweepings of our gaols any longer; have- 
threatened to rebel, if we persist in sending them;—and we have- 
ourselves, on more than one occasion, admitted the system to- 
be an indefensible one, and have announced our determination tO' 
abandon it. 

We have been taught to believe that our colonial empire, * on- 

* which the sun never sets,’ is about the most important element 


* At present, however, this is by no means true. In 1849, the 
total exports of British produce and manufactures was 58,848,(XX)1. 
of declared value; of which 16,594,(XX)!. went to our colonies, and 
9,565,(XX)1. to the United States. 
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in our national greatness, and that these vast dominions in every 
part of the world add incalcnlably, though in some mysterious 
Way, to,,cinr im|ierial dignity and str^gth. And such vague 
dedamittioh a» the following is given us in lieu of nrgun)ent. 

* The exfssnt and glory of an-eeapire are solid advantages for all 
‘ its ioHabitants, and especially for those who inhabit its centre. 
‘ Whatever the possession of our colonics may cost us in money, 

* t]^. possession is worth more in money than its money cost, 
f and infinitely more in other respects. For, by overawing 

* foreign nations and impressing mankind with a prestige of our 
might, it enables us to keep the peace of the world, <nvhich we 

^ have no interest in disturbing, as it would enable us to disturb 
‘ the world if we pleased. The advantage is, that the possession 

* of this immense empire by England, causes the mere name of 

* England to be a real and mighty power; the greatest power 

* that now exists in the world. If wo give up our colonies 
' England would cease to be a power; and in order to preserve 
< our independence we should have to spend more than we now 
‘ do in the business of our defence.’* Mr. Cobden and his party 
argue on the other hand, and with much force, that this ‘ pres- 
‘ tige of empire ’ is a hollow show, which other nations as well 
as ourselves arc beginning to see through; that outlying depen¬ 
dencies which require to be garrisoned in time of peace and 
protected in time of war, draft off from this country the forces 
which are needed for our defence at home; dissipate our array 
and navy in forty or fifty isolated and distant quarters; and 
waste the funds which should .be devoted to the protection of 
the mother country. It is idle, they affirm, to pretend that a 
system which gives us such a vast additional territory to defend 
without giving us any additional means of defending it, can be 
other than a source of dangerous weakness; that if we had no 
depepd^aoies, we should be impregnable and invulnerable at 
hoine; hnd that half our navy and a fourth of our army would 
suffice for the protection.of.our hearths and homes. If, indeed, 
the colonies, paid tribute into our treasury, if they furnished 
cmitingents to our military force, and supplied a fixed quota of 
ships and stores iowud the augmentation of our navy, — the 
case might be difi^ptr. But they do nothing of all this: over¬ 
taxed and ove]i>ardco^.. England pays for a great part of their 
dvil goyemm.^t, and nearly the whole of their naval and mili- 
tfry requiremente; the. impoverished and struggling peiisant.of 
Do^tehire—'the suffering artisan of Lancashire—the wretched 
neM^FOmen .of Londbn.^.alt have to pay their contribution 

* Wakefield’s Art of Colonization, p. 98. 
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to the defence and the civil rule of the comfortable Australian 
farmer, the wealthy Canadian settler, and the luxurious Jamaica 
negro. If Sir W. Moles worth’s ‘ Statistics may be taken as 
approaching to accuracy, our colonial empire costs us at least 
4,000,000/. a year — a sum nearly equal to the income-tax — 
to the malt-tax — to the sugar-tax; — any one of which might 
be repealed, to the infinite relief of our people, in case our 
colonies were abandoned. * 

Lastly, Ave govern them ill; and, governing .’them as we do 
from a distance, and having such an immense number and 
variety of them to govern, we cannot govern them otherwise 
than ill. They are perpetual sources of difficulty and dispute; 
they are always quarrelling with us, and complaining of us, 
and not unfrequently breaking out into open rebellion; they 
yearn for independence, and would gladly purchase immunity 
from our vexatious interference and ignorant control by en¬ 
countering all the risks and difficulties to which a severance 
of the Imperial connexion might expose them.—Since, then, the 
colonies arc commercially as free as America or Spain; since 
they are no longer favoured or enforced customers for our pro¬ 
ductions; since they would be at least as available to our 
emigrants if independent as if still subject to our rule; since 
they refuse to help us by relieving us of our convict population; 
since they are sources of weakness and not of strength to iis in 
times of peril or of war; since they pay no part of the expenses 
of the mother country, and only a small portion of their own; 
since vre mismanage their affairs and impede their progress; 
and since they themselves wish to be set free from a fettering 
and galling yoke;—what argument, which will bear the test of 
close investigation, can be adduced to warrant our retaining 
them in tutelage ? 

Such is — clearly, concisely, and, we believe, fairly stated — 
the reasoning we have to meet. Such are the conclusions, de<. 
duced to all appearance from the premises by the legitimate pro¬ 
cess of logic, against which we are to show cause. The position 
is undoubtedly a strong one: neves'theless, Ave hold that there 
are sufficient grounds for meuntaining inviolate the connexion 
actually existing between the colonies and the mother country. 

And, first, let us look a little more closely into the' question of 
their actual cost. Sir W. Moles worth’s estimate in his speech of 
July, 1848, is as follows: — He finds the total colqnial military 
expenditure for the year 1843-4 put'down at 2 ^ 556 , 819 /., and 
assuming that it has not been much'dinuni^ed since, be esti¬ 
mates it 2,500,000/. per annum. He then, <ni the ground of 
the use made of our extensive colonial empire in all debates, as 
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an argument against any reduction of our navy estimates, 
assumes that oiie-third of the ships on. foreign stations, or forty- 
five vessels With 8000 men, may be debited to the colonies, as 
maintained simply on their account. The cost of these, added 
to direct rates in the navy estimates, he takes at 1,000,000Z. 
The civil expenditure of Great Britain on account of the colo¬ 
nies he puts down -at 300,000/., and the extraordinary expenses 
at 200,000/. a-year—making a total of 4,000,000/., which he 
Cbnsiders the colonies to cost the mother Country in actual 
outlay. 

Now, in this account, we have several things mixed'up which 
have no very legitimate connexion with one another. The 
military and maritime stations which are maintained in different 
quarters of the world as depots for our forces, as harbours of 
refuge, as fortresses for the ^nefit of our troops in case of war, 
as positions serviceable and necessary for our navy, or for the de¬ 
fence of our general commerce, are clearly not colonies, and ought 
not to be reckoned as such in the analysis of our expenditure. 
They are kept up, because we imagine them (whether rightly 
or foolishly is nothing to the present purpose) important to our 
Imperial strength and safety as a great maritime and com¬ 
mercial nation, and one of the principal Powers of Europe. We 
may be wrong in keeping Gibraltar and Malta; but in a 'dis¬ 
cussion as to the cost of our colonies, any allusion to them is 
obviously out of place. Then our penal settlements—in as far 
as they are penal settlements—must not be confounded with 
colonies; the sums which we expend there for the maintenance 
and safe custody of our convicts, form no part of the cost of 
our colonies. The Parliamentary Papers very properly class 
our dependencies under three distinct heads — Plantations and 
Colonies, properly so called, such as Canada, Western Australia, 
and the West Indies; Maritime and Military Stations, as Malta, 
Gibraltar, the Ionian Islands, &c.; and Penal Settlements, as 
Sydn^, Van Diemen’s Land, and Bermuda. This last place, 
however, being partly kept up for military and naval purposes, 
is classed in the second division, as is also Mauritius, though a 

{ iroductiVe colony, because in 'the late war it was found abso- 
utely essential to poraess it as a means of protecting our com¬ 
merce in those seas (prizes to the amount of seven millions 
having been carried in thither before we seized it), and because 
it has been deemed necessary to incur considerable expense in 
t^^iring and completing its fortifications. Now let us separate 
thli^li^, which Sir W. Molesworth lumps under one head, into 
itis''|i9l^>et divisions. The total cost in 1843-4, charged upon 
tlm muitaiy purse of Great Britain was (throwing out 48,941/. 
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of * general charges,’ which we cannot well appropriate) 
2,50y,026/., thus: — 

Military and maritime stations • • £ 952,934 

Fenal settlements ^ . 189,005 

Plantations and colonies proper - - 1,367,087 

* iff 2,509,026 


The i^ilitary expenditure for our colonies, then, instead of 
being as Sir W. Molesworth stated, above two millions and a 
halfj was little more than one million and a quarter. But even 
this sum has since been greatly reduced; for we find by a Par¬ 
liamentary Paper, bearing date April 27.1849, that the average 
annual military expenditure charged to Great Britain on account 
of our different dependencies, for the five years ending 1847, 
stood thus; — 

Military and maritime stations - - £ 831,193 

Penal settlements . _ - 134,769 

Plantations and colonies proper - - 982,508 

£ 1,948,470 


The just proportion of our naval expenditure, which shctold 
be charged to colonial account, it is impossible to estimate with 
any precision; because, though we know the number of vessels 
attendant on our purely military and maritime stations, it is 
impossible to say what proportion of the force employed on 
foreign service is required for the protection of our commerce, 
and wliat for the defence and supervision of our colonies. With 
our ships spread over the whole world, even to the remotest 
■comers, with our merchants settled in all parts, constantly 
claiming the interference and protection of Government, and 
prompt and vehement in their complaints whenever their repre¬ 
sentations do not meet with instant attention, a numerous and 
widely-scattered naval force would still be required, even if our 
colonies were independent, or abandoned to other alliances. Sir 
W. Molesworth’s estimate — forty-five ships and 8000 men as 
fairly chaigeable to the colonial service—is only a guess, and we 
can do little more than oppose to it another guess made by Mr. 
Danson after a careful examination eff the reasons adduced by 
the Committee on Navy Estimates, which sat in 1848, for the 
naval force employed on each station. Mr. Danson’s conclusion is 
that only fifteen ships and 3200 men properly belong to colonial 
account. This would reduce the expenditure more than one- 
half. We are, however,-enabled to present our readers with a 
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return wMch ‘will give us af least some ground for fohning an 
approximate judgment of the force employed on colonial service, 
propetA^. so (^led, as compared with that required for political 
objectsV'hr for the protection of our general commerce. The 
pendahtk dying on foreign stations were in 1860 (exclusive of 
nine on the packet service) 121 in number, and were thus 
distributed: — 


Colonial quarters of the world: — 
East India, China, and Australia 
Cape of Good Hope 
N. American and West Indies 

Non-colonial quarters: — 

Mediterranean . . . 

Coast of Africa ... 
West coast of America 
SX. coast of America 
Western squadron, Tagus, &c. 


19 • 
8 
13 

—40 

«20 

31 

11 

12 

7 

—81 


121 


JiTow, the Cape of Good Hope is generally regarded as much 
more a military station than a colony proper, and is classed 
under the former head in the public accounts. Moreover, the 
vessels reported as on this station include those of Mauritius, 
and also those employed in the suppression of the slave trade on 
the eastern coast; so that not more than four vessels with 800 
men can be fairly allowed for the colonial demand. So vast a 
mrtion of our trade is carried on with China and the East 
indies and Austnilasia *, that, under any circumstances, a large 
force would be required in those seas, to ensure the safety of 
^r merchant ships, especially as piracy, to a formidable extent, 
still pi?evails in the Indian Archipelago. Four of the vessels 
report^ on this'.i^tion are detached for the use of Austraha 
and !New Zealand; and the unsettled state of our relations with 
China have., rendered necessary a great addition to our naval 
force. Of the nineteen vessels it is very doubtful whether more 
than six are devoted to strictly colonial service. Our trade to 
^orth. America and the West Indies, in which quarter thirteen 

M are stationed, amounted, in 1849, to more than one- 
of our whole foreign commerce; and would still, if our 
il empire were abandoned, require the presence of a con- 
riderahlh: probably half that at present maintained. From 

• In 1849, 11,000,0007., out of a total of 59,000,0007. of exports. 
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this summary it would appear that from sixteen to eighteen 
vessels, with about 3600 to 4000 men, may fairly be charged 
to colonial account (in addition to a sum varying from 74,000/. 
in 1843-4, to 82,400/. in 1846-7, which appears in our naval 
estimates for expenditure on shore), in place of the forty-five 
vessels and 8000 “men debited to it by Sir W. Molesworth. 

A sum of 200,000/. is put down by him iTor ‘ extraordinary 
‘ expenses,’ an item we are not prepared' to dispute; but when 
he states our civil expenditure on account of the colonies at 
300,000/. per annum, he is again in error. The total cost to 
Great Britain of the Civil Government of all her dependencies, 
had reached its maximum in late years in 1846-7, when it was 
492,192/., since which time it has been greatly reduced. In 
1850, it was estimated at 441,527/. But when we come to 
analyse this amount, we find it thus apportioned: — 

Military and maritime stations - - £ 92,780 

Penal settlements ... 259,804 

Plantations and colonies proper - - 139,608 

• _ 

492,292 


In 1850, the sum chargeable to actual colonies was about 
136,000/. 

We will now bring into one single glance the various items 
of the actual cost of our colonies, properly so called, compared 
with the rough estimate of Sir W. Molesworth. 


Sir W. M.’s Estimate. 

Military expenditure - ^2,500,000 
Naval — - - 1,000,000 

Civil government - 300,000 

Extraordinary expenses - 200,000 


Aotnal Cost. 
£ 982,500 
500,000 
136,000 
200,000 


^ 4 , 000,000 , 


jg 1,818,500 


The cost, fairly calculd^Cd, to Great Britain of her colonial 
empire, is, then, something less than two millions yearly. There 
was a time, unquestionably, when it was far greater. In the 
old days of protection the arguments of those, who are- for 
abandoning our colonies on the score of their costliness, might 
have been based upon far stronger and more startling facts. At 
a time when the protective duties on the produce of our sugar 
colonies alone were calculated to cost us 5,660,000/. a year, and 
those on Canadian timber at least 1,000,000/. more, it would 
have been difficult to maintsiin that these dependencies did not 
cost us more than they were worth, and more than we could 
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easily or wisely pay. But now, when all these objectionable 
discriminating duties have been abandoned in principle, and when 
the few remmns of them arc in rapid process of extinction; 
when the burden of our colonial empire is reduced to the simple 
pecuniary outlay of two millions annually; and when the East 
Indies, the most-valuable portion of it in a commercial point of 
view, not only cosf^- us nothing at all, but actually pays 60,000f. 
annually into our military chest, towards defraying the expense 
of a larger reserve force than might otherwise be necessary; the 
time does seem singularly ill chosen for proposing to abandon 
this empire, on the plea of our inability any longer to endure 
the buidensome expense. We must, however, do Sir W. 
Molcsworth the justice to admit that this suggestion of aban¬ 
donment docs not proceed from him. His proposal is limited 
to a reduction of imperial expenditure, on account of the colonies, 
to a sum of two millions — more, as we have shown, than it 
actually amounts to: And towards the attainment of this 
object he makes several useful suggestions, which have received 
the attention they deserve, and some of which have been par¬ 
tially followed out. 

Since, then, there is no foundation for the idea that we need 
to abandon our colonies from sheer inability to retain them, wo 
may proceed to point out a few of the reasons which may be 
urged for preserving the connexion inviolate, and which we 
think will be deemed conclusive by the nation at large, if not by 
all political parties in it. 

In the first place, not a single one of our colonics is inhabited 
by a homogeneous population. In none, is the British race the 
sole one; in scarcely any, is it the most numerous. Some of 
the dependencies have been taken from savage tribes; others 
have been conquered from other European nations. In Trinidad 
we have seven distinct races; in the Cape colony at least Jive; 
in Canada ^ur; Mauritius four; in Ceylon at least t/tree; 
in Austi*alia and *9^w Zealand two. The Australian colonies 
are the only ones which, from the unimportance of the native 
savages, we can venture to consider as peopled by a purely 
British race. In Lower Canada, the French form five-sevenths 
of the population; and taking the whole of our North American 
provinces together, more than one-fourth of the inhabitants are 
of -French origin or descent. In the West Indian group the 
whi^jAre only one in fifteen of the whole; the remainder are, 
intdidy, recently emancipated slaves, still retaining (as the late 
vitiation of cholera brought painfully into view) much of the 
ignorance of their African origin, and many of the feelings of 
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their servile condition. The population of the Cape, in 1847, 
is stated at 170,000, of whom 72,000 were whites, and of these 
52,000 were Dutch; the rest were CafFres, Hottentots, and 
Negroes. The population of Mauritius was, in 1845, 180,000, 
of which number (though we have no certain record later thui 
1827), probably not more than 10,000 at the outside were 
whites, the remainder being Coolies and Negroest In Ceylon 
the estimate for 1847, gave 1,500,000 as the number of the na¬ 
tive or immigrant coloured races, chiefly Cingalese, and 5572 as 
the number of the Whites, some of these being Portuguese, and 
many being Dutch, from whom we took the island. In New 
Zealand, the natives, a hardy, intelligent, and noble race, 
amount, it is calculated, to 120,000, and the inhabitants of 
European descent to not more than 18,000, at the latest dates. 

Now, with what show of decency or justice could England 
abandon to their own guidance and protection countries peopled 
by such various, heterogeneous, and often hostile races, — even 
if any considerable number of their inhabitants were unwise 
enough to wish it ? What inevitable injustice such a step must 
entail upon one or other section of the colonists, what certain 
peril to the interests of them all, and of humanity at large! Let 
us follow out this inquiry in the case of two or three of them. 
We will assume that Canada would go on without any serious 
disturbances, now that the various populations which inhabit 
it have been so much more amalgamated than before by being 
pressed together into one legislature. We will suppose that 
the Australian colonies would be' able to stand on their own 
feet, and to maintain their own interests, and would manifest 
that marvellous faculty for self-government and social organisa¬ 
tion which has always been the proud distinction of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. We will concede that the settlers in New Zealand 
would succeed in civilising the wild tribes around them, and 
would make them friendly fellow'-citizens, and useful subjects 
and auxiliaries; though we should not be without some appre¬ 
hension as to the result, since with a warlike,'shrewd, and ener¬ 
getic people seven to one is fearful odds. But what would be 
the result in Jamaica, in Mauritius, at the Cape, and in Ceylon, 
where the Blacks outnumber the Whites in overwhelming pro¬ 
portion, and where the Whites themselves belong to disunited 
and hostile nations ? In Jamaica, and our other West Indian 
possessions, one of three results would follow,—either the 
Whites would remain as now, the dominant class, and would 
use their legislative power for the promotion of their own inte¬ 
rests, and for the compression of the subject race; —would in¬ 
duce large immigration, would prohibit squatting, would com- 
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pel work; would tax tlie neceesaries of life rather than their 
own property or their own commerce, perhaps might even 
strive to restore a modified slavery: or, the Blacks, easily ex¬ 
cited, but not easily restrained when once aroused by their 
demi^^es and missionaries, would seize upon the supreme 
power, either by sudden insurrection, or by gi^ual and consti¬ 
tutional, but not^pen force ; and in this event few who know 
^ negroes well, who have wdtehed them during the prevalence 
of cholera in Jammea, or who have the example of Haiti before 
their eyes, will doubt that another Haiti would ere long, though 
not perhaps at once, be the issue of the experiment: or, lastly, 
the Whites, fearing the second alternative, and finding them¬ 
selves too feeble to enforce the first, would throw themselves 
into the arms of the United States, who would, as we are 
well aware, receive them with a warm welcome and a covetous 
embrace, and would speedily reconvert 800,000 freemen into 
slaves. This we think far the most probable alternative of the 
three. But is there one of the three which any philanthropist, 
any Briton, any friend to progress and civilisation, could con¬ 
template without grief and dismay? Or is there any fourth 
issue of the abandonment of these colonies which bears even 
the shadow of likelihood about it? Whether the Negroes sub¬ 
dued the Whites, and established a black paradise of their own, 
or the Whites, with the help of the Americans, reduced the 
Negroes to slavery, the result would be almost equally deplorable. 
All the hopes which England.has nourished of civilising and 
redeeming the - African race must be abandoned, and all the 
sacrifices she has made so imgrudgingly for this high purpose 
will have been thrown away. But, apart from this considera¬ 
tion, we have simply no right to abandon the Blacks to the 
possible oppression of the Whites^ nor the Whites to the dubious 
mercies of the Blacks. We cannot do so without a dereliction of 
duty, amountkig.^ a crime. Towards both races we have 
incurred the solemm obligations of protecrion and control; both 
have acted or sttmied under a tacit covenant, which it would be 
flagrant'dishcmwty to ■ violate; towards both we have assumed 
a position wMeh we may not without dishonour abdicate, on 
the miserable plea that it would be convenient and economical 
to do so. 

In the case of the Cape, where the Dutch outnumber the 
English colonists in the propwtion of j¥»c to two, and where the 
, eelOttred r^s are more numerous than both put tc^ether, even 
if-we-take no account of the subject tribes recently atlded to our 
sway,-what would be the result of a separation from Great 
Britain ?>^Eitker the resumption of her old dominion by Hoi- 
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land, or a struggle for superiority between' the two white 
nations, (the Hottentots in the mettutime looking on with 
amazement and contempt;) which, however it might end, would 
be disgraceful and dissistrous, and which, if numl^rs afford any 
ground for predicting the result, might probably terminate to 
%c advantage of the Dutch. And no one who has read the 
early history of that settlement, and the barl&rous and habitu¬ 
ally oppressive treatment of the natives by that people, would 
not regard such a catastrophe as a step backwards in civilisation, 
and an event to be deprecated and averted by every means in 
our power. An abandonment of this colony by England would 
be at once a shameful breach of faith to those of our citizens 
who have gone thither on the strength of the Imperial connex¬ 
ion, and to those native tribes whom we have rescued from the 
brutality of their former masters. In Ceylon,—where a small 
nucleus of five thousand Europeans are surrounded by a hostile 
population of fifteen hundred thousand Orientals, and where a 
formidable. and sanguinary insurrection, only just quelled, baa 
given us an intimation of what may be expected from such a 
people when worked upon by native priests and foreign dema¬ 
gogues, our responsibilities are equaHy serious. A desertion of 
our post as masters must be accompanied by an ample and costly 
indemnity to those European settlers, whose position, through 
such a step, would be no longer tenable or safe, and most pro¬ 
bably by the loss of the whole or the greater part of a commerce 
which has now reached an annual amount of one million and a 
quarter. Instead of abandoning it. Sir W. Molesworth proposes 
to hand it over to the East India Company. 

Colonies with mixed and aboriginal populations such as these, 
then, we simply could not abandon; colonies, with a population 
exclusively or overpoweringly British, Come under a difierent 
category. But even with these, we' think it is not difficult to 
see that the intercste of civilisation will be far more efiectually 
served by their retention than by their abandonment, —• by Still 
maintaining them as integral portions by the British Empire,— 
than by casting them adrift to run the chances of a hazardous 
voyage unassisted and alone. ' They would * go ahead’ far faster, 
we are told, if independent, than if still subject to the hamper¬ 
ing rule of the mother country; and the example of the United 
States is triumphantly appealed to in confirmation of the asser¬ 
tion. We reply, that we can well believe that they would go 
ahead far faster if free than if fettered, but not than they will 
now, when colonial legislatures have been created and endowed 
with the powers of managing all strictly colonial concerns. 
There is scarcely an advantage, conferrable by freedom, pos- 
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eessed by the United States since their separatioii from Britain, 
that wiil not now be enjoyed in an equal degree by our North 
American and our Australian dependencies. Moreover, there 
are figures on record which appear to show that, vast as has 
been the progress of the United States, it has been not only 
equalled but surpassed by the strides forward of our principal 
colonies in recent'.years. Between 1790 and 1850 the popula- 
rion of the United States multiplied from four millions to 
twenty-four, or an increase of 500 per cent. That ^of Lower 
Canatla multiplied between 1784 and 1848 frotn 113,000 to 
770,000, or 600 per cent., and that of Upper Canada, between 
1811 and 1848, from 77,000 to 723,000, or 840 per cent. 
Between 1830 and 1850, the United States’ population increased 
from 12,866,000 to 23,674,000, or not quite 83 per cent.; that 
of the two Canadas, between 1831 and 1848, from 746,600 to 
1,493,290, or more than 100 per cent.; while the population of 
the Australian group sprang up from 51,910, in 1826, to 
.350,000, in 1848, showing an increase of nearly 600 per cent, 
in twenty-two years. In commerce also the comparison is very 
favourable. While the commerce of North American and Aus¬ 
tralian colonies (imports and exports) increased in seventeen 
years, between 1829 and 1846 *, from 8,150,000/. to 14,900,000/. 
yearly, or more than 80 per cent., that of the United States 
had increased in the same period from i?146,000,000 to 
1^235,000,000, or 60 per cent. 

If, indeed, it were true, as is often ignorantly alleged, that 
the colonics hated Great Britain, and were anxious to cast off 
their allegiance to her, much might be urged against the policy 
of retaining unwilling and therefore troublesome and dangerous 
dependencies. But, we believe the statement to be the reverse 
of true. They may hate the Colonial Ofiice: they do^not hate 
England. They are often indignant, and sometimes we think 
they have been so with justice, at the vexatious interference, 
the injudicious control, the irritating vacillations, the sad 
mistakes of the authorities at home; they often bluster and 
sometimes rebel; they nurture in their bosom, as does every 
community, a noisy knot of turbulent and disafiected men; 
they talk largely at times of their desire of independence, and 
occasionally even forget themselves so far as to hint at * an- 
* nexation.’ But this is the mere effervescence of political 
excitement. Let us hear the testimony of one who knows the 
colonies well, whose name is peculiarly associated with them. 


* We have not been able to procure complete- returns for any 
earlier or later years. 
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and whose vehement hostility to the Colonial Office, renders his 
statement on this point of singular value; —* The ■peculiarity of 

* colonies,’ he says, ‘ is their attachment to the mother country. 
‘ Without having lived in .a colony — or at any rate, without 

* having a really intimate acquaintance with colonies, which only 

* a very few people in the mother country have or can have — 
‘ it is difficult to conceive the intensity of colonial loyalty to 

* the empire. In the colonies of England, at tftiy rate, the feel- 

* ing of love towards England, and of pride in belonging to her 
^ empire, is more than a sentiment; it is a sort of passion which 

* all the colonists feel, except the Milesian-Irish emigrants. I 

* have often been unable to help smiling at the exhibition of it. 

* In what it ori^nates I cannot say, perhaps in a sym]>athy of 

* blood or race; for the present Anglo-Americans (not Counting 
‘ those Milesian-Americans who pass for belonging to the An- 
‘ glo-Saxon race) feel in their hearts’ core the same kind of love 

* and respect for England, that we Englishmen at home feel for 
‘ the memory of Alfred or Elizabeth: but, whatever may be itft- 

* cause, I have no doubt that love of England is the ruling 

* sentiment of English colonies. Not colonists, let me beg you 
‘ to observe, but colonial communities; for, unfortunately, the 
‘ ruling passion of individuals in our colonies is the love of 
‘ getting money. How strong the collective love of England 

* 18 , how incapable of being ever much diminished by treatment 
‘ at the hands of England which is calculated to turn love into 
‘ hatred, you will be better able to judge when I shall come to 

* our system of colonial government. Here I must beg of you 

* to take my representation in a great measure upon trust. If 

* it is correct, the fact shows that the possession of dependencies 

* which are also colonies, conduces to the might, security, and 

* peace of the empire; not merely by the prestige of greatness, 
‘ as other dependencies do, but also by the national partizanship 

* for England, of the communities whidi she plants. To her 

* own strength there is added that of a large family of devoted 

* children.’ * 

We entirely concur in this representation. So strong do we 
believe this sentiment of pride and attachment to be, and so 
warmly do we tliink it is reciprocated by the mother country^ 
that if, in an evil hour, the counsels of the counterfeit economists 
were to prevail, and England were to resign her children to the 
vanity and feebleness of independence, we feel certain that the 
very first peril they encountered from without, the very first 
time they were menaced either with insult or with conquest by 

* Wakefield’s Art of Colonization, p. 100. 
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a foreign Power, they wouUl instinctively and undoubtingly 
appeal to England- for assistance and protection | and England 
would respond to their confidence with the most prompt and 
generous aid. It is idle to imagine thftt Great Britain would 
stand tamely by to witness the oppression or danger of any of 
her children, or that politicians who should coldly advise such 
conduct, would not thereby condemn themselves to future 
powerlessness and'obscurity. The spirit of the nation would 
ensure her being dragged in as prii'.cipal into any serious quarrel 
in which any cif her former dependencies might. be involved. 
We should have to bear the expense of defending 'them from 
attack, without having any control over their conduct in in¬ 
curring it. 

Finally: there is one other consequence which would ensue 
from the abandonment of our colonial empire which demands to 
be most deliberately weighed, — and by none more deliberately 
than by that section of the free traders who are foremost in 
recommending so entire a reversal of our old national policy. 
If we emancipate our colonies, and cast them on their own un¬ 
aided resources both for self-government and self-defence, they 
will of coarse immediately look about them for the means of 
securing these primary objects. However economically they 
may manage—however small the salary they may assign their 
governors—however homely and republican the style of life they 
may require their officials to adopt — they can neither govern 
themselves, nordefend themselves, withont aconsiderable revenue. 
An appeal to the example of the United States has no vi\lidity 
as a reply. The United States are surrounded by no ambitious 
neighbours; they are liable to no attack from without; they 
have no wars or quarrels to fear but such as they pertinaciously 
insist upon bringing upon themselves. They are an aggressive, 
not a defensive people. In spite of these advantages, we know 
too that their revenue is large. What their actual expenditure for 
civil and military purposes actually is we do not know, and 
shall perhaps never clearly'ascertain; inasmuch as before wd 
can come to any- conclusion on the matter we mu^t be able to 
add the expenditure of each State of the Union to that of the 
Federal Government, which alone Is published to the world. 
Nay, further, we^ must be able to add. the cost of their militia 
and volunteer forces to the cost of their standing army. Now 
^bugh we eannoiftuthenjticMte with any precision all the facts we 
need, we are not mtbout some disclosures frbm which much 
. iniifriBetion and. some'startling inferences may be safely drawn. 

oiganised and enrolled militia of the States amounts to the 
immense force of 2,008,068 men, who cfumot be clothed, armed. 
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trained and drilled, it has been estimated, at a less cost, either 
to the State or to themselves, than 7,500,000 dollars a year. 
Then we learn from the last report of the American Secretary 
to the Treasury that the annual aggregate federal ejependiture 
alone reached 21,278,000 dollars before the Mexican war, 
41,734,000 dollats while that war lasted, and 38,974,000 on 
the average of three years, since its termination. If we compare 
this last figure of 8,000,000/. with our , British budget of 
20,000,000/., for the same purposes, and reflect that ours in¬ 
cludes the demands of a vast colonial empire, and - that theirs 
does I include the outlay of each separate State for State 
purposes; that their population is short of 24,000,000, and 
that ours (exclusive of India, which costs us nothing) ie 
32,000,000 ; — we shall not be disposed to imagine that even a 
cheaply managed republic like America can dispense with a 
large revenue, nor that any of our emancipated coloi.ios-r- 
whosc very defencelessness would tempt the covetousness and 
ambition of the whole TY^^rld — could be more successful in 
solving such a problem. How then must their revenue he raised f 
There are three sources from the combination of which it might 
be derived : the sale of waste lands, direct taxation, or customs 
duties on imported articles. The first of these sources could 
never produce much; for in order to attract settlers or pur-: 
chasers, the price must not materially vary from that current 
for land of equal quality elsewhere. The. price in. the United 
States is a dollar and a quarter an acre; ^ price even twice as 
high would go but a very small way in raising a colonial 
revenue. Direct taxation is always burdensome^ irritating, and 
unwelcome,— the ready and common resort of despotic govern¬ 
ments, but invariably avoided, as far as possible, by republican 
ones,—eschewed by every country generally in proportion, to the 
influence which the people exercise on their financial ministers. 
In colonic^ where the population is scanty and scattered, there 
would arise peculiar and insuperable/Obstacles in the way of 
levying a capitation-tax, a land-ta?^ pr.. an income-tax, — obi 
Stacies which will suggest themsplyes^gt once to every mind. 
The source of indirect taxation ^pno/^remsins; and from this 
accordingly we should find that the tbo emanripsted 

colonies would, ineid^bly bo.ndsed. A fm^r eptiosi has to be 
made in the choice, tetween inipmrt asd^Pi^ ^P^ties.; when 
the former, among a comm^ially educat^pc^plp, ^iU obviously 
be the most popmar,'. and. ^iU certmnly be ado|^ed,. 

^ftw, in a densely- populM^ed nnd Inxmaopa oountiy lihe 
England, moderate duties sufiice tp-procure a. laige.revenue; 
and,, as a matter of.experience, qiedorater dut^ are com-t 
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monly found more productive than high ones, because among 
thirty millions^ of people an increase of consumption speedily 
makes up for a reduction in the rate of charge. But this 
could not be the case in a thinly peopled colony; a low scale 
of duties could never raise an ample or adequate revenue ; the 
money must be obtained, and objectionable and burdensome 
as such a way of obtaining it would be, and would be acknow¬ 
ledged to be, stiin as it would be less burdensome, less irritating, 
and more practicable, than any other, it would be adopted as a 
matter of course. The first effect, then, of our proclaiming the 
independence of our colonies must inevitably be, the enactment 
by them of a high tariff on all imported commodities ; and as the 
commodities required by new countries are, by the nature of 
the case, articles of manufactured rather than of agricultural 
produce, and as England is the chief manufacturing country 
in the world, it would be chiefly on our productions that this 
high tariff would press, however unintentional such a result 
might be, and however, in diplomatic language, it might be 
* regretted and deplored.’ 

The rate of the duties imposed by such a tariff it is in vain 
to guess; this must depend primarily on the necessities of 
the State imposing it. If, however, the example of the United 
States is of any service in helping us to a conjecture, it nmy be 
observed that her tariff imposes duties of from 30 to 50 per 
cent, on all our chief productions, and that a powerful section 
of her people are clamorous for an augmentation of these rates. 
We have no reason to suppose, that a lower scale would meet 
the requirements of Canada, Australia, or the Cape. Now, a 
high tariff is necessarily, ipso facto, and without any malicious 
intention, a protective one. Each of our colonies contains a number 
of artizans, conversant with all the processes of English manufac¬ 
ture, trained in En^ish factories, familiar with the use and 
construction of English machinery; most of our colonies are 
rich in raw materials: and it is idle to suppose that a protection 
of 30 or 50 per cent, will not suggest to the unsleeping enter¬ 
prise and energy of some of our colonial brethren the idea of 
manufacturing for themselves the wool or the cotton which 
they produce, and clothing themselves as well as feeding them¬ 
selves at home. To many of those expatriated artizans a manu¬ 
facturing occupation cannot but prove far more congenial than 
fighting through the diflSculties of the untamed wilderness; and 
an industrial interest is thus certain of springing up,—the result 
of i^ll^^tion, and requiring, therefore, the continuance of a pro- 
teiiftive |>plicy in future.' Even now there are symptoms how easily 
such an interest might be exdted into being, even in our most 
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purely agricultunJ dependencies. It is only a few montlis 
since a friend of burs returned from Kew South Wales clad in 
woollen pantaloons, grown, spun, woven, and dyed in the 
colony, of most excellent quality, and furnished to him cheaper 
than any English tailor would have supplied them. 

Now, if Mr. Cobden, after having spent the last ten years of 
his energetic and useful life in abcuishing prptective tariffs at 
home, should wish to spend the next ten years in establishing 
them in every other comer of the world, and in laying the 
foundation of a reactionary policy which shall close the markets 
wc ourselves have planted in the wilderness, one after another, 
to the produce of our spindles and our looms,— we cannot hinder 
him;—but wc should wish him to do it with his eyes open. 

We hope we have succeeded in making it clear th.'.t our 
colonies arc far too valuable portions of our empire to be lightly 
laid down or put away; and that if they should not continue 
to be so, the fault will lie in some sad mismanagement of our 
own. Many of them, in simple justice to the native population, 
or to those British subjects who have settled there on the faith 
of the Imperial connexion, we could not possibly abandpn. 
Others the interests of civilisation and humanity compel us to 
retain. All of'them ought to be, and will be if we govern them 
aright, sources of strength and pride to us. The very interests 
of that free and enlightened commercial policy for which we 
have fought so long and sacrificed so much, forbid us to enter¬ 
tain the thought of severing the time-hallowed connexion 
between Great Britain and the communities which have gone 
forth from her bosom. Nor is there any call or motive for such 
SI step: the cost of our colonies, though less by one half than it 
has been represented, we could easily sustain were it twice as 
great: the affection of the colonists it is easy to preserve, or to 
recover where, through misjudgment or misunderstanding, it has 
been shaken or impaired. By ruling them with forbearance, 
steadiness, and justice; by leading them forward in the path of 
freedom with an encouraging but cautious hand; by bestowing 
on them the fullest powers of self-government wherever the 
infusion of British blood is large enough to warrant such a 
course; in a word, by following out the line of policy an¬ 
nounced and defended by Lord John Bussell in his speech on 
the introduction of the bill for the government of the Australian 
colonies in February of last year,—we may secure the existence 
and rivet the cohesion of a vast dominion blest with the wisest, 
soberest, most beneficial form of liberty which the world has yet 
enjoyed, and spreading to distant lands and future'ages the 
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hipest, mpst pi^lific, most expansive .development of oivilisa- 
4 o!n ^hich ^;ravidence has ever granted to ^inanity. To 
•fd>anddri tb^^^reat hopes,-r* to cast owr ccdonial empire to the 
wibdfi^viijtlt sole um of eavjx^ Wo milluHta a year,—is a Une 
of policy wbii(^, we rincerely thmk, is wp|;l^y..on]y of a narrow 
andAniggard school; whicp will be counted only by men 
WTO are merchants father than statesmen, and whose mercantile 
l^idoQi even is oondned, shocb^hted, mid unenlightened; one, 
i^cb, we feel assured, can never be adopted by l^gland till the 
narional,spirit which has made her what she is, shall have begun 
to wane a^ fade away. 
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Tw oUr last number we gg^ve a sketch of the early fortunes 
of-the Italian struggle, up to' the defeat of Charles Albert, 
and his Withdrawal from Lcnnbardy. We left the broken Pied- 
n^ntese retiring on the Ticino, as Radetsky marched once more 
into the .silent streets of Milan. We resume the thread of the 
events ^fiich followed the capitulation. A formal .armistice was 
conduded; by its terms the. troops of the King of Sardinia were 
to be generaUy recdled wilhm his own boundaries; vacating, 

among o^er pla^i Pacinf^.Hodenn,. and Venice. The foot of 
Austria was on lijaly .on^ hioi^ The Austrian forces, indeed, 
which had entered .^0 legations and attacked Bologna, were 
Withdrawn fco;'^^scany preserved from invasion, 
or at lea^r^ie^el^W tW.lhcd^tiou of the British minister. 
But at instantly restored the impelled 

ruler; at uinde^ok the tempon^ goveW^ent in 

the naittB., 
a mintiW 
between to: 

. ; On the 


inaigi^ouB tyrwnies. 
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and menacing clamdurs, MapiA came forward: he told ^em 
that tiie rule of the Commissioners had ceased; that an Assembly 
should be summoned within forty-eight hours. * In the interval,’ 
he added, govern.’ His self-constituted dictatorship Was 
ratified by universal consent; and his ability and courageous 
energy enabled the city of the Lagoons to add a memorable 
page to her history. Garibaldi, at the head of^'tagrant column 
of Lombards, Poles, and adventurers of all lands, haunted the 
shores of Logo Maggiore, and mtuntained a partisan warfare in 
the mountains. The flame of insurrection, trampled out in the 
plain, still burnt on the edges: Italy continued too' disturbed to 
be considered at peace; idthough as a great national struggle, 
conducted by regular atmies, the war of independence for the 
present might be said to be over. Mediation was oflTered for 
the purpose of effecting a final arrangement which mignt be 
beneficial both to Italy and Austria, on something like the 
basis formerly proposed by the latter Power. But as between 
herself and Piedmont, Austria was completely victorious. It 
soon became evident that she appreriated her advantages, and 
did not mean to resign them except to force of arms. It was 
not to negotiations that she would now yield any portion of her 
Lombard provinces. If France or England wished to liberate 
them, or transfer them to Piedmont, they must first drive out 
the holders —-by war. 

Whatever disposition might exist to look with favour on the 
cause of the Itsdians, or to regret their failure neither justice 
nor policy permitted this alternative. So iai as law between 
nation and nation applied to the Case, there was no disputing 
the right of Austria to take precisely the course which she had 
taken, and to stand firmly on the ground which she had recon¬ 
quered. If the views of Austria were now clear, scarcely less 
clear was the line of conduct on which the Sardinian Government 
would be sooner or later forced; not so much by well considered 
views, as by impulses external and internal, by the * pressure froth 
* without * both in and out of Piedmont. Monttis before the 
denunciation of the armistice, the English minister acquainted 
his government with his deliberate opinion that the ultimate 
intention of Piedmont was to- withdraw herself from'the media¬ 
tion, and resume the war. During the interval, the advice of 
England was earnestly and repeatedly pressed upon the Sar¬ 
dinian Government not to take the imprudent step of recom¬ 
mencing hostilities: advice of which neither the sincerity nor 
the friendly motive could be doubted, but such as, nevertheless, 
belonged too evidently to, that class of advice which, in op¬ 
position to passion or pressing interest, is never taken. 
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Frequent disputes arose on the terms of the armistice. The 
Sardinians had not recalled their fleet from Venice; the Aus¬ 
trians ‘ had not given up all the cannon at Pcschiera: and other 
questions were still open, of that irritating kind so certain to 
spring' up between future belligerents or litigants when the 
beartV desire of each is not to accommodate but to quarrel. Of 
these, it would be waste of time to attempt here to discriminate 
tJte merits. Had the negotiations for the pacification of Italy, 
which were to have been opened at Brussels, ever actually come 
into formal existence by the meeting of the representatives of 
the various Powers, the real labour of the assembled diplomatists 
would not - have lain, so far as Austria and Sardinia were con¬ 
cerned, in the conciliation of such questions. It would have been 
more difiScult to find any ground of final agreement, or even of 
discussion,'between two parties, — of which the one was deter¬ 
mined to concede nothing, and the other equally determined not 
to be contented without some concession. 

The brave and ill-supported army of Piedmont knew what 
war with the Austrians was; but so did not the demagogues of 
the towns. Through all Italy, where Austrian troops did not 
impose silence, the former cries resounded with increased rather 
than diminished passion. The defeat of Charles Albert in the 
field hod not told, as it ought, chiefly against the influence 
of those whose slack support was mainly chargeable with the 
result. The moderate politicians had lost influence by the failure 
of the champion of monarchy, and the field was more level than 
before, for the Bepublicans to enter in. As month after month 
went by, and the,weight of Radetsky pressed heavier and heavier 
on Milan,—as the determination of the cabinet of Vienna became 
more and more pronounced, that there should be no further change 
with their consent, that the kingdom of Northern Italy was to be 
put aside ae a dream which they had scattered, and that the coun¬ 
try fhun the Friuli mountains to the Ticino should still stand in 
thef'map as Ae ♦Regno Austbiaco Lombabdo-Veneto,’ — 
rim W'ar' party naturally gained strength, and with it the poli¬ 
tical party most urgent to renew the contest. If nothing was 
•torbe gained !^ peace, why renounce without necessity the 
chanees of war ? It was treason to talk of peace with the 
forei^er: there, was one condition of peace, and one only, — 
that mo ♦ Tedesoo ’ should govern south of the Alps. The war 
•wpiB still holy^ though the Pope had denounced it, and the king 
' readily retired. Let the peoples combine, and do the 

. which had been relinquished by a traitorous or faineant 
.iowiji^gn. Let a ‘Central Italy’ be created, the nucleus of 
-tt -Cipw campaign. Let a Constituent Assembly for all-the 
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Italian States secure their independence and perfect their free¬ 
dom. These and similar exhortations daily resounding- at 
Bologna, at Leghorn, at Rome, and, not least, at Genoa,'pro¬ 
duced an agitation hostile to peace without producing t^at 
earnest resolve and eordial iinion needed for the success of war. 

During the summer and autumn of 1848 the staggerii^ 
government of Rome had stumbled down a long series of errors 
and struggles. Our spacer does not permit us to retrace, at length 
the conflict not only between old and new, but between incom¬ 
patible pefWers; the ever-recurring collision of clerical with lay 
authority; of infallible despotism with parliamentary kingship.; 
of cardinals with a constitution. At this period,. says Farini, 

* Mamiani governed in the name of Pius, who either left him 

* to act ns he liked, or resignedly approved, and afterwards 
‘ murmured. The political clergy conspired against M.uniani: 

‘ the revolutionists conspired against the Pope.’ And, let us 
add, each party was an excuse and stimulus to the other. 
The minister, though deficient neither in ability nor honesty, 
failed in adequately controlling these extremes. From him, with 
a short interval, the scarcely possible task passed into a stronger 
and more ill-fated hand. In Pellegrino Rossi, a man. of ability 
which all acknowledged; of energy which piany dreaded and 
resented; of firm will and unconciliating manners; stood 
between the feverish excitement of the people and their weak 
sovereign. His singular and varied career was wanting, npt in 
integrity, but in obvious consistency and unity. A citizen of 
more than one land, a politician of more than one colour, he had 
been mainly instrumental, os ambassador of h^rance, in raising 
to the throne the present Pope; and had thus, in the person of 
Pius, inaugurated the movement which he was now resisting as 
minister of Rome. Rossi was certainly not indifferent to that 
great cause of the independence of Italy for which he hiid sqpt 
his son to fight. We will not say that he liad despaired of 
Italy; but his eulogists will scarcely maintain that tlie cause of 
the war was now in Ills eyes the foremost of causes. . A 
minister earnest for the independence of Italy above all things, 
might have found support in an honest enthusiasm: Rossi seems 
to have had none, except from that well-meqning and con- 
temptihlc majority,—the * virtuous men of the plain’ of all 
revolutions. Having accepted office under the. Pope, he felt it 
to be his duty, in. the first place, to govern Rome, and restore 
some order in the anarchical city: and, under his leading, the 
Papal Government was struggling to regain its fobting, and to, 
stand firmly against the demands made on it. He anticipated 
violence from the anarchists: and at the same time believed-the 
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opposite party to be oonspiring with their adversaries, in the 
Tiew^;of pu^ng on the revolution to self-destructive extremes. 
His duty' and inclination led him to repress both alike. The 
placemmiof the old system, and the *<eircoli’>8pouters of the new, 
vied in hatred to the reformer and the represser. Some obscurity 
still attaohes to the circumstances of his murder; and unfor¬ 
tunately, we caniiot yet record that the conspirators have met 
wHh the fate of some of the classical tyrannicides, whose example 
they or their apologists invoked.* Meantime, through the vile 
applause of many, and through the scarcely less ^le acqui¬ 
escence of almost all, the concerted crime q£ a few was 
assumed to themselves by the people of Rome. Ry a not 
undeserved Consequence, the merits of the actual questions at 
issue between the Pope and his people became, as far as 
foreign observers were qoncemed, darkened and lost sight of 
in the horror inspired by the blackest act which hod stained the 
Italian revolution. It was not asked whether every day did 
not practically demonstrate more and more to Romans and to 
ItahanS the permanent evils at home, and the paralysing effects 
in the present crisis for the whole peninsula, of the contra¬ 
diction enthroned in the Holy City. It was only recollected 
that the ministry now forced on the Pope had been inaugurated 
in ihe murder of Rossi, and extorted by an array on the Quirinnl 
of cannon and troops against a few defenceless priests. 

The Pope, at this crisis, neither abdicated nor refused com¬ 
pliance with the demands made upon him. He named the 
ministry according to the demands of the people; he then called 
together the diploipatio body and protested to them beforehand 
against all the acts wbdeh might be done by the aforesaid 
ministry; -and within the week he fled from Rome. But not 
without letaving a shmrt note, characteristic of the man; in which 
he, earnestly recommended both the persons in charge of the 
pontifical palaces, and the quiet and peace of the city generally, 
to the prolecriou of the IiCnistiy—of that Ministry against 
whose every act, and -i^gainst whose existence eveta, he intended 
in a few days to protest publicly, as he had already protested in 
private. It b kupteirible not to noth that tbb kindly tempered 
man, so soUritotto tor the safety of individuals'Oad for the public 
tranquillity^ is identical with the master whose own sdfish act 
eltdli^ered, by Suspicion of ooni^oity, the lives of the servants 

-iHr-i-:_ . ....---^^- 

, ^Bmedetta quella mano,*-^Ghe il titanno pognalS;’ as they 
fioto fii execrable and lyiikg^ ode of triumph. In truth, the 
deaol^ibloir given to Italian. Ubc^y-was that, which struck by 

aaaasnn’ofriRosBi. 
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who might be supposed to have assisted him, and with the ruler 
whose flight from his duties left the city exposed to antici¬ 
pated disorders. Once in safety at Gaeta, he denounced the 
existing Ministry and named a government commission, to which 
he cannot have expected that obedience should be paid, and the 
members of which in fact refused to act. What contradiction 
even at Rome could be well more flagrant, than that a Ruler, 
who had fled, and had declared himself no longer free to govern, 
should attempt to govern by proxy in his absence ? 

Every hffbrt was made on the part of Mamiani and others to= 
induce the Pope to return; but he absolutely declined all com¬ 
munication with those whom, as not professing absolute submis¬ 
sion, he persisted in regarding as revolted subjects; — winding up 
his expression of refusal with a prayer for the peace of Rome. To 
this prayer he rave its just interpretation by applying^ without’ 
delay, to the Catholic Powers for their forcible intervention.' 
Among others a letter was addressed to his ‘ tr^ cher fils,’ the 
Emperor of Austria, requesting assistance against his rebellious 
subjects,—a letter undoubtedly written, while his rebellions' 
subjects were still with obviously sincere anxiety attempt-' 
ing to come to some understanding with him. With such 
a temper on his side events took their only possible course, and 
under less disorder than could have been expected. On behalf of 
the Roman Government and people, Mamiani addressed to the 
foreign diplomatists a well reasoned circular*, which will well 
repay perusal Speaking of the Pope in veiy respectful lan¬ 
guage, he traces the disorders which had ta^n place to the 
very difiicult problem of combining the tenjporal and spiritual 
power. Of these, however, he proposes to maintain the union 
in the same august person; nevertheless, concluding virtually 
that the solution of the problem by the total administrative 
separation of the two jurisdictions is the sole permanent cure 
the disorders of the Papal States. 

The Pope on his side having * exhausted all the means in his- 
* powpr’—that is, excommunication and the like weapons—again, 
by formal applioatiemt, under date of February 18th, invoked the 
aid of the fourCatholic Powers against an ungrateful people whom 
he had loaded with benefits, al^ whohi his secreta^i Chwdinol 
Antonelli, now loaded with those abuMve terms, * blackest villady, 
‘ most abominable impiety,’ which in pities or polemics 

flow with so fatal a facility from the priestly pen. The Romans 
on their side ihanguroted a Republic once more in the Capitol 

* Parliamentary Papers, IH. 632. ■ ‘ 

'f Parli&msBtary Fapen^ IV. 180. , ' ‘ 
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A Bepublic and a Triumvirate.—For these, too, among otlier 
marvele,the year 1849 was to bringtopass. When they came to the 
decision which declared the temporal power.of the Pope to have 
terminated, Mamiani, consistently with his former views, voted 
against it; and he retired from the assembly on its being carried. 
This’ .fidelity, wi^ other offences against the popedom, he is 
now expiating as an exile in Piedmont. 

tJuder these trying circumstances, internal order continued to 
be tolerably maintained at Borne. But the confusion of men’s 
minds was extreme throughout Italy; and, as natural in such a 
state of things, the more determined, though few, carried with 
them the hmf>consenting multitude. The plan of an Italian 
Constituent, for which late events seemed to have designated 
Home as the proper place of meeting, gained strength, and 
became more and more the watchword of the violent party. 
The Pope had left Borne open to Mazzini: And the exiled 
head of a proscribed party actually saw before him in near 
perspective the presidential chair of that Boman, and through 
the medium of the * Constituente,* perhaps that Italian, republic 
of which he had so long dreamed. 

The Gioberti ministry in Sardinia had given its adhesion to 
the idea of the Constituent; so had the Grand Duke’s govern¬ 
ment in Tuscany. It would appear to have been less in fear of 
temporal evils than of those spiritual consequences, which the 
censures of the Church fulminated agmnst all abettors of the party 
in power at Borne, that this aiqiable prince afterwards withdrew 
himself from the league, and from his States. The desertion 
was more excusable than that of the Pope, but still highly 
blameable; for it exposed his people to an anarchy which their 
own humanity of disposition, rather than any wisdom of their 
ruler or rulers, saved from being stained by blood. Upon this, 
the Provisional Government of Tuscany fraternised with that of 
Borne; bringing, it is true, no great increase of strength by their 
acCesrion. Meantime, the ministry of Gioberti represented in 
Piedmont a very decided, though not extreme, liberalism^. It 
had made the King address to a Chamber, which echoed its 
language, a speech described by the Austrian envoy to * breathe of 

* war in eveiy word— assuming in direct terms the * Kingdom 

* of North Italy’ as an existing fact, and expressive of a con¬ 
fident readiness to maintain in the field the cause of Italian in-’ 
d|i|ltodm}ce, should friendly mediation finally fail of attaining 
it. :i;^5berti, however, had bver clung to the idea that the rege- 

of Italy might and must come from Borne. He had 
t6 conciliate the P(me to the views of the liberal 
ji^y, vsiSitt keepmp among tl^ Liberals the idea that the Pope 
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was the most Italian of Italians. In his joint character of Liberal 
and Churchman he wished to see the Pope restored, but-not- 
restored by Foreign Powers. This was soon made impossible. 
While, the growing strength of the Kepublicans, the disorders of 
Central Italy, the sight, especially grievous to a clerical states¬ 
man, of the scandal brought upon the pa^y by the existing 
state of things in Home, more and more alarmsd him; it came 
to pass in a few weeks, that the rapidly nearing dilemmas at the 
end of the course which he had done so much to open, inspired 
him withu fear of enemies more to be dreaded even than the Aus¬ 
trians. By degrees, his mind grew familiarised with the idea of an 
Italian intervention, the final object of which, beginning in Tus¬ 
cany, was to restore the Pope and keep down the Kepublicans. 
He (lid not venture to declare in words—perhaps, through that 
force of self-deception which ingenious men sometimes exhibit, 
did not even perceive,—that this scheme, whether or not in itself 
desirable or feasible, was at least incompatible with the cause 
to which he was pledged before all others—r-the independence 
of Italy. It obviously could not be carried out without the 
acquiescence, it almost necessarily involved the alliance, of 
Austria, or at least a peace of which he had not now to learn 
the conditions. 

To give up all question of Lombardy, and to constitutionalise 
and reorganise Central Italy, in a libej^ but monarchical sense, 
at the point of the sword, if needed,>-rthis might have been a task 
worthy of some great Sardinian ministei', but certainly not a task 
for one who had claimed the kingdom of North Italy in a speech 
not three weeks old. In short, GiobertiAustrianised.’ The 
idea was broached only to meet with the utter failure, which in 
our judgment it merited, and to cause the immediate, fall of the 
minister whose mental inconsistency it betrayed. The Austrians 
or French had as much right to restore the Pope as the Sar¬ 
dinians. As Koman Catholics their interest was identical. As 
Italians, the governments of Kome and Florence, republican or 
under any other form, were not the enemies, but the allies, of 
Gioberti against Austria; and not the less his allies for being 
republican, so long as they did not assail him in Genoa. 

In this case, as in others, the attempt and not the deed in¬ 
creased the confusion it was meant t 0 | allay. It gave strength 
to the^ war party, and aggravated the danger of the p(^tion of 
the king in resisting its demands. Aecordiug to the repre¬ 
sentations made by his ministry to llfr. Aber<n:canby, that danger 
was no small element among the considerations which ultimately 
led to the unhappy decisiem to recommence hostilities. The agi¬ 
tation of the clubs rose daily higher: the emigrant Lombards were 
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active:, the Chamber voted an address,.which was in every word 
an exhortation to hostilities. The continued pressure on the 
peophi’.^f-a war expenditure, without any of the advantages 
of war,- the -dangers arising from the prolonged agitation of 
mm’s .minds,, .the evident hopelessness of reconciling by any 
clmms so directly opposed as those of Sarainia and 
^uatila^ and, fin^y, the chance of accelerating the effects of 
lOMiation by arms—'these considerations were all assigned as 
^UQ^'of action, and doubtless were all real But, as usual, pru" 
Mnoe wason this occasion furnishing aiguments for the conclusions 
q^ibeling, or at least of passion. In a letter, written March 8 th, 
four days beftwe the denunciation of the- armistice, Mr. Aber- 
cromby thus notices the failure of his efforts:—‘ The deplorable 
* infatuation which prevails upon the questions of the realisation 
' of the kingdom Upper Italy, of ^hting the Austrians and 
‘ driving them from Itdy, has complef^y warped judgment and 
‘ good sense.’ Infatuation it was in one sense, yet not so in¬ 
excusable or unaccountable, we think, as it has been represented. 
Conerally it has been censured without reserve. 

A strong sympathy for the Italians had induced many to 
palliate in Charles Albert his former attack, although their moral 
judgment disapproved of it. But this sentiment had been shaken 
fay the events which had since occurred: so much so, that in 
great part it was transferred to the Austrians, who had indeed 
done more to earn it, both by manhood in the field, and, as far as 
Piedmont was concerned, by inoderation after victory. It might 
have been reasonable (it was argued) to comnoence, but was now 
inexcusable to renew, a war, undertaken to bestow on the 
Italians an independence, which they had shown themselves un¬ 
able to maintain, and institutions of which they had proved 
themeisl^^ unworthy. Such, .somewhat harshly stated was the 
commonest ..-English-view; with which we cannot altogether 
:^tee. Those who blame the renewal of the war as absolutely 
mexowable, forget or do not allow for the sensation, which day by 
day -must have been aroused in Turin, as well as Genoa, by the 
tidings of . the stem^Jlilitary rule day by day tightened on Milan 
—the heavy conttibntions, the. seizure m arms, (under penalty of 
death for conscer^ent), all tije^rigoar of martial law. * The yoke 
^^wduohwe steove soi hard to.last year is- heavier than 
on the necks of our bretlizen m .^Lombardy* <We went to 
to foeetbom, or wbbout excuse, and thereJe nosr 
_ wlmtever obufining anything-for them except by 
^ iior are we at^ .peaoe witb Austria now, but -have 
|0;Pw^<n ready to vossail ber.’. It jpnnot in Ii^an nature 
that subhl^tiKnighto^ os these cayt lmve;.fi^ed to infinence, more' 
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or less, even sober and s'tjtady-niinded men in Piedmont during 
the first months of the year 1849 : neither would they be, nof 
ought they to have been, altogether silenced by the reflection’ 
that the Lombards had much for which to blame themselves. 

The Government of Sardinia, and above all the King per¬ 
sonally, stood in a position which, though created by his own 
acts, was not the less one of inextricable embarrassment. The 
choice of 1848 had become all but the necessity of 1849. 
Whatever judgment might be formed of the attack on Austria 
in the preceding year, it was not easy for them' to ^ultify 
themselves or their country by admitting it to be unjustifiable, 
or to renounce its objects, except on proof that they were 
unattainable. How could the sword of Italy, the King of 
North Italy—the champion of Italian independence—with an 
army of 80,000 brave men ready to move at his command, 
deliberately and uncompelled renounce, withCut having gained 
a single advantage for it, a cause to which he was so deeply 
pledged ? From every Lombard city held down by an Austrian 
garrison a call, like that of Constance, came to him — 

‘ Hast thou not spoke like thunder on our side? 

Been sworn our soldier ? bidding us depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? ’ 

If it had been ever right to assist Italians to drive out the Aus¬ 
trians, was it less right to assist them noWj when their own vote 
had given them the ^ditional claim of subjects on his protection? 

The true explanation of the attitude and conduct of the Sar¬ 
dinian Government is briefly this: — They stood with arms in 
their hands ready to maintain pretensions both ’ for themselves 
and for others, which they had never abandoned, and repeatcefiy 
declared that they could not abandon; and they took the final 
step in obedience, not so much to recisoning or probabilities, or 
to cool logic of any kind, as tO that instinctive impulse wWch 
drives men to the most dangerous plunge, when retreat' is 
scarcely possible and suspense has become intolerable. The 
world has been since made well aware, that the course taken 
was in every way an error: an error most of all' in this, that 
the army ^ not shmre the infatuation of the Deputies. It 
was not zealous for war; it had leamt to respect the Austrians, 
and not to love the Loml^rdB. Since we now Wow, that it would 
have put down any violent attempt to over^ttoW the Govern¬ 
ment at home, or force upon it's ehohge * of ‘ measures, wc also 
know that the King' riioifid have wmted and watched events, 
even if unable to renounce Ins views. * That '&ere were chances 
of success must be obvious to who reflect what diversion a 
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few weeks would have created for him by aid of the Austrian 
defeats iu Hungary. The additional fault lay in the imprudence 
of the attack—a iault which, though great, success would have 
oblitcratiid} but which, combittM with failure, drew from the 
moral and ^eat European world'ohe chorus of conscientious dis- 
apprehrai and exultation in the defeat of an unprincipled attempt. 

We have to thank Lord Ellesmere for a valuable and 
interesting contribution to our military histories, in his trans* 
littion of the woiic named at the head of our article: but the 
most lively and picturesque, though popular, sketdi of the 
campaign of Kpvara is to be found in the pages of ‘ The 

* Soldier on Active Service.’ The title of this volume, by the 
way, is a misnomer — it should be ‘Our own Correspondent 

* on Active Service; ’ for the gentleman by whom the greater 
portion of it is written, a literary man of some eminence, w’as, 
in fact, attached to the head-quarters of Radetsky as reporter or 
contemporary historian for the * Allgemeine Zeitung,’ in which 
recognised capacity he shared the tsmle and campaigning of the 
Marshal, on tne familiar footing of one of the stofi*; and even 
received from him, on one occasion, in acknowledgment of the 
justice which he had done to the brave men under his command, 
the continental embrace. ‘ There was one article which almost 

* moved the old man to tears — I think it was that which con- 


* tains the report from the head-quarter at St. Angelo. “ Well 

* “ and bravely written,” said the old man; “ our friend has 
‘ “ done his bestand with this he pressed my hand and kissed 
‘ me. I could desire no prouder recompense — I can enjoy no 

* more lasting recollection, than that of the kiss of Father 

* Radetsky.’ There is nothing altogether new under the sun. 
The contributor on the battle-field is but the reappearance in 
modem garb of the bard who attended of old to mark and make 
celebrated by song the ek^doits of the heroes, — atiSe S’apx K\eu 
iv^pav. 

This campaign was perhaps peculiarly favourable to such a 
narrator. It was no holiday or sham work, but real war: at 
the same time the shortness of its duration exempted it in part 
from the concomitant horrors. We see it all from the bright 
side; the animation of the march, the good fellowship and 
abandon of the bivouac, the excitement of head-quarters as the 
messeugers — the so cidled ‘Plovers’ of Radet^y, ever on the 
wit ^y me and go with news and with orders — the suspens*, 
the^P^ struggle and the 'Victory; and most of those who read 
tl^'whk will dose it with a natural sympathy and liking for 
diraVe- Austrian army,- and the cheerful habitable staff 
>^ihh’ Bumdunds its belov^ imd venerated commander. That 
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liking will not prevent us from associating a deeper and sadder 
feeling with the name of the field where the cause of Italy — 
for such it was after all—was beaten down. 

The denunciation of the armistice was to take place eight 
days before the. actual commencement pf hostilities. Its 
formal announcement was met by Badetsky iffith a proclamation 
couched in a tone of scornful — almost insulting'— defiance and 
anticipated victory; by his soldiers with acclamations of enthu¬ 
siasm. * Have you heard ? — God be praised 1—he has denoun- 
* ced^ was said by one to another, as they met in the streets of 
Milan. Different enough, and evident even to the eyes of an 
Austrian observer, were the feelings of the inhabitants of the un¬ 
happy city. No immediate rising, however, was to be apprehended 
from a disarmed and cowed population, whose leaders were 
mostly in exile. Trusting the tranquillity of Milan to a garrison 
of 4000 men, and to the terror of his return, the Austrian com¬ 
mander marched, with all his strength collected for a blow which 
he doubtless hoped and intended to make as decisive as it 
proved. 

Nearly at the same hour of the same day the hostile armies 
crossed at widely separate points the Ticino.^ The volume to 
which we have referred contains, in addition to the narrative of 
Radetsky’s chronicler, a short sketch of the campaign taken from 
the other side, by an oflScer attached to the person of Charles 
Albert, which puts vividly before us the crossing of the doomed 
Piedmontese army. Doomed indeed in their own presentiments, 
in their doubts qf their cause and their leaders, in their sense of 
■their enemy’s proved superiority; yet, as the moment ap¬ 
proached, borrowing from-the animation of action some of the 
cheerfulness of hope, passing from gloom to spirited resolve, and 
preparing to play boldly a venture which, if desperate, should not 
be ignoble. It is at least a relief to every man to have crossed 
the Rubicon of his purjiose, be it what it may. A fanciful touch 
adds so much reality to the picture to which we refer, that wc 
must insert it: — 

‘ At this instant all secret apprehensions were forgotten; and for 
my part I felt hope revive. That revival was partly due to one of 
those circumstances, puerile in themselves, but which.we cannot help 
in moments of interest taking into account. "While employed in 
scrutinising the opposite slfcre with niy, glass, I had my attention 
diverted by a flock of wild ducks which were swimming towards 
Lombard shore; at the last stroke of twelve they rose at once from 
the surface, and %oon disappeared in !he distance in direct flight for 
Milan. ■' As the tdes of Roman augury rose to my recollection, I gave 
way to the superstitious feeling of the moment, and hastening towards 
the river.awaited with impatience the »gnal for its passage.’ 
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aiK^ricMal AlasI —elj o»»voj apiirrof ~ and 
^l^et^er tranti^) was not vividly present 
to ribie m^a of ibe bravs thousands who, hi the spirit of the 

_ to Waterloo^ in Foy's strikii^, though French 
f[)l without feuTi imd almost all v^out hope,’ fol» 
on an oi^Msdition whioh.the ididiers x^rded 
Cehthusiasin,. &ud many of the .officers with dimpproval. 
^ ’ought to v^iTn a country for others, rather thah to defend 
Og^ts pf their own. 

, ^ a moyement of riiigular boldness, Badetsky, in. crossing 
W^ui his whole foroe at Pavia, had thrown himself on' the 
r^ht flank of the Piedmontese army, leaving open to the 
enemy the road to Milan, and plaoir^ himself in a position 
whioh in thp general opinion of mUitaiy men defeat might have 
i^endered extremely dangeroys. He intended, however, to con¬ 
quer. first and great aid towards this intention was given 
him by. withd^wal from its position, and behind the Po, 
almost wil^at resiikance, of the division commanded by the un¬ 
happy Bamorino; an act at the time inexplicable, and which, 
by a doom of which we are not eompetent either to arraign or 
maintain the justice, has since been ja<%ed and punished as 
minima^*' Thus rid of one division, he was able to attack and 
defeat at Mortara two others of the line which composed the 
Piedmontese army. This army reduced in numbers and dispirited 
by each severe and sudden losses, nowficoncentrated itself in a 
strong position around Novara, and widted the enemy there. 
It had not to wait him long. Badetsky, thoDg|i with tm roads 
to Alexandria and Turin, open before Um, could not leave be¬ 
hind him untouched a well organised army of 50,000 men, with 


Lord Ellesmere’s author treats the movement of Bamoriho os 
haring' little or no influenee on the result of the campaign, and in¬ 
sinuates that its importauce has been exaggerated to cover the Pied¬ 
montese defeat. , ‘ For,’ he says, ‘ jSamorino’s division was worth 
‘ little, and its resistance could not in any case have made the dififer- 
‘ ence of half a. .day’s d^y*’ This reasoning appears to us obviously 
weak. Half a dajrs'delay ipi^ht be .as good as I^. s.year’8} not to 
mention, that Chrsaitol^^)^ expected his first intelligence frpm the 
^nnon * As it was,' the Hedmontese divisions had 

scarcely time^th’oept^ Mortara hSibre t|iey were attacked, and their 
di^po^tioiw were-isrperfect; some of the troops, and a great part of 
tok«sji|f^lery, were ^ittc^uafly not up. The confusion of the whole 
.was great, and thw Auatrkns were not flnaided lucky 

An..attack the next tuoming might .have had a different 
f at Mortara would have, changed the course of 

tMwhi “ 
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more than a hundred pieces of cannon. He marched strai^t 
on his enemy. On the 23rd of Mm:<ehi 1849, three day« a^r 
the Ticino was crossed and the war begB%*was fo;^ht the Kalian 
Waterloo. ^ Courage and skill 8titi||pbd* hard long wi^ 
greats skill,, and perhaps mcnre determined cohrage—^ 
least,.more united. Yet the Piedmontese behaved well; and by 
no . part of the Piedmontese army was the^ duty more tho.< 
roughly and more eame^ly done than by some of the officers 
most oppos^ alike to the war and the politlo|' its ffivcmters. 

The Piedmontese artillery were true to fhi^' high reputation 
—the princes showed all me courage of them nee—the king 
exposed, almost with rashness, from the be^ning Of day, 
that life which, before the end, he was anxious to' lose. ■ 
though Genei^ IPAspre’s division, which, oomu% up first, 
attacked, the Piedmontese early in the day, was'ifior a'time 
pinched by their superior numbers, the issue' of the action 
soon ceased to be doubtful, as Badetsky brought up his^ reserve 
against the wearied enemy; when the anival of his fottrt|k corps 
from Vercelli, cutring off the natural line of retreat, oonyertira 
failure into utter and irretrievable ruin. Towards sunset the 
long cannonade paused; the Austrians stormed at the bayonet’s 
point the principal positions of the Piedmontese and drove them 
scattered over the country or into the town. Ni^t fell on a 
field in complete possessbn -of the conquermrs; - vraose watch- 
fires were lighted up'to t|)e very walls of Novara, within which 
disorganised bands of beaten soldiery, separated from their 
stand^s and officers,'Mtnge with defeat and even with hunger, 
were fighting, ^tmering, mid murdering. - 

Gharies Mbert had 1(^ the- great stake for whitdi he had 
played with despairii^ herounn; and had not been able to lose 
life with it^ He could not make peace with the Austrians, nOr 
they with mm: yet “he knew that the war was over; laying 
down the sword, he laid down the aeeptre also, and gave toluB 
son the task of makhig peace. Os me very n%ht of NovuTa 
an Austrian picquet stationed on the road to the capitai stopped, 
and questioned, and finally let pass, not without susfdeions of 
ihe truth, a wearied traveller with' one attendant.; itho had 
been, a feVr hours earlier. King .:of ’ ^rdinia. Surrounded and 
followed by respectful re^ts, he hurried rapiffiy sthixni^ his 
country to Nice, and left it to die>in'^a foreign; land; slain 
by Novar^ as truly as if the Apstii^ .'Oahubn had- no^ in 
spite of himself spared him. His remains harve since been 
laid , in the Super^ with 'a owemonipus magnificence and a 
profusion of funeru honours f&t onep really representing the 
feelings of which they orP so oftem'a mock personation-^ 
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feelings honourable • to the^ people with whom he had shared 
so great an attempt and so great a failure. It may be doubted 
whMher history will confirm' to him in permanence the epithet 
which has bmn attached to his name, — * Magnanimous: ’ 
bat it will certainly not refuse to join with the record of great 
eriroR and conspicuous calamities, the recognition of something 
no^e in his nature and something lofty in his ambition; and 
Italians of a hapiner and better Italy than the present, 
whether united ox federate, under whatever names or forms of 
government, will' never cease to regard with an affectionate and 
charitable reverence the memory, though not stainless, of the 
first constitutional King of 'Piedmont^ and the champion and 
martyr of Italian freedom. 

The main tiSrms of an armistice, preparatory to peace, were 
arranged at once between the young King and the Marshal —• 
terms as fitvourable as Piedmont could have expected: and 
Radetsky, with the bulk of his forces, returned to Milan. The 
cannon of Novara had been heard in that city; but the Milanese 
would not credit the tidings of the result. Let the popularity 
of Austrian rule iii Milan be measured by the account of their 
own reporter. Strange as it may seem, he tells us that they 
befieved at first they were receiving the remnant of a de¬ 
feated army, likely soon to retire from Milan and re-occupy 
Verona. Accordingly they flocked in numbers to the Vercelli 
gate, to see'the beaten troops defilfk ^he bearing of the troops, 
of the officers, of the old Marshal hmdelf {* the old man,’ says 
his enthusiastic chronicler, * £d not look like ^oser of battles’), 
gradually undeceived them; ‘ the faces grew* Qaarker as we pro- 

* ceeded; ’ and ther brilliant procession passed, with its vivats 
and various languaged. acclaim, through the crowded streets of 
the melancholy capital, all hushed ‘ in the silence of astonish- 

* ment and despair.’ 

'A projected rising in Lombardy had naturally formed an 
element in the calculations of the Piedmontese campaign, and 
had the war been prolonged, or the army of the King been able 
to support the cod^erates, a general insurrection would un¬ 
doubtedly have b»4^. but. The rapid termination of the cam- 

E prevente^:^]^^'Expectations from being generallv realised: 

ow'effie|i^|[hi^i]fight have been derived from this source 
was sh^^ bj^^^&dlfi&trious and melancholy exception, the fierce 
and' blobdy of Brescia. That city, the appointed centre 
and lisad'^qUiOTCTS of the Lombard rising, kept its perilous en- 
gage^Oflfintt. Under resolute and skilful leaders, the people rose, 
the garrison, and refusing to credit the’news of the 
armistice of Novara, resisted for many days, with desperation. 
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the forces employed against it. * The attack,’ said the Austrian 
‘ official account, was terrible — the defence worthy of a better 

* cause' —that is, of a better than the best of causes. Brescia 
is a Lombard city; yet the advocates of Austria and success 
unscrupulously reply to all arguments on behalf of Italy, that 
the cowardice of tj^e Lombards unfits them to be free. It was 
finally bombarded ^d bayonetted into submission; and the Lom¬ 
bard-Yei^etian kingdom enjoyed once more *the peace which 
follows conquest. Venice alone remained beleaguered but un¬ 
subdued. JThe earlier armistice had partially suspended the attacl^ 
of the Austrians; it was broken; and now that Charles Albert 
was driven from the field, she had to look for the full brunt of their 
strength: — ‘ You have heard the tiffings,’ said the President 
Manin to the representatives of the people ; * what do you now 
‘ wish to do?’ The government, it was replied, should take the 
initiative. ‘ Are you disposed to resist?’ ‘ We are.’ ‘ Will 
‘ you then give me unlimited powers to conduct the resistance 

* without question?’ ‘ We will.’ Pressing round their chief, 
and grasping his hands, they passed a concise decree in two 
clauses, worth all the proclamations of all the Circoli. * Venice 
‘ will resist the Austrians at whatever cost.’ ‘ For this pur- 

* pose the President Manin is invested with unlimited powers.’ 
Its ‘ ancient spirit was not dead’ in the city of Dandolo. 

In Piedmont, a few, and comparatively but few, of the more 
violent agitators had the bas^ess to represent the accounts of 
Novara as a fiction, and *e armistice as a ' tradimento.’ 
Voices were heard — one such voice at least was heard — in the 
Chamber, which had voted the war, denouncing the treacherous 
or timid armistice, which again had ‘ saved Radetshy (/), as the 

* armistice had saved him last year.’ But the mass of the nation 
was sound, and showed both good sense and good feeling under 
the heavy blow. Nevertheless, aided by the hereditary jealousy 
felt by the Genoese towards Piedmont, the agitators succeeded in 
raising that eity to protest, by revolt, for the continuance of the 
war, and against the peace with Austria. The foolish and ill- 
conducted revolt was speedily put down; though not before the 
Hepublican government at Home had injured their cause by 
preaching that Italy hod no more to hope from kings, and recog¬ 
nising as allies the insuigents of Genoa — thus indicating once 
again their rooted error, and doing what they could to justify 
the scheme of Gioberti. Events were now, however, tending to 
place the Bepublican government of Borne in a more conspicuous 
and creditable position before the world than Italian Bepublicans 
had hitherto held. Neither Boman nor Tuscan troops had come 
in collision with the Austrians in the campaign of Novara; yet 
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both governments bad signified their hostility to Austria in so 
many, ways, that if wemds and acts have any meaning, it was pre- 
po 8 terou 3 in them to meet the attack which they might naturally 
antidpatCi with oomplaints and clamour or with anything but the 
sworth '^hat,'however, the Romans at least were not now indis- 
posjBd to draw: whil^- the Republic of Tusc^y fell with much 
proclamation and little bloodshed, except at Leghorn, — where 
the, Austrians cruelly visited on the many an inregular resistance 
o^e only by a lew, after the capitulation had been signed. 

In the meantime Pio Nono was enjoying, as it we^re, a poli¬ 
tical . ' villeg^tura' at Gaeta. The most serious cares of the 
Head of Christendom were at this time devoted to the arrange- 
pent of that,' ^eory of the Immaculate Conception which he 
afterwards put forth as a panacea for the rebellions and heresy 
of the tempest-toSsed world. The mundane interests of the 
papacy had, however, bcai discussed at tedious length during 
secular intervals, between the sovereign of Rome and his advisers 
on the* one side, and the representatives of the four Catholic 
Powers on the other. The rational hope at first entertained that 
the Pope would, by some concession, aid his own subjects to 
restore him, had failed before his conscientious perverseness; 
his spiritual engines had not ejected his opponents from the 
capital; and it was clear that if the Holy Father was 'to be 
restored, it must be by some other artillery. Whether he was 
to be restored; by whom; on wh^niiuaimum of terms; or, as he 
himself desired, on no terms at au^ these questions, Jong agi¬ 
tated in that which a contemporary writer called ^the benevo- 
* lent (?) farce,’ at Gaeta, and long wearying the patient diplo¬ 
matists and the more impatient world, it is useless to resuscitate 
now. 

At last .there was'known to the world the conjunction of 
events —^^for we cannot call it a combinatiem of measures — rc- 
Bultii^ from the quadn^le disagreement—the ‘ concord of this 
5 di^ord.’ The Ne^xblxtan army was about to. march on Rome, 
to restore the Spain, was to send a force, so to speak, to 

assist at that ceremony. Austria had her own quarrel with 
Romef. and her part in the drama was already taken, or about 
|q be taken,, in the and siege of Bologna; and France 

m9& meditating mi'to Civita Vecchia»—to do what? 
to- put dowm^tbe-^vdnunc^t^of an independent peojde, and 
B <aa mcpelled^ ' -^ot exactly $ to do something 

~ .diploonatos ^taiE^a^'*^^maintainiDg the due influence of 
^to'jpentnd Italy ,^ -,and‘with a view that object, to 

.Yeochto,; .and>It might Im, Rome. - 
;eft;all ,toie^ the bearing of the Government of 
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liome was more in accordance with their own high claims than 
with the opinion hitherto entertained of them. They earnestly, 
and not without hope, remonstrated with the French; they 
welcomed and defied the Neapolitans; they prepared to resist 
any and all. They levied troops, they formed deYences, they 
prepared Borne to meet attack from whatever side it might 
come, to the best of their ability. They were charged at the 
time with raising money by the sale of great works of art. Had 
the charge been true, we do not know that it would have been 
more cidgable to sell the treasures of the Vatican for defence, 
than to seize them in the name of conquest; but we are not 
aware that any one of the Vatican treasures disappeared from 
Borne under the syvay of the triumvirs, or received the slightest 
injury during a period which some represent as one of anarchy 
and plunder. 

In truth, whatever may have been the previous faults of the men 
who spoke in the name of Borne, neither their position nor their 
cause Avere now ignoble. Obscured as these have been under an 
almost universal cloud of obloquy, it may be worth while to state, 
in few words, what Mazzini and his comrades were, and Avhat 
they defended. They were the rulers of an Italian State, appa» 
rently by free choice of the people; certainly without any 
external show of opposition or disaffection. As Boraans, they 
defended the right of a people to repudiate a bad government, 
and to resist its restoration by foreign power. As Italians, they 
stood forth a relic of the Itauan Avar, and their cause Avas still 
the cause of Italy. It was in this character, if she assailed them, 
that Austria would assail them; and, as such, whatever might 
be their hope of success, the right of resistance at least was 
theirs. 

Some of the most determined soldiers of that cause, from 
various lands, but mostly Italians, had, under Garibaldi and 
other partisan leaders, come to Bom^ as their last centre and 
stronghold; where diey formed the nucleus of on army. Even 
the employment of these forces is among the atrocities charged 
on the triumvirs. Garibaldi’s troops, we dare say, included 
many ruffians; if-not, they were unlike any army, regular or 
irregular, that ever enlisted; they included, also, young 
men of noble and rieh Wtilies, to whmn the cause of Haly was 
not a mere sulgect of, club oratory and* after-diuBer effusions. 
Men were slain in the ranks during the siege* of Bcmie, who left 
large sums of money to-.the cause foriwbich they had given their 
lives. The stern disdptine maintained- bv their leader gave, as is 
universally admitted, n© cause for Con^Uint respecting the con¬ 
duct of his irr^ular forcf^ towards the mha bit m its. The Pope is 
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supported by a French army; the King of Naples is surrounded 
by faithful and highly jpaid Swiss re^ments; but it is an inex¬ 
piable sin in the reTolutionist Hazzim to have leant for support 
op the qondpttiere Garib^di. 

"Vfit]i^ sort words, and a show of overwhelming force, the 
Frp^h. disembarked at Civita' Ve&hia, which they grasped at 
opce i the iron- Jiand making' i&elf ‘ felt thlrOugh the velvet 
glove. Still we doubt, whether an officer in the corps con- 
ndently conjectured with whom they should first cross swords: 
it might be wi^h Austrians, it niight, perhaps, be with- Italians, 
of one or other colour. In the mean time, they were there 
*for their own hand,’ to promote or to coihbat reaction, as 
might be. Occupying Civita Vecchia, the B^eiiCh general sent 
to Borne messages of a double tenor, of which the bulk was 
fnendly but indefinite, and the definite re^iest hostile. His 
mission was, to protect the rights of the Boman people; to 
enable them to choose a government for themselves in real free¬ 
dom ; to secure them from re^tionary enemies. His demand 
was to be admitted into Bome. In plain but not unconciliatory 
language the Bepublican Government declared, that they asked 
for no protection, that the free choice of the people liras declared 
already, and that the forces of a foreign Bower could come to 
Bome only as positive allies or as enemies. Pavin^ the" road 
with reiterated professions of friendly intention, the French ad¬ 
vanced upon Bome, incredulous of the resistance which was 
^mised them. It was already clear that the conditi<m of the 
Boman States had been in some degree misrepresented: whci'c 
they looked for anarchy they found at least outward unanimity; 
where they had expected to he welcomed as restorers of order, 
if not as restorers of the Pope, they found not a voice raised, 
except to denounce their interference. • 

Yet, after all, Europe was astonished to hear that the Trium¬ 
virs, with the md of Garibaldi, had kept their word to resist, and 
kept it victoriously; that Oudinot, arriving at the gates of 
Bome, hod met neither' welcome nor shrinking, but well- 
levell^ cannon, lucj^oled houses, and barricades^ surmounted, 
it was said, ae if hi^bitter irony, with the French declaration of 
the respect due to independent nationalities; nnd that, dashing 
against them, with wme of the best troops‘in the world, he 
tou.^d himself, ^er a, sharp conflict of some hours, still outside 
and in retreat; with th© loss of some hundreds in killed 
apid ;^9^|ded, and a whoto column of prisonets. ‘ To us, citi- 
* ^l^^Otome,’ said the bead' of the barncade commission in a 

heroic and partly bombastic, * this is no surprise: 

^ astonish Paris.’ It did indeed. Paris resounded 
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with mingled indignation. To n certain point, the blame 
might be shared very generally among its various parties. The 
idea of restoring to his seat the spiritual father of Catholic 
Christendom was first taken up by the Bepublican Cavmgnac 
as an election clap-trap for the simpler and more religious 
portion of the French constituency, the agricultural millions. 
Like his more substantial and more honest claims to support, 
it failed against the single claim advanced by his competitor 
in *the great name.’ The idea, however, met rome accept¬ 
ance, botu factitious and reaL Sure to be backed for its own 
sake by all the pseudo earnestness of the medimval party, it 
was scarcely less sure of support from the heterogeneous poli¬ 
ticians of the party of ‘ Order,’ — a party more thoroughly earnest 
in the pursuance of their object, and not less unscrupulous as to 
means; for a Papal restoration was reactionary, and might be 
popular. The Prince President and his government adopted it, 
undoubtedly with the expectation of eflTecting their object with¬ 
out violence; and, viewed in this light, there were plausible 
grounds of policy to recommciid it. As the leading parties in 
France did in fact acquiesce in the more glaring, though scarcely 
more real, injustice of a war against a sister republic for the 
restoration of the Pope, it is plmn they would have applauded 
one effected quietly, and with some semblance of popular 
sanction. But the French are not fortunate in their Italian 
politics; and they were.committed to the enterprise, before 
they could be aware that they would have to perpetrate in full 
the wrong of which they coveted the fruits. They resented 
it as a grievance, that they did not meet at Rome with the 
favourable or timid dispositions upon which they had, without 
just right, counted; and that they should be obliged in the face 
of Europe to beat down by force the resistance which they bad 
hoped to overawe by display. , 

The Constituent Assembly, noAv on the point of resigning their 
powers, had sanctioned the expedition with no very clear viewd' 
of its purpose, beyond those expressed in the general phrases of 
maintaining French influence, and, among oth^er things, guard¬ 
ing against the reaction which an invasion by Austria would or 
might create. They now protested against the use made of a 
sanction which they had so indefinitely — (might it not be said, 
so recklessly?)—granted; voting that Oudinot had'gbUe beyond 
the intentions with which they had authorised the expedition. 
The Government vindicated their instructions, and adhered to 
the necessity of m^ng the influence of France felt in Central 
Italy; that is, of antipipating the Austrians in the possession of 
Rome. Still their object was not to impose a government on. 
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Borne, bttt to aid in- reconciling the Pope with hie people, and 
in maiatedniag atid developing those liberal institutions which 
he had ghten! They were told, and told most truly, that this 
was te^ .hnpose a’ government on Boine. They were told, 
tha^.they were contradicting every profession ever made by 
Fssitee in behalf of freedom andmational- independence: they 
were told, that ilf was a strange employment for a French army 
1^>restore a government of prifests. They were told a great deal 
more to the same eff<^, every, word of which was cuttingly true. 
But'the party of Order could not afford to admit by conces- 
rioa, that their advmearies were half so much m the right as 
iJie)^ really were on this occasion. • Moreover, right or wrong, 
the Frehoh had declared their intention of entering Borne: they 
had attempted it and failed, and the slur must be wiped off their 
arms. ThtiS'-the disgrace of the failure 'was brought in to cover 
,the iniquity of the quarrel: and the plain right of Rome was 
sacrifice to faction and national vanity. ‘ Oh, Liberty! how 
* many crimes are committed in thy name I’—and in that of 
Order?' Ask Hungary. Ask Naples. Order is an all but .price¬ 
less thing, and so is Liberty: yet neither the one nor the other 
are worth being purchased, and seldom is either of ;them really 
purchased, by crime. In fine, the Government persevered in 
their attadr, and were supported by the New Cl^nber., The 
definite intentions of occupying'Borne, and the indefinite objects 
of the proceeding, were repeated in the President’s message, of 
June, 'ld49. France would be present in Central Italy to pre¬ 
serve the Roman States from spoliation, to aid liberty, and 
prevent'reaction; and if she did happen to restore the Pope by 
the way, what could be better? ‘ notre presence avait pour 
‘ resultat le retour de Pie LX. ce sonverain, fiddle a lui-m^me, 
^ramenerait avec lui la reconciliation et la libertA’ Seldom 
has a flimsier veil been spread over an indefensible aggression. 

While 'the French ■ were waiting reinforcements and nego- 
^tiating—^ that is, attempting to do by persuasion and menace 
the injustice which they Otherwise were resolved to do by force,— 
the Ne^qwlitan ariny (nearly 15,000 men, with twenty pieces of 
Cannon) was - advmiei]^ on Rome. Part of their forces, with 
the kingy advanced as near Borne as Albano. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 'l^shistrina they were attacked by Garibaldi, and 
iM^ied a-severe dieck; to celebrate which the king, proclaiming 
iti^^be a vietory, ordet^ ^ ‘ Te Deum ’ at Naples, and fell back 
03^ body at Velletri. "' A suspension of arms, meantime, 

wail^wi^ed between the Bcpnans and the French. It lasted 
jt^'lc^^enough to allow Garibaldi to follow the king to Yel- 
irall andi 'with a smaller number of irregular troops, to inflict 
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upon the regular Neapolitan army a defeat too unmifitakeable in 
its character to admit of a second thanksgiving for a fictitious vic¬ 
tory. The Neapolitans retreated, or ran, across the frontier, and 
so ended this section of the war. The.Ne^olitan official account 
took great credit for the unexampled jrapidity and safety of the 
retreat. If Ave may trust credible statements which we have 
heard, the panic and rout of Velletri were so scandalous that it 
is hardly possible to accomit for them, except by supposing the 
existence of some indisposition to the object of the service os 
well as to the danger. Garibaldi foUoAved by the old Samnite 
road to the bonks of the Yoltumus, and was preparing to march 
on the capital, when the expected renewal of attack by the French 
recalled him. But for that renewal it is not impossible — 
scarcely improbable — that he might have made his way to 
Naples. We turn with some reluctance from a speculatiep so 
curious as the possible results of his entry there ae a con¬ 
queror. 

During the interval between Oudinot’s attack on April 30. 
and its resumption, every efibrt was made to conciliate the 
French, short of submission; every attempt made by them to 
enter, if possible, without foixse. The contest, intermitted by the 
sword, was carried on by the pen; and, in that capacity also, 
Mazzini showed himself an antagonist not to be despised. When 
he remarked plainly, but calmly, on the futility of their pro¬ 
fessions of an unasked assistance, coupled with the declared 
intention of an occupation incompatible with independence; 
when he pointed out that of all enmities to the Boman people 
the friendship of the French was the most fatal,—paralysing 
their defence against more declared enemies by distracting it, 
and even stopping the supply of arms which would have enabled 
them to defend themselves; when, in reference to their pretext, 
that they came to give effect to the free choice of the Konuyis, 
now held down by a government of force, he challenged them to 
point out a single proof that the existing Government was othv 
than freely chosen, a single proof of ’reaction or regret for the 
expelled clerical Government; when- finally he appealed to the 
French, if they could not strike for them, at least not to strike 
against them, — if they would not recognise the Bepublic, at 
least to stand by and see whether she could, left to herself, repel 
the Austrians,—there was not a reasoner in all Europe who 
did not admit that, the Triumvir’s argument was unanswerable. 
He declared the final resolution of the people in whose name 
he spoke, never again voluntarily to submit to a '* Pontiff King,’ 
and the attitude of the people supported hia words. According 
to all contemporary accounts, the outward unanimity was com- 
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plete -r- the absence of reaction, of disaffection to the Republic, 
of willingness to admit the French, entire. 

It was not much, however, to outwrite M. Lesseps, the Envoy 
of the-Frenoh Republic, oven as completely as G-aribaldi had out¬ 
fought the King of Naples. Mozzini gained a triumph more rare 
in Splomacy than victory over greater forces in war,—he con¬ 
verted his'Opponents, and M. Lessens agreed to a convention; the 
effectfff which was to acknowledge the !^man Republic, and place 
it in a degree under Fi^ch protection. Deeds, however, which 
it is impossible to justify, are possible to do; and unfortunately 
the Genial was not converted also. To the powers of the envoy 
lie opposed his instructions, which ordered him to obtain military 
occupation of Rome. The French Government supported the 
General; the convention was disowned; and the attack resumed 
on June 3. The Romans, with some show of reason, charged 
the General with recommencing the attack in breach of faith, 
before the truce w'as in fact at an end. They were certainly 
taken by surprise, but resisted fiercely and bravely. The 
positions around the Villa Fanfili were taken and retaken: the 
neighbouring villas were riddled with cannon-shot, first from 
one ride, then from the other; but the advantage remained 
eventually with the thoroughly disciplined battalions and heavier 
materiel of the French; who established themselves in the coveted 
porition, and began their regular approaches for a siege. In a 
few days heavy battering cannon were shattering the soft brick 
walls which .guard the Janiculum; in a few more the breaches 
-were assmlable. On the 23d the French established themselves 
on two points in the Wall of Aurelian, where it follows the slope 
of the Janiculum down towards the Tiber. On the 29th they 
stormed and won, after a bloody struggle, the batteries close to 
the Porta S. Pancrazio, on the very crest of the hill, — the 
liighest ground in Rome. The next move would have given the 
French general the possession of S. Pietro in Montorio; whence 
%e could look down on the city spread map-like before him. 

The French had suffered severely in gaining these advantages, 
and so bad the defenders. In one bastion nearly a whole 
regiment had been destroyed: 400 lay slain on the spot; 120 
were talcen prisoners. Many a brave Lombard gentleman, 
many a Roman r-student had fallen, not as officers only, but as 
common men,* Some of the best superior officers in the service 
of the Roman Government ivere slain, — as Manara, and others: 


• * Th® Lombard battalion, and that of the Roman students were the 
opponents whom the French found most formidable, even more than 
the bands, properly so called, of Garibaldi; and whom they looked on 
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dead *for Italy,' sixya Mazzini, giving the names; and we 
entirely agree with him. These men died for Italy truly, if in 
vain. Honour to the dead in a noble cause; -yet the deeper is 
our regret in reflecting that the brave lives given as a protest 
on the Tiber might ^ave been the price of victory on the 
Mincio. 

The right bank of the Tiber was now untenable, except the 
Castle of St. Angelo. The left might have been still defended; 
and Garibaldi laid before the Assembly plans for a defence, 
which, well seconded, would have given to Oudinot a bloody 
and dear-bought conquest over a ruined city. But every roof 
lay open to the view, and exposed to the shells of the enemy; and 
the republican government rightly ceased from, a defence which 
—though not, perhaps, as they styled it, ‘ impossible,’—had 
become useless. Infinite bloodshed and devastation might have 
deepened the wounds of Italy and the disgrace of France, bat 
would not have redeemed the eternal city. The Gaul was again 
in Rome. 

Without capitulation, but unresisted, the French entered on 
one side, as Garibaldi, with whom-they declined to moke terms, 
withdrew on the other. The servant now of no State,—a law¬ 
less adventurer in the eyes of national law,— nothing but the 
brave leader of many brave men,—he made his adventurous 
way through and across Central Italy, where all force that was 
not French was now Austrian. If Song lived still in the 
Sabine mountains, many a future lay ought to tell how the 
outlaw of Italian liberty left the conquered city, foiled his 
French pursuers and gained the mountains;—how, threading 
the Apennines from Tivoli to Temi—from Temi to Arezzo, 
he levied rations and contributions in spite of Austria, and, like 
greater adventurers, made war support war;—heard of here 
and there, repeatedly struck at by the Austrian pursuing 
columns, damaged but not crushed, evading through their lines 
when on the point of closing on him, he reached at last th^ 
Adriatic;—how, creeping along the shore with the relic of his 
band, his scanty flotilla was beset .and scattered by the fire of 
an Austrian fort and gun-boats, — how some were sunk, some 
taken ; — while, with a few others (including his wife, who fol¬ 
lowed him every where, and shared all his dangers), he escaped to 

with more respect after their entry into^the city. That they said was 
the uniform which they had held most in awe. — Times Corres¬ 
pondent. We rejoice to see announced for immediate publication, a 
translation from the Italian of Emilio Dandolo of Tke Italian Volun¬ 
teers of 1848-9. It is dedicated ‘ To the Memory of Enrico Dandolo, 

‘ Luciano Manara, and Emilio Morisini, who fell iu defence of Borne.* 




shor&y and was lost sight of in the woods;—how the pursuers 
found tile corpse of a woman, dead of hardships and fatigue, 
who was recognised after long doubt as the wife of the fugitive 
chief;-~and how, at last, he reached Venice-—worn out with 
toil, and almost alone — in time to accept a command in the 
last stronghold, and to see the last shot fired in the struggle 
which he had done and suffered so much to maintain. Ills 
Stmy is a romance ready made. Daring, but cautious, gentle 
in demeanour, capable of sternness, but not cruel, Garibaldi 
has indeed more of the real Bobin Hood features than any other 
modem gueiiSa captain. Those who call him a mercenary con- 
dottiere fiiiget'to tm us what price would have bought him to 
the other side ; and bitter, indeed, must have been the politics of 
the man- who did not hear with satisfaction' that the brave 


adventurm* bad' at last escaped the hands of those who would 
have consigned him to Spielbei^, or, more mercifully, shot him 
as a brigand. 

At length the French held Rome. They had spent two 
mmiths in attacking a seaxoely defensible town; they had 
shawit their own hereditary and undeniable courage, and they 
had &ially effected their object as an army: they hod alro 
effected <8ome collateral objects. They had in the eyes of 


£urope made soldiers of the Romans — a hero of the so-called 
brigand Garibaldi — a ruler and statesman of the so-callcd 
dreamer Mazzini — but they had not restored Pius IX. 

They maintained the police of the city; they set up in the 
trio of Cardinals a sort of fragmentary representation of the 
papacy, whose wretched abuse of such power as was put into 
their hands they had sometimes' to prevent or correct, and daily 
to blush for; but they had done nothing which gave a hope, or 
bore an appearance, of permanence. The whole position was 
obviously provisiondl, but not therefore less embarrassing. The 
few northern 'visitors, whom accident or curiosity led to Rome 
^ih the early atttoum. of 1849, saw a state of things especially 
striking and clogular to those who knew the city under its 
former aspect, it was singular enough to see the relics of the 
siege itself—tlie tom and tottering wrecks of conspicuous villas, 
the breaches in the course of rebuilding, the deep holes of the 
cannon ball in tire walls of the one city in the world, which, a 
£ew yem’s. mce,-'would have been thought the most entirely 
cxaiai^&om the -visitationi of war. But these external marks, 
andim tire apparent symptoms of the desolations of a besieging 
ariire'll^ch could be pointed out; were, after all, slight com- 
-with more vital symbols, of change. A Rome without 
furi^its was ^stranger than a Rome with walls battered by cannon. 
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The behaviour of the French soldiers Was (and is), by ’ all tes¬ 
timony, exemplary. They gave no offence of any kind, except what 
was given by their simple presence; but that was enough to prevent 
any thing like cordial feeling between them and the inhabitants. 
Generally speaking, the Koman citizens and the French soldiers 
did not quarrel—they ignored, so to speak, each other. They 
passed without looking at each other; if chailce led them to the 
same caf6, they took the most distant seats. Bven a review or 
parade of the troops called forth few spectators. A general air 
prcvailecf, not of irritation so much as depression, of sullen 
acquiescence in the inevitable past, of sullen expectation of a 
future, which it lay in the hands of others to mould. Their 
feelings w'ere not demonstrated by clamour, but were unmis- 
takeable. The * Conservators ’ might, however, with impunity 
set up in the Capitol an inscription in honour of Oudinot, to be 
protected by a French sentry; and the once ma^c initials 
S. P. Q. R. invoked and profaned in turn by the upholders of 
every banner in Rome, neither gained nor lost credit by being 
attached to one fiction more, in the shape of a servile and foolish 
piece of Latin, which placed the French general on a level with 
all past deliverers of peoples and takers of cities. 

Meantime, were tho Romans united and enthusiastic in the 
defence of the city ? were they, on the contrary, at heart opposed 
to the Government of the Republic ? or, were they in the main 
absolutely inert, and constrained to take such a part as they did 
take in the defence by terror ? These questions are often a^ed, 
and as often answered by opposite parties in opposite ways. 
The priestly author or authors of the pamphlet intituled ‘ Gli 
‘ ultimi 69 giorni della Republica di l^ma,’—a work which 
produces the effect, not. so much of a string of separate mis¬ 
statements, as of one long sustained falsehood, scarcely affecting 
to be true, —would lead us to believe that the vast majority, 
warmly attached at heart to the papal dominion, and regretting 
every day more and more the errors into which they had been 
partially seduced by the small and pertinaciously wicked mino¬ 
rity,— yet acquiesced, and withont resistance, in the orders of 
the existing Government, partly from terror, but still more 
from the marvellous power of deception, possessed in some 
mysterious and unexplained manner, by the Republican leaders. 
If we are to believC' tiie Jesuit account, it was mainly by lies 
that Rome was •. difended. Unqi^estionably the partisans of 
the theory ought to be able to form a correct judgment of the 
force of that artillery but it may be that habitual confidence 
in an arm so powerful, when wielded by experienced masters 
in the art, has led them t*o overrate the amount of its use in 
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hands iess practised, or at any rate hands more limited in their 
choice of weaponSi 

On the other hand, it has been proved that by far the greater 

g irt of the forces, actually bearing arms under the banner of the 
ep^blic, were Komans. Mazzini states them, at 14,000 out of 
the 16,000 composing the regular forces. The National Guard 
of ^me itself i» stated to have been 13,000. It may be 
perfectly true, and is in accordance with what we should other¬ 
wise have anticipated, that the most active part in the defence 
was taken, and the severest proportionate loss sustained, rather 
by the Lombard exiles of good family, by the troops of Garibaldi, 
and the students of Borne, than by the shopkeepers of the 
Corso. But a mere enumeration of the forces employed de¬ 
stroys the calumnious absurdity of a unanimity produced by 
tciTorism exercised by a small band of foreigners. Where was 
any exhibition of the feelings repressed by ‘ terrorism,’ when the 
entrance of the French removed it ? Was the voice — we will 
not say of a fear-silenced majority, but of a minority, however 
small, released to applaud the downfall of the Bepublic of 
Borne ? It was the interest of the French, as being in some 
sort their excuse, — while it is no less congenial to tlie pre¬ 
judices of some writers in this countiy, to attribute to an 
impossible terrorism and to an unproved atrocity the. una¬ 
nimity of Borne under the government of the Triumvirs. 
But the French cannot produce an ‘ II faut faire peur aux 
* Royalistes' from the annals of Borne. Neither can they show, 
that any thing like a native party was repressed by violence or 
fear of violence. That at such a time not one lawless or evil 
deed was done, would have been rather a miracle than a merit. 
But on much concurrent testimony it is clear that the efforts 
of the Government to preserve order were incessant, and to a 
reniarkable degree, successful. We have heard on good autho¬ 
rity, that the streets of the city were far safer for ordinary 
passengers unt^r the Triumvirs than ever under the papacy. 
We are not forced to attribute to the people, either of Borne 
itself or of the Papal States generally, any excess of enthusiasm 
in support of the .Government of the Triumvirs. The apparent 
unanimity of the elections which returned the assembly whose 
first step Hj^^to depose the Popedom and establish the Be¬ 
public, m^''imi^ubtedly indicate no real depth of republican 
feellm., We know by a greater example, that a country of 
wluiipao one can confidently predicate the real wish,— whether 
for a president, a king, an Emperor, or a Phalansterian,—may 
yet return, by free universal suffi’age, an assembly voting a 
Bepublic by unanimous acclaim. 
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But the Roman Republic was born of events. It cannot be 
•loubtcd, that the efforts of Mamiani and his colleagues to 
induce the Pope to return to Rome were sincere. When they 
were frustrated by the prudence or timidity of Pius, the Romans 
had to find a Government; and the active republican party 
furnished them with one, which they took for better or for 
worse. After all that has been said on the subject, it is diffi> 
cult to see what else they could have done; unless they would 
have earned the contempt of all Europe by recalling Pius on 
such terips as he and his advisers would have acce^d — such 
terms that is, as he afterwards required from the French, and 
in the main has obtained; though, rather than yield them, the 
French endured the inconvenience and scandal of nine months’ 
prolonged occupation of Rome, Vrithout the shadow of legality 
to be borrowed from tbe presence of its nominal sovereign. 

The Romans then accepted the Republic and the rnlers it 
gave them, as they would have accepted a better government 
had such been attainable. If the existence, for a certain time, 
of another form of government in Rome, coupled with the cir¬ 
cumstances under which that Government was overthrown, should 
have made the permanent restoration of the papacy on its 
former footing impossible, Pius has himself to thank for the 
result. A fortnight after he left Rome there was probably no 
person of modemte opinions who would not willingly have seen 
him return. What has since passed must hdve gone far to 
satisfy all his subjects, that the vices of a priestly despotism are 
incurable. The hold of the Papal Government over popular 
faith and feeling has also doubtless been shaken by' a breach 
in its continuity, less easily repaired in the 19 th century than 
in the 14th. The resistance, therefore, of the Romans we 
regard rather as negative than positive: it was a resolute 
protest against the old tyranny, rather than a passionate devo¬ 
tion to the Republican Government — a denial of the Pope, 
not a Credo in Mazzini. ^ It was unanimous, because a Pap^ 
re-action had absolutely no partisans: it was, on the part of 
most, steady rather than passionately daring, because of its 
known hopelessness, should the attack be persisted in. The 
foreseen surrender was on the whole acquiesced in quietly, partly 
because foreseen, partly becahso after all it was better, at least 
less hopeless, to be in the hands of the French than in the 
hands of the prints. With a deep feeling of the wrong done 
was combined a certain disposition to hope something from its 
doers. The comparative Ibrbeanmce of the conduct of the 
attack was evident; and the sufferings caused by the war had 
not yet been bitter and universal enough to beget that passion 
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of national hatred which defies calculation, and looks on death 
as the sole alternative for the destruction of the oppressor—the 
passion which has made the names of Numontia and Saragossa 
immortal. This state of things has at last been terminated, as far 
as the retitfn of the Pope may be considered to terminate it; — 
terminated as far as we can see, not so much by any definite and 
permanent arrangement, as by the simple lap% of time; ending 
because it could hot last for ever, not because replaced by a 
settled government, or even by a well-founded hope of settled 

f overnment. Pius returned, not -because the Pupal and the 
'rench diplomatists had arranged the basis of a new political 
system for the Papal dominions, but because, after months of 
labour, they had found it impossible to arrange any. It be¬ 
came, however, clear that he could stay away no longer con¬ 
sistently with the pretence of sovereignty, and ho returned 
accordingly. He entered, by streets lined with foreign troops, 
the city of which he had been the idol, and which once more 
received him with a theatrical show of -rejoicing. As far as 
can be judged, there was little feeling against him personally, 
and stiU less in his favour. The presence of the French army 
was, and has continued since, a guarantee for the preservation 
of order; but no real progress has been made towards solving 
the problem of the future government If, however, there 
is one poipt which stands out as certain, acknowledged by all 
parties, from the correspondent of the ‘ Daily News,’ to the cor 
respondent of the ‘ Times,’ it is this: that the willing acqui¬ 
escence of the inhabitants of the Roman States in a government 
of priests is over. French protection, Austrian dominion, any 
thing that can render itself respected through sheer force, if not 
otherwise, may be permanent while the force lasts; but a 
regime of cardinals is not to be borne. Rome now obeys not 
the priest, but the soldier. Let the soldier withdraw, and what 
would become of the priest ? 

It is laid down as a great advantage, if not an essential prin¬ 
ciple, that the head of the Roman Catholic world should be an 
independent soverei^^ The advantage we will not, on the present 
occasion, contest. But if the necessary result is the subjecting 
three millions of people to a government which, if left to them¬ 
selves, they would overthrOMT in half an hour, no advantage can 
justify, or, we hope, permanently maintain,an injustice so grievous. 
What right has Europe to sacrifice them to an assumed con¬ 
venience ? The true infer^ce lies the other way. If the Pope 
roust'I ns an independent sovereign, his people-roust be governed 
bny other independent nation. And if this be conceded, 
dhere is no possibility of stopping short of the result pointed out 
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hy Mamiani in the letter which wo have already noticed; viz., 
a total administrative separation between the temporal and 
spiritual powers, ‘the two remaining united in the same august 
‘ person/ That is, the Pope being absolute head of his spiritual 
Europe, would be constitutional king of the Sornan States. 

Would such an arrangement be permanent? We cannot 
say. There is, at p. 113. of the Parliamentary Papers, a re¬ 
markable letter from Sir Hamilton Seymour^ to Lord Palmer¬ 
ston. It touches a main difficulty of the case; and what 
justification of the distrust of the Roman people in their 
spiritual Tnonarchy, can be more decisive than the reference to 
the manner in which Gregory XVL, as priest, overruled and 
set aside the promises of Gregory XVI. as king ? • 

‘ This engagement,^ says Sir H. Seymour, speaking of the con¬ 
cessions made and presumed, 'was notified by the solemn word of 
Gregory XVI., not only as sovereign but as a conscientious man. 

‘ Now as it cannot fail to be remembered throughout the Roman 
States that promises made by a temporal Prince, the head of the 
Homan Catholic Church as he was, and a conscientious man, as he 
stated himself to be, were so completely broken that at the end of a 
few montlis not only had the projected reforms not been undertaken, 
but previous concessions had been all resumed, the mistrust of the 
Romans in engagements entered into by a potentate possessed of the 
same all-extensive powers appears intelligible. Those (Sir II. Sey¬ 
mour goes on to say) who ore so intent upon the separation of the 
powers, may possibly become reconciled to the co-existence of the two 
authorities, if through the guarantee of those Powers who are so 
eager to cany assistance to Rome, or by means of any other equally 
solemn pledge, they can obtain full security against the infallibility 
of their Sovereign and against a possible relapse into a state of 
things ill suited to the spirit of the nineteenth century.* 

To obtain that security, to keep the two functions parallel 
without their clashing, is likely, we think, to be found an impos¬ 
sible problem. If so, the inference is — what ? Not that 
Romans must continue the ‘ Helots of the Papacy,* but that 
the Papacy must try to stand on some other basis than that of 
a temporal kingdom. We touch this point, because it cannot be 
altogether omitted from a review of these great possibilities; 
but to discuss it fully would demand a volume in itself. What 
we are confident of is, that^the experiment of the separation will 
have to .be tried, and that on its result depends the duration of 
the Papal monarchy. 

The fall oC Venice followed shortly on that of Rome. Ex¬ 
hausted as our space is, we ilmat yet give a few words to the 
manner, in which the Venetians kept the promise given by thena 
to Manin. The details of their steady defence may bo found in 
General Pepe’s volumes. There is something diffuse and Nes- 
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tor-like in the redundancy of his narrative; and perhaps some 
little touch of the vanity of an author in the too numerous 
* Orders of the Day,’ full of ‘national sentiments,’ — which he, 
with much reliance on their effect, addressed to his soldiers, and 
has now published to the world. There are Lafayette-like touches, 
too, in the notices of the * white plume ’ which drew upon the 
batteries in which it appeared a renewal of fire from the Aus¬ 
trian lines. But*the evidence, on the other hand, of resolution 
and sense is most ample: an earnest desire to uphold the spirit 
of the besieged, is dignified throughout by a manly abjuration 
of popular clamour; if there are some claptraps for t^c troops, 
there are at least none for the ‘ circoli; ’ and subordination and 

S alience are everywhere inculcated as essential to patriotic sol- 
iership. His statements of the efforts made by him to pre¬ 
serve order and discipline, as well as to encourage enterprise, arc 
entitled to entire credit from the great extent to which those 
virtues were actually manifested under his command. He fre¬ 
quently refers to an impression which he admits to be too com¬ 
mon, that ‘ the Italians cannot fight; ’ and points with a satis¬ 
faction, into which none can fail to enter, to every deed of hon¬ 
ourable valour which disproves the calumny. On this, as on 
other grounds, the commander-iu-chief of the Venetian forces 
feels, and we are glad to agree with him in feeling, that his 
efforts for Italy have not been all thrown away. 

Fort Malghera, the most important point in the Venetian 
defences, fell into the hands of the Austrians, after a defence 
which is thus characterised in the ‘ Augsburg Gazette’: — ‘To 
* honour praise should be given. The garrison of Malghera 
‘ behaved most valiantly, and here every one acknowledges that 
‘ no troops could have resisted longer.’ The endurance of the 
inhabitants paralleled the courage of the soldiers: to the last 
they received with cheers and without complaint the commandcr- 
inrchief on his way to prolong the defence, which had become a 
prolongation of suffering. Manin appealed to England; and 
received in answer the only possible advice, which yet it must 
have been painful to write, that the Venetians should accommo¬ 
date matters with Austria. The aid which they might have 
hoped from Central Italy, the intervention of France destroyed. 
They entered into communication with Kossuth; but the aid 
which they mi^ht have hoped for from Hungary, Bussia de- 
stre^ed. Assailed at once by war, disease, famine, and failure 
of ammunition, Venice capitulated on honourable terms. Any 
other Ifqold have been a dishonotir to the besiegers. So ended 
the war. 

has so great a convulsion come to a close in a less 
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amount of apparent change. Seldom have hf)pc3 so great and 
apparentl}^ well-founded fiillcu away in a disappointment so 
nearly complete. We will not affect to look with other than 
the deepest regret on the general result, or to draw more than 
a partial satisfaction from the contemplation of such circum¬ 
stances as ])artly mitigate the calamity we deplore. 

We need not recapitulate the hopes in whicji the war be'j:au; 
nor can we here go back and illustrate from Mai'iotti’s very 
striking volume odr former narrative of ' the struggle’ in 1848. 
But before referring to the hopes which that struggle has left, lot 
us look the worst in the face, and sec in what outwardly it ended. 
It ended in the restoration of the hated rule of Austria in Lom¬ 
bardy, and her supremacy in Italy; in the restordtion of one 
of the worst of governments in Romo, and of the worst in 
Naples, untirictured Avith improA^cment. Italy is once again 
Avhat tlic Austrian Mctternich called her, and the Austrian 
armies make her^ — a geographical expression. Once again, in 
the striking language of Mazzlni, is ‘ Austria the blade of the 
*■ sword of Avhich the Pope is the cross, and this SAvord liaugs 
‘ over all Italy.’ The sole difference is, that the cross has lost 
such sanctity as it possessed, and the sword is sharper than 
ever. We have shown in our previous remarks no Avish to 
form an unjust or unfriendly judgment of the Austrians; but, 
from the very necessity of the ease, the Austrian Government 
in Lombai'dy must, for the present at least, he more than 
CA'cr a government of force. The sword must hardly hold what 
the sword has hardly won. There Avill not be, as there never 
has been, under the iron crown, the anarchical mismanagement 
of Rome and Naples; but there will be the government of 
foreign functionai'ics backed by foreign bayonets, labouring to 
pi’ove, and perhaps even to make, their rule not unpopular with 
the mass of the people; but showing, by their every act, that they 
arc afraid of the thoughts of every thinking man. To train 
that thought in a prescribed channel Avill be, as it has been, the 
duty of education : to suppress and punish it Avlienever It strays 
out of that channel, the duty of administration. Tliere Avill be, as 
there Avas in the war, an ostentation of consideration for the Avork- 
ing classes; a systematic attempt to distinguish their interests 
from those of their superiors. Spiritual life Avill be trampled 
out, Avhlle material life, with Its taxable products, aviU be cared 
for, so far as its well-being is compatible with the paramount 
object of blind submission; and upofl this Avill the advocates of 
despotism in Italy still build their defence of a government 
* popular with the peasantry, attacked only by intriguing nobles, 

‘ priests, physicians, and lawyers.’ Wo think the argument 
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admits turning the other way. What must be the rooted faults 
of a government of which, in spite of some real merits and many 
good intentions, every educated man in the country is the 
enemy ? It is scarcely a metaphor to say that such a rule, 
while it cares for the body, kills the soul. 

Of the Government of Home we have already spoken. 
There brave and^intelligent men still stand by, in foreign uni¬ 
forms, maintaining with their courage and scorning with their 
intelligence an uncorrected and incorrigible sj^stem. Even Aus- 
tria^einonstrates against the imprudent perseverance in every 
abuse, the thorough restoration of ecclesiastical misgovernment, 
and remonstrates in vain. The Pope has learnt and forgotten 
much in hfe exile, though not to profit in either case: he has 
forgotten whatever generous impulses once encouraged him to 
aim at bettering the condition of his people; he has learnt the 
difficulty of combining an absolute theocracy with constitutional 
institutions; and this lesson at least he has taken to heart, as 
seen in his shrinking back sullenly or despairingly from the 
attempt to reconcile the existence of his priestly monarchy with 
some, even the most moderate amount of political freedom or 
practical improvement; —an attempt which those who restored, 
and whose presence alone upholds liim, are for ever urging him 
to make.* For the present the state of Rome is hopeless, but 
from the very excess of the evil. We have necessarily excluded 
from our short notice of the events of the Italian war, the cpisoilo 

* The ‘Times^ of September23.1850, contained extracts from a letter 
written under date of September?, by an Austrian officer at I5ologna, 
which convey so pointed a testimony to the present condition of the 
Papal States, and its causes, that we reproduce some passages. ‘ We 
‘ are hardly sure of our lives in the city ; we meet faces the eyes of 
‘ which seem to dart daggers.’ The writer then describes the uni¬ 
versal prevalence of that half political brigandage which so often 
arises in countries held down by foreign force from rising against 
domestic oppression. * The roads, from city to city, are infested by 
‘ robbers, who are either grand signori, peasants, priests, or professional 
‘ vagabonds, as the case may be.’ These disorders are accompanied 
by great atrocities. It is however clear that in the writer’s opinion 
they are political not prasdial outrages. ‘ The evil, however, is not 
‘ alone in the nation, but in the Government. When things were 
‘ unsafe, the clerical Government fled; now that the French and 
‘ Austrians are here, it is obstinate and deaf to all reasonable demands. 
* Aa long as we and the French remain here, there is no question of 
‘ a reyotijition, but the momeht we turn our backs, it will break out.’ 
We need hardly recall to tho memories of our readers one of the most 
recent sij^s.of the times, the melodramatic scene of brigandage acted 
in the theHtre <rf Forlirapopoli. 
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of Sicily and the various ill-planned and useless risings in the 
continental part of the kingdom of Naples. The existing Nea¬ 
politan re/fime cannot be aj)oken of or thought of, without the 
deepest shame. The principal political step recently taken 
under it, besides the arrests, which arc the staple of govern¬ 
ment, has been measures for extorting, by fraud and menace, 
from the various provinces petitions for the-formal abolition of 
the constitution; an abolition, wliich would make little practical 
difference, lieyond legalising the present brutal tyranny. There 
is nothiilg like it now in Europe. Travellers may find some¬ 
thing of the kind in Africa or Asia. 

Such, after the victories of Austria, of Eruncq, and of the 
King of Naples, is Italy. After having traced the course of 
the fairest ho[)es from their birth to such a death as was so soon 
to follow,—and M’hich avjis the consequence of not only un¬ 
avoidable misfortunes, but. In part, of great and avoidable errors 
— it seems as if there were little left for ho{)e to fix on. The 
failures and faults of the Italians have alienated from their cause 
all the friends of success, and some of the friends of right; and 
a tone is now prevalent of regarding what has taken place as a 
fait accompli for ever. ‘ Kcspcctability,’ which deserted them en 
inasse^ even before Novai a, and almost rejoiced in the conquest 
of Kornc, is now as unfriendly as misfortune can make her. 
A(*cordingly some real, among many feigned friends, or rather 
friends whose friendship is more than half i*eal, give her the 
bitter and (lis{)araging counsel not only to give up freedom and 
union, as unattainable dreams, but to content herself w'ith what 


she lias—charitable convents making idle the surrounding popu¬ 
lation, with a benevolent prince or princess here and there 
aiding in that good work; and, for the rest, to cultivate resig¬ 
nation. Ecsignation and submission arc inculcated on the op¬ 
pressed as their chief duty by such writers as Manzoni; and, in 
part, too, by the noble but broken spirit of Silvio Pellico. 
Now, let but the oppressed be always resigned, and there is no 
chance of redemption for the world. Resignation is a dut^; 
yet so, in our creed, may be armed resistance. The time for 
that resistance was and is past; the time is come, we admit, 
for present endurance; but also, we believe, for future hope. 
Austria just now is lying on Italy like Etna on Enceladus; and 
if the great struggle had only shown the world the capacity of 
Italy to make a Titan-like effort for freedom, even this would be 
something. A wise policy for the future will not reject from 
its reflections the possibility that next time the giant may be 
stronger, and that the mountain, half shaken from his heart, 
may fall. 
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It IS not only, however, as a warning to other nations that 
the war has left its good results; it has left a legacy of actual, 
and^more of possible, good to the Italians — a lesson which it 
depends altogether on themselves to make profitable, and hojics 
which it rests mainly with them to make attainable. It has 
tended to show tlm Italians what they ai'e, and what their 
interests are. It has, we believe, tended in no degree to recon¬ 
cile them to those great evils which some would persuade them 
to consider as blessings: bad government—priestly govei'nmcnt 
— despotic government — foreign government, Ratl^or it has 
left a hearty hatred of all these things; sobcx'ed and deepened by 
the convictipn that they are not easily removed. It has placed 
before them the idea of nationality in a bodily form, and lias 
added to the records of Italy in coimexioii with that idea many 
painful, but some proud recollections; as even those who have 
glanced over our pages must admit- In disappointing uiau}^ 
hopes, it may have awakened the wisdom to discern many 
deficiencies and the determined temper to supply them. AVlicrc 
It has not established good, or the seed of good, it must at least 
have shaken and weakened evil: and if it has left an anarclfK'. 
despotism enthroned in the south of the Peninsula, it has left 
in the north a strong root and nucleus of well-ordered freedom. 
Amid the desolation which hos buried so much. Piedmont stands 
erect, throwing over the hopes, as over the exiles of Italian 
liberty, ‘ the shadow of a groat rock in a weary land.’ Austria 
holds Lombardy, and is unassailable by direct force; but ou 
the other side of the Ticino there is now a free Italian kingdom. 
It is impossible to overrate the results which may, and indeed 
must, follow upon this fact, if lasting;—that millions of Italians 
are governed, and well-governed, by administrators depending 
for their permanence on the consent of tlie representatives of 
the nation ; that in the most powerful of the Italian States, the 
mouth of the speaker and the pea of the writer arc free. Pied¬ 
mont, actually passing from a despotic to a free government, must 
become the cornerstone of Italy; and every thing may be hoped 
for Italy, in case Piedmont should accomplish successfully the dif¬ 
ficult transition. Hitherto we have had reason to anticipate her 
success as confidently as we desii’e it earnestly. Her freedom 
, is no holiday plant — it has borne some shocks, and shown some 
strength already, by surviving them. 

For, though Charles Albert died of Novara, the ‘ Statute ’ 
which he had given to hii people did not die with him. The 
same chamber, which had rashly urged him to war, embar¬ 
rassed the moderate reforming policy of his successor; but 
an appeal to the country gave the government the support it 
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needed, and under their guidance the legislature of Piedmont 
has since carried those most critical and important measures^ 
the Siccardi laws. After the full details contained in our last 
Number, we need hardly remind our readers how the Court of 
liome snatched instantly at the opportunity of placing itself 
at once in direct opposition to the State. Church questions 
are always made perilous by the clamour of one party, if not of 
the other; and wc should regret that Piedmontese liberty had 
been so early exposed to the ordeal of so critical a question, had 
not the iTioderatiou and steadiness shown by the legislature and 
the people under circumstances so trying been of the happiest 
augury for the future. Piedmont is a thoroughly Roman Ca¬ 
tholic country, and wc anticipate no change in this respect; the 
quarrel between priestly privilege and good government, does 
not touch the form of faith. It is enough, that on this question, 
as on many others, Piedmont represents the life,—the antago¬ 
nist party the death of Italy. May that life strengthen! And 
that it may strengthen, let all, who wish it well, aid the Govern¬ 
ment of Turin in proving that civil liberty can consist with 
order, and civil improvement Avith respect for institutions: above 
all, let the exiles of the Italian cause who have found in Pied¬ 
mont a generous welcome, show themselves Avorthy of the 
citizenship so nobly granted them, whether they sit Avith 
IMainiani in her legislature, or, like IMonti, hold command in 
her army. To support the Sardinian Government, and even to 
sliut their eyes to its faults, Avas the advice of General Pepe 
to his liberal friends on the last election in that country. The 
spirit of this counsel is us necessary as ever. Inexcusable and 
groundless as an attack from Avithout on Piedmont Avould be 
now, its possibility has been rumoured: and though the talked- 
of gathering of Austrian troops on the frontier may appear to be 
passing away like a cloud, yet the storm Avill probably come at 
last from one quarter or another. No moderation, no caution, 
no treaties, are likely to do more tlian defer for a time that 
final issue. 

Meantime, it is of the last importance that the provocation 
given should be moral only; and that Piedmont should be seen 
engaged in no plans hostile to her neighbours, nor making her¬ 
self the Quixote of an idea, though fair as that of Italian unity- 
Tlic oneness of Italy we are told is a dream. It should be 
enough, that Italian separation is a fact: and too mucli, that it 
is a fact Avhich co-exists Avith the 8ppression Avhich reigns at 
])resent. Existing GoA-ernments, if prudent, Avould strive to 
show that the Regeneration of Italy is compatible Avith such a 
separation. If not, they may awake to learn that the idea of 
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union is not a dream. It is a spirit not yet laid; it walks in 
and out of Italy in many a thoughtful head and burning heart, 
as well as in those of Giuseppe Mazzinl; and in that case 
most assuredly, sooner or later, it ivill once more find an armed 
hody to inhabit. 

We have no wish that it should be so, we had much rather it 
were otherwise; wc should infinitely prefer a course of more 
bloodless, more certain, more permanent improvement. For, 
peace might yet have her victories in Italy though war has 
failed. The successful example of Piedmont might success¬ 
fully followed; while that example, if rejected, must be fatal to 
the rejectors. With Piedmont free and well-governet], neitlicr 
Northern nor Central Italy can long remain enslaved and mis¬ 
governed, except by their own fiiult. All tlie sternness of lia- 
detsky cannot maintain permanently so great a contrast, all tlic 
machinery of the miracle-workers of Kirnini cannot cover so 
great a scandal. Contentment and loyalty ought to be made 
possible for the educated citizen of a Lombard city. Otherwise, 
—as long as Piedmont continues to standout in broad contrast 
to Austria and Austriaiiiscd Italy, — no external power jind no 
internal forbearance can prevent the one free and well-governed 
Italian State from becoming the refuge, tlie protector, and, 
finally, the head and hope of all who as[)ire, we will not say 
towai'ds the union l)ut, towards the progress, regciicration, ami 
liberty, of the remainder. 

The strength and life of Italy, habitually concentrated in 
thought and feeling around -the one free Italian tiironc, Avill 
group themselves naturally round it in action. Not a hasty and 
half distrustful annexation under pressing need; not a transitory 
communion of danger; but u long-earned confidence, and a pre¬ 
pared unity of will and sentiment,—these must be the true 
preliminaries for combining firmly, under whatever name, the 
subjects of a North Italian monarchy, or the confederates of a 
Lombard league. The Pope may not bless their banners: they 
will dispense with such sanctification: the thaumaturgists of 
Rimini will curse them, which will he better than a blessing. 
In that event, some field between the Alps and Apennines, 
memorable among and above all tlie memorable names of that 
battle-studded region, under better auspices and with a closer 
union, and in a cause more clearly just, may reverse tlie for¬ 
tunes and efface the memory of Novam by a second and greater 
Legnano. Then, it may be, will another Radetsky wonder at 
the fanaticism of Milan or of Brescia, the flag of Piedmont may 
reappear under the Duomo not as a trophy, and :iu Italy be 
^ven to the nations. 
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Aiit. IX. — 1. Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome* By the 
Kcv. M. Hobart SiirMOUB, M. A. Third Edition. 
London: 1850. 

2. Letter to the Right TIon* the Lord John RiisselL By John, 
Earl OF Shrewsbury. 8vo.: 1851. 

3. Cautious for the Times, addressed to the Parishioners of a 
Parish in England. By their former Kcctor. 8vo. Lon¬ 
don. 'Nos* L XL HI. 

4. The Pope, considered in his relations with the Church, Tem¬ 
poral Sorereiguties, &c. By Count Joseph i>e Maistke. 
Translated by Rev. vEneas Me. 1). Dawsox. 12mo. Lon¬ 
don. 


*17NOLAND, say the Roman Catholics, will inevitably return 
to her allegiance to Rome, ami is rapidly returning even 
now. This event, indeed, Cardinal Wiseman in his far-famed 
^ Pastoral,’ and Father Newman in his equally celebrated ^ Ser- 
^ inon,’ have, after the manner of prophets, and as it were in poetic 
rapture, represented as history, un fait accompli* ^ Catholic 
‘ England ’ (says the formci', not very felicitously snatching a 
metaphor from the heretical philosophy of Galileo), * has been 
‘ restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical firmament, from which 
^ its light had long vanished, and begins anew its course of 
‘ regularly adjusted action round the centre of unity, the source 
‘ of jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour;’ and P’ather Newman 
thinks that nothing less than the " resuri'cction ’ of our Lord is 
worthy to illustrate the might and majesty in which the Catholic 
Church in Enjxland is bursting forth from the entombment of 
centuries. * It is the scjiulchre opening and Christ conung 
^ forth.’ 


The people of England hastily misinterpreting these evidently 
prophetic visions of the future, into a literal expression of tlic 
present, and yet reasonably conjecturing that sober men could 
not have employed such gigantic hyperboles simply to signify 
that the Pope had created a Roman Catholic Archbishop ami 
twelve suffragans for the behoof of the minority amongst us who 
are of the Romish persuasion, and who were rendered ncitJicr 
more numerous nor more important in consequence of that 
event, were (not unnaturally) very angry; angry that their coun¬ 
try should be represented as not being what it is, and as being 
what it notoriously is not; and that their actual religious 
institutions and convictions^ should have been ^ ignored,’ as the 
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phrase is; to say nothing of the insult offered to the majesty of 
the empire by the breach of laws which had not been repealed, 
though the penalties had been abolished. Their not unnatural 
interpretation derived plausibility from the similar mistake of 
the Romanist periodicals, whicli in)mcdiately informed the nation 
that the only rightful spiritual authority was henceforth centred 
in the Romanist .Hierarchy, and that its bishops and clergy 
claimed the obedience of every baptized person amongst us, even 
in spite of his protests and against his will; and all ‘ under 

* pain of eternal damnation/ ^ 

But, as Cardinal Wiseman justly says, every document has its 
peculiar characteristics, appropriate to the species of composition 
to which it 18 referrible ; and the Cardinal’s Pastoral being evi¬ 
dently poetry and the Father’s Sermon oratoi'y^ and both of 
them pivphecyy — in which the future is made present and the 
distant near,— wc Immediately arrive at the proper interpre¬ 
tation of phraseology ivhich, too literally viewed, seemed so pre¬ 
posterous and insulting. Had the Cardinal’s language been 
designed to convey the meaning which it unhappily suggested, 
nothing would be left for us but to say that Dr. Wiseman can 
hardly be that wise man of whom ‘ The Wise Man ’ says that 
‘ the wise man’s eyes are in his head.’ If it were possible to 
suppose that he designed his metaphor to apply to anythin'g but 
a remote future, he must be convinced by this time that * our 

* beloved country ’ docs not pursue her * planetary way ’ round 
the sun of the Papacy with much of * celestial harmonyand 
that his arduous duty for some time to come must be — 

* To curb this runaway young star,— 

This wild colt of a comet, which too soon 
Breaks out of hounds o’er .the ethereal blue.’ 

That England Is really on tlic eve of reconversion to Roman¬ 
ism, is a proposition of which the recent enthusiastic demon¬ 
strations on behalf of Protestantism miglit justify a trivial doubt. 
But we pause at such a conclusion, when wo remember tlio *in- 
^ fallible’ truths of which Rome undertakes to be the giuirantcc, 
although every appearance of argument and reason, and of tlic 
very senses is against them. If ‘ bread ’ may be ‘ flesh,’ and 
^ wine ’ may be ' blood,’ every proof to tlic contrary notwith¬ 
standing, even so, ' medimdihus spedehns^ we may Ije at this 
moment transubstantiating into Romanists amidst alb our dis¬ 
claimers; perchance wc luK/e only the * accidents’ of Protest¬ 
antism remaining. 

But whatever be the trutli of the hj-pothesis, we shall assume it, 
for the purpose of requesting the cliaritable assistance of Roman 
Catholics in endeavouring to ascertain fairly and logically what 
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will be ouv duty in reference to this realm and constitution of 
Engluiicl, when that inevitable hour arrives in which our con¬ 
sciences shall compel us to return to their communion; and to 
what extent our State and laws must be reformed and re¬ 
modelled in the event of our national conversion. It is in truth 
a work of comprehensive charity to which we invite them; 
nor will they, by promptly performing it, at all^ retard, but rather 
accelerate the arrival of that auspicious day when the British 
Einph’e shall once more glitter as the richest gem in the Ponti¬ 
fical tiara: for to our certain knowledge, not a few of our 
countrymen (in addition to some trifling difficulties of doctrine) 
feel it impossible even to conjecture how to comport them¬ 
selves, on the adoption of any known theory of the* infiillibility 
and supremacy of the Koman Church, towards the institutions 
«and laws of their own country, and in relation to those doctrines 
of intellectual and religious freedom which at present are most 
‘ surely believed amongst us.’ Tliat there is some bridge over 
the chasm, or else that the transit is effected per saltum, without 
any bridge at all, is evident from the fact that there are Koman 
Catholics in tliis country whose patriotism and loyalty (and we 
most sincerely say it) we do not for a momeut doubt. On the 
contrary we are strongly persuaded of both. 

But that there are many Englishmen who, with their present 
liglit could not adopt their course, and who would conscientiously 
feel compelled, if they became liomanists at all, to adopt a much 
more ultramontane position, is certain. We are ourselves 
among the number. Still as we have no wish, at the same 
instant that wc become Roman Catholics, to become martyrs 
also, w'hethcr political or religious,—to be hanged for treason 
against the State, if wc abandon our present judgments, or be 
victimised by perhaps the consistent restoration of persecution, 
if we retain them, — we must implore our Roman Catholic 
fl’iends to give us the utmost aid of their famous casuistry in this 
extremity.'^ 


* A striking example of the utility of ventilating doubts is afforded 
in a recent pamphlet by Mr. H. Drummond. He had occasion some 
yeai*3 ago to refer to the higliest authority among the Jesuits at 
Rome on the subject of the ‘ real presence,’ in ivliioh he was in some 
sort, we prtisiime, a believer. Tiie Jesuit told him he must believe 
that there was no bread present after consecration. Mr. Drummond 
asked whetlier, if the bread were chemically analysed, the ashes 
would contain animal and not vcgetab?e products? The father had 
tlie grace to blush^ but replied, that ‘if such an act of profana- 
‘ tion were to be committed, no doubt the holy presence would be 
‘ withdrawn, and the elements would be as tliey were before.’ A 
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We hayc said, and sincerely, that we do not for a moment 
question either the loyalty or the patriotism of the mass of our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. Wc believe that, whether con¬ 
sistently or not, they would be as ready as were thcir*Koman 
Catholic ancestors, or as are their Protestant contemporaries, 
to resist any aggression on the civil or political supremacy of 
England, or any tempt to reverse those great principles of per¬ 
fect religions liberty which are at present triumphant amongst 
US. In tlicir own persons, wo conceive that they are not 
likely to be troubled with the same difficulties, because they 
accept from childhood the inconsistencies in question, and in 
tact never think about them. In fact, the great body of the 
Roman Catholic laity know very little about their system; 
and, as often happens, the practical conduct of those who 
do know it, is far better than their speculative principles- 
Many Protestants further flatter themselves that the very con¬ 
tiguity of Protestantism — the salubrious air of freedom — has 
had a beneficial effect upon British Romanists; ‘ "fhey have the 

* disease,’ it is said, ‘ no doubt; but they have taken it mildly; 

‘ they have been vaccinated; the old and virulent malady has 
‘ passed into the gentle varioloid type. They in fact (litter far 
^ more from the Italian or Spanish Romanist, though the differ- 
‘ eiice is one of species, than they differ from the English Pro- 
^ testant, though the difference is professedly one of r/erius, 
‘ Though Roman Catholics in name, they are in reality a sort of 
‘ xmprotesting Protestants ; they thus do and say in all sincerity a 

* thousand inconsistent things ; and heartily approve of doctrines 
‘ and principles of wliich they neither could nor would approve, 

* if theygw'cre the inhabitants of a country in which Romanism 
‘ is the predominant religion, and in a condition to realise its 
‘ genuine theory and distinctive principles.’ Thus Protestants 
argue. 

‘However plausible or irrational this mode of accounting fdr 
the phenomenon may be deemed, it does not at all relieve 
those of us who feel puzzled how to deal, on any of the known 
theories of the Roman Church, with certain formidable dogmas 
which seem inconsistent with our loyalty and patriotism — our 
reverence for intellectual and religious freedom. As we would 
far sooner accept a base coin than a fallacious argument, and 

word spoken in season, how good is it! A convert might Juwe 
been troubled with the diflpculty for twenty years, witJjoiit ever 
thinking of so obvious a solution! In fact, however, wc would 
humbly suggest whether there was not another answer open to the 
reverend father, namely, that the ashes were transubstantiated as 'well 
as the defiAents, 
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cannot consent to soothe our conscience with any cataplasms of 
opium, we must again appeal for aid to our Roman Catholic 
friends. 

It remains of course to be said, that if that aid is to* be 
effective, it must consist not in the assurance that this or that 
learned * doctor ’ says we safely may take his opinion. We put 
no faith in the doctrine of ‘ probable opinion i as laid down by 
PascaPs Jesuit father ; ^ You may follow this or that man 
‘ with safety, for they are excellent casuists.’ This is but refer¬ 
ring us back to our own Protestant device of ^ private judg- 
* merit.’ AYhat we request is some unquestionable proof \r\ the 
shape of authoritative declarations, by some universally admitted 
organ or organs of the Romish infallibility, that the scruples in 
question are chimerical. 

^ What are some of these difficulties?’ we imagine wl hear 
a reverend father reply. 

We w’ill endeavour to explain them. Rut in order that vve 
may not be supposed less open to conviction than wc are, wc 
must first premise that none can be more convinced than our¬ 
selves of the truth of the declaration wliich we often find on the 
lips of Roman Catliolics, that ‘ there is no better rule than that 
‘ of an infallible Church.’ This we think certain ; the difficulty 
Avith us is to discover tlie infallible Church, or, if wc suppose 
the Church of Rome to be it, in knowing to whose hands the 
infallibility is confided; within Avhat limits the utterances of 
tlial organ arc infallible; and Avhat are those infallible utterances 
themselves. 

Most unliappily, the Romanists are divided on these pre¬ 
liminary points themselves. T'he incongruity of this, perhaps, 
scarcely strikes their minds, for they arc accustomed to it; 
but to Protestants there is hardly any difficulty more insuper¬ 
able than the idea of a variable constant —an infallibility 
which is uncertain as to its seat, its limits, and its results. It* is 
certainly an unfortunate aggravation of the difficulties of our 
conversion that the very principle, Avhicli is chiefly designed as 
our harbour of refuge against the fluctuations of private judg¬ 
ment, should thus not merely be the subject of controversy, 
but in fact itself be virtually submitted to the decisions of 
‘ private judgment.’ ‘ Est in sccessu longo locus,’ the Romanist 
exclaims: the infallible Church is a safe retreat; in that deep 
bay, ‘sequora tuta silent;’ but no sooner does the inquiring 
Protestant congratulate himself on* having here escaped the 
tossing billows, than he will find himself riding in the Ray 
of Riscay; the roadstead, he declares, is more dangerous than 
the open sea. * The Church,’ says the Romanist, ' is infal- 
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* lible; and in that blessed truth you must repose: it is true, 
‘ we do not know exactly where the infallibility resides, nor, 
‘ consequently, all which that infallibility has declared: we 
‘ diRer in opinion upon both these points; and those of us who 

* have decided upon some one criterion of the infallibility arc 
‘ also not quite agreed as to what is declared “rfc Jide" or “ ex ca- 
‘ f/ierfra,”and what is not.’ On this the Protestant is apt to re¬ 
join, that though it were granted, that nothing is more infallibly 
true than that the Church has infallibility ; yet as its seat, extent, 
and decisions vary with fallible opinions, it w’ere better, instead 
of saying that the Church is favoured with an infallible judge 
of truth, to say that each member of the Church is privileged to 
become a f^lible judge of infallibility. There may be a judge 
of infallible truth, but unless we know who he is and what he 
says, we are still in the dark. The Bomish Church are agreed 
about this, that there is something infallible ; but what, or how 
discovered or expressed, its members constitute themselves 
separate judges, and form different judgments; and upon each 
of the theories of that infallibility, the Church has affirmed 
much, which every other theory of that same inhillibility induces 
its advocates to reject. 

But Avaiving these preliminary difficulties, and approaching a 
little nearer to those which this essay is chiefly designed to pro- 
])ound, the theories of infallibility are at all events reducible to 
four; and on any of them Avhich is at all intelligible, — for one 
there is Avhicli is not so, — it appears at present to many 
Englishmen that tlic infallible oracle has expressed itself on one 
or more of the questions already adverted to, in a manner which, 
unless Bomanists remove their doubts, must operate as a serious 
bar to their conversion. It will not be necessary to specify the 
many points in dogmatic or speculative theology, in which, as it 
seems to Protestants, the various utterances of the infallible au¬ 
thority, on any of the proposed theories of its existence and exer¬ 
cise, have been contradictory; and which are still more numerous, 
on the supposition of there being several such theories. These 
‘ variations,’ as Bossuet Avould say (apparent, of course) it may 
be desirable to mention more at large at some future time, in 
pursuance of that same charitable design now contemplated, — 
that of inducing Bomanists to solve our difficulties as an indis¬ 
pensable condition of our desired conversion. But at present it 
is only necessary to refer to those questions in Avhich the diffi¬ 
culties come athwart our duties as loyal and patriotic citizens 
of a free and independent State, like England; nor shall we 
deem it necessary to refer to the whole even of these. Mean¬ 
time, we conceive we shall have done the Church of Borne 
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signal service if we can induce any of her champions to prove, 
not by tlie ‘ private judgment^ of this or that author, but by an 
authoritative declaration of all her supposed organs of infalli¬ 
bility — for her varying criteria of infallibility render this 
necessary, — not only that she docs not, but never did, as¬ 
sume any rights inconsistent with our loyalty and patriotism; 
wc say never did — for again, by the peculyir nature of the 
case, this also is necessary; since if lioiuc be infallible, and has 
ever alGrmcd any of these rights, she has aflSrmed them for 
ever. Now the several theories of infallibility to which, as 
Protestants affirm,"'private judgment^ has unfortunately con¬ 
ducted the infallible church, arc these; that it exists cither 
in the Pope alone, or in a General Council alorfc, or in a 
General Council and Pope conjointly, or in the Universal 
Church diffusively.* 


* Mr, Hobart Seymour, in his 'Mornings among the Jesuits at 
' Rome,' gives an amusing account of the perplexity to which the 
Professors of Dogmatic TJieoIogy and of the Canon Law seemed to 
be involved by bis challenge to them that they sliould prove that the 
(’hurcli of Rome in any decree of Council or bull of Pope, in any 
canon or article, had asserted her own infallibility- The reverend 
Professor of Theology, after several operoso attempts to construct a 
syllogism, designed to prove tlmt the Church of England was not tlii^ 
Ciliurch of Christ, from the absence of all claim to infallibility, suc¬ 
ceeded, as he imagined, thus: — 

‘ The Chnrcli of Christ in all lier parts claims infallibility; 

The Church of England does not claim infallibility,— 

Therefore the Church of England is not the Cliurch of Christ-' 

Mr. Seymour says, that he retorted the argument by ])roving that 
the Church of Home is not the Church of Christ; simply substi¬ 
tuting 'Church of Rome' for 'Chureli of England,’ in the minor 
prejnisc and conclusion, and cliallenging the Jesuits to shojjv (which 
they acknowledged they could not) any bull, decree, canon, or article, 
expressly claiming infallibility ibr the Church of Rome. Jeremy 
Taylor had employed much the same argument in reference to the 
alleged infallibility of 'General Councils;’ namely, that they had 
never claimed it for themselves, and that, therefore, if infallibility be 
supposed to belong to any of their decrees, it is imputed to them on 
less authority than that which establishes the decrees themselves. 
‘ Tliere is no General Council,’ says he, ‘ that hath determined that 
' a General Council is infallible; no Scripture hath recorded it, no 
‘ tradition universal hath transmitted to us any such proposition; 
' so that we must receive the authority^^t a lower rate, and upon a 
' less probability, than the things consigned by that authority.’ Mr. 
Seymour’s Reviewers, after consultation with the Jesuits at Rome, 
(see last edition) acknowledge, that the Church of Rome has never 
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The last is the theory which is not intelligible. Thfe Uni¬ 
versal Church resembles some gas, enormously voluminous and 
elastic; it has no visible dimensions: no tangible solidity. It 
is a nebulous mutter, of which the orb of truth may be a- 
making^ for aught wc know, but of which it has never yet been 
made. On this last hypothesis it is not Avorth while ibr Pro¬ 
testants or Roinapists to argue ; both because this infallibility, if 
it exist, is an " infallible ’ nonentity, there being endless disputes 
as to«// the parties who are conjointly competent to decide what 
is infallible truth ; and because it is impossible, even if^this point 
were decided, to collect the votes which arc to constitute this in¬ 
fallible truth.* Whether we deny or concede this infallibility, 
it makes n(Jthing to the controversy ; simply because it affirms 
nothing, it demonstrates nothing, except its own absolute impo¬ 
tence to demonstrate anything. It is a sort of ecclesiastical Pan¬ 
theism ; each member of the Church is a fragment of a collective 
infallibility wliich, in fact, is never collected, nor ever can be. 
All that can be intelligibly said is, that the Church would be 

formally claimed infallibility, hut ‘ that the Churcli expresses her 
‘ claim to infallibility by all her dogmatic facts and documents in 

* which this principle and tenet is either implied^ supposed^ embodied^ 

* alluded to^ hiiiisted upon^ or more or less expressed^ This is''a sort 
of co7istructive infallibility. For our own parts, since every Roman 
Catholic we know does claim infallibility on behalf of the Church of 
Rome, we are quite willing in the present article to argue on tlie 
theory that she assumes it, and must profess that we believe her infal¬ 
libility as much as if she had formally defined and affirmed it ten 
thousand times. But we apprehend that it must be received (if re¬ 
ceived at all) as an intuition, not as a product of syllogisms, Alas! 
so incompetent ai'c Protestants to argue after the fashion of the'worthy 
Professor of Canon Law, so distrustful are they of syllogisms of every 
mood and figure in which * infallibility ’ enters as the middle term, and 
m(?re ‘humanity,' in any conditions, as the extremes, that they Avould 
probably even venture to take the altered syllogism proposed by Mr. 
Seymour; alter it still further, by making the major premise negative, 
and the minor positive, and still venture to affirm the validity of the 
conclusion. Thus, — 

* The Church of Christ does not claim to be infallible,—though 

HE does: 

The Church of Rome does claim to be infallible ; 

Therefore the Church of Rome is not the Church of Christ.' 

* Jeremy Taylor says: ‘But if there could in this case be any 
< distinct consideration of th^ Church, yet to know which is the true 

* Church is so hard to be found out, that the greatest questions of 
‘ Christendom judged^ before you can get to yovx judge; and then 
‘ there is no need of him.’ 
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infallible in its decisions, in case it ever made any; but what 
they would be, is absolutely uncertain. If, therefore, there be no 
other infallibility—if it be not collected and expressed by appro¬ 
priate representative organs, there is no infiillibility at all; ’each 
man is left to conjecture what would be the utterance of this 
mute oracle, supposing it but to have the faculty of speech. At 
best, its condition is like that of the youthful speaker wlio, in 
modest confusion, stammered out to his audience that certain 
^ author,—whose name he had forgotten,—had, in a certain 
‘ book—ithe title of which had escaped him,—nnade a profound 
‘ observation—the piir])ort of which he unfortunately could not 
^recall,’—after which lucid statement of ^infallible truth,’he 
sat down. 

We shall thercfoi'c dismiss, as unworthy of any farther 
examination, this shadowy theory ol infallibility, and confine 
ourselves, as the generality of candid, and all intelligent advo¬ 
cates of the Jioinish Church do, to one or other of the theories 
already specified; that of the Pope without General Councils, 
that of General Councils without the Pope, or that of Pope 
and Council in conjunction. Now, whichever of these we take, 
Knglisli Protestants are apt to feel suspicions that by distinct de¬ 
crees of Popes or Councils, or of Councils and Popes, this autho¬ 
rity lias asserted, in the cxpi*ession of its own infallible mind, 
princijiles to which, as loyal and patriotic Englishmen, they can¬ 
not subscribe ; or if it has not asserted them, it is very difficult 
or rather impossible to tell what it has asserted; and the infal¬ 
libility itself becomes a chimera. 

To take, then, first the hypothesis of the infallibility of the 
Pope alone.—Has he or has he not ever assumed, as of divine 
riglit and by distinct utterance, a universal authority over tem¬ 
poral sovereigns — whose crowns, if they are heretical and con¬ 
tumacious, he can take away, and give to others—apd whose 
subjects he can release from their oaths of allegiance? 

To this question many Romanists will say —‘ The Pope is 
^ indeed infallible—but only when he decides de fide and ex 

* cathedrd* 

The Protestant will probably reply, 1st, ‘I shall know what 
^•you mean, when you have defined what is defide and what 
^ ex cathedra. This is one of the many points, in which diver- 

* sitics are pi’oduced by your indulgence in that forbidden luxury 

* of private judgment. 2ndly, It is most certain that the arbi- 

* trary limitations of pontifical aufliority which some of you 
^ would thus impose are not sanctioned by an immense number 

* of those who have held the theory of infallibility now under 
^ consideration, — of multitudes of your most learned and most 
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‘ able theologians and canonists from the time of Gregory VII. 
‘ to the present day. The contrary hsis been the prevailing 
‘ sentiment of the Jesuits—the most glorious and most numerous 
‘ order of which your church can boast. Ascriptions of unlimited 
‘ power as the rightful prerogatives of God’s infallible Vicegerent 

* on earth are to be found in the works of such writers as 
‘ Aquinas, Bellarpiine, and Baronius. "VVliat names can be 
‘ greater than these ? ’ * 

But the Protestant^ may proceed : ‘ I dwell not on this; I 
‘ lay no stress upon any counting of majorities or on eatense of 

* writers, though they sufficiently prove that you arc hopelessly 
‘ divided about what is Pontifical Bight and what is not; I will 
‘ take the most moderate of you who hold this first theory of in- 
‘ fallibility. You assume it within some limits.’—‘ Certainly,’ the 
Homanist will answer. ‘ Those limits,’ the Protestant suggest!?, 
‘ are spiritual matters ?’ ‘ They arc,’rejoins the Homanist. ‘ Is 
‘ not the infallible interpretation of the meaning of the Sciip- 
‘ tures one part, and the chief, of this legitimate province of in- 

* fallibility ? ’ ‘ Undoubtedly,’ is the reply; ‘ it is its jieculiar 

‘ and most resplendent prerogative.’ ‘ Very well,’ urges then the 
Protestant: ‘ but what, if infallibility, as defined by this first hy- 
‘ pothesis, can be shown to have defended the political paradoxes 

* now under consideration,—not by an unauthorised extension of 
‘ its province, (though it may seem a curious infallibility which 
‘ does not know within what limits alone it Is infallible,) but 
‘ by direct exposition of passages of Scripture, —in the exercise 
‘ of that very faculty which is affinned to be its most celestiiil 
‘ gift. If so, (and it is a point which ecclesiastical historians, 

* and even papal champions, have hardly made enough of,) what 
‘ then are we Protestants to do on this ^rst thcoiy of infalli- 
‘ bility ? ’ 

Nor, in order to show that Popes did challenge the lofty 
prerogative in que^ion from Scripture, is it necessary to cite 
the bulls and decretals of any of those whom Baronius him¬ 
self styles ‘ monsters of iniquity,’ and in whose character he 
finds an ingenious proof of tlie more than human origin of that 
system which even they could not destroy ;—an argument which 
Protestants contend admits of an alternative; for the system 
might be more than human, yet not therefore divine. But, to 


* ‘ The sublimity and immensity of the Supreme Bishop is so 
‘ great, that no mortal can cbmprehend it,’ says Cossemeus; and in 
thifl last sentiment, perhaps, the Protestant would acquiesce;—‘ No 
‘ man can express it, no man can thiuk it;’—a sentiment which will 
also have the advantage of uniting the suffrages of both parties. 
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Claims of the Popes* 

waive altogether these very singular depositaries of infallibi¬ 
lity:—it is not necessary, we say, to appeal to any other than 
pontiffs who, as far as their personal character is concerned, 
were no disgrace to the Papacy^ and who, if scripturally justified 
in the assumption of the paramount prerogatives they claimed, 
are also acquitted of thdN^narges of pride and ambition;. who, if 
deluded by their infallibility,—we must be ii^dulgcd in the pa¬ 
radox,—seem to have been very sincerely deluded; but who, 
by that very sincerity, render it all the more difficult to discri¬ 
minate among their claims. Now, if we listen to some of these, 
in their assumption of the ^plcnitudo potestatis,’-—in their most 
solemn acts of supreme authority, as in the deposition of monarchs 
and tlic transfer of ci’owns,—in their decrees or their bulls issued 
for these objects,—we see that they claim, on the express inter¬ 
pretation of that Scripture, the infallible interpretation of \\ hich 
is their peculiar function, an absolute and universal sovereignty, 
temporal as well as spiritual. Two or three instances of the 
peculiar solemnity of their language will suffice, though, as all 
readers of ecclesiastical history are aware, the same claims were 
perpetually made, and what is more, acted upon for ages.^ 

Thus speaks perhaps the greatest of the Popes, Gregory VII.: 
‘ When God gave to Saint Peter the power to bind and loose 
‘ ^‘in heaven and on earth,” (Matt. xvi. 19.) He excepted no 
^ person, He withdrew no thing from his power ,’—nullum excepit; 
nihil ah ejus poiestate suhtraxiL Gregory goes on expressly to 
claim secular authority : — ^ Quod si sedes Apostolica divinitus 
^ sibi collata principali potestate spiritualia decernens dijudicat, 
‘ cur non et stccularia?’ 

Of the depth of his own convictions on this point, he gave a 
remarkable proof, when, after the first excommunication and 
deposition of the Emperor Henry IV-, Hermann, Bishop of Metz, 
wrote to the Pope to say that many thought that it was not a 
justifiable act, and to request arguments whereby to refute the 
gainsayers. Gregory, in the most deliberate manner, refuses to 


The original Latin of-the few passages here cited may be found in 
Gicseler’s ‘Ecclesiastical History,* Period iii. Div. iii. Cli. i., where 
(and in other portions) the reader will find plenty more. It is a most 
valuable work, as giving the original documents in pi’oof of every 
statement. A large collection of passages from public documents and 
private authors, asserting the absolute supremacy of the Pope, may 
be found in Barrow’s celebrated work. Well may Gibbon say, speak¬ 
ing of Gregory’s promised donation of kfhgdoms in Greece and Asia 
to Kohert Guiscard, ‘ 1 cannot understand why Gretzer, and the 
‘ other Papal advocates, should be displeased with this new instance 
‘ of Apostolic jurisdiction.' No, truly; it was quite in order. 
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comply, because, He says, his acts are so plainly warranted by 
Scripture:—‘As to what you have asked, that you may, by 
‘ some writings of ours, be assisted and fortified against the 
^^mkdness of those who, with wicked mouth, pmte that tlie 
^ authority of the Holy and Apostolic See Cannot excommunicate 
‘ King Henry, that despiser of Christiito law, &c., nor absolve 
‘ any subject froip his oath of allegiance,—it does not appear to 
‘ us necessary, sfnce so many and such most certain proofs of 
^ this may be found in the pages of the sacred Scriptures,^ In 
the most solemn prayers, Gregory, on the two occasi<^ns of the 
excommiinication'^nd deposition of Henry, appeals to all in 
heaven that he Was exercising inviolable rights, of which he 
seems to be conscious that he enjoyed a divine investiture; 
and on the latter occasion, after sentence, breaks out into the 
singular passage, ‘ So act your parts, then^ yc chiefs of the 
‘ Church, that all the world may know and understand, tiiat 
‘ if ye have power to bind and loose in heaven, yc have power 
‘ on earth to take away and to grant, according to desert, 
‘ empires, kingdoms, principalities, dukedom^ marquisates, 
‘ countships, et omnium hominum possessiones,^ Then comes 
the reason, from the truly serviceable texts, (1 Cor. vi. 3, 4.) 

In like manner Innocent III.,*in his celebrated proceedings 
against John of England, says, ‘ Jesus Christ, the King of Kings, 
‘ and Lord of Lords, a High Priest for ever after the order of 
‘ Melchizedek, has so established a kingdom and a priesthood in 
‘ his Church, that the sacerdotal office is itself a langdom, and 
‘ the priesthood regal, as Peter in his Epistle^ and Moses in the 
‘ Law testify, appointing over all things one alone whom he hath 
‘ ordained his Vicar on earth; unum prcejiciens universis, quern 
* suum in terris Vicarium ordinaviL . . . Him earthly kings (for 
‘ God^s sake) arc so to venerate, that they are not to think they 
‘justly reign except as they study devoutly to obey him.’ 

* The justification of the theory of the subordination of tJie 
royal to the pontifical power derived from the ‘ two great lights’ 
in Genesis, insisted on by Gregory, and further expanded by 
Innocent III., is familiar to all studenfv of ecclesiastical history; 
as also the comprehensive criticism iSn Peter’s ‘ two swords,’ 
and on the text about ‘planting^ and ‘ rooting up,^ &c. &c. 

It were easy to multiply passages of this kind from the 
decretals and bulls of many other popes—of Adrian IV., of 
^exander III., of Gregory IX., of Boniface VIII., of l^ius V. 
— but it is not necessary. ^ The rights in question were assumed 
and justi^ed as legitimate deductions upon Scriptural authority, 
and ,w^'*acted on in scores of instances and for the space of 
agc&i. ft may* be difficult, indeed, to see always the justness of 
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the scriptural exposition; thotigh the exegesis must, we think, 
be conceded to be quite as clear, and the deductions quite 
undeniable as those by which the supremacy and prerogatives of 
the entire succession of Komish bishops are demonstrated -from 
such texts as, ' I say unto thee that thou art Peter,^ &c., and 
^ Feed my sheep/ Criticisms by infallibility are always peculiar.* 
Could we in reason expect them to be otherwise ? * 

Now cither the Popes erred in thus interpreting Scripture or 
they did not. If the latter, then at least on this theory of in¬ 
fallibility (and Protestants affirm that*a difficulty of a like 
kind will attend every remaining theory .of infallibility), we 
must admit the ‘plenitude potestatis,* concede the extreme 
ultramontane theory, and become proselytes tcp Rome and 
traitors to our country at the same time. If the former, then 
on this same theory, the Popes, so far from having been unfriling 
interpreters of Scripture, have been, in their numerous acts of 
deposition, enormous perverters of it, inculcating and practising 
for ages the most comprehensive violations of the plainest 
precepts of the divine law. So far from its being true that the 
Pope is the ‘Infallible living interpreter’ of Scripture, it is 
absolutely ludicrous to style him so; and so far from being 

* Some are disposed to account for what appear these precarious 
interpretations of Scripture by supposing the Popes of the Middle Ages 
to have been misled In their interpretations through the errors into 
wljich the pretended ‘ Donation of Constantine/ the ‘ Pseudo-Isidorian 
* D(?crotals/ and other acknowledged forgeries, deceived their infalli¬ 
bility. But if so, Protestants are apt to say that their infallibility 
was of a peculiar character, since it could see the meaning of the 
deepest and most mysterious passages of Holy Writ, and could not 
ace the falsehood of the most transparent and impudent forgeries; or, 
rather, that on such supposition they made the false decretals the rule 
of Scripture interpretation in these cases! Far from us be such a sup¬ 
position. With regard to their not detecting the forgeries,—infallible 
as they were,—perhaps a candid inquirer might make some excuse for 
them. As Pascafa Jesuit fatlier tells us that it would be a sin in a 
judge to receive a bribe for giving a just sentence, inasmuch as that 
would be justice, but that it does not follow that it would be 

unlawful to receive a bribe for giving an unjust sentence, inasmuch as 
it is not forbidden to scllt/}justice; so, in a somewhat similar manner, 
the Pope might infallibly interpret Scripture^ for that (as they Si»y) 
was/iis proper oflice; but he was not obliged infallibly to interpret for¬ 
geries. Again, it may be urged, that infallible eyes, like other eyes, 
are doubtless made to see in the light and not in darkness: and hence 
no wonder that the Popes, in dealing^ with forgeries, chanced to be 
mistaken. *But it is certainly unfortunate that they should have at¬ 
tempted to reinforce their infallibility, and, as they allege, their scrips 
turally-derived rights, by such apthority. 
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disposed to ask, with Jeremy Taylor, * What excuse is there in 

* the world for the strange uncharitablencss or supine negligence 

* of the Popes that they do not set themselves in their chair and 

* write infallible commentaries;’ or with Chillingworth, ‘Why 

* the Church thus puts her candle under a bushel, and keeps 

* her talent of interpreting Scripture infallibly, thus long wrapt 
‘ up in napkins,’—Protestants will be inclined to declare that the 
specimens 6f papaf criticism and exegesis already given to the 
world .are quite sufficient, and that they willingly excuse any 
more extensive aasi^ption of this special prerogativp. The 
Church, they will tiR, may felicitate herself that the grc.at living 
interpreter seldom interprets. Equivocal as may have been 
many of his 'employments, they could hardly be more disastrous 
to the Church than his attempt to discharge his proper functions. 

To resume. The Protestant will further say;—let us suppose 
that by a variety of limitations (concerning which, however, and 
their application, we must request the Romish Church for 
authoritative rules, and not this or that opinion that they exist 
and may be applied,)—let us suppose that by a variety of limita¬ 
tions, it may be doubted whether any such bulls and decrees 
as those just adverted to were pronounced ex cathedra, or can 
properly be represented as de fide, or whether they are not 
vitiated by the application of one or other of the ‘seven’ 
tests mentioned by the Professor of Canon Law to Mr. Sey¬ 
mour,— then it will appear that the ultimate rule of the Romish 
Church—which excludes all private judgment — is an infinite 
enlargement of its duty; and with this unspeakable perplexity 
attaehed, that infallibility is not to be the guide of ‘ private 
‘judgment,’ but private judgment is to be the discoverer of 
infallibility! The Bullarium is infinitely more bulky than the 
Bible; is composed in a dead language, not always in ‘ infallibly ’ 
correct Latinfty; contains much of acknowledged, and much 
of 'suspected, spuriousness; and much more, which, though not 
spurious, is unintelligible, or, which comes to the same thing, 
is unhappily intelligible in two or three different senses; in 
a word, infinite matter for dispute, as regards both text and 
interpretation. And supposing such difficulties vanquished or 
elnded, it is still necessary to apply to a genuine bull the 
seven following tests to constitute them infallible: — 1. It Is 
necessary that before composing and issuing the bull, the Rope 
should have opened a communication with the bishops of the 
Univ©fsal Church, and solicited their prayers that the Holy 
Spirit would infallibly guide him. 2. That the Pepc should 
carefully seek all possible and desirable information touching the 
matter of the bull. 3. That the bvdl should not only be formal 
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but authoritative, and claim to be so. 4. That the bull should 
be promulj^ated universally. 5. That it should be universally 
received. 6. The subject matter of the bull must be one touf^hing 
faith or morals. 7. That the Pope should be free. Protestants 
will be apt to say that to ascertain all these conditions would 
require them to be infallible as the Pope himself, and that some 
of them, indeed, could not be ascertained ifrithoutsfexpress in¬ 
spiration ; that if he is to 1)C infallible, they must be omniscient. 
For our^own parts wc are less rigorous; ayd profess that we are 
not unwilling to say that Ave shall hunibly5j|^ive all the Bulls 
as infallible, of which we can ascertain trie ^ above particulars. 
But most of our Protestant countrymen, we fcau^ will not be 
equally docile; they will say that it is an infinite enlargement 
of the inevitable duty of private judgment; and,that the very 
process of tlieir conversion would require more than patriarch^ 
longevity to effect it. Wc arc not surprised, therefore, that the 
worthy Jesuit professor proposed that cui^ solution of referring- 
the private individual to his bishop —or rather to his parish 
priesL The Protestant, wc fear, will still reply—1st. That 
this is to make each bishop and priest infallible, instead of the 
Pope; and, 2dly, That the individual will be obliged to believe 
many and opposite intallibilitics, since priests and bishops are 
not agreed as to what the Pope lias delivered ex cathedra. * 

In this way, Avill Pix)testants say, you do indeed free us from 
all our political doubts as to the supremacy of the Pope over us, 
but you reduce us, at the same instant, to surrender all hope of 
finding the Bomish Church infallible. But yet farther, tlic 
Protestant wdll continue, — Be it so, that by some logical con¬ 
trivances (in w'hich, however, there will be boundless scope 
for ‘ private judgment’ among the ultramontanists and the 
opposite party), the inMliblc head of the Church simply ei'red 
ill supposing the above interpretations of Scripture correct; 
that somehow they are not ex cathedrd interpretations; still, 
surely, it is true that the Pope thought tliat he was right 
in thus interpreting Scripture ; and yet, it seems, he was in¬ 
fallibly wrong. When shall we be sure then that he is infal¬ 
libly right, except by the above impossible exercise of private 
judgment ? 

* Jeremy Taylor, after noticing a gi’eat variety of hair-breadth 
escapes Irom apparent decisions ill the Decretal Epistles, on the 
ground that tliey are not de Jide^ drc^ly exclaims, ‘ And this serves 

* their turns in every thing they do not like ; and therefore I am re- 
^ solved it shall serve zny turn alsq for sometliing, and tliat is, that 

* the matter of the Pope’s infallibility is so ridiculous and improbable, 

‘^that^they do not believe it themselves.’ * 
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Further still; putting the question of Scripture interpreta¬ 
tion quite out of sight, either the Pope erred in assuming liis 
enormous ' rights ’ over sovereigns and nations, or he did not. 
If he did not, vre still owe him the plenitude of ^ allegiance ’ 
he has so often demanded. If he did, he yet actually thought 
himself infallibly right in \\is assumptions; and the ques¬ 
tion comesp if a Pope can err thus terribly, under the mis¬ 
taken notion of his infallibility, what is its value ? or rather, 
what will not be^hc absiudity of an infallibility which is 
thus ignorant ofwKovvii limits? which is so singularly self- 
ignorant that it i^ms itself infallible not only in matters 
in which it ic infallible, but in Avhich it is moat obviously and 
enormously in error ? Since it assures us that it is infallible 
when it is not, who shall assure it that it is infallible at all? 
Such an infallibility comes to much the same tiling as no in¬ 
fallibility. It is as if a man should be admitted to bo infallible 
in the mathematics, ^ut somehow took it into his head that 
chemistry, botany, -.carpentry, and shoetnaking were all parts 
of mathematical science. This would ])rovc, we suppose, that 
he was infidliblc neither in the mathematics nor in any of the 
other things which he so strangely mistook for them. Hence 
Cardinal Perron, when struggling against las compatriots con¬ 
cerning the limit of the ' Gallicaii Liberties,’ very consistently 
refused to condemn the doctrine of the Pope’s deposing power 
on the ground that, as it had been asserted and acted upon by sr 
many Popes, the supposition of its falsehood must have a luosi 
ominous aspect on the claims of the Church of Rome. And he 
was consistent, say Protestants. 

For an infallibility thus ignorant of its own limits, most jier- 
sons would be apt to say the world has paid ratlxer dearly; tha" 
the Pope’s political mistakes arc haidly compensated by his 
spiritual iudefectibllity; that the perspicacity and splendour of 
his critical and expository efforts, from the time of Gregory the 
Great’s work on Job downVvards, are but an indifferent set olf 
against the dethronement of nionarchs, the disturbance of king^ 
doms, and the turmoils in which for ages his too cning infalli¬ 
bility has kept the world: that invaluable, for example, as may¬ 
be the gloss which discloses to us the unsuspected meaning of 
the text about Peter’s two swords, a meaning which the world, it 
is admitted, would never have discovicred for itself, yet that it is 
a considerable deduction froip such inestimable benefits, that the 
in&llibUity has, in effect, played its possessor such strange 
pranks, and inflicted, by its ^^^a^t-utterances, such enormous 
raischiefs and miseries on mankind. If the Pope has erred 
'in the many instances in which he has deposed monarchs; 
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deposed of crowns, laid nations under interdict and occasioned 
political disturbances, Protestants are apt^o surmise, that if he 
be a successor of Peter at all, he must hnve succeeded to him at 
tljc critical moment in wiiich the Master said to him, ‘ Get*thee 
‘ behind me, Satan, fur thou savourest not the things that be 
^ of God, but the things that be of men; ’ and that ‘ if his faith 
‘ have not failed,^—f according to the promis(j he pleads, — his 

* reason’ has assuredly given way. 

It would be a futile distinction to make, that the claim to 
univ(.Ts.a> dominion, as an adjunct of spir ito juil supremacy and 
infallibility, was restricted to dark ages; for^lBS: to insist that in¬ 
fallibility, even in dark ages. Is still Infallibinty, he who should 
urge such an argument would show but a superliciil knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history. Fhe ultramontaue theory (in our judg¬ 
ment by far the most ctuisistent) may have somewhat altered 
in form, but in snhstano' It has been always the same. Nor was 
it ever developed more elaborately or with more subtlety than 
towards the close of tho sixteenth and the beginning of the next 
century, by the skill of tiu' ablest writers of the most distin-r 
guished oupini the Chuich of llouie has ever boasted. Bcllar- 
mine secured for the Papacy, by the indirect temporal power, 
Avhat. Gregory VII., or Innocent III., or Boniface VIIL, would 
have appvo])riated nxorc inartificially, but most instinctively, 
without troubling themselves with any such theoretical refine¬ 
ments. ‘ That,’ says Ranke‘which was asserted in England 
‘ in the heat of the struggle, was repeated by Bellannine in the 
‘ solitude of his study, in elaborate works, in a connected well- 
‘ digested system, lie laid it down as a fundamental max;un, 
‘ that the Pope avus placed immediately by God over the whole 
‘ Church, as its guardian and chief. Ilcnce the fulness of 
‘ spiritual power belong!^ to him; hence he is endowed Avith 
‘ infallibility ; be judges all, and may be judged by none; and 
‘ hence a great share of temporal authority accrues to him* 
‘ Bellarmine does not go so far* as to ascribe to the Pope a tem- 
‘ poral poAver, derived directly from divine right f; although 
‘ iSixtus V. cherished this opinioA, and Avas conseciuently dis- 
^ pleased that at Avas abajiduncd; but so much the more un- 

* hesitatingly did Belh.xmirie attribute to him an indirect 
‘ right.’ 

^ * - .-r _1_ 

I 

* Vol ii. Book vi. § L The whole section deserves careful study. 

f Bellarniinus de Romano poutiiicey v-vi.: ‘Asserhnus poutificcin 
‘ ut pontidceni, etsi non habeat ullam mernm temporalem potestatem, 

* tamen habere in ordine ad boriuni sphituale suminaaA potestateiu 
. * dispouondi de teinporaUkus rebus omnium Christianoruou^ 
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The same views substantially are maintained by De Maistro, 
the most strenuous ^fender of the Papacy in our times, in his 
work entitled ‘ The Pope,’ a translation of which has just been 
pubKshed in this countiy. This intrepid champion contends that 
the Popes have never erred dejide — whatever that somewhat 
dubious phrase may mean — and chivalrously defends even the 
cause of Liberi us jyid Honorius; holding, moreover, esscnti.ally the 
same views as Bellarmine (though he declines expressly to endorse 
the phrase ‘indirect rigM), of the Pope’s universal sovereignty, as 
an indirect consec^^ice of his absolute spiritual supremacy. Ho 
thei'efore justifiesb,fwid consistently) the political conduct ofitlie 
Popes, almost without exception, from Gregory VIL to PiusV.*; 
the mode, h^ admits, of papal action in such matters may and 
must vary in different ages; but even the mode was right for 
those ages, and the principles which dictated them arc sound in 
all ages. He suggests, in conformity with his principles, that 
it would be wise of the modems to imitate their forefathers, 
by submitting national disputes to the paternal adjudication 
of the Holy See; and after laying down an hypothetical 
case, in which a nation, wishing to cashier its royal family, 
requests the Pope to provide them with another, remarks, 
how' much better this would be than appealing to any of the 
modern methods of untying such knots I On the suppo¬ 
sition that the Pope is really God’s Vicegerent on earth, the 
hypothesis is reasonable enough; no one would object to a 
despotism administered by an archangel. But, unhappily, to 
say nothing of the distance of such a court of appeal, the diffi¬ 
culty of enlightening its judgment on matters wholly foreign to 
it, and the fear of Avasting its sacred time in an everlasting 
series of political investigations, the nations are still disposed to 
doubt whether the history of the Holy See presents to us, in its 
several administrators, those proofs of infallible knowledge, that 
superiority to earthly passions, that perfect exemption from in¬ 
trigue and manoeuvre, rapacity and ambition, which would make 
it safe to submit to such an appeal; notwithstanding the three 

S iarantees of ‘ age, celibacy, and the priestly character,’ which 
e Maistre assures the world arc our security. The nations 
would be apt to fear lest the appeal, instead of appeasing should 
but ‘ embroil the fray,’ and that, as in the middle ages them¬ 
selves, the decisions of infallibility should still have to be decided 
by an appeal to arms. However, he distinctly enunciates his 

____ r _ 

* Of the extent to which he carries his zeal readers may judge, 
when we say that he sees nothing to be ashamed of in the bull ^ In 
^ coena Doniini.’ 
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principles in the following, among many other, passages: 

‘ Those writers (the French particularly) have taken upon 
‘ themselves great responsibility, who first broached the ^ues- 
‘ tion whether the sovereign pontiffs possess the right to cx- 
‘ communicate sovereigns, and who dilate upon the scandal of 
‘ excommunications generally. Wise men are best satisfied to 
‘ leave certain questions in salutary obscurity.! (P. 17.3.) ‘ There 
‘ is nothing more reasonable, nothing more plausible, than a 
‘ moderate influence of the sovereign pqntiffs over the acts of 
‘ princes*.’ (P. 181.) The argument of fact d^behalf of the papal 
claims to temporal superiority he puts thus strongly:—‘Now 
‘ if there be an indisputable fact, attested by all the monuments 
‘ of history, it is, that the Popes in the middle age, and even 
‘ long before that period, exercised great power over temporal 
‘ sovereigns; that they judged them, and excommunicated 
‘ them, on certain great occasions, and that not unfrequcntly 
‘ they even declared the subjects of those princes loosed from 

* their oath of fidelity towards them.’ (P. 178.) The force of 
circumstances gave the Popes of the middle age ‘ an undisputed 
‘ title to that superiority which, at the time, was" indispensable. 

‘ The true principle, that sovereignty comes from God, strength- 
‘ ened besides those ancient ideas, and there came to be formed 
‘ an opinion, almost universal, which attributed to the Popes a 

* certain jurisdiction over questions in which sovereigns were 
‘ concerned. This opinion teas quite sound, and certainly far 
‘ better than all our sophistry.' (P. 185.) 

* Wc have seen that the sovereign pontHf is the natural chief, 

‘ the most powerful promoter, the great JDemiurgus of universal 
‘ civilisation ; his powers, in’this respect, have no other limits 
‘ than the blindness or the evil dispositions of prinees.' (P. 237.) 

And, in our judgment, all this is consistent; for if the ex¬ 
treme ultramontane theory be not true; if the Popes have not 
that universal sovereignty, direct or indirect, which many of 
them have claimed, and for ages exercised, and of Avhich such 
vast numbers of their adherents have been the advocates,— then 
the errors into which the Church of Kome has fallen are so 
enormous, and her usurpations so comprehensive, that her in- 
defectibility de fide will hardly be a counterpoise for her errors 
in practice. On the supposition, therefore, of it so happening, 
that our Eoman Catholic friends should be able to elfect our 
conversion to their religion, we shall, for our own part, hardly 
stop short of the theory of Do Maisifre.* 

* The whole of Book II. will prove a curious study to Englishmen,' 
and not unprofitable, especially Chapters vi.—xi., inclush’e. We , 
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Sucli are a few of the difficulties in the .way of receiving this 
first theory of the Romish infallibility in relation to its single 
bearing on our duty as citizens. If we receive this theory at 
all, nothing, we conceive, but the extreme ultramontane theory 
could or ought to satisfy us; if we do not allow the deposing 
power of the Pope, we can exclude it only by a process which 
leaves any InfallibHity in a very tattered condition. 

As to the two latter theories of infallibility, — that derived 
from a General Couimil and that frona a Council and Pope 


know of no Avriter On argumentative subjects whose logic is more 
frequently ai(Jed by a vivacious imagination^ nor. any who approaches 
the most formidable historical impediments to his conclusions Avith a 
more dauntless courage* He tells us, that when Pascal and Bossuct say 
any thing contrary to the true theory of the papal supremacy, their 
authority, splendid as it is, goes for nothing; Avhen they speak in 
accordance Avitli it, it derives all conceivable force from their un¬ 
doubted genius. But we are afraid tlujy would rejoin: ‘ AVhether 
‘ De Maistr(‘/s view of the true theory be the true view is a point in 
‘ dispute.’ Thus for ever is the * Church ’ apt to be obtruded by each 
particular adv^ocate, when in realty it is * private judgment’ wliicli is 
seated in the chair. 

De Maistre has one chapter on ‘ Protestant Evidences^ in favour of 
the Catholic monarchy! (ll.I. Ch. ix.) In the excellent sermons of the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson (Master of the Temple) on the ‘ Twin Fallacies of 

* Rome’ may be found a curious instance of the mode in which tliis 
catena is manufactured. (1\ 93.) We Avill give another. Even Calvin 
is cited: he is made to say, ‘ G.od lias placed the throne of his religion 

* in the centre of the Avorld, and has there established one pontiff, towards 

* whom all are obliged to turn their eyes, in order to maintain themselves 
‘ more strongly in unity.’ Part of the Latin is given in a not(‘, though 
the reference is wholly wrong — doubtless by mistake* Ilowiiver, avc 
have hunted it out; it is in Iirst. Lib. iv. Ch. vi. As we expected, 
we found the whole chapter in the very teeth of De Maistre’s asser¬ 
tion ; and tlie particular sentence (of which the first clause was left 
out — doubtless, also by mistake) had nothing to do with the matter. 
The Reformer is speaking of the Jews, and says, ‘ Because the Jews 
‘ were on every side surrounded by idolaters, lest they should be 
‘ seduced by variety of religions, he (God) placed the seat of religion 
*in the Centre of the land: there appointed one high priest,’ &c. 
We recommend Dr. Robinson to publish a tract on these ‘ Protestant 

* Evidences.’ We have no doubt it would be a curious commentary 
oU'De Mnistre’s courage^ above mentioned. Will it equally illus¬ 
trate bis honesty? 

• De Maistre, as might b6 expected, laughs to scorn the idea of 
the superiority of a Council to a Pope, Bossuet comes in, of course, 
for a severe castigation ; and, sad reward for writing the * Variations' 
of Frotdstantism ! is himself styleA semi^Protestant compiler of 
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conjointly, —it will be sufficient, as before, to adduce a single 
illustration of our political difficulties; and, happily, we may 
make the process shorter, by selecting one which equally ap- 
j)lics to both. The Council of Chalccdon, and again, the Cdun- 
cil of Constance, which condemned Huss and Jerome of Prague 
to the flames, and the Third and Fourth Councils of Laterau 
(than tlie last of which none more numerous or magnificent 
ever jisscmbled) expressly affirmed the maxims of religious per- 
fcocution. The last, in particular, anathematised all heretics; 
pronounced the right and duty to • punish and exterminate 
them; delivered them over to the secular arm to carry out the 
ecclesiastical sentence; expressly justified, in case of refusal on 
the part of temporal potentates to execute the will of the 
Church, their deposition from their thrones, the release of their 
subjects from all allegiance and the donation of their royalties 
to such as knew how to use them more ohedknthj. 

And as this has been the theory, (so Pi’otestants are apt to 
affirm,) it has also been the practice of the Komish Church, 
whenever and wherever It has had the power. Accordingly, the 
crusades against the Waldenses and Albigenses were systema¬ 
tically enjoined by ecclesiastical authority $ and the Inquisition, 
wherever established, has been maintained by the Roman Church 
to ^he very uttermost; longest of all in Italy, the scat of the 
Pontiff, and the centre of the Church. 

But now, Protestants continue, let us suppose that, as in the 
former case of the Pope’s right to dethrone heretical and contn- 
inacious sovereigns, so in the case of the solemn sanction giveu to 
the practice of persecuting and exterminating heretics*,—the Pope 
alone, and Councils alone, and Popes and Councils both together 
have erred, — then similar observations to those formerly urged 
suggest themselves. Either, say Protestants, these infallible om- 
clcs erred or they did not, in supposing the warrant of Scripture 
for these apparent enormities; if they did not, we must, as before, 
revise our heterodox and untenable notions of toleration and re¬ 
ligious libei’ty, and repeal the laws which permit of such extra¬ 
vagances. If they did, they at least thought they did riot, and 
so far from infallibly interpreting the truths of Christianity, 
they sanctified the most horrible perversions of its essence and 
character. However invaluable may be their decisions on purely 

the ‘ Liberties of the GalUcan Church.’ (P. 98.) How little did he 
dream that he, too, was to be tauntei with ‘Variations’ from the 
Catholic Unity! 

* The right and duty of coercing and punishing all heretics is 
most expressly asserted in the notes to the Dou^y Bible. See the 
extracts in Capper, p. 447. 
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speculative points, as, for example, transubstantiation, or the 
denial of the cup to the laity, or the definition of the number 
of the sacraments — ‘ seven,’ neither more nor less — it is (so 
thousands "will hold) a slight counterpoise that they thus 
erringly decreed wholesale murder, rapine, and robbery to be 
an acceptable service to God. What then is the value of 
such an infallib^ity which is thus ignorant of its. true pro¬ 
vince, and not only deems itself infallible when it is not, but 
delivers the most deplorable error for infallible truth ? If those 
Councils could thus err, thus perniciously, then so* far from 
representing the College of. Apostles, who were enjoined to be 

* wise as s^pents, and harmless as doves,’ they would appear to 
be more correctly described after a transposition of the epithets ; 
being ‘ wise as doves and harmless as serpents.’ 

In reply to the supposed sanction of the maxims of persecu¬ 
tion by Popes and General Councils, it is obviously no relief to 
recriminate the charge of intolerance on Protestants—the course 
generally pursued. The Protestant says, ‘ Yes, my fathers i)er- 
‘ secuted, it is true.; Rome taught them the lesson well, and it 
‘ was hard to unlearn it; she burned it in too deeply to be soon 
‘ forgotten; but, neither were they nor am I infallible, nor 

* pretend to be so. Yet it is also true that Protestants not 

* only never persecuted on so magnificent a scale as Rome; but 

* that they first elicited and proclaimed the principles of tole- 
‘ ration, and first practised them. Rome has followed them, 

* -slowly, however, and scarcely at all, except where she has been 
'compelled. But, in truthj the argument has nothing to do 
‘ with the degree in which either party has persecuted. The 

* Protestant can say, my fathers did, but I do not; I appeal 

* from Philip drunk to Philip sober. While Rome, if in the 
' exercise of infallibility, she has sanctioned persecution once, 

* has sanctioned it for ever. A Church really infallible is alway 

* sober; and one not infallible, but pretending to be so, is always 
‘ drunk. In a Church like that of England, the folly of a geno- 
' ration may die out with the actual generation; and addressers 
‘ from Oxford, were they entitled to usurp the name of the 

* Church, do little more than expose themselves by the vanity 
' of their assumptions.’ 

^ Again; let us suppose that the Romanists, by applying 
similar tests to the decisions of Councils as the worthy Pro¬ 
fessor of Canon Law tells us must be applied to the bulls of 
Popes, can annul the validity of these or those deerees, and 
among the rest the decrees enjoining persecution; as for 

S ie, — that a council was not truly ecumenical or not duly 
. or its decrees not duly ratified, or that they have not 
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been universally received, or that they were never properly pro- 
mulcted, or that they are not de Jide^ or that they are capable 
of difterent interpretations, or that the decree is interpokted, 
or a forgery, or ten thousand other things,—then the Romanist 
does, indeed, as Protestants willingly allow, deliver us from all 
political doubts on the subject immediately under consideration, 
but he makes the infallibility of the Church, as before, an infinite 
problem for the decision of private judgment—and on which, by 
such methods, we see that it does actually decide differently.* 
The most^ satisfactory method would be fdr Rome to convene 
a General Council, for the purpose of declaring to the world that 
Popes and Councils, ho>Yever infallible singly or together, have 
often infallibly erred in supposing themselves inf^iblc; and 
that though they cannot ‘ err in matters of faith,* they have 
often unluckily erred by not knowing what are matters of faith. 
But, this it is admitted, by the nature of the case, is very 
difficult. * 

At all events, the following consequences seem necessarily the 
result of the above statement. In the first place; on the sup¬ 
position that Popes and Councils have erred in the preceding 
cases, it must bo admitted that the tremendous exercises of 
tlie authority of the only infallible Church — the deposing of 
Tuoiiarchs, releasing nations from allegiance, and persecuting 
heretics by fire and sword,—have been acts (and these carried 
out with a high hand for ages together) of the most alarming /?er- 
version and violation of the divine laws. In the second place; 
whether it bo disputed or admitted that Popes and Councils 
have erred in these acts — and there have been plenty of 
advocates of Rome who have pleaded on both sides, — the in- 
fiilliblc Churcli, instead of having guided its members into 
infallible truth, has left them in absolute doubt on questions 
in 'which the laws of God are either observed or violated — 
one or other, men know not which, — on the most impor¬ 
tant subjects and most comprehensive scale. Thirdly, in case 


* * So that, by something or other,^ says Jeremy Taylor, after 
enumerating llellarmine’s escapes from * certain obnoxious decrees 
of several different councils, ‘ eitlier Councils wore not convened 
‘ lawfully, or tlioy did not proceed “ conciliariter,” (“ counciUike,” 
‘ —a “ fine new nothing,” as Taylor calls it;) or it is not certain 

* that tlie council was general or not, or whether the council were 

* approbatnm or reprobatum ; or else it is parfim confirmatiun^ par- 
‘ tim Teprobainm \ or else it is neqxie approbatum neqtte reprobatym; 

‘ by one of these ways, or a device like to these, all councils and all 

* decrees shall be made to signify nothing, and to liayo no authority. * 
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it be said that the points in question are indifferent, being; 
beyond the province of infallibility, and that on these, opinions 
may be formed on both sides, then it must be also said, not 
that Rome does not allow the exercise of private judgment, 
but only allows it in those cases where one would imagine 
unanimity of judgment would be tolerably certain; that private 
judgment must not be allowed to have its doubts on such 
questions, as wfiether prayer be profitable in an unknown 
tongue, but only as to whether Popes may dethrone monarchs 
and dispose of cro\\^ns, release subjects from allegvince, add 
exterminate heretics 1 Romanists are certain — for the Church 
has absolutely decided it—that the apocryphal book of Tobit 
is to be reverenced equally with the canonical Scriptures ; they 
are divided only about such trivial matters as, whether the 
Pope be endowed with absolute supremacy, temporal as well as 
spiritual, and whether it be ri^ht to kill men for heresy or to 
forbear. The tithe of ‘ mint, and anise, and cummin,’ may have 
been taken by an infallible modus, but what has become of the 
*' weightier matters of the law ? ’ 

We do not appeal to the authority of particular ‘ doctors ’ of 
the Romish Church, for a solution of the difficulties in this 
article; partly because, as the Romish Church truly alleges, 
these are but individual opinions; and partly because, if we 
must calculate the number and weight of such authorities, and 
then determine the points, it is ‘private judgment’ which 
informs us what tlie infallible Church truly says, not she wlio 
tells us. We can accept nothing less than the authoritative 
declarations of the accredited organ of Romish infallibility, 
(whatever tliat may be) that,—so far from having declared what 
that organ appears to have declared, and multitudes of Roman¬ 
ists hold it has,—it has affirmed the contrary. When this has been 
shown, as clearly as It appears to be sliown that such organ has 
affirmed the right to depose heretical monarchs, and exterminate 
heretics, then it will be time to decide who is to be the judge 
of that fiirther momentous question, ‘ Supposing an infallible au- 
‘ thority to have declared some things that arc fallible and some 
* infallible, and its subjects to be divided as to which is one and 
‘ which the other, what is the infallible criterion of that which 
‘ alone is truly infallible ? ’ 

There will always be, indeed, even in tliat case, the dai'k side 
of the picture; for, if the Romish Church has been utterly 
wrong in dethroning monarchs, in disposing of crowns, in re¬ 
leasing subjects from their allegiance, in suppressing religious 
freedom, in crusades against heretics, in her patronage of In¬ 
quisitions, and in her Index Expurgatorius, then it is certain 
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that the only infallible Church has been more enormously in 
error than any or all other Churches put together. 

Similar ultramontane doubts necessarily attend the application 
of the very peculiar theory of ‘ spiritual authority/ pleaded for 
by the Komish Church. It does, directly and indirectly, ex¬ 
tend to so many points which the generality of other religions 
regard as purely or chiefly secular, that it is hard to guess into 
what part of civil or political life it may not intrude. To at¬ 
tempt to separate between the temporal and spiritual in the 
Church pf liome, is like attcmipting to cift off S^lock's pound 
of flesh without spilling a drop of blood. Where her theory is 
fully carried out, says the Protestant, and the privileges of her 
canon law arc fully enjoyed by her members, she effectually 
relieves the civil power of many of its most essential functions. 
' Beware how you legislate,’ she exclaims, ‘ on the subject of 
‘ marriage; that is a sacrament^ Wills and testamentary dis¬ 
positions arc scarcely less saerdd ; ecclesiastical courts can alone 
be competent to deal with matters which have so visible a 
relation to spiritiial things. Neither is it becoming that lay¬ 
men should ))re8ume to sit in judgment on an offending bishop 
or priest: or interfere with any thing so sacred as the very crimes 
of the priestly order; all such points can be properly decided 
only by an ecclesiastical tribunal; all sacred persons must be 
cxein]>ted from civil jurisdiction. Similar observations apply 
to ecclesiastical property: Rome has often proposed that it 
should he untaxed by the State, and where she has had the 
power, has insisted upon it. As science, i>hilosophy, and 
literature Jiiay be abused to the dissemination of heretical and 
infidel opinions, an index expiirgatorius must by all means be 
compiled, that the faithful may know what alone they *may 
safely read; the liberty of the press must be committed to 
orthodox censorship; such authors as Bacon and Milton mu^t 
be ])roscribed. ‘ Induction’ — except to a benefice—may be, as 
Galileo foundf of dangerous consequence ; and ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
and ^ Panidise Regained,’are both worthy of being sent to a liter¬ 
ary ‘ purgatory.’ The Bible is an admirable book, aud contains, 
obscurely indeed, much admirable truth; but it is dangerous for 
a man to attempt to interpret it except it be interpreted for him 
by an infallible oracle, especially as there are most important 
truths in it, such as the seven sacraments or the Pope’s supre¬ 
macy, which he will be apt to suppose are not there at all, till 
such oracle declares they arc. As ^here are comparatively few, 
therefore, who can read it with profit, let it be regarded with 
silent veneration by the ignorant laity, or read only by special 
licence. Liberty may be an excellent thing, but religion is a 
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betterand as liberty may be readily abused to the injury of 
religion, toleration of heterodox opinions and the exercise of 
private ju^ment are of necessity to be denounced and pro¬ 
scribed. ^ch seems to Protestants, at present, the theory, 
and such, they affirm, has certainly been the practice of the 
Church of Home, whenever she has had the power of fairly acting 
out her tendencies; and it evidently places us, if we become 
proselytes, in peefiliar difficulties. For by the aid of * seven ’ 
sacraments; claims to separate jurisdiction and tribunals for all 
ecclesiastical offences;* exclusive authority over rnarrigges and 
wills; the construction of an * Index Expurgatorius; ’ the 
control of what printers shall ^rint, and what readers shall read, 
and the contrary; persecution for heretical opinions and re¬ 
strictions on religious toleration; — there is hardly any thing in 
the whole scope of civil legislation, however remote, which may 
not be gradually involved in this all-devouring vortex. Tlic 
llomish theory, maintain the Preftestants, when carried out in 
perfection, spreads its subtle and refined meshes of glutinous 
filament over the whole body politic; its consistent realisation 
is incompatible with rational freedom. It is only when it is 
partially neutralised, they affirm, that it is even tolerable ; and 
for proof, they tell us to look at Italy and Spain.* 

Far be it from us to insinuate that the whole system, however 
inconoenient, is not necessary; as the Ultramontanist frankly de¬ 
clares, and the Protestant suspects it to be. Doubtless it interferes 
thus with the whole outward life of man, from his cradle to his 


* In the event of its being satisfactorily proved that the genuine 
theory of the Romish Church is unfriendly to Ultramontnnisin, it is 
pleasant to think what changes will take place in her Index Expur¬ 
gatorius ; if, indeed, it be conceivable on such an hypothesis that she- 
will retain such an index at all. Some few authors will eonio out of 
prison, but how many will go in; and among"tliem the cl)icf champions 
of the Pope must necessarily be consigned to it. What work will the 
.sponge make with Bellarmine, Baronius, Mariana, 'Emmanuel Sii, 
Suarez, and a host more! Whole folios will shrink to pamphlets, 
and the index itself will extend to folios. It may begin with the 
voluminous collection, (compiled by Roccaberti, Grand Inquisitor of 
Spain, in 21 vols. folio,) of treatises in defence of the Pope’s Su¬ 
premacy. The ‘ index ’ at present is a curious ‘ index ’ to the opinions 
of the Romish Church, if, indeed, she does renounce Ultramontane 
principles. 

Paul Sarpi gives a most amusing account of the origin and pro. 
sress of the Intfex. He tells*-us that at first the Church was less 
jealous of heretical than of th<5 profane and cliissical authors: it was 
feared that ecclesiastics might be ambitious of imitating tlieir elo¬ 
quence ! This was assuredly an excess of caution. 
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grave; takes his meats and drinks, liis fasts and holidays, his’books 
and his opinions, his wife and his will, into its keeping and under 
its protection, only from the purest and the best motives; from 
anxiety to sanctify the whole man, ahd offer him up as a Iwlo- 
cavst — an ‘ acceptable,’ if not a ‘ reasonable,’ sacrifice to the 
‘ Church.’ But it is, nevertheless, necessary, if we are to 
become proselytes to Rome, either to show that an infallible 
Church infallibly requires these sacrifices, add that we should 
be all the happier with the full enforcement of the canon law — 
with a rigid censorship, the Index, and festrictions on tolera¬ 
tion ; or that it is a mistake to suppose that she requires any¬ 
thing of the kind: and that whon she seems to have given 
cftcct to such a theory, it is because either her 'infallible mind 
lias not been infallibly known, or, when it has been known, and 
that too the other way, her supremacy has failed to secure the 
obedience of her perverse children; or, lastly, that the matters 
arc too trivial to induce her to declare herself authoritatively on 
any such subjects, in which she concedes to all a glorious indif- 
ferentisin. It is an unhappy accident that the great bulk of her 
writers, and her too uniform practice, when not compelled to 
practise toleration, have excited a sort of suspicion that she is 
unfriendly to the liberty and independence of mankind. But if 
unjustly, it will be easy to rectify the error by citing her official 
documents and acts, and especially by pointing to those coun¬ 
tries, in pa^ or present ages, which, where she has had exclu¬ 
sive sway, have enjoyed the privileges of religious liberty. 

It will unquestionably be a consolation should the Romish 
Church be able to show, from the irrefragable decisions of 
her imanimously admitted organs of infallibility, that she has 
never affirmed the principles which so trouble the patriotism 
and loyalty of Englishmen; and still more so, if she can show 
that she condemns and renounces the ‘ deposing power ’ of the 
Popes, and the rights of persecution. If she has always ^elt 
these sentiments, but has va&caly forgotten to give utterance to 
them, it would, one might imagine, be a sufficient reason for 
convening a General Council to declare them; especially con¬ 
sidering the stumbling blocks which apparent decisions of Popes 
or Councils, or of Popes and Councils place in the way of tlie 
Protestant who is called upon to admit her infallibility! How 
would he hail this auspicious, though late discovery of Rome’s 
gendine mind, however he might feel surprised that infallibility 
should have so long delayed or sq darkly expounded its true 
views on such important subjects! 

In another way, we apprehend, such a course must be advan¬ 
tageous to the Church of Home. It would silence the taunts of 
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Protestantism, that Rome will never see and dare not summon 
another General Council; that the last * Oecumenical ’ has been 
held; that the diversities of opinion and distractions of party 
would inevitably issue in the break up of the Papac>'^; that the 
instinctive reluctance of Leo X., Clement VIL, and I?Iu8 IV. for 
any such assembly will be a thousandfold stronfjer in any future 
Pope,—because the degree of freedom now diffused through so 
many States of*Europe, would effectually secure full liberty 
of discussion. The blasphemous proverb, reported by Paul 
Sarpi,— ‘that the Holy Ghost was sent every few days from 
^ Rome to Trent in a post-bag,’ has no chance of again becom¬ 
ing current. One of the* ancient Councils decreed that a 
Council shsuld be held every thirty years. Perhaps It meant 
every three hundred. ‘ Will it be held then ?’ Protestants con¬ 
fidently ask. They say, the ‘ cup to the laity,’ and other things, 
which so many demanded at Trent in vain, must be granted in 
a future Council, if there shaft ever be one. But how can 
there ever be one ? for to grant what must then be granted 
will ruin infallibility, unless it can be saved by the assurance 
that In the points reti'acted Rome was infallibly in error. This 
comes, say Protestants, of stereotyping human theology; of plant¬ 
ing the cedar of Lebanon in a flower-pot; it either will not 
grow, or if it does, woe to the earthen vessel that contains it! 

If this be so, all that can be said is, that it is very unfortunate; 
for it is as certain as jiny thing can he, that a Geiferal Couucil 
will be demanded sooner or later, whether granted or not. 
And till it is granted, and a true unity attained, it is to be feared 
that Protestants will be inclined to laugh at what seems but its 
semblance. ‘Unity!’ they exclaim, ‘whether external or internal, 
‘ it 13 equally a chimera. As to Rome’s external unity, its just 
‘ image is that of an old gnarled oak, from which the fairest 
* boughs and the richest foliage have perished; and from which 
‘ every leaf will be stripped in due season. Still it is the same 
‘ venerable trunk, no doubt. Down fell the huge branch of the 
‘ Greek Church with all its leafy honours, if indeed it can ever be 
‘ said to have been more than an imperfect graft upon the Papal 
‘ trunk at all. But still they cry, Behold the majestic unity of 
‘ the tree 1 Down came at the Reformation the fruitful branches 
‘ of Germany and Holland, and at last of England and Scotland; 

‘ but still the cry is. Behold the inviolable unity! And so 
‘ long as the trunk remains, though it be reduced to Pope and 
‘ Conclave, and every branohy and twig and leaf shall have been 
‘ severed from it, it will still be possible to say. Behold the 
‘ unity J This is in truth a sort of unity which nothing can im- 
^ pair,’ 

And its internal unity, they insist, is equally curious; * for it 
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‘ consists in the close contact, by mechanical compression, of all 
‘ sorts of heterogeneous substances; many varieties of hypothesis 
‘respecting infallibility itself; its seat,—its limits, — and the 
‘ results which arc derived from the application of any of these 
‘ varying theories, — besides an infinite variety of opinions on 
‘ subjects which appear quite as important as many of those fan- 
‘ tastical ones which the Church has undertaken dogmatically 
‘ to decide. The just image of this unity, they affirm, is to be 
‘ seen in sonic masses of geological remains, in which shells, 

‘ hones of extinct species, genuine coprolite relics, and divers 
‘ earthy substances arc compressed into artificial union, and 
‘ exhibit the marvellous power oipetrifaction.^ Into the justice 
of such comparisons we do not enter. * 

Meantime we desiderate a solution of our doubts. Sometimes, 
indeed, we meet with a quasi Koman Catholic, who attempts to 
alleviate them, — not by denyipg that such and such apparently 
authoritative decisions of Popes and Councils, separately or con¬ 
jointly, have been uttered, which he nevertheless rejects as com¬ 
pletely as we do; nor, again, by admitting that the infallibility 
in question must be abandoned, — but, by reminding us that the 
decisions in question occurred so many centuries ago, and in such 
a very different state of the world, and" that it is not worth while 
to discuss arguments extracted out of musty records dated in such 
remote antiquity I It reminds us of the woman who, having 
heard a very pathetic discourse on the Crucifixion, i*emarked to 
her neighbour, ‘ Well, it seems to have been a long way off, 

‘ and a long time ago; lot us hope it is not true/ Such an 
argument is of admirable use, if wc are at liberty to abandon 
the notion of infallibility and immutability; or if infallibility in 
process of time can become fallible, or immutability mutable; 
or if things may bo infallibly true four centuries ago, and the 
direct contrary infallibly true now; but to argue that the deci¬ 
sions of an infallible Church ai'c not to be pleaded because they 
were delivered four centuries ago, is as if a man were to say 
that the theorems of Euclid were indeed true in Euclid’s day^ 
but not uow: or, like Molii^re’s Physician, that the heart used 
indeed to be on the left side, ‘ Maia nous avona chang4 tout 
‘ cela !’ When Time acts on doctrines as on drugs; and can 
cither make the same thing different, or transform truth into 
falsehood, then, and not till then, may there be an infallibility 
which grows old, and an immutability which can change. 

Some, again, strive to quiet our^oubts, occasioned by such 
decrees as those of the Third or Fourth Luteran, or any previous 
Council whatever, by reminding us that the Council of T^retd 
has been more moderate in these articles. This, we regret to ^ 
say, does not help us at all; iirst, because that Council distinctly 
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asserts in its anathematising decrees against heretics quite 
enough to render religious tolemtion a seeming impossibility to a 
genuine Romanist; and, secondly, because the a[)peal is not to 
this* or that Pope or to this or that Council, but to all the 
General Councils, or to all the Popes, or to all the General 
Councils and Popes conjointly, according to the special theories 
adopted by the‘private judgment ’ of particular parties. Now 
the decisions which were made by the authorities, thus defined, 
prior to the Council of Trent, were either the same as those of 
Trent, or opposed to them, or simply not affirmed by the Council 
of Trent at all; if the same, then the argument is where it 
was, and the old difficulties' still remain; if different or oppo¬ 
site, then, iftdeed, we are left either to adopt contradictions as a 
curious way of preserving infallibility, or, by rejecting one of 
them, to reject infallibility at the same time. 

If the dogma of the universal and absolute supremacy of the 
Pope, as asserted by Gregory VIL, for example, and the per¬ 
secuting Canons of the Fourth Lateran, were not touched by the 
Council of Trent, if it neither abjured nor affirmed such articles, 
then the silence of the Council of Trent on such matters cannot 
annul the validity of the bulls of previous Popes, and the 
decrees of previous Councils. But suppose that we argue in 
the affirmative from the silence of that Council, and thence infer 
its virtual condemnation of the obnoxious dogmas affirmed by 
previous Councils, all the old perplexities rc-appear; unless, as 
said before, the infallible Church is so infallible that she cannot 
err in embracing cither side- of a contradiction. 

Nor will the Ultramontanists (consistent advocates of Rome) 
feel any difficulty in the case. Their explanation is at hand, 
and ample enough to cover all objections. Rome, cither simply 
did not urge her rightful claims, and her silence could not 
prejudice any assertion of those she had already made; or, 
—-‘if the Council, in deference to temporal sovereigns, and in 
the unhappy condition produced by Protestantism, would not 
ratify the claims she did make,—it only follows that she 
simply refrained from urging, not that she abandoned them. 
Nor (they proceed, and justly,) were the Pope and his legates 
wanting in their duty towards the Church, had temporal sove¬ 
reigns but known their duty; since the former made in fact 
those memorable demands which provoked the stormy in¬ 
vectives of the French envoy Ferrier.* It is right indeed that 

-- ^ -—-g-----— 

* There is scarcely a more graphic passage in any history than 
that in which Sarpi gives.the ironi^ speech of Ferrier, and the con¬ 
sternation it produced in the council. He must, indeed, have been 
like c» wild bull in a cro<^ery shop. 
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we, OQ our part, should remember these demands. The list 
is characteristic, — That Churchmen should not be cited be¬ 
fore the lay courts: That the lay courts should not interfere 
in causes of matrimony, heresy,'tithes, patronage, patrimonial 
benefices, ecclesiastical fiefs, the temporal jurisdiction of 
Churches, nor in any cause civil, criminal, or mixed, pertaining 
to tlic ecclesiastical courts: That Churchmpn should not bo 
liable to pay taxes, tenths, forage, or subsidies of any sort, 
cither on the property of the Church or on their own property: 
That tile property of the Church of every kind, tithes, and 
other rights, should be held sacred from the hands of the lay 
powers: That all letters, citation^, sentences, and excommuni¬ 
cations, from the ecclesiastical courts, or from lionlc, should be 
promulgated and executed without requiring any exequatur or 
permission from the civil power; That neither emperoi, nor 
king, nor any other prince, sho^ild interfere with the said eourts 
or Avith the tribunal of the Inquisition, but should, Avhen 
required, give them the assistance of the secular arm. 

Tlicse claims the Boman See consented to keep in abeyance 
(though the principal were afterwards expressly asserted in the 
celebrated bull In Cocn^ Domini, by Pius V.,) and the Council 
expressed no decision upon them. Protestants, by the by, will 
here interpose with the objection so often stated,’that,—if a re¬ 
luctant consent on the part of the Pope not to press these claims 
is tantamount to a rejection of them on the part of the Council, 
—then principles and measures may be infallibly right under 
one Pope and Council Avhich were infallibly wrong under 
another Pope and Council: but Ave arrive moreover at the sin¬ 
gular result, that the infallibility of the Council of Trent 
was so far the result of not admitting the claims of Rome; 
and further, that the infallibility, in fact, was the infallibility, 
not of the representatives of Rome, who Avere willing enough 
to be led astray, but that of the secular princes. Surely, Pro¬ 
testants must be expected to observe that, if Rome was under Un¬ 
erring guidance upon this occasion, * she Avas led by a way that' 
‘ she kneAv not.’ Happy prerogative of infallibility, which, 
even Avhen it would fain go wrong, is kept from doing so by 
the still surer infallibility of a secular guide! 

It is certainly hard to know Avhat we are to do in the event 
of our conversion; and still more so that the dilemma is occa¬ 
sioned by diversity of judgment in those who assure us that 
they enjoy immunity from it. The genuine Ultramontanist 
tells us that Rome has abandoned rtonc of the claims she ever 
made; that Avhatever Avas not re-offirmed in the Council ot 
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Trent is simply not rc-affirmed, but is not surrendered; as, 
indeed, it cannot be by the very theory and principle of Homan 
infallibility; that, again, whatever the Council of Trent has 
affirmed remains stereotyped ibr ever by the very same prin¬ 
ciple ; that whatever claims Rome in these latter ages has not 
b^u able to enforce, have not been renounced,—they have simply 
not been enforced because she has wanted the power, and not 
the will, to enforce them; that this is plainly manifested by the 
fact tliat her power, when limited, has always been limited fronv 
without, not from Avithin; that no voluntary concessions can be 
pleaded against her; that every fragment of authority which 
has been Avrested from her Since those happy days Avheii the 
dethronement of princes Avaa her glorious Avork, and the menace 
of an interdict AA^as as the Avhisper of an earthquake, has been 
ruthlessly torn from her amidst protestations and tears; and 
that she still ever acts up to the Ijmits of the power left to her, 
03 she does at this moment, wherever her SAvay is acknowledged. 
Such a man, therefore, in effect tells us, that the British Roman 
Catholic may claim religious toleration, not as admitting the 
Avisdom of extending such privileges to mankind, nor as conceding 
tliat, were his Church to regain the ascendancy, he ought to in¬ 
dulge in any weak reciprocity of a similar nature; that thp true 
principles of Rome are seen in every country of Europe, wherever 
and Avhenever the policy of Rome can induce monarchs and their 
legislatures to second her desires; that if, accordingly, Roman 
Catholics demand Irom Protestants the amplest religious free¬ 
dom, it is on the principles of Protestantsy and not on their owriy 
that they demand it; that though heretics ought not to per¬ 
secute the orthodox, the orthodox must and ought to persecute 
heretics, that error can have no right to coerce the truth, but 
that truth may and ought to coerce error. This is certainly, 
• primafaciey the most consistent extrication from our perplexities, 

. and ‘One which we have a jiresentlmcnt that avc ought all to 
adopt, on becoming Roman Catholics. 

There is another method, indeed, of solution, but it is the 
^ mauvais pas ’ to the Roman Catholic theologian; it is u pass 
through the very heart of Protestantism, and none but the 
mountaineer of those regions can venture to trust his feet there; 
it is that of denying the infallibility of Popes and Councils, 
separately or conjointly, because, as Protestants object, their fre¬ 
quent contradictions of one another is undeniable, whatever 
tests or limitations you chooCe to apply for the fixing of this 
too Protean thing. ‘ I see Avith my own eyes,’ says Chilling- 
worth, ‘that Popes have been opposed to Popes, and Couu- 
‘ cils to Councils ; that Popes have contradicted Councils and 
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* Councils Popes;’ ‘ our judge of controversies has become our 
‘ greatest controversy.’ 

Lastly, there sometimes comes in among these enxbarras the 
^wfl!5i-philo8opher of our day who has surmounted all vulgar 
notions respecting the necessity of attaining any thing certain 
and consistent on such subjects; having reached a sublime in- 
diiferentism at once to religion and to truth; who says tons 
much as Epicurus might have said to a heathen idolater, Why 
take a shorter road? If you choose to affirm your belief in 
dogmas, Hand an approbation of practices which your heart re¬ 
nounces, and whicli you would not for the world practically 
exemplify in life and conduct; if you think proper to swear by 
formularies which have virtually become obsolete; if you find a 
consolation in repeating that the Church of Rome has never erred 
and never can, though you in effect admit that you should be in¬ 
exorably resolved in many respqpts to act contrary to herdecisions, 
laws, and principles, Avhat does it signify ? Can you not act as 
Sheridan is said to^havc done, when his son told him that he had 
been down a coal pit, in order that he might have the pleasure of 
sayiiuj that he had ? ‘ Well,’ answered the father, ‘ and could you 

* not have said that you had been down, without having been 
^ down?’ We should reply, It is all very well for those philo¬ 
sophers of Avhom Gibbon speaks when he reports that, in their 
estimate, all religious systems are equally true; and for the 
statesmen in wdiosc estimate they are all equally useful; but 
it will not do for Englishmen who cannot bring themselves to the 
ethics attributed to Sheridan. They desire to see men intelligible 
in their statements, frank, ingenuous, and honest in their 
conduct; they believe that, to be a true philosopher, the ^ love 
‘ of truth ’ must be only another name for the ‘ love of wisdom.’ 
They choose not to be involved in ])aradoxcs which must ever 
expose them to the danger of being argued out of their practical 
abandonment of ciTor—if it be error — in the attempt to recon¬ 
cile their consistency with a speculative admission of it. They 
feel that to affirm in words what they deny in conduct is a 
dangerous condition of human nature. 

Tliough wc intend not any reflection on the loyalty or the 
patriotism of our Roman Catholic fellow subjects, every now 
and then wc sec the results of a condition of unstable equi¬ 
librium resulting from the want of a thorough adjustment and 
determination of some of the points discussed in this article. 
Thus, Mr. J. O’Connell*, who would, no doubt, be very unwilling 
to have the laws of the Church, as recently applied in Sardinia, 
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applied here, caanot help apologising for the conduct of the 
il^inish Church towards that country. The ^ ecclesiastical im- 
‘ munities,’ which can be defended only on extreme ultramon¬ 
tane* principles, but the abrogation of which he seems to think 
9 wrong, he would, we venture to presume, protest against in 
England. Why then defend them or apologise for them there ? 
Similar, but more dtiiigerous, inconsistencies are seen in those 
senators who avow that they voted on a recent motion against 
their convictions, purely because they were determined, as Kjj,- 
man Catholics, to embarrass a government which, they ccfntcndcd, 
had insulted their religion; and who avow that they Avill continue 
to act on that principle! Fredarious indeed must be their theory 
of political duty. What are we to think of the Free-Traders, 
who so advised them? W'hat should we say of the parallel 
case of Conservatives Avho had voted in favour of Mr. Locke 
King’s motion avowedly against^ their convictions, in order to 
spite Lord John liusscll, because his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
did not, as they conscientiously thought, go far enough! 

Another instance of this unstable equilibrium is seen in the 
proceedings of the Synod of Thurlcs. The attempt to obtain a 
papal rescript against the colleges, seemed to Protestants, and to 
many Roman Catholics, (among them the Earl of Shrewsbury,) 
a factious interference Avith the undoubted civil rights of our 
country. That the nation, right or Avrong in its views of the 
possibility of giving an education Avhich may be useful to all, 
without interfering Avith the perfect religious freedom of any, is 
at liberty to try the experiment of such a system, would seem 
undeniable; and as long as it is the will of the majority that 
the experiment should be tried, most people Avill think that it 
ought to be tried. The minority can, if they please, refuse to 
accept the benefit of such a system, and, if they believe it 
' prejudicial, can endcaA'our to obtain its abrogation. All this is 
4|uite in harmony Avith the modes in which all such things arc 
conducted amongst us. But that the experiment should be 
thwarted by an appeal to a foreign potentate, Avhether spiritual 
or temporal,—by influences emanating from a distant and extra- 
national centre, and organised against a purely civil institute,— 
this, hoAvever consistent Avith the ultramontane theory of the 
Roman Catholic Church, is likely, wc should ai)prohend, to 
startle the loyalty and patriotism of many other lioman Catholics 
besides the Earl of ShrcAvsbury. In truth, if institutions can 
be thus assailed, in Avhich the fault complained of is that the 
religion of Rome is not touched, but is simply left, like every 
other, to itself, it were hard to find any institutions amongst us 
against which, on similar, but still stronger, grounds, rescripts 
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of popes might not be asked, and a foreign org^isation factiously 
worked against us. 

Of the wisdom of the opposition, if Rome wish to convert us, 
we say nothing. Many Protestants will certainly think that* that 
opposition sprang, not from fears of Atheism, but from the dread 
of Knowledge; that if confident of the superiority of their spiri¬ 
tual weapons, and of the force of their theological arguments, 
the priests would have said, ‘ Give the youth of Ireland as much 
Jjtnowledge as you please; we will take, care to turn it to a 
‘ right account. You cannot educate them religiously; you pro- 
‘ fessedly leave that to us; we will take care to fulfil the duty 
‘ well, and as it is more difficult tb instruct the i^orant than 
‘ the well-informed, we shall have an easier task. "The Roman 
‘ Catliolic religion does not shun the light, as you falsely allege. 
* Ignorance is not the mother of oiir devotion.’ But now mul¬ 
titudes will argue the other way, and suspect that the agitators 
feared that in equal conflict Protestantism would prove the 
stronger. 

The manner in which the Irish Roman Catholic laity shall 
treat the recommendations of their ecclesiastics on this subject, 
will, in some degree, determine how far they are amenable 
to ultramontane influences, and prepared to receive the seem¬ 
ingly true theory of the Romish Church; whether they have 
ceased or not to feel, as our forefathers, jealous of every 
foreign interference in our own internal affairs. But if the synod 
are right, it is certain they ought to go much further. On 
the same principles, the Pope of Rome should be asked, a for¬ 
tiori, for a rescript to condemn every civil institution amongst 
us; for none of them can possibly ofter less ground of objection 
than one the very character of which is that it does not assail 
the Romish religion, but leaves every Romanist free to profess 
and teach his own opinions. 

We may be permitted, perhaps, to suggest to the prompters 
of the Church of Rome on this occasion, the desirableness of 
acting with caution in the laudable enterprise of reconverting 
our country. 1ft may be doubted whether it will be safe for 
his Holiness and the Propaganda to lend a too residy car to the 
sanguine representations of Cardinal Wiseman and Father 
Newman; for there can hardly be a doubt that there has been 
a grievous miscalculation of the extent to wdiich England sympa¬ 
thised with the feelings of the Tractarians. Perhaps it 
would be better that Pio Nono should yet for a while confine 
his efforts to unceasing supplications to the Virgin. Bet him 
wait not only till she has ‘ winked,’ but ‘ nodded’ .assent. 

It may be doubted also whether the ‘ assumption ’ ot tlifi titlc^ 
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of * bishop,’ even apart from that of local or territorial designa¬ 
tion, be very wise; since, if the term be thought dangerous by 
the perverse Protestants, they have it inevitably in their power 
to cheapen it as much ns they please. The title may not be for¬ 
bidden by legislative enactment; neither ought it to be, 
being the name of a purely spiritual and religious functionary. 
Kow if the various denominations of Christians should take it 
into their schismaticnl heads that the teviii^ as confined to certain 
churches, may convey too strong a tang of ^ apostolical succes- 

* sion’ and * sacramental efficacy,* and may be apt to perpetuate 
error among the vulgar, what will they do but give the title to 
every Christian minister just as it is given in the New Testament ? 
Nor will tlie'ieomed think this inconsistent; for it is the proper 
scriptural term for the true ruler of a Christian Church (whoever 
ma^ he the true), and each sect of course must think the best right 
to it to be with its own ministers.^ By the confession of all who 
are entitled to give any opinion on the subject, by the authority 
of all the best critics, the names * bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ are 
everywhere interchangeable in Scripture; and since each de¬ 
nomination believes its ministers to be, if not the only, still the 
truest and most genuine types of the Christian ‘ bishop,’— cacli 
denomination will name its ministers or pastors by that envied 
title, qualifying the genus, of course, as usual, by the differentia 
of Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregational, &c. ‘This,’ they 
will say, ‘ would do more to disabuse the public mind of all irra- 
‘ tional prejudices and pseudo-sacred associations than probably 
‘ any thing else; and also compel the Roman Catholic bishops to 

* employ the proper discriminating epithet. It would cheapen 
‘ down the term to truth and sobriety.’ What with Anglican 
bishops, or bishops of the Established Church, Roman Catholic 
bishops, Presbyterian bishops, Congregational bishops, Wesleyan 

• bishops, and Unitarian bishops, men would be ready to parody 
De£Hi Swift’s grace after his surfeit of variously-dressed 
rabbits: — 

‘ Bishops ancient, bishops new, ^ 

Bishops false, and bisliops true, 

Bishops young, and bishops old, 

Bishops hot, and bishops cold, 

Bishops tender, bishops tougli; 

We thank the Pope we’ve had enough/ 

The world is ruled by names; and the Roman Catholio 
Bishop would be almost ready in a twelvemonth to sigh for the 
more obscure, but less ignoble title of ‘ Vicar Apostolic.’ The 
innovation might be a little ridiculed, it is true, for a time, but 
it would outlive that. Whether, indeed, the various advocates 
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of different modes of ecclesiastical government who acknowledge 
that the term ‘ Bishop ’ is the proper scriptural appellation of 
a minister of a Clu-istian Church, and that their ministers in 
ticular most aptly and truly represent him, are not justly open to 
ridicule and contempt for pusilhmimously declining that name, 
and using any other than the one they most approve, it is for 
them to consider. « 

We may also humbly venture to suggest whether, if the 
OMiivcrsion of England is to be effeeted at«all, it be desirable to 
proceed (juite so incautiously and ostentatiously as in the re¬ 
cent movement. By exciting the jealousies of a powerful 
nation, it may end in a war of reprisals. It may ^e suggested 
to Protestants, whether it does not become them to emulate 
that zeal for the extension and manifestation of jicrfect reli¬ 
gious liberty among Catholic nations which Cardinal Wiseman 
is so anxious should pervade his native land. And although 
none would reeommend them to do as the Pope has done— 
deliberately break the existing laws of other countries, even 
should the j^cnalties be repealed, or erect Protestant sees, 
with territorial jurisdiction annexed, without consulting the 
wishes and obtaining the permission of the countries thus 
favoured, — though, we say, they cannot do this, not having 
any power of ‘ dispensing ’ even with the ordinary requirements 
of diplomatic etiquette, or of granting ‘indulgences’ for any 
peccadilloes of ecclesiastical caprice; yet there arc other me¬ 
thods, not less eftective, in which they may manifest their 
sincere desire not to be outdone in the sublime love of perfect 
religious liberty. Perhaps they will not be disposed to allow 
the matter to terminate in a mere renew’al of the controversy 
with the Boman iSce; they may bestir themselves with greater 
activity than ever for the propagation of liberal opinions among 
surrounding nations. With such power and wealth; with 
zeal at all to match it; with the press so largely at her com¬ 
mand, with her ships in every port, England might, if she 
pleased, organise, by voluntary eftort, a Propaganda in her 
turn, Avhich would be quite as eftectual as the similar society 
at Borne. Protestantism may be roused to say with Luther, 

‘ You have called for war: you shall have it.’ Borne can, 
in these days of international sustivity and intercourse, adopt 
no ‘continental system’ which tvill effectually stop a contra¬ 
band trade in truth and libei'ty; no ‘ cordon sanitaire,’ which 
will cficctually shut out that ‘ mofal pestilence’ which, as a 
recent pope has so strongly remarked, religious freedom and 
the toleration of opinion must necessarily bring with them. 
Whatever the Church of Borne is entitled to expect fromJPro-, 
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testant Governments, Protestant Governments must be entitled 
to expeet from the Church of Rome. 

Nor can we think this movement very Aviso even in relation 
to tUe Pope himself. We hear Englishmen every day saying 
— * It is os it ever was; the Holy Pontiff seems to be but an 
‘ indifferent representative of the religion of peace. What a 

* plague the Pope is! How tired we are of his very name! 

* Crippled in poAver, and humbled in pretensions as compared 

* with the Hildebrands and Innocents of other days, his voion?, 

* is still the signal of discord as in past ages. He cannbt touch 
‘ anything in Christendom, but it is sure to turn to bitterness. 

* In what a Jturmoil has En^and been kept by his absurd pre- 

* tensions! our whole nation divided into factions, and full of 
‘ jealousies; our time, and patience, and energies consumed; 
‘ our cabinets and legislatures absurdly occupied in fruitless 
‘ debates! He cannot make us four him — but he takes excel- 
‘ lent care that we shall never love him.’ Such Avill be the 
result, in tens of thousands of cases, of the unAvisc movement 
of 1850. 

At one thing, indeed, in the recent movement avc unfcignedly 
rejoice; and that is, at the earnest and, can Ave doubt it ? sincere 
zeal on behalf of religious liberty, Avhich many of our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects have manifested. It is impossible not 
to be edified with their lectures on this subject. Henceforth 
they will doubtless become the champions of religious toleration, 
and intellectual freedom all the Avorld over. The least we can 
expect is fraternal sympathy Avith every attempt to enlarge the 
liberties of their fellow-lieges of Rome in every quarter of the 
globe ; unflinching opposition to every vestige of persecution ; 
condemnation of the restrictions Avhich prevent the expression 
or diffusion of any tenets of Protestantism; and if, as some 
suppose, Dr. Wiseman should hereafter become Pope, what 
bright auguries for Europe may not be conceived from tht»se 
lofty sentiments of religious freedom—that trembling solicitude, 
lest in any degree it should be violated — those magnanimous 
appeals to degenerate Englishmen AvIth which his Letter to the 
People of England abounds! May Ave not fondly hope that 
on assuming the tiara he will lose no time in recommending, that 
in no part of Catholic Europe there be offered any obstruction 
whatever to the diffusion and exj^ession of religious opinions, 
much less any punishment inflicted for such an offence ? As 
our less aspiring and less eSnsistent notions of religious liberty 
forbid US to alloAV Romish sees with ‘ territorial ’ designations to 
be erected amongst us, or * counties' to be ‘governed’ by Romish 
.bbhops without our leave, this may, perhaps, justify the future 
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Pope in forbidding Protestants to erect of their individual autho¬ 
rity ICpiscopal secs in the Papal States; but we cannot doubt, 
from his own conduct in the parallel case, that it will be his earnest 
wish that Protestants may have that liberty. At all events, how¬ 
ever, the imperfect measure and degree of liberty—of free action 
and free speech, which he and his co-religionists have enjoyed 
here, would then be allowed throughout the domain of Komc, 
— that at least, we take it for granted we may make sure of. 
Whether, indeed, the possibility of such liberality will be a 
recommendation with the Conclave to elect him, may be a 
question. It is to be hoped, at all events, that the papal 
chair might not, in his case, wofk a transformation like that 
wrought on JEncas Sylvius, who, till his elevalfion, pleaded 
for the pre-eminence of a Council over the Pope, — giving 
as a reason for the clergy’s generally thinking otherwise, ' that 
‘ a Pope confers bishoprics ^nd abbeys, but a Council gives 
* none; ’ yet who, when made Pope himself, had his eyes opened 
to discern the great privileges of St. Peter’s chair! 

We rejoice at another result of the recent movements. They 
afford palpable proof of the real progress which the mass of the 
people have made since the Lord George Gordon riots. That 
a great nation so deeply stirred’ throughout its length and 
breadth, should liave spoken so decidedly and acted so mode¬ 
rately ; should have uttered such vehement convictions, and yet 
maintained so much self-control, is a phenomenon equally novel 
and gratifying. It is true, indeed, that the Earl of Shrewsjiury, 
writing from the distant land of Sicily, and of course under cir¬ 
cumstances singularly favourable to accuracy of information, 
speaks, somewhat pathetically, of the ‘ persecution ’ which his 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects have endured, and even folks, 
with much naivete of the * Lynch Law ’ to which they have been 
sometimes abandoned ! Once, indeed, and only once, was human" 
life sacrificed, but wc beg to inform his Lordship that the victim 
was a Protestant policeman, who was endeavouring to repress 
the exuberant liberty of some Irish Roman Catholics.* Those 
of us who liavc lived in the midst of the agitation will be sur¬ 
prised at the novelty of his statements. It may be sufficient 
to set against them the testimony of the noble Earl’s amiable 
and candid co-religionist Lord Camoys, delivered (as the result of 
actual observation) in the House of Peers, in the debate on the 
siddress:—‘ Before he sat down, let him express the great satis- 
‘ faction he had felt at observing the liberal feeling which had 
^pervaded all the public meetings on this subject; at 
‘ them had any resolution been passed which went beyond the 
^ points wWch the meeting deemed it essential to maiutmn for 
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‘ the defence of their own religious rights and liberties ; at none 

* of them had there been any manifestations of intolerance to- 

* wards others, of a desire to withdraw from others the toleration 
‘ conceded to them.’ 

Protestants most assuredly will acknowledge, that as soon as 
they can see a country, in which the Roman Catholic religion 
is as predominant ns Protestantism is with us, exhibiting a similar 
spectacle of liberality and moderation, they shall be perfectly 
satisfied. When, for^ example, they once see the Government 
of the Papal States, not only freely tolerating in the‘ exercise 
of their religion a minority of Protestants, but calmly leaving 
them in possession of their privileges, at the very moment of 
the Governihent being most indignant at the spectacle of what 
it may have conceived an encroachment on its civil rights, 
they wall not ask greater proofs of moderation and forbear¬ 
ance. W^hen they see a foreign, and a Protestant Power divi¬ 
ding Italy into dioceses with territorial jui'isdictioii — the head 
of such a hierarchy proclaiming, as Cardinal Wiseman seemed 
to do, not that the Protestant minority were Protestants, but 
that the ‘ country ’ was so, and the principal Protestant organs 
(as the Tablet with us) assuring the Roman Catholics that 
the said Protestant priests are the only rightful spiritiml guides 
of every baptized person, even in spite of his protest and 
against his will; wdien, wc say, Protestants shall sec all this, 
and yet see the Roman Catholics, though rising as one man 
agaiqst these assumptions, under sufficient self-command to leave 
the Protestant minority in the peaceful possession of the fullest 
tolemtion, they will be perfectly well satisfied with the result. 
But unhappily, Protestants assert, the experiment cannot be 
tried from a twofold impossibility; it is impossible that the 
Pope should be liberal enough to practise the unlimited tole¬ 
ration of Protestantism, and impossible that Protestantism should 
imitate the assumptions of the Pope. We trust that Cardinal 
Wiseman will do something to render doubtful the former im¬ 
possibility ; the latter we are content should remain. 

The day is coming when either the ultramontane theory, as 
developed by such writers as De Maistre, will be universal and 
paramount, or the theory of the infallibility and supremacy of 
the Church of Rome will crumble to atoms. Tlie theory of a 
divided allegiance the nations will at length find to be untenable. 
There are three theories, any one of which is consistent: the first 
is, that of the universal monaS-chy of the Pope, — ‘ with one sword 
' under the other,’ according to the Gregorian notions; this is, in 
other words, the direct spiritual, and indirect temporal, supre- 
nmeyj^s expounded by Bellarmine and Dc Maistre. The second 
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is tliiit which denies that any earthly sovereign, pope or king, has 
any claim to spiritual allegiance,—the supreme head of the Church 
being supposed invisible and celestial; whose august preroga¬ 
tives, therefore, come not into competition with the paltry rights 
of earthly princes. The third theoiy applies in those cases, 
(though they are very rare,) in which a nation is unanimous in 
adopting the same religious belief, and the State and the Church 
all but coincide. In all these cases, ditferent as they are, there 
i at least no divided allegiance: and thpugh in the last case 
mssenters should spring np, still if they recognise none but an 
invisible and superhuman head of the Church, there is no ground 
for political jealousies, liut when a man acknowledges that 
half his allegiance is duo to a foreigner, and film again a 
foreign potentate, the supreme director of his conscience, — 
it is impossible that discord, sti’ife, and embarrassment should 
not result as they ever have, done. While such a state of 
things lasts in any nation, it will be wisdom to give to citizens 
in this condition the arajilest religious liberty, and especially 
to take the utmost care that no impediment be otfered to the 
unrestricted exercise of their public worship and the free ex¬ 
pression of opinion; but to in\aginc, that cases will not arise 
in which the two claims will come into collision—in which 
the spiritual supremacy will not demand indulgences and make 
encroachments which the temporal sovereignty neither Avill 
nor ought to yield, is perfectly absurd; and this must em¬ 
phatically and most distinctly happen, when the seat of reli¬ 
gious empire is local, and its occupant a man, a foreigner, and 
a prince. Let us supjiose a case. If the Wesleyan Method¬ 
ists, who are admitted to have a very compact ecclesiastical 
organisation, had a lor.al centre and a supremo head at New 
York; if a Wesleyan ‘ Pope’ there (we intend no offence to the 
Pope by thus comparing him with the President of the Con¬ 
ference, nor, we may add, to the President of the Conference by 
comparing him with the Pope,) had the power of influencing 
and directing the opinions and actions of the entire Wesleyan 
body here, in relation to a variety of our national institutions, 
and at every critical moment in the history of the two coun¬ 
tries: if that Wesleyan Pope were also the perpetual President 
of the United States*; further, if, however the numbers, wealth. 


• It is of no avail to plead the political insignificance of Rome. 
Rome was not always politically insighificant; nor was it, we pre¬ 
sume, because it was so that it was selected as the seat of the Uni¬ 
versal Church, whether Saint Peter, or any one else, cliose it in pre¬ 
ference to Jerusalem or Antioch. But the evil lies deeper. A de- ^ 
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and endowments of the body might increase, it were sought that 
a ‘ corpus juris’ like the Canon Law should regulate their con¬ 
duct; and lastly, that tliat law contained only one such sentence 
as that ‘an oath to the disadvantage of the Church — contra utili- 
‘ tatern eeclestasttcam —is not to be observed,’—it would, we sup¬ 
pose, be impossible not to bo jealous of such a foreign influence; 
and if to interfere with it would be to interfere with 

spiritual the answer would doubtless be, that the fault lay 

with those who attempted the impossible task of making imperfect 
partition of two incompatible forms of allegiance—in recog¬ 
nising the claims of two local and visible sovereigns, one foreign 
and one native. It is thd glory of Clu'istianity, that it is 
equally ada^ited to all nations and to all ages; and in some way, 
therefore, it must be, capable of entering with prompt facility and 
flexible ease into combination Avith every form of government 
and polity. Now either the su^iordination of the temporal to 
the spiritual supremacy, according to the ultramontane theory, 
or the denial, on the part of the nations, of any such visible 
spiritual supremacy, will almost equally Avell serve to obviate 
the difficulty; but there is hardly any other way. Thercftire, 
again, we say, that when our Roman Catholic friends have suc¬ 
ceeded in reconciling us to the Roman Church, Ave shall pro¬ 
bably pass far beyond the position of the British Roman 
Catholics, and of the ‘ semi-Protestant’ Bossuet. 

If the anticipated triumphs of Romanism are eA^er to be real¬ 
ised, and the representations in Dr. Wiseman’s pastoral are to 
cease to be enormous figures of speech; if England is really to 
revolve in its radiant path round the ‘ centre of Catholic unity,’ 
or, as Protestants at present think, like a satellite round the dusky 
orb'of Saturn, the impediments stated in this article, and which avc 
know operate extensively on English minds, require to be fairly 
met. They are scarcely less in magnitude, and certainly not less 
worthy of consideration, than any of a purely theological nature— 
if, perhaps, we except the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and 
that stupendous fundamental thesis of the whole papal system, 
that, because Christ said, ‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
‘ I will build my Church,’ therefore, every Bishop of Rome, 
through all time, was to be venerated as the supreme, and, 
as millions will have it, the infallible head of the universal 
Church! The chasm between the first and last proposition in 
the sorites into which this enthymeme is usually developed, is 


pendent state or public body represents the political importance of the 
Governments on which it may depend. Where is lodged the political 
weight of the Greek Church at present? and how widded? 
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prodigious; and even were all the intermediate propositions — 
that Peter had some sort of primacy; that Peter was ever at 
liomc; that he was bishop there—as certainly true as they have 
every one been fiercely disputed, that chasm hardly seem^ to 
the eye of the Protestant, diminished by these* few trivial arches; 
and the remainder of the bridge, he declares, is the unsubstan¬ 
tial segment of a rainbow supplied by fancy alone. 

>Yc have solicited the aid of the Romish Church .in solving 
some of our difficulties; yet, when all is done, we feel that 
tRfcrc will be a whimsical difficulty in Icnowing how to deal 
with the solutions,—unless slic wdll further enlighten our 
judgment as to how we arc to refrain from exercising outjudg^ 
ment in the process of receiving or rejecting them.* She tells 
us that the ‘ right of prividc judgment ’ is by no means to be 
exercised in matters of I'cligion; but tJie moment her advocates 
have said this, they begin, iu a certain way, to reason with us. 
This j)rescnts a difficulty scarcely felt by one born and bred a 
Roman Catholic, because, from Ills infancy, the exercise of his 
private judgment in such matters has been reduced to a mini- 
ininn^ or altogether superseded; but wheu addressed to a Pro¬ 
testant, the maxim sounds very like a contradiction. The 
maxim is one, from which a Protestant, in case he infer any¬ 
thing, is apt to infer, either that every man must remain 
in the religious caste in which he has been born, and that 
prosclytism is an impossibility; or that the Homan Catholic 
should not give us any reasons for submitting to bis Church — 
Avliicli, perhaps, is the safest course; or, that, though he gives 
us reasons, he should at the same time tell us that they are not 
suhmitted to our judgment, and that we are to believe them 
without judging of them. The difficulty is \vell put in one of 
the ‘ Cautions for the Times.^ The author says, ^ But the 
‘ point Avhich Roman Catholics love most to dwell on is the 
‘ weakness of private judgment which they represent as a pre- 
^ vailing reason why wc should rather give ourselves up to the 

^ direction of an infallible guide.Before a man can 

^ rationally judge that he should submit his judgment in other 
^ things to the Church of Rome, he must first have judged; 
‘ 1. That there is a God; 2. That Christianity comes irom 
God; 3. That Christ has promised to give an infallible au- 
^ thority in the Church; 4. That such authority resides in the 
^ Church of Rome. Now, to say that men who are competent 
^ to form sound judgments upon these points, are quite incom- 
^ potent to form sound judgments about any other matters m 
^ religion, is very like saying, that men may have sound judg- 
^ ments of their own before they enter the Church of Rona^ but 
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.* ibnt they lose all sound judgment entirely^ from the moment 
^ Aey enter it* * 


\ The ^Cautions for the Times,’ now in course of,publication, are 
wd) worthy of the attention, not only of Protestants, as a quiet^ 
lucid, pithy statement of the principal difficulties on which they must 
seek the aid of the Roman Catholic Church, if they are ever to be 
converted* at all, but they might repay the attention also of Roman 
Catholics themselves. The latter will there be enabled precisely to 
ascertain the perplexities in which their anticipated proselytes are^t 
present involved, and will be qualified to shape their courue accord¬ 
ingly. The extreme cheapness of these Tracts brings them within the 
reach of every one; and the candour and ability with which they are 
written ougkt to secure for them a very extensive circulation. There 
are many other publications, which thc^ recent most voluminous con¬ 
troversy has called forth, well deserving of commendation; but wc 
cannot enumerate all, and it were invidious to make a selection, A 
little book by Dr. Nevins, of Baltimore, called * Thoughts on Popery,* 
contains an excellent chapter on Infallibility: It was written some 
ten or twelve years ago, but has been just published in this country 
by the Protestant Association. 


iVbt CXCL will be published in July. 
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at Dresdeii, 207—its probable results, 207-8. 

II 

‘ Iland-liooh for 'rravcllcrs in Devon and Cornwall/ 171-92. See 
Devon and CormcalL 

Hollandy Lordy his ‘Foreign Reminiscences,’ review of, 137 —^lu's 
brilliant and distinguished visiters at Holland House, 138 —his 
conversational powci's, ib ,—remarks on the tendency in tlic critical 
world of judging works in relation to prior productions, ISO- 
great mistakes made by so doing, 140 —Edmund Burke inshinced, 
ib ,—a better test — that of applying the commentary of the 
author’s principle, in order to judge him fairly—suggested, ib .— 
Lord Holland’s ‘Reminiscences* so judged, 141 —what they do^ 
and what they do not give us, d41-2— their frankness, 143 — 
Mirabciiu, ib, — Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 144-5 —^fi’Iadame 
Campan’s ‘ Memoirs/ 146-8 —Talleyrand, 1 49 —Lord Holland’s 
confidence in Ids veracity, 150 —far greater than it deserves, 151 — 
Talleyrand’s political pertidy, 151-2 —his wit and bon wotSy 152-4 
—Duke of Orleans, 154 —his sellishness and treason, 155 —King^ 
of Denmark, 156 —Spain and tlA Spaniards, 157 —corruption of 
Spanish manners and morals, ib, —ignorance of their statesmen, tA. 
—Godoy, 158 —number of Irish olficers in their army, 159 —^notice 
of Jovellanos, Arguclles, and Alva, 159-61 —Napoleon Buonaparte, 
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161 —Lord Holland’s bias in Iiis favour, ib. —Napoleon soon 
weaned from his early Jacobinism, 161-2 —his captivity at St. 
Helena, 163 —his method of raising means of outfit for his cam¬ 
paign, 164 —his reason fqr breaking the peace of Amiens, 165 — 
his ' sensibility to abuse in Englisln journals, ib. —Talleyrand^s 
judgment on Napoleon’s three^capital errors summed up in three 
words — * Spain, Russia, the Pope,’ 166 —his love of effect, J67 — 
his vast capacity and powers of endurance, 168 —his reply to 
Josephine just before the divorce, ib, —his intellectual pursuits, 
169— his opinion of Voltaire and Rousseau, ib, —his latter moments. 
170. ' 

Horace^s Odes and Epocles, 91-6. See SewelVs ‘ Odes and Kpodes 
of Horace.’ ^ 

Huds M., * Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartaric, le Thibet, et la 
‘Chine, penSant les Annees 1844, 1845, ct 1846,’ review of, 402 
—interesting an^ diverting nature of the hook, 403—MM. Gabet 
and Hue, ib* —their mission to Thibet and the holy si*c of Teaman- 
ism, ib ,— their disguise as Lamas, 4p4 —their Mongol neophyte, ib, 
—Mongol robbers, ib. —a Tartar’s account of the t^iinosc war with 

, England, 405—General Yang, 405-6—Tartar uncleanliiicss, 406— 
rascality of the Chinese towards tlie simple Mongols, 406-7— 
Chinese appropriation of Eastern Tartary, 407—Lamanisni, poly¬ 
gamy, and polyandry, 408 and note —country of the Orlous and the 
Yellow River, 409—the Great Wall, ib, —comparative independ¬ 
ence of the nations on the west and south-west of the Ghinese 
frontiers, 410—extract giving the Chinese definition of the En¬ 
glish, 410-1—Romanism and Rnddhisin alike in many points, 411-3 
—numbers included under different known religions, 414, note — 
miseries and privations endured on the way to the cai)ital of Thibet, 
415—tlic Grand l^ama, 416—ICe-slieii, the Chinese resident at 
Lhassa, ib, —insun’ection of the Thibclians and Lamas residing 
there, 416-7—MM. Gabet and Hue suspected and taken before 
the Regent, 417-8—extracts detailing tlieir examination before 
that personage and Kc-shen, 418-9—suspected on account of 
their possessing maps of the country, 420-1—Mr. Moorcroft’s 
travel^ and murder near Balkh, ti.; and wofe—these suspicions re¬ 
moved and the missionaries establish a I^oman Catholic chapel, 422 
—practical advantages given to Catholic missionaries over Pro¬ 
testant, ib, —conversations with Ke-shen illustrative of the absolute 
power of the Chinese sovereign, 422—our travellers ordered to 
quit Thibet, 423—their remonstrances unavailing, 423-4—hard¬ 
ships ^of their Journey, 424—a mandarin’s separation from his 
Thibetian wife, 425—Ke-shen intrusts liis treasure to the two 
missionaries rather than to the mandarins, ib. —iinmenso wealth of 
Ke-shen, 426—extraordinai'y custom of the Thihetiau women, ib, 
—absurd salutation of respect, 427—our connexions with Cash¬ 
mere, ib, —^Lord Hardinge’s exjortions to settle the boundaries be¬ 
tween .Cashmere and the Ladak territories, 428—and to advance 
trade and commerce, ib. 
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I 

Ireland, review of books relating to, 208;—its history since 1846 
crowded with striking and instructive*events, 209—though ^till 
, labouring under distress, Ireland presents no real grounds for 
despondency, ih .—the severe distress of 1847, 210—Lord Claren¬ 
don’s fitness and capacity to cope with it, 210-1—impOTtance to 
Ireland of Free Trade, 211—Council of Public Distress and Safety, 

212— Mr. Thomas Steele, policy pursued by Government, 

213- 5—the Lord-lieutenant’s reply to the corporation of Dublin, 

and thepRoman Catholic bishops, 216-7— necessity of self-reliance 
and industry, 217— the New Poor Law, 218— commotions in 
1847-8, 219— the anti-Poor Law, the Tenant Right, and the Re¬ 
peal movements, —increase ot crime, 220—interposition of the 

Legislature necessary, 221—resisted by Mr. John O’Connell^ Dr. 
Cantwell, and others, ih ,—the Special Commission, 222 —polit'cal 
agitation, 223— rise and progress of Young IrcUindism, 224-5— 
the public commotions in 1848,^26 —Mr. Smith O’Brien and Mr. 
Meaglier ambassadors to Paris, 227— their reception from M. La¬ 
martine, ib,, extended ramilioations of the Repeal confe¬ 

deracy and Young Irelandisni, a5.—seditious meeting in the Music 
Hall, 228— arrest of Messrs. O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchell, ib. 
—the Lord-lieutenant’s measures well-timed, ib ,—expediency ot 
the new enactment, 228-9 —conviction and transportation of Mit¬ 
chell, ?7>.—llie Young Ireland and other insurrectionary clubs, 
230-1 —disarmed and put down by proclabiation, 232— vast stores 
of arms and weapons seized, ii.—the rebellion of Smith OBrien, 
233 —its ludicrous termination, ib. —and with it the fall also^ of 
O’Connellisin and Young Irelandism, 234 —the last Repeal meeting 
in Conciliation Hall, 235— trial of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Meagher, 

236— their transportation, ib. —first fruits of restored tranquillity, 

237— visit of the Queen to Ireland, ib.—her reception, 237-^— 
her visit to the National Schools, 239—administration of the Poor 
Law, 240—condemned by the Roman Catholic prelates, 241-—the 
Lord-lieutenant’s I’eply, 242—startling details of the extent ot 
pauperism, ib. —difficulties of meeting the evil, 243—the Boundary 
Commission, 244, note —reports of the Commissioners, 245-7 
collection and expenditure of poor-rates in Ireland from 1846-60, 
247-8—comparison thereof between the years 1849 and 1850,248, 
note —evidence of satisfactory working of the Poor Law, 24&— 
intensity of the popular suffering, ib .—calumnies against the w- 
vernment by MTIale, O'Higgins, and others, 250—improvement 
of the Irish character, 251—general good results of the Poor Law, 

reform in the system of husbandry, 252—a primary part m 
the policy of the Government, 253—how best carried out, ib. the 
Landed Property Improvement Act, 2«4—reports of the Comniis- 
sioners under, 255-7—its bcnellcial operation, 25«-62 the oy 
Agricultural Improvement Society, 263—practical 
husbandry, 264—their system, 265—good effected 
—Society for the Improvement*of Flax, 269-70—value o 
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Ireland, 271—the small farmers, 272—many colours of good and evil 
in the Irish, 273—theEoman.Catholic clergy, 274—the landed pro¬ 
prietors, ib. —conduct of Irish nobility and gentry, —National 

Agricultural Schools, 276—agricultural statistics, 277-8—system 
of agricultural registration,.279—rottenness of the fabric of IrisI^ 
landed property, ib. —^Incumbered histates' Bill, 280-2—operation 
of the measure, 283—amount of sales under, note— Sir John 
Romilly on, 284—auxiliary measures, 285—the Act to amend 
Registi-ation, 286—Tenant Right, 287—extracts from the ofiicial 
‘Returns of Agricultural Produce’for 1849, t(&., note —extension 
of the elective franchise, 288—municipal reforms, 289—law re¬ 
forms, 290-1—miscellaneous improTcinciits, 292—general view of 
symptoms of progress, 292A>—satisfactory condition of the country 
with resjlect to crime, 296-7—agitation against the Queen’s Col¬ 
leges, 297-300—the^ynod of Thurlfis, 301—expediency of abolish¬ 
ing the Ijord-lieutenancy, 302-3. 

Italy (Struggle of), review of works relating to in 1848-50, 33— 
General Pepe’s ‘Memoirs,' 34—events in France in 1848-9, 35— 

- their effects on Italy, 36-40 —Pope Pius IX., his character and 
views, 41-5 —despotic swa 3 ’^of Atistria over lier Italian possessions, 
45 —Charles Albert, 46-7 —Radetsky, 48 —failings of the Italians, 
49 —^lukewarmness of Italian Republicans, 50 —Mazzini's ‘Royalty 
‘ and Republicanism in Italy,’ 51 —his remarks on Ciiarles Albert’s 
line of conduct, 51-2 —General Pcpc’s views on the subject, 53— 
revolt of Milan, ih .—severe nature of the contest, 54-5— progress 
of the war, 55-6— defection of Naples and Rome, 57— General 
Pepe’s prclcrcnce of patriotism to loyalty, 58 —warlike proceedings 
of the Pope, ih. —change in his views, 59— probable motives, 60 — 
crisis of the war, 61 —disastrous to the cause of Italian freedom, 
62 —Austrian proposals in May, 1848, 63-4 —M. lluminelauer and 
M. de Lamartine, 65-6 —letters to Lord Ponsonh}'’, 67-8 —victory 
of Radetsky, 69—its results, 70-l. 

Italy (Defeat of), I'eview of Avorks relating to, 498 —Venice holds out 
under Manin, 499 —menacing aspect of Italian affairs, 500-1 — 
I^llegrino Rossi, 501 —his assassination, 502 —The Pope ilecs from 
•Rome, ib. —Rome under Slamiani, 503 —prfigress of events in 
Italy, Sardinia,',and Lornbai’dy, 504-8— ‘The Soldier on Active 
Service,' 508-9 —Radetsky attacks and defeats the Piedmontese 
near Novara, 510-1 —abdication and death of Charles Albert, 511 / 
—an armistice granted, 5J2 —obstinale resistance of Venice, 513 
-<*-coalition of the Catholic Powei’s against Rome, 514-5 —siege of 
Rome, 514-21 —Garibaldi, 521-2— the French in Rome, 522-3 — 
remarks on French intervention to re-establish Pio Nino, 524-6 — 
and on the separation of his spiritual and temporal powers, 527 — 
fall of Venice, 528 —Austrian rule in Italy, 529 —state of Rome, 
530 —results of the war, 531-2 —Piedmont, 533-4. 

J 

Johns^fis (W.) ‘England as it is; Political, Social, and Industrial, 

‘ in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century,* review of, 305—enu- 
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ineiTition of the heads of some of the chaptei's, ih, —general’read¬ 
ableness of the work, 306 —it possesses two great faults, if.— 
retrogression and decline of Englftnd asserted, 307— Mr. Alison’s 
views adopted, ib .—the physical condition of the masses considered, 
308 —want of veracity in the statements, 309 —deceptive tendency 
of statistics to the uninitiated, ib :—are we improving or dete¬ 
riorating ? ib ,>—the assertion that the inventions of science have 
not benefited the poorer classes, considered, 310 —railroad^ blessings 
to the poor, 311 —condition of the working classes, 311-2 —in¬ 
creased consumption of luxuries «11 *^—^ prevailing fallacy con- 
l5idercd,and exposed, ib ,—the subjectof wage*s and earnings inquired 
into, 314 —their alleged fall not borne out by facts, 315 —reduction 
in taxation benefits the lower classes^principally, 31G —the relative 
positions of the French, (TCimian, and English peasantry as to 
direct taxation, 317— self-imposed taxatis^n, 318 —the assei'tion 
that the rich are becoming riehei’, )vhile the poor arc becoming 
poorer, considered, 319 —savings of the poor, ib, —increase in the 
number of small fundholders, ^20—consumption of intoxicating 
licpioi’s on the (hjerea'^c, 321-2 —the existence of much misery un¬ 
deniable, 323 —])riiicii):illy attributable to the neglect of natural 
laws, ib ,—the distressed tailors and needhjwomen, 324 —excessive 
toil peculiar to no rank, 325 —our comfort more dependent on our 
leisure tlmn onr wonilth, 326 —necessity of sim])licity and frugality, 
ib ,—the result of less labour must be less produce and less cheap¬ 
ness, 327 —tlie jiuiub(;r of unemployed few compared to the over¬ 
worked, ib .—the criminal returns for the last fifteen years ex¬ 
amined, 328 —statistics of crime, 329— our criminals form a distinct 
class, 330 —tlie complaint of a want of cordiality between different 
ranks considered, 331-2 —new relation of rich and poor, 333-4 — 
modern statesmanship, 335-7 —Sir ]?obort Peel’s political incon¬ 
sistency, 358-9. 


K 

Kings and Popes, 171—ditfcrences between the government of Sar¬ 
dinia and the Church, 172—the privtleghtm fori, and the^iw ^syli, 
173— concordats, 174—the law of Sanlinia alnu'cd, 175—Iiostility 
thereto on tlic part of Hornaii Catliolics, ib, —evidenced in the chso 
of Santa Rosa, 176-8—trial of the Arclibishop of Turing 179— 
firmness of the Sardinian goveimment, ISO—the effects X>i tole- 
'ration in England and Sardinia very similar, 181—aversioh to 
Papa^ domlmitiou in England strong from an early date, 181-2, 
note —the question of National Education, 183—the late Ifapal 
aggression, 184-6. 

« 

. L 

* Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey,’ 370-402. Sec Southey, 
Robert. 

M 

Menace of war in Germany, 187-208. See Germany* 
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Napoleon Bwnaparte^ 161-70.^ See Holland^ Lord. 

Note on Article entitled, ‘Deaconesses or Protestant Sisterhoods/ 
April, 1848/ 303-4. 


* Odes an^ Epodes of Horace,^ Seweirs, 91-6. See Sewelfs ‘ Odes and 
^ Epodes of HoraSe.* 

Our Colonial Empire^ review of works relating to, 475—its area, 
population, annual imports and exports, ib .—the questiop of abiiVi- 
doning our colonies considered, 476—true and false economy in a 
government, 477—exaggerations in the cost of maintaining our 
colonial ejnpire, 478-9—the line of argument taken by those who 
favour the abandoning our colonies, 479-83—the real cost of our 
colonies, 484-8—thefr heterogeneoiA and hostile races, 488-92— 
their attachment to tlie mother country, 493—how their revenue 
must be raised, were they indep^dent of England, 494-8. 

R 

Radomtz^ General von. See Germany. 


S 

Salmon Fisheries^ review of works relating to, 349 —importance of 
thb salmon fisheries, ib. —legislative enactments respecting, ib .— 
difficulties attending the subject, 341 —the fisheries of Scotland 
more particularly considered, ib, —the fisheries of the 'IVeed and 
Tay, 342 —loss incurred of lute years by proprietors, 343 —statis¬ 
tics respecting the Dec, tlie-Don, and the Spey, ib, —the necessity 
of inquiring into the cause of the decay of these fisheries, 344— 
abundance of salmon in past years, 344-5— facts regarding the pro- 
d.uce of the Tweed and the Tay, 345-8 —table showing the take of 
salmon, grilse, and trout from 1811-50, 348 —some of the irre¬ 
mediable causes of decrease considered, 349— increase of land 
drainage one, ib. —the obstructions and pollutions of rivers another, 
goO-r-the killing of spawning fish in close time, a great evil, but 
one yapable of removal, li.-r-brevity and mistiming of thi^^olose 
seasoa, 351 —over-fishing the principal cause of decrease, 
axrd-coble fishing, 352 —the Tay Navigation Act, ib. —keifs Or 
spent fish sold especially in Leeds, ib. —stake and bag nets, 353— 
hibits of the salmon on returning to fresh water, ib. —destructive¬ 
ness of stake and bag nets, 354 —amount of fish taken befmre, 
dpring, and after the adoption of stake nets, ib. —the Tweed Act, 
355—difference in the instincts o^^abits of the salmop and^trout, 
'3^6—propoiiiions of salmon, trout, and grilse, taken in the Tweed, 
on an average of seven years, ib. —the cruive, 357 —the proposed 
don of cure, to allow more fisli to be bred, ib. —^means of 
^^^uring this, 358 —fish about to spawn are at present recklessly 
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—illegality of fixed nets round the coast, 360—suggeatibns for 
their regulation, 361—n longer close-time recommended, »5*-^and 
als3a more frequent clear run%ipthe rivers, ib. —yalue of rod 
fishing, 362-3—proposal to legalise it all the year round, 363-4— 
Mr. Younger’s ‘ Scottish Journal of Agriculture/ 363, no^eA.pro- 
posed radical reform in the entire-system of salmon fishing, 365— 
the salmon on bis marriage jaunt, 366-7—expense and inadequacy 
of the present wasteful system, 367—the small niimber of kelts.and 
smolts that ever find their way to their native Streams, 368-9—free 
admission of foreign salmon not the cause of a decline in the value 

« of the Scotch fisheries, 369. * 

SeweWs ‘Odes and Epodes of Horace,’ review:of, 91—who Mr. 
Sewell IS, ib. —his productions, 92—his object in translating 
Horace, ib. —samples of his poetical phraseology, 93—extracts in 
illustration of his peculiarities, 94-5—geijeral remarlfs, 96. 

Seymour^ Rev. M. Hobart,•his ‘Morning? among the Jesuits at 
Rome,’ and other works, review of,*535—Cardinal Wiseman, 535-6 
—ultramontanism and patriotism irreconcilable to an English 
Roman Catholic, 537-8—the question of Romish infallibility con¬ 
sidered, 539-44, and notes —Gregory VII,, InnocenlrHI., and otiy&r* 
Popes assume supremacy over temporal princes, 545-7—the ques¬ 
tion of this supremacy considered, 547-53 and notes —^De Maistre, 
554 and note —Popes or Councils superior ? 554-8—interference 
with temporal things by the Church of Rome, 559—her‘Index 
Expui'gatorius,’ 560—her intolerance, 561—her ‘ unity,’562-3— 
her General Councils, 563-6—her paradoxes, 567—Syfiod of 
Thurles, 568—caution in reconverlWg England recommended, 
569-72—Cardinal Wiseman’s cry of ‘ intolerance,’ 572—general 
candour and liberality of this country under the recent Papal 
Aggression, 573 -remarks* thereon, 574-6—‘Cautions for the 
Times,’ 577-8 and note. 

Shall we retain our Colonies? 475-98. See Our Colonial Empire. 

Southey^ Robert^ Life and Correspondence of, review of, 370-T-bio- 
graphies of poets of increasing interest, ib. —beauties of Soutbey’s 
letters, 371—Mr, Cuthbert Southey, ib. —Southey's ‘ Corres¬ 
pondence,’ 371—his ancestors and early life, 372-3—Miss ^Tyler, ' 
and the Rev. Mr. Herbert Hill, 373-4—his schoolmastew, 3T4— 
.j^^ed at Westminster School, 375—expelled on account (f writing 
of the Flagellant, ib. —his schoolfellows, li^^^i-eturns to 

^ Imisto], whence he is transferred to Balliol College, Oxford, 876-- 
his •studies and habits, 377—introduced to Coleridge, ib. — \t^ 
direct and remote consequences, 377-8—^Pantisocracy, €78— 
^uthey’s marriage, 379—offends thereby Miss Tyler, 379— 
Joseph Cottle, ib. —‘ Joan of Arc,' ib. —Southey’s visit tc^ and 
return l^rom Portugal, 381 -bis account of Shelley, i5.—his forced 
legal studies, 3?J2—gives the study of the for the pursuit of 
literature 383—Wiomes joint tenant of Greta Hall with C<^ridge, 
ib. —his daily avocations, 384—Cumbrian scenery and neij^woup, 
384-5—extracts from bis letter^ 385-7—views near Greta IR3 ?to 7 
—a sketch pf his library, 388—his mode of reading, 889—1)^ j^ne- 






890-*-1ii8 Bon^Herbdrt, 891—his poetical 
‘•“•it wad merits criticised, 392-3—bis pro- 
“ loOBl, SSRl—decline of his poetical powers, 
, 89d—]iis contributions to the * Qnarterly' 
, his application for the stewardship of 
iter Sbtates, 398—visits Wdt^loh in ISIS, 39^—^his 
Lives of Nelson, Wesley, and Cowper, 399J»his 
* History of Brazil,* &c., —^the * Col)(^uies,' 

&c*/4QMrvvisits Holland, i&.—illness and dcatli of his 
of the bereavement upon bis mind, 401—decay 
i over-tasked powera, 401-2—^his death and burial, 402. ^ * 
ttad ^anish Politics, 455-75. See Clark, fV. G. , 
of Itafy, 50-71. Sec Jtali/. 
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149-34. sCe Holland, Lofd, 


^^l^lIrtlmoHtane Doubts, 535- 
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See Seymour. 
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